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^  0»  the  kUtort/  of  the  Burmah  Race, — By  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  P. 
'    pHATUy  C.  B.,  Chief  CkmmisiUmer  of  British  Burmah, 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Jiunna,  called  Maha  jRadza  JVenrf 
are  preserved  with  great  care.  Some  years  ago,  the  present  writer  was 
insented  by  the  king  of  Burma  with  %  complete  copy  of  this  natiooai 
vwk.  fik  Hajetly  is  himadf  a  man  of  learnbgy  and  the  edition  from 
vlaeli  tlie  infivmiatioii  now  proKDted  is  deriTed,  appears  to  have  heen 
caBi{ii!ed  under  his  direction  with  care^il  research.  Supposed  errors 
of  former  editions  are  pointed  out,  and  original  authorities  are  in  such  • 
caaes  quoted.  All  that  part  of  tlu?  history,  which  refers  to  cosmogony, 
sad  the  dynasties  of  longs  in  India,  is  derived  from  Pali  books,  and 
his  no  move  ml  oonneciion  with  Burmese  history^  than  the  Hebrew 
snnsls  ha.Te  with  Brituih  history.  13ie  otjeot  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  ttslce  an  epitome  of  the  Burmese  narrative,  presenting  only  an 
outline  of  the  main  facts,  yet  omitting  nothing  which  is  neces.«^ary  to 
\^  kouvvn  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Burmese  race  as  written  by 
themselves. 

The  Maha  Badaa  Weng  oonunences  with  describing  the  self-devel- 
epOMot  of  the  world,  and  the  appearance  of  man  therein.  The  system 
sf  eosmogony  has,  together  with  the  Budhist  philosophy  and  religion, 
bew  derived  from  India,  and  the  Burmese  kings  profess  to  trace  their 
descent  from  the  Budhist  kings  ol"  Kajjpilawul  of  the  Sakya  tribe,  to 
*hieh  race  Oautama  Budha  belonged.  The  history  contains  the 
Budhist  aoooont  of  the  iirst  formation  of  human  society ;  the  election 
sf  a  king,  and  the  grant  to  him  of  a  share  of  the  produoe  of  the  soiL 
ThMs  legends  constitute  to  this  day  the  foundation  of  the  anthority, 
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temporal  and  spiritua],  of  the  Burmese  kings.   The  foundation  of  that 

autliority  tliev  t'oniimially  refer  to,  and  it  is  ever  present  to  the  minds 
of  tlieir  subjects.  It  is  proper  tlitjrefore  briefly  to  record  that  portion 
of  the  national  history. 

The  history  opens  with  announcing  that  after  a  cycle  of  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  universe,  wherein  worlds  are  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
wat«r,  and  by  air,  had  elapsed, ,  the .  present  earth  etaeiged  from  a 
deluge.  A  delicious  substance  like  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods  was  left 
by  tlie  subsidin*?  water,  spread  over  the  earth.  The  throne  ol'  ( Jautama 
first  appeared  above  tlie  water.  At  the  same  time,  the  beinp^  called 
Brahma^  who  live  in  the  upper  world  or  heavenly  r^ons,  had  accom- 
plished their  destinies.  They  then  changed  their  state,  and  becaqne 
beings  with  corporeal  frames,  but  without  sex.*  Their  bodies  shone 
with  their  own  light,  and  full  of  joy  they  soared  like  birds  in  the 
expanse  of  heaven.  From  eatin*^  of  the  and)rosia,  the  light  of  the 
bodies  of  these  beings  gradually  declined,  and  because  of  the  dai'knessj 
they  became  sore  afraid.  Because  of  the  glory  of  those  beings,  and 
because  also  of  tlie  eternally  established  order  of  nature,  the  sun,  of  gold 
within  and  glass  without,  fifby  yoadstonat^  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifby  in  circumference,  appeared  above  the  great  Eastern 
island,  (of  the  solar  system,)  and  threw  forth  iiis  light.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  then  relieved  from  fear  and  called  the  sun  (in 
Pali)  ThoO'-ree-ifa. 

In  like  manner  the  first  appearanoe  of  the  moon  and  stars  is  desoribed, 
the  central  mount  Myenmo  (Meru,)  and  the  whole  sekya  or  aolar 
system.    The  history  then  proceeds : — 

"  Of  the  world's  first  iidiabitants,  some  were  handsome,  some  not 
hand.sonie.  As  the  hiin«isoiiK'  onts  despised  the  others,  in  eonsecjuence 
of  the  haughty  evil  thoughts  thus  engendered,  the  ambrosia  of  the 
earth  disappeared,  and  they  ate  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Then  in 
process  of  time  selfishness  and  desire  increasing,  the  earth's  surfiusa 
crust  disappeared.  They  then  ate  of  a  sweet  creeping  plant ;  when 
that  disappeared,  the  Thala^  rice  came  up,  whieli  us  they  gatbered,  it 
was  renewed  morning  and  evening.    Placing  it  in  a  stone  jai*,  tlames 

*  It  is  ftt>in  tliese  beings  that  the  people  culled  by  Buropeans  B«muu,  Bur^ 

mans  or      rr.  .>»  toke  tlifii-  Tianio.  In  tlii>  Miinncso  language  the  name  is  written 
M ran- Ilia  or  J/ /-am>»ui  and  is  generally  pronouuped  by  themselves  Jia-nui.  8ee 
note  at  tlie  end. 
f  A  modem  yoodgatta  equals  shout  thirteeii  En^^ish  miles. 
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usued,  aad  it  was  prepared  tor  fi)od.  Its  flavour  was  whatever  the 
eater  desired.  From  eating  of  this  food,  human  paasioDs  were  develop* 
cd^and  tbe  bangs  became  men  and  womear  Then  as  evil  deeds  began 
h  pievail,  the  wise  eensuied  snd  severely  tnated  the  others.  The 
ktter  wishing  to  hide  their  evil  deeds  built  houses.  Then  the  lasy 
imoug  them  havint^  stored  tip  the  food,  the  Thalay  "rice  acquired 
bilk,  with  a  cijating  ofcuarse  and  line  hian,  and  where  it  ouec  had 
•ppeaied,  it  did  not  »prout  again.  Tiiey  then  said, — "  it  is  good  for 
It  (e  divide  among  ns  the  Thaiaif  riee  plants,  to  poaseis  each  his  own.** 
Ibn  thej  diatriboted  the  TMay  lioe  plants.  Affcer  that,  an  unprinci- 
pled ene  among  them,  fesring  l^iat  his  own  share  would  not  suffice, 
itele  the  share  ui"  another.  Once  and  twice  lie  was  warned  ;  in  tho 
third  utience,  lie  was  beaten.  jbVom  that  time  tlieii,  falsehood  and 
ponithment  existed.'* 

Ths  world*0  iirst  inhabitants  then  aaembled  and  thus  consulted 
tiSethsr :  "  Nov  wicked  tames  have  come ;  therafioore  let  us  select  an 
upright  rdigious  man,  one  having  the  name  and  authority  of- a  ruler,  to 
n-pn^vy  those  wlio  deserve  reproof,  and  to  ex]iel  those  who  deserve  to 
be  tixpciled,  and  let  us  give  him  a  tenth  share  of  our  Thalay  rice."  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  an  eicelleot  man,  full  of  glory  and  authority,  the 
cmbiyo  of.  our  QauUma  JPhrOf  being  entreated  to  save  them,  was 
tketsd  iangf  and  waa  called  Maki4htHMM,  In  verse,  it  is  sung 
thst  he  waa  of  pure  nature,  of  etilted  anthorif^,  and  of  the  race  of 
the  sun. 

**  Like  a  second  sun,  he  dispelled  darkness  or  ignorance  ;  his  good 
qualities  ehone  as  the  light,  and  from  his  power  and  authority,  and 
frott  bong  the  first  of  kings  in  acts  of  great  diligence,  he  is  called 
Ifaaoo.*  After  this,  men  of  wisdom  who  desired  to  destroy  wicked* 
M,  Kved  in  huts  in  Hie  forest,  and  ate  only  what  they  received  in 
ciianiy  ;  thev  were  called  Brahmans.  Others  tilled  the  trround  and 
traded ;  they  were  called  wealthy  men  and  merchants.  The  rest  being 
poor  pefBons  in  humble  employments  were  called  SoodraWf  or  poor 
people.   Such  wete  the  four  classes  of  meo.t*' 

This  histoiy  represents  king  Maika4luhmaM  as  reigning  for  an 

*  The  wurd  sfipoars  to  ZDoan  generalljr  lawgiver  or  king.   The  wend  is  Indiaa 

aot  Barman. 

t  Anong  the  four  classwi,  it  wiU  be  obrared  thai  the  roUag  power  is  placed 
fnt  aeeoiduig  to  the  Bodhist  qrstam.   The  BruhmuM*  appear  as  literati  and 
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atXen-Jchyey  being  a  period  represented  by  a  unit  and  one  bundred  and 
forty  cypbers.  He  bad  twenty-eight  successors  who  reigned  in  the 
countries  of  Malla  and  Kotha  wattee.  The  next  dynasty  which  num- 
bered fifty-nx  IdiigB  leigDed  in  AfOOX'iB&foora,  The  next  of  sixty 
kmgB  rogned  in  ^ans-na-MM  or  Benarw.  Then  eighty-four  thouMiid 
kings  reigned  in  Kap-pi4a  the  native  country  of  Oantama,  in  distant 
after  times.  Next  thirty-six  kings  reigned  in  Hat-Ii-poora.  Numer- 
ous other  dynasties  are  mentioned  which  are  represented  as  estabbslied 
in  various  countries  of  India,  and  as  lasting  for  many  millions  of  years. 

The  first  king  after  Maka4ka-maM  ivhose  history  is  brought  in  as 
directly  oonneoted  with  subsequent  events,  is  Auk'hd^horeet  king  of 
Bara-no'thee  or  Benares.  It  is  related  that  this  king  bad  five  queens. 
The  eldej>t  named  HeU-ta  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Having 
given  birtli  to  tliese  children  Jlat-ta  died.  The  king  then  married  a 
young  Trincess  who  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Dzandoo.  The  king^ 
highly  pleased,  promised  to  confer  any  &yonr  on  the  young  queen 
whiofa  she  might  ask.  Prompted  by  her  own  kindred,  she  asked  that 
her  son  might  be  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  After  much  entreaty, 
the  king  consented,  and  caUing  his  sons  and  daui^liters,  gave  tlieni  a 
retinue  of  followers,  with  elephants  and  horses,  and  they  went  forth 
to  establish  a  country,  and  search  for  a  place  to  buUd  a  city. 

At  this  time  the  embryo  of  GatUama  Fhra^  a  wealthy  JSuop^n-ia 
Braknum^  having  abandoned  his  house,  had  become  a  hennit  in  a  teak 
forest*  in  the  Himalaya  jungles  or  mountains.  In  the  Sad^ga-Weng* 
gyee^  it  is  called  an  En-gyeen  forest.  There  the  hermit  had  built  his 
lodge.  The  Princes  came  to  the  place  in  search  of  a  site  for  a  city. 
The  hermit  foresaw  that  a  city  built  there,  would,  in  after  time,  be  of 
great  fame  in  Dzam^m-^iee-pat  the  world  of  man,  and  adviBed  them  to 
build  theur  city  there  and  to  call  it  £ap^i-khwot,f  Then  the  Princea 
consulted  together  saying  There  are  with  us  no  king's  daughters  of 
our  own  race,  nor  are  there  any  king's  sons  for  our  sisters  ;  if  marriages 
are  made  witli  other  races  tlie  children  become  impure  ;  in  order  to 
preserve  our  race,  let  us  put  aside  our  eldest  sister  as  a  mother,^  and 
we  four  many  our  four  younger  sisters."  It  was  done  so.   From  that 

•  The  nntionnl  cl  r  •nitlor  disciwses  whothorthe  forest  in  qnestioii  oonsiated 
Sal  or  of  Te  ak  tn-fw.         Imally  «leci(k>8  in  favour  of  the  teak  aa  the  more  diguifi* 
ed  tree  of  the  two,  but  appears  lo  have  come  to  a  wnitig  conclusion. 

f  This  appears  to  dirnify  **  the  Kap-pj-l»  Bmhnuiii's  place  of  relif^ous  duty. 

^  In  Burma  to  thlM  <iay  the  kingV  L'I(k>8t  (liiiitrhtiM-  \H  nut  given  in  marriags^  bat 
remaina  unmarried  at  leufit  during  the  life  of  her  |NtrenUi. 
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time  the  race  became  kuown  as  the  l^a-kya-iho'kee  race  of  Kap-pi^ 
U-vot, 

Regarding  the  orif^rin  of  the  Kau-Je-^d  Princes,  tlie  elder  of  these 
Smt  farothflra  nsmed  Auk-kihmok»kkt^t  and  the  othen,  had  put  aaide 
thorflldBr  aister  Pee-fd  aa  a  mother.  She  waa  affioted  with  leproaj, 
cr  t  rimflar  dbeaae,  aiid  they  determhied  to  phwe  her  apart  in  a 

•eclnded  spot  They  had  her  conveyed  to  a  cave  with  a  dwelling 
forered  hy  branches  of  trees,  and  she  was  left  there.  At  that  time, 
in  Bara-na-thee,  there  reigned  Mama,  the  son  of  Brah-ma-dat.  He 
bong  afflicted  with  leproay,  gave  over  his  kingdom  to  hia  eldest  son, 
tad  went  into  the  forest  in  seaieh  of  herha  to  eure  himself.  He 
MhMahed  himself  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  hefofe  long,  was  hj  the  vse  of 
beriw  restored  to  health.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  place  where  the 
l*fmcest>«  Per-i/d  was  shut  up.  One  day  the  Princess,  being  alarmed 
by  a  tiger,  cried  aloud,  and  king  Bdina  heard  her.  He  came  to  the 
phee,  made  himself  known,  and  they  were  married.  The  Princess 
boie  thirty-two  sons,  who  were  instructed  hy  their  fiither  in  all  the 
aeoomplishnieuts  iit  for  Princes,  When  the  king  of  BmrH'mh^tee 
kmd  what  had  happened,  he  offered  to  resign  the  kingdom  to  his 
father  Rdma.  But  Mama  refused  saying',  "  Here  leaving  my  Ka- 
lan  tree,  I  have  built  a  city,"  and  from  that,  the  r^ity  came  to  be  called 
Mmt-U-na-ga^  and  thenoe  Ktnhle^a.  When  the  sons  of  king  Bdma 
uA  ^[QeeD  Pss^  had  grown  their  mother  said  thna  to  them ; 
*Tbe  Ptincea  of  the  Tha^hee  race  of  Kaip^UHOot  aie  yoor  nnelea ; 
thor  danglitefs  are  fond  of  dress  and  perfmnea ;  when  they  oome  to 
latiie  in  the  river  Bau-ha-nee^*  you  go  to  the  river  bank  and  seeing 
your  comeliness  they  will  love  you."  Their  mother  having  said  thus, 
tbeions  went  to  the  nver  bank,  and  when  the  Thu-kee  Princesses  were 
^bjing  Uieir  hair  after  bathing,  they  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
Ktiacea  and  followed  tiiem.  When  the  Tha-kee  Frinoea  heard  thia, 
IS  Ae  race  of  the  yoong  men  waa  notdiflkent)  they  acqmesoed.  Thus 
somnencing  with  king  Rdma  and  qneen  ^ee-i/d,  the  Kau-le-tfa  tribe 
tanginated. 

The  Z)flioa-<iii-A4  kings  began  thus.  The  TAa-ibM  Princea  of  JC^- 
firim^wU  had  a  small  lake  where  they  bailt  a  pleasore-honse.  When 
tfaeooantry  increased  the  pLice  was  called  Dewd^hd.  The  Prince 
abo  lived  there  waa  caUed  the  Tka-kee  Prince  of  DfinMb-Atf.   So  the 

*  This  sppean  to  be  the  Bohini,  one  of  the  fcfNlecs  of  the  Bapti 
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three  kin^  of  Dmp^-dit-hdy  Kap-pi-la-icot  and  Kau-lc-t/a,  with  muner- 
ous  elephants,  horses,  and  soldiers,  carried  white  umbrellas,  aud  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  kings  of  a  j^reat  country. 

From  Auk-ka^moa-kka  king  of  Map^u-la^wQi,  descended  after  many 
tiioQeaod  years  king  Dju^o-fAe-M.  Hb  son  was  Thm-^tm^ha-noo,  and 
the  latter's  son  was  Thothdau-^^Mtm.  The  sister  of  Tkee-ha-hMioo  was 
Ya-ihau-dha-ra.  The  son  and  daucrhter  of  Auk-ka-ka,  the  kino;'  of 
Di'-wu-da-h<i,  were  married  to  tlie  dauLrliter  and  son  of  kiii'^'  Dza-ya" 
the-na  of  Kap-pi-la-iot.  The  children  of  the  Ucwd-da  ha  chief  were 
Inzana  the  son,  and  Kinzana  the  daugliter.  TA«^Aa-Aa-iMN)  Uie  aoni 
of  Dxa-ffihthe-na  manied  Kingana,  ai?d  they  had  live  sons  named,  TkoO' 
imMkhna,  Dmhtathdo'^u^  H^Xs'kmhda'na,  Tkook-htnhdihna^  A-me^^ 
tau-da^na ;  and  two  daughters,  Amce-td  and  Pa-Ue^ti.  Iha-fo^tlui*' 
Tins  dau'jfliter  Yu-thau-tht-ya  nunritd  In-za-na  the  son  of  king  of 
JJe-wd-ilu-ha,  and  had  two  Bons,  JJan-da-ba-ner,  iuid  Thob-ba-bood-dha £ 
and  two  daughters  Xhi-ri-nta-hd-^nn-t/a,  and  jPa-za-pa-fee-qarr-da'mef* 
The  elder  daughter  gave  birth  to  the  Phri  loung*  Phnoe  Tkeiddatt0  f 
the  younger  daughter  gate-  birth  to  Jha'na-pa'da'ka4yihnee,  called 
also  Roff^^cMwn'ia  and  Nanda.  Ameeta  the  daughter  of  Thee^kit* 
ha-uoOy  married  Thob-ba-hood-dha  tlie  son  of  In-za-na,  and  ha.1  a 
daughter  Bad-da-kin-za-uA,  and  a  son  J)n-ira-dat.f  The  IVinei'  or 
Phra  loung  Thcid-dat-ta-kooma-ra  the  son  of  king  Thood-dau-da-nn 
married  Jiad^dha-km'ga^  called  also  Ya^hothdha-rOf  the  daughter 
of  Theb-bfhhaod^ka  king  of  De-wA-dth-kA.  They  had  one  son  Ta^kothla, 

The  (maternal)  grandfather  of  the  Phra,  named  king  /«i-«a-fMr, 
corrected  the  Calendar  in  the  year  86i5,  and  in  67  (of  the  new  era) 
tlie  Phra  loung  entered  the  wondj  of  Thi-ri-mn-hu-md-i/a,  and  whou 
ten  mouths  were  completed  he  was  born  in  the  year  68,  oti  the  full  of 
the  moon  Ko'tBkon*  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Y»'tlunhdka» 
ra  the  daughter  of  TluMa^bood-dko,  and  for  thirteen  years  enjoyed 
the  life  of  a  Prince  in  the  palace.  At  twenty-nine  years  old,  he  went 
forth  from  the  palace,  and  havijig  attained  Boodhahood,  and  preached 

•  riira  lonntr  '•  the  cnibryf)  Phra,  a  t<'mi  for  nnutnTna  Bndha.  Tho  wor«l 
P/irrf,  now  luluptud  into  the  Burniuiie  iauguuijc,  is  nccordiiif^  to  rro^jpasor  \Viii«ou 
a  cornipt  ion  of  the  Sanscrit  ProJbhu,  Lord  or  Master.  Tins  appears  to  bo  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  word.  It  certainly  is  not  a  pure  Burini  sL'  woni.  Tho 
orthorn*iil>hv  of  it  in  ancient  stone  in.«cnptioiirt  at  i'ugan  is  Hu-rlia  and  Pii-rlia. 
Tho  JiurnieHo  liave  used  tho  onginul  much  as  Kuropeou  nations  huvu  t]ie  i'oli 
word  Da-go-ba.   The  modem  word  is  written  i'hu-rtf. 

f  ThiH  A  -  .«  ,(.,/,./  \v:n  rho  ^neat  op|H»n('nt  of  Bvtlha  dnntnina,  Thoj  wore  first 
couBins  by  birtb^  auii  UaulauM  bud  married  JJewa-dtU's  sutler. 
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the  Imt  daring  fiftj-ooe  ymnj  he,  in  the  year  148,*  at  the  age  of 
et^itr.  passed  to  NeUhhan,  or  in  common  lani^iiRge,  (lied.    He  died  in 

the  cx»untrv  of  Koo-thl-na'f^oon,  where  the  Alalia  tribe  mled.  In  the 
month  IVaifOuny  ot  the  same  year,  the  first  Thenf/yd-^a-nd  or  great 
ewniqil,  waa  called  by  A-dkhta-that  the  king  of  Radzagyo,  and  it  waa 
than  agraed,  thai  thali  jear  ahould  be  eoimted  aa  the  year  one^  of 
nhgiosa't' 

Aa  the  kingi  of  Bnnna  cbdm  to  be  descended  from  tiie  T^t-hym 

rKtv  of  Kap-pi-la-icot  to  whit  h  Gautama  belonged,  the  intcr-inarriageg 
uf  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  an-  thus  carefully  detailed  in  the  history. 

Hiring  brought  down  the  narrative  of  events  to  the  death  of  Budha 
Ommtmma^  the  fiist  Tofauiie  of  the  wmk  proeeeds  to  ghre  an  aeoonnt  of 
the  geegnpiiy  of  the  world  of  Ihum^boo-de^'pa,  wfaete  the  BndhSet 
fcingi  reigned.  Inthia  mythological  geography,  DMm-hoihdee-fa  nfyru 
to  the  earth  generally,  but  that  term  is  constantly  confused  b\'  ])eing 
3«ji:ictim'-'s  applied  to  the  continent  of  India  oidy,  tlie  other  parts  of 
the  world  be'ni^  considered  as  too  insignificant  whether  in  extent  or 
m  dnlixation,  to  hi  mentioned.  Dzam-boo-dee-pa  therefore  &e^ently 
icpfowmta  India  pfomuMOitli^,  and  the  world  remotely. 

The  great  earth,  or  aobafcratnm  of  rock  on  which  D»im'hQ9»dee^ 
r»t»,  is  represented  ae  being  82,CNX)  yoozatuut  in  depth.  On  this  rock, 
rests  Dzam-hoo-dt €'pa  or  the  island  of  the  iJzam-hoo  or  Eugenia  tree. 
It  b$  broad  at  the  north  side,  and.  to  the  south  narrows  like  the  fore- 
part of  a  cart.  This  represents  roughly  the  ^orm  of  the  continent  of 
India,  which  shows  that  tiie  aneient  books  followed  by  the  history^ 
fretjoently  by  the  term  Dmm-iwhdee^,  referred  to  India  only.  From 
north  to  south  it  la  ten  thousand  jfoozanaa  long,  and  the  same  (rem 
ea«t  ti»  wi'>t. 

In  the  great  or-caii  uut>ide  and  which  surrounds  it,  are  five  hundred 
■mall  surrounding  islands.  Ceylon  is  a  prominent  island  to  the  west- 
ward. At  the  northern  estremity  of  Dzam^too-dee^p,  gniwa  the  Euge- 
nia tree  with  golden  finit,  the  sine  of  globular  water-pots. 

In  the  Himalaya,  it  is  stated  there  are  se^en  great  lakes.  From  one 
named  Anau-tat-ta  proceed  four  great  aqueducts.  By  one  of  these, 
a  river  issues  throu;^li  tlu-  cb'phant  moutli  into  the  western  sea  ;  by 
snother,  a  river  tails  Uurough  the  horse -mouth  to  the  northern  sea ; 

*  This  rafiwi  to  tho  era  08tab]iah<x]  by  kin^  In-za-vn. 

f  Acccuiling  to  th  "  HuniirRi'  Ciilimdar,  thf»  year  liWtT)  of  rt  li^ion  oomninnoed 
CB  tiie  13th  of  April,  ibt>^  v  hen  iho  year  12^24  ul  ihe  couiutuu  cm  commence 
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i:)R'  throu^^h  tlie  lion-mouth  to  the  eastern  sea ;  and  one  through  the 
cow-nu)uth  into  the  Fouthern  sea. 

All  the  countries  of  India  ab  mentioned  in  the  Maha  Baza  Weng 
are  enmnerated  below,  but  there  a{ipean  to  be  eome  oonfunan,  reettlt- 
ing  apparently  firam  tome  states  baling  in  the  oouise  of  time  subdued 
others,  and  from  the  historian  not  knowing,  that  some  small  States 
appear  sometimes  us  members  of  a  confederacy,  in  an  extensive  coun- 
try occiisionally  called  by  one  general  name  and  at  other  times  dre 
lost  in  the  establisliment  of  a  monarchy. 

The  region  of  2£e^94ree  ma  detha  or  the  oentral  land,  is  bounded 
to  the  east  by  Oa-damig'-gaAtHM'^  Tillage ;  to  the  8oatii«east  by 
SM'lo'Wa-tee  river ;  to  the  south  by  J^i-ta-haihnae'ha-nee'fam  vil- 
lage ;  to  the  west  by  the  Brahman  village  Dho-na ;  to  the  north  by 
Oothi-rid-da-dza  hill.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  Bau-di  tree.  Aroimd 
are  the  aixteea  great  countries  which  are  as  follows : — 


1. 

£n-ga. 

9. 

Koo-roo. 

2. 

Ha-ga-dil 

10. 

Pitt-tsa-la. 

a 

Ka-thee. 

11. 

Mits-tsa. 

4. 

Kaw-tha-U. 

12. 

Thoo-ra-the-na. 

5. 

Wits-tsee. 

13. 

A-tha-ka. 

6. 

Mal-la. 

li. 

A-\van-tcc. 

7. 

Ts^ti-ra. 

15. 

6an-d^-ra. 

8. 

Wan-tha. 

16. 

Kam-bau-daa. 

There  are  also  21  great  countries : 

1. 

Koo-roo. 

12. 

Weng-ga. 

2. 

Thek-ka. 

la 

Wee-d^ha. 

3. 

Kan-tha-la. 

11. 

Kam-bau-dza, 

4. 

Ma-ga-da 

15. 

Mad-da. 

6. 

Thee-wee. 

IG. 

Beg-ga. 

6. 

Ka-lin-ga. 

17. 

£ng-ga. 

7. 

A-wan-tee. 

la 

Thee-hapte. 

a 

Pin-tsa-la. 

10. 

Eath-mi-ra. 

9. 

Wits-tsee. 

20. 

Ka-thee. 

10. 

Gan-da-ra. 

21. 

Ban-da-wa. 

11. 

Tse-ti-ra. 

The  great  kingdoms  are  twenty : 

1 

Ba-ra-na-thee. 

a 

We-tha^li. 

2. 

Tha-wat-tee. 

4. 

Hl-hti-UL 
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5.  Aa-la-wi. 

&  Kau-tham-beew 

7.  Ooda-di^-nee. 

&  Tek'kft-shyo-U. 

10.  Tha-ga-la. 

11.  Thaa-thoo-m»-ra-gi-h. 

12.  H^^iaMFfgja. 


18.  Kap-pi-la-wot* 

15.  I]i^a*p»>te-ii»-gOb 

17.  Pft>ta-U.poot 

18.  Dze-loot-ta-ra. 

19.  Theng-kath'tha-na-ga 


20.  Koo-thee-napyon. 
Soch  were  the  ooontriai  in  the  time  of  Gaatema. 
Tlie  eoonlriM  icigned  o?er  by  all  the  gnat  kings  oommeneing  Ihnn 
Ma  lie  ma-M,  and  numbering  three  hmidred  and  tlurty*feiir  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  kings  were  : 


1. 

Ko-tha-wi^-tee. 

12. 

Kau-Thamb-bee. 

2. 

Ra-dza-gyOk 

13. 

Kan-na-gantz-titha. 

& 

Mi-htft-la. 

14. 

Baw-tw-na. 

4. 

Bi-ia-napthea 

16. 

Tuun-ba. 

& 

Kappi-la. 

16. 

Tek-ka-to. 

e. 

Hat-ti-poo-ra. 

17. 

Ko-thi-na-yon. 

/. 

E-ka-tsek-khoo. 

18. 

Ma-lit-ti-ya. 

8. 

Wa-t  see-i»-wot-tee. 

19. 

Kap-pi-la-wot. 

& 

ilapdhoo-nL 

20. 

Kaa-li-ya. 

la 

Aiee4ft-poo-n. 

2L 

I>e-wa«da-h£ 

In-da^pa-ta-na-go. 


a 

Ihe  first  volume  of  the  history  then  concludes  with  maxims  for 
kilgi  and  people  which  need  not  be  entered  here. 

The  second  Tolume  opens  with  the  following  words  : 
in  the  fiiei  part  we  have  narrated  the  hietoiy  of  the  kings  eom« 
■NKi^g  fiom  MM  Tkama-di  up  to  the  time  of  tiie  eioeUent  JPhrm 
^MfMM^  there  being  three  hnndred  and  thirty-fonr  thousand  five 
'''•dwd  and  sixty-nine  kings  in  lineal  succession.  In  this  second  por- 
tion we  shall  relate  the  history  of  thirty  kings  commencing  ixom  JPeinh- 
ra  up  to  king  Dham-ma-thaU'ka," 

Of  these  princes  it  will  not  be  neosMniy  to  rehkte  more  than  what  is 
^■Mitial  in  order  to  nnderrtand  the  history  of  Bnimah.  The  history 
^  refian  to  the  eonntry  of  Ba-dta-gyo  and  then  follows  the  stream 
^  Budhi^it  rt  ligioii  and  authority,  until  it  widens  into  the  broad  cha- 
^''1  oi  hovereignty  under  Dliam-mO'thaii'ka,  whose  seat  of  empire  was 
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Thoodhau  Jha-na,  king  of  tlu'  Tliek-ka  stat»»  in  the  coiintr}'  of  Kap- 
jii-la-wot,  liad  a  great  friendship  for  Bha  fjef-nee-ya  king  of  Ra^dza  gyo 
in  Magadha.  Tlie  prince  Theid-dhat-ta  had  also  a  great  friendship 
for  the  prince  of .  J2«-dSni^»  Beem'ba4k6'ya,  .Tbe  letter  died  eight 
yean  before  Gentems  ettauned  nmilbtm^  and  his  eon  A'da&4a4hai 
euooeeded.  A-M-ta4lMtt  reigned  thirty-two  yean  until  the  year  24 
of  religion  [B.  C.  519,]  when  he  was  succctxlcd  by  his  son  Oo-da-jfa^ 
bad  da. 

A'dza'ta-4hat  formed  a  friendship  with  that  base  man  De-wa-daf, 
and  having  murdered  hie  fiither  waa  condemned  to  hdl ;  but  after  » 
Aaog  tenn  of  aoffiBring  be  wia  to  be  pennitted  to  be  bom  aa  »  Fii94d-> 
ka-BiMa,  He  waa  succeeded  by  bis  aon  Oo'da  ye  M  dm  who  rngned 

until  the  year  40  of  religion,  when  bia  son  A^m^food-da  conqpiied 
and  reigned  in  hig  stead. 

In  the  year  72  of  religion  his  descendant  2^'a-ga-da-tha  was  set  aside 
by  the  people  as  one  of  a  parricide  race,  and  a  nobleman  named 
Tkoo4hotHM-ffa  succeeded  biuL  Uis  history  is  aa  CoUowa.  In  the 
coontiy  of  We-ika4i^  the  Zeita-tsha-we  princes  aasembled  and  con- 
sulted thus — Our  country  haa  all  the  elementa  of  greatneis,  yet  is 
quiet  when  exertion  is  calkd  for.  Why  are  other  countries  constantly 
stirred  up  ?*'  They  decided  that  the  country  was  quiet  K^'ause  there 
were  no  courtezans.  They  therefore  caused  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
man,  one  of  their  own  race,  to  be  ao  iq^pointed.  One  of  the  LeiU'tska^ 
iwas  princea  took  ber  to  bia  own  house.  She  gave  Urth  to  n  son.  The 
child  was  put  into  a  jar  and  thrown  outside  the  city.  The  j  ir  was 
found  by  some  of  the  citizens,  opened,  and  the  child  was  taken  and 
brought  up  l>y  a  noble.  He  was  named  Thoo-ihoo-na-ga  Ixn-ause  the 
city  Naga  had  uttered  a  sound  like  thoththoo  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  jar. 

At  a  time  when  Iring  A^dtuhMhat  meditated  an  attack  against 
We4Mif  he  sent  the  Brahman  Wa4luhhtHfa  to  GMosm,  who  re- 
plied that  the  We-tha  U  princes  observed  the  law  and  were  destined  to 
long  greatness.  The  kinj^  said  to  the  Brahman,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?'* 
The  Brahman  replied,  "  Make  a  show  of  banishinaj  me  from  the  coun- 
try I  will  lirst  go  and  destroy  the  unanimity  of  the  We-tha-U 
princes,  and  you  can  then  march  and  conquer  the  country."   In  three 

*  W^^haiAii  vpfmn  to  hsire  been  one  of  the  States  of  lbs  LiHtt-Uhit^ 
pffiBoes  P 
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jmB  ^  pko  wai  aoeompliahed,  and  by  this  mMiis,  the  child  Tib*- 
ihmmmfm^  who  hid  beoome  a  nobto,  wis  bfoagfat  to  Bthdgor^o  and 
•foteallj  heeome  kins^. 

King  Thoo-thoo  na  qa  livetl  in  We-tha-U.  Alter  a  reign  of  eighteen 
year*,  he  died  in  the  year  of  religion  90. 

He  waa  succeeded  by  hi»  son  jajt-Uhthau-ka,  In  his  reign  in  the 
|w  of  Mligion  100,  the  Moond  great  Gooaeil  waa  hekl  ui  We^h&'li 
mikat  Shen-ja-iha-tay  with  aefcn  hondved  Kahandaa.  He  died  is  the 
ym  of  rdigion  118.  On  Ua  death  hia  son  Bai-^UhM^  with  nina 
Twmsrer  brothers,  ruigned  for  twenty-two  years.  In  the  year  14(0»  the 
la.-t  of  tiieijc  ten  brotliere  named  JPin-za-ma-ka,  was  king.  He  was 
ioiled  by  one  jLho-mhoo-mmHla  who  became  king  with  the  name  of 
Otffm  tke-na.  His  histoiy  was  as  follows : — On  the  border  of  tb« 
coantiy  of  We4hm-U^  theie  lired  a  lobber  chief,  who  at  the  head  of  a 
hnge  bnad  plvndorad  the  eonntiy*  Once,  in  plnndering  a  party  of 
iBotrhants,  a  {>orter  bdonging  to  them  joined  the  robbers.  He  in  time 
luxame  the  captain  of  the  baud  and  was  called  Kho-thoo-nan-dki. 
Gradually  he  acquired  power,  and  at  length  usurped  the  throne,  putting 
to  dsatb  the  king  Pin-za-ma-ka. 

Otf-^thiM-ma  did  not  live  long.  Hia  eight  younger  brothen  wks 
seeded  him.  The  last  of  them  was  Da-na-naU'da-menff.  He  waa  mur- 
dered by  DgtMtek'ba  the  Brahman,  and  prince  7}nm^'got4a  of  the 
Mau-re-ifa  line  wai»  placed  on  the  throne.  Uc  waa  king  of  all  JJzatn' 
bm-drt'-pa. 

Tbo  bititory  oi  Mtm-re-^a  is  thus  :  In  the  time  of  the  Phra,  some  of 
the  Xha-kee  prinoaa  went  and  built  a  eit^y  in  the  Himalaya  foreita.  It 
WM  called  l&ii-f»jf»  firom  peaoooka  being  niimeroiiB  there,  or  fipooi 
the  eity  being  in  the  diape  ef  a  peaooek'a  neck.   Dsa-mek'hm^  the 

Bnhman,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  Tek-ka-tlw.  His  f^ither 
die!  early  and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  He 
wben  young  was  noted  lor  his  learning  and  accomplishments.  It  was. 
predicted  that  he  would  beeome  a  king,  but  at  the  request  of  hia 
mother  ho  broke  his  canine  teeth  and  vowed  nerer  to  beoome  a  king. 
He  came  to  the  country  of  Pa-'Mi-poot,  in  the  reign  of  Pa-na'nan'da, 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  king's  son,  Pap-pa-ta,  and  persoaded 
liiru  to  lea\e  the  cilv  and  live  in  the  forest.  He  eruleavoured  to  find 
a  person  to  substitute  for  prince  Pap-pa-ta  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
«id  he  found  T^an-da'got'ta.   His  history  is  thus  related.   Once  tbf 
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eountiy  of  Mmmv^  wm  atteeked  and  subdued.  Ihe  queen  being 
pregnant  fled  to  the  conntiy  of  Ba-H-U^podt  and  there  gave  birth  to 
a  eon.  The  child  wae  put  in  an  earthen  Teciel  and  placed  near  a  cow 

enclosure.  The  cowherd  found  him  and  brought  him  up  with  his  own 
children.  A  friend  of  tlio  cowherd,  a  hunter,  loved  the  child  and 
asked  for  him.  The  child  then  was  made  over  to  the  hunter.  He 
dieplayed  great  power  and  ability,  and  the  Brahman  Dtta-nek-ha  heacw 
ingthereof  gained  poneanon  of  him  from  the  hunter.  TheBrahmaa 
brought  him  up  until  he  waa  ftdl  grown.  He  wai  named  Tttm-M^ 
l^t-ta.  By  an  artifice  Tsaft'da-got-ta  was  induced  to  murder  prince 
Pap-pa-ia.  Tsan-da-got-ta  then  under  the  influence  of  Dza-ntk-ka 
gradually  collected  forces,  attacked  villages,  and  at  last  expelled  kiu^ 
Dthna-^n-da  from  Fa4i-UFpooi. 

THm'da-^ai4a  then  waa  consecrated  king.  He  had  a  son  bom  to 
liim  who  waa  named  PMiMCa-filii^  IlNNi-dSa<^l0  died  after  a  rdgn 
of  24  years  in  the  year  of  religion  186  =  B.  O.  857. 

His  son  Bein-doo-tha-ya  married  a  princess  of  the  Mau-re-ya  race, 
who  gave  birth  to  Dham-ma-thau-ka,  This  Prince  appears  to  have 
murdered  all  his  father's  sons  by  other  mothers  than  his  own.  Beit^ 
ioo4ka-ya  either  died  naturally  or  waa  murdered  in  214  of  religion. 

2>Aap«fM4ftMi-i»  attended  to  the  internal  afliuxa  of  the  country 
for  four  years  before  he  was  crowned,  and  in  the  year  218*  of  rdigion 
he  received  the  aheit  theit.  His  brother  Tei-tha  he  appointed  Crown 
Prince  Four  years  after  being  consecrated  as  kinc:,  he  sincerely  enter- 
ed religion.  The  history  of  Dkarn'mO'thau-ka  as  the  great  supporter 
of  Budhism,  the  founder  and  encourager  of  missions,  is  nanated  at 
considenble  length.  He  disoorered  and  opened  the  under-ground 
building  in  whieh  the  leUoa  of  Gautama  had  been  deposited  by  A'dmh' 
ta4kat ;  he  took  them  out  and  distributed  them.  In  the  year  284t  of 
religion,  he  assembled  the  third  i^cneral  council  presided  over  by 
Man^-ga-lee-poot-ta-tee-tha-tay  and  consisting  of  one  thousand  selected  • 
Kahans.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  great  object  of  esta* 
blishing  religion  all  over  the  world  or  in  all  countries  contiguous  to 

*  B.  C.  SS6w  On  tliiH  subject  see  Cunmngham's  Bhilsa  topei^  page  74. 
lie  applies  a  correction  of  mxty-mx  years  to  this  Boddkistioal  dkfte,  sad  gtrm 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 

t  B.  0.  800.  Tms  is  not  the  date  of  tbe  tiiird  gcnenl  ooondl  as  given  in 
Cuniiingham's  Bhilsa  topes^  page  11<^  and  to  wJiioa  the  oorreotion  nmst  be 
applied* 
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India.  For  the  present  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  two  out 
of  \h  rine  misnoDaries  then  sent  forth.  They  are  Tau-na-ka-dham' 
M-rslnUM-fo  to  A'pthrmm^a  or  Bonn*  aooordiiig  to  this  hutcny  • 
ad  0M4ff-r4  and  Thorns  to  Tkoowmna  Bhoom-mee  or  the  Talaing 
cooBtay.  In  both  thoee  eonntries  the  misnons  were  sucoesefiil,  and 
■oHitiides  of  men  and  women  became  E^aus.  King  JUJtam-ma'thau- 
ka  died  in  the  year  255  of  religion. 
The  second  volume  of  the  history  ends  with  the  death  of  this  king. 

Krtnyof  thoBunneie  kioge  m  the  foUowingwordi:  *<WethaJlnow 
nfate  the  fint  oommenoement  of  the  long  line  of  the  Jffwu-M^  long" 
tfce  great  country  of  Tagoung ;  the  origin  of  all  the  kings  who  have 
rwtjned  in  the  land ;  and  also  treat  of  the  first  foundation  and  the 
progress  of  divine  religion  in  the  J£rai»-4n4  country,  under  the  Mrat^ 
ti'i  kingt," 

Hie  eountiy  which  in  the  tune  of  our  lord  Gautama  is  caUed  Ik" 
JMHf,  WM  originaDy  established  by  Abhi  Badsa.   His  history  is  as 

Mem.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  lord  Gautama,  the  king  of 
kau-tha-la  and  Fin-za-la-reet^  wishing  fo  ally  himself  with  the  king  of 
KnTUc-jia,  S4'nt  a  noble  to  demand  one  of  the  daughters  of  that 
wm6^  The  Kau-iee^a  king  ixom  pride  of  zaoe  did  not  send  a 
tiiftctoty  anawer.  A  war  then  arose,  and  the  king  o{JN§MUhla-r66i 
^  HebMrioos.  The  three  Tka-kee  kings  of  Kou-lee-yoy  Do-wa-da-hff 
9id  Kap'pi-la-wot  being  conquered,  their  countries  were  destroyed, 
llterwards  they  were  once  more  restored  to  jirosperity.  At  the  time 
vl)eQ  the  Tha-kee  kings  were  thus  depressed,  Abhi  Madza  the  king  of 
^^iya  Tha-kee  race  in  Kap-pi-hhwot,  in  oonsequcnoe  of  thedis- 
Med  state  of  JiUt^ti^a-de^ha^  took  witii  hun  his  anny,  and  went 
nd  established  the  eountiy  called  !nkem^a4ha^nhta  or  Tagouny,^ 
Mi  Badtm  at  hia  death  left  two  sods,  the  elder  named  Kan  Radxn 
Syee,  and  the  younger  Kan  Radza  pgay.  They  quarrelled  regarding 
tiieir  guccession  to  the  throne.  By  the  advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
nation,  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  rivalry  in  good  works, 
ad  not  of  war.  It  was  arranged  that  each  was  to  eommeDce  at  night 
UI  to  ereet  an  Moo  numddi  or  religious  building,  and  the  Prince  who 
finished  hia  building  was  to  suooeed  to  the  place  of  tiie  fkther. 

*  Tagtrnn^  is  an  ancient  cilgr  now  ui  nihu  sttoAted  on  the  Inmwaddjr  river 
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Each  seleoM  a  hOl  on  wbich  to  met  a  ImiMiDg.  The  elder  brother 
commeiioed  hie  boilding  with  heavy  timbers  and  bambooe.  The 

younger  brother  commenoed  with  light  timbers  and  covered  it  with 
white  cloth  and  pluiiter,  so  it  wa.**  lini.shed  in  one  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  the  elder  brother  saw  tliat  he  bad  lost,  lie  collected  his 
followers  and  went  down  the  Iirawaddy  river.  He  then  asoended  the 
Tka-la-waiee  or  Khfet^-4ween  river,  and  eetabliafaed  himself  at  Ko'U 
dom»0/^  At  that  time  the  tribes  called  Pj^oo  ham  ym  and  Theh 
adced  for  a  king,  and  the  Prince  made  his  son  Moo-^oo-Ueit-ta  king 
over  the  Pyoo  tribe.  "  Kan  liadza  (jyec  went  westward  and  establish- 
ed himself  on  the  mountain  called  Kkfouk  pan  toung'\  east  of  the 
river  QiU-UheM,   He  then  became  king  of  the  oountiy.** 

Km  Radga  ngag  reigned  in  Tagonng  the  coontry  of  hia  father. 
He  had  thirty-one  deaoendants  who  reigned  auoceasively  in  Tagoimg. 
In  the  time  of  Bhein-naM  the  last  king  of  that  race,  Chinese  and 
Tartai-s  from  Gan-da-la-reet  Province,  in  the  country  of  Tsrin^  in- 
vaded the  kingdom.  The  king  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  army 
to  the  MchU  kkyomngX  where  he  died.  From  thence  his  force  waa 
divided  into  three  parts;  one  went  eastward  and  established  the 
nineteen  Shan  states ;  another  division  went  down  the  Irrawaddy 
river  and  remained  in  the  country  of  the  Pyiw-itafi-fafi  and  Theh 
tribes,  where  the  Tha-kee  Pricee  Moo-dothTseit-ta  had  formerly 
establi.shed  him.self  in  Thoo-na-pa-rnn-ta,  A  portion  remaiDed  in  JZa- 
U  with  the  chief  Queen  ^a^a-tuhcin. 

At  this  time  Qautama  appeai-ed  in  MUz-Uee-ma^detkm.  The  king 
of  TlUhwat-Ue,  Pa4ke-na-4eef  Kau4ha4at  demanded  a  daughter  in 
marriage  from  Mdk^^tAma^  king  of  Kap-pi-la-wot  The  Idng  did 
not  give  him  a  pure  daughter,  but  one  bom  firom  a  slave  girl  and 
named  Wa-thn-hha-Khat-ti-ya.  She  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  MW- 
ta-thoo-pa.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  see  his  relaticMis  in 
IT/^upLLiMoi^  Aa  they  insulted  him  on  account  of  hi^  inferior  birth 
he  determined  on  revenge.  After  his  father's  death  he  thrioe  led  hia 
anniea  against  Kap-pi-h-woi  bnt  was  restnaned  by  the  expoatolationB 

•  This  lies  weii  of  the  Khyong-dwen  in  about  23*  N.  L. 
t  This  is  a  mcmntain  in  the  nortlMm  part  of  Aimkan.  The  stcny  hero 
rolau^tl  is  fonnd  also  in  the  histofy  of  Aiaksa.  Vide  Joonial  Aaiatio  Sooiely, 

VoU  XIII.  p.  3i. 

X  Male  ia  on  tho  Irrawaddy  river,  about  eighty  miles  above  Amera}KX)ra. 
§  It  is  jprasmned  thai  alter  the  death  of  Thoo-daa-daai  the  firther  of  Bndha 
Gaotama,  Uah4*ni«ma  one  of  the  nune  family  snooeeded  to  the  throne* 
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of  tk  lord  Gautama.  A  fourth  time  Gautama  seeing  inevitable 
punLihment  due  to  the  demerit  of  the  Sakee  Prince?*  forbade  him  not, 
Ik  IWkee  noe  of  ^aghpi-khwat  of  whieh  Makd-nAma  wm  then 
wm  Mn&r  dflstrojedf  or  duptned  nooiig  tiie  tieigliboiirifig 
Ml  of  J&Mrv-jf»  and  We*de04ha  gi^ra-iaa.  Thue  was  that  great 
WBttnr  of  Kap-pi'la-tcot  twice  destroyed  ;  once  in  the  time  of  king 
iiau-le-ya,  and  once  in  the  time  of  king  Maha-nA-ma, 

At  the  time  of  thiB  kst  destruction,  one  of  the  Tkthkee  Prinoea 
Mmed  Btma  Mmkut  left  MU§4$h9&^m-d64km  with  manj  lbUowen» 
■dint  eataUiBhedhiiMelf  St  Mmnre^s*  eaUed  alao  JfiNf-rm^  and 
wwMme-yenff.  From  thenee  he  lemoved  and  eafeabluhed  hsmseKf  in 
ttecwmtry  of  Tkeng-dwai.  From  thence  he  removed  to  MaU  where 
t.;._t  the  Queen  Na-ga-tshein,  and  as  they  were  of  the  same  Tha- 
^v-i  )  race  they  were  married.  They  then  built  the  city  of  ui)i>er 
^^igia.  There  a  son  named  Wet-rthga  was  bcm  to  them.  Thej 
WMore  removed  to  the  ancient  ea]^tal  of  the  Tlu^k^  race  of  kinga 
olki  Ta^povng  or  lJh§iiffa4luHra4ti  and  called  it  ^m'tuhUhreei; 
*4  \mee  the  oonni^  is  also  called  Fitn49a-^ta-^oung.  This  king 
•■W&hed  regular  government.  l\y  his  two  chief  Queens  he  had 
tvtrity  suns  aod  twenty  daughters,  and  the  sons  married  their  half 

T«  this  king  there  aoeceeded  seventeen  kings  in  legniar  aoooeasion, 
^  ihar  reigDS  were  Teiy  short.  The  last  of  them  was  named  TKrn^ 
*n^l<radia.   Thia  king  had  no  eon.   The  chief  Qneen  JCmi 

De-wee  had  a  brother  namet^  JUhhd-4oo-hd  and  he  was  ap* 
pointed  Ein-Sht'-men  or  Crown  Prince. 

At  that  time  in  the  country  of  the  Pyoo  trilx?  the  race  of  kings 
^CMended  fipom  MothJeO'UeU'ta  the  son  of  Man  Eadaa  ^yee,  as  above 
Kchted,  was  represented  by  Tap^tKhla,  He  was  disturbed  bjr  attacks 
^  Dki'tir/i/a-wa4ee  or  Arakan,  and  went  with  his  people  to  the 
^-yya  lake. 

"As  then  we  have  related  the  first  dawning  of  the  Hurnicse  eoun- 
^  of  Ta-goumg  before  the  lord  Gautama  appeannl,  now  we  shall 
Fooeed  to  narrate  the  history  of  Tka-re-khet-ta'^a.f 

*  Br  thin  n»mc  in  meant  ilw  countiy  w«st  of  Um  Khyeng^dwei^  fiver  sow 
<^  Uie  Knbo  valley. 

t  TUt  is  the  neaae  of  the  aacieiit  city  to  the  east  of  Prone.  It  appears  to 
•4r  to  th»  KiMiri  or  B^poot  CMle. 
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"  In  the  fifth  year  alter  the  lord  Gautama  attained  to  the  state  of 
BudhAy  two  brotfafifi  named  Maha-poon  and  Tto<hkhpoon  aakiiig 
leave  from  ihe  PhrA,  built  a  monasteiy  called  Tum-da-ktiO'mm^ha 
at  the  Tillage  of  Say*gaiiig  in  the  ooontry  of  Tkoihmhpa-ran* 
ia,*  The  Phva  alio  prophesied  (that)  'hereafter  in  the  Mron-mA 
country  my  religion  will  be  long  established,'  and  acconij)anied  by  five 
hundred  Kahandas  he  frequently  came  through  the  air  before  the 
monastery  was  finished ;  wheu  the  monaBtery  was  finished  he  received  it 
in  gift,  and  remained  there  seven  day%  and  preached.  At  that  time 
five  hundred  men  and  five  hundred  women  in  Thoo-mthfihTtm4a  be- 
came Bahandas.   At  that  plaoe  was  a  hermit  named  Theet-Ua^htm-da 
who  had  attained  the  state  of  an  Areeya.    At  his  intercession  the 
Phra  left  the  impression  of  one  foot  on  the  Theef-fsa-jJan  hill ;  and 
at  the  intocession  of  the  Na-man-da  Na-^a  he  left  the  impression  of 
the  other  on  the  bank  of  the  Min  stream.   Thus  two  firmly  founded 
pagodas  were  fixed  in  the  rotfk  as  if  sealed  down,  and  the  Lord  said: — 
'  Hereafter  my  religion  shall  he  long  established  in  the  countries  of 
Thoo-na-pa-ran-ta  and  Tampa-dena.^f    From  thence  the  JPhra  went 
and  arrived  at  the  Pho-eoo  hill  J    To  the  south-east  was  the  sea.  On 
the  water  was  the  appearance  of  something  floating  and  just  appearing 
above  the  surface.   A  little  pw^  or  bamboo  rat  Ufted  up  its  nose  and 
did  homage  to  the  omniscient  PAre.   The  Pkra  smiled  at  these  two 
omens,  and,  in  reply  to  his  younger  brother  who  asked  for  explanation, 
said, '  Beloved  Anan-da,  in  the  year  101,  alter  I  shall  have  entered  into 
the  rest     pa-ree-neib-ban,  five  great  omens  shall  be  manifested  here. 
They  are,  Jirstf  A  violent  earthquake  shall  shake  the  whole  land. 
Second,  wh«ae  the  Bho-oo  peak  now  rises  there  shall  be  a  lake.  Third, 
the  TuhmooHFihmi'mjf'eii  river  shall  be  formed.   MmUkf  tiie  earth 

e  This  ia  on  die  Mta  river  which  nms  into  the  Irrawaddy  from  the  westward 
aesr  the  tofwn  of  Menboo. 

f  Tampu-dcna  is  one  of  the  ancient  names  for  Ceylon.  According  to  the 
pmctico  of  the  liutlhiat  nations  of  Indo-Chinese  to  transfer  to  their  own  coantries 
the  name  of  Budhiat  lands  in  the  west,  this  name  was  given  to  Pug&n  and  the 
sagroondiag  ooontiy.  The  name  was  prdbablj  given  after  the  books  were 
brought  from  them  and  a  reformation  made  in  religion.  Pnjj^n  was  more  anciently 
called  A-rimad-da-na.  Tliia  history,  however,  intimates  that  Tainp<i'dre-pa  wjia 
the  more  ancieui  name.  T/too-na'pa-mn-fa  is  mentioned  as  a  country  iu  the 
Bndbist  Beriptares.   See  ffottty**  Budhism,  p.  269. 

J  This  is  the  name  of  a  peak  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  near  to 
Prome.  Grcmt  changes  no  doubt  have  occoiTcd  in  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddj 
river,  probably  within  the  historical  period,  abont  Prome.  The  rooks  anmnd 
Brame  contain  lai^ge  depoeita  of  marine  shelly  so  that  the  Bnmflse  had  evidBooe 
of  the  sea  having  ones  reaohed  there. 
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dHfl  BM  and  Conn  F9op*p^  imi^*^  ^SyUi^  in  the  ooontry  to  booomt 
Tkmmhkti  te-^fo,  ti>e  fea  sball  be  dried  afk  In  tbe  time  when  tfaoie 
MMMihnll  be  uMiifiBetod  end  (blfiDed,  thet  little 

ki<  existliig  body,  and  become  a  man,  shall  be  king  over  a  great  coun- 
try under  the  name  of  Dwot-ta  hounj.  In  that  king's  reign,  in  the 
Mrm  ma  coustay,  my  dinne  religion  abidi  flouristi  eod  sIiaU  exist 
<tw^baMfe  kmg  agee-' " 

Aemdnig  to  thei  divine  piediotion  tke  Ffam  went  to  jnnw-hmI- 
hm  nd  in  the  yeer  40  of  leKgion  in  tbe  xeign  of  T^thdo-mm-h^ 
Badza  king  of  Pin-tMa-ta^oung  before  mentioned^  a  mighty  boar 
twelve  cubits  high  ravaged  the  country.  The  Crown  prince  La-ba-doo- 
ie  went  forth  anDdd  to  destroy  him.  The  boar  tied  to  the  Shaa 
eonlrj,  end  the  prinoe  followed.  The  glen  w\am  be  entered  tbf 
■rieteimr  eaet  of  the  Imwaddy  is  celled  We^wettg  (boer  entnnee) 
to  tUe  day.  Tbe  prince  olieeed  bim  down  tbe  west  beak  tbe 
Imwaddy,  though  how  the  boer  enhred  there  is  not  eteted,  and  he 
cros^e*]  a^^ain  to  the  east  bank.  As  from  his  great  height  his  belly 
was  Dot  wet  by  the  water,  the  place  he  reached  is  still  called  Wet-ma* 
iMMff  Owar  not  wet).  The  boar  then  continued  his  flight  down  the 
cell  bank  of  the  ri^er  until  he  came  to  an  island  near  to  TktHre-IAei' 
im^  Tliaie  the  prinoe  overtook  him.  The  place  is  caUed  ffWUo^ 
kmfem  to  this  day. 

The  pnnce  now  reflected  that  he  was  far  from  the  country  of  Ta- 
gOQikg,  and  that  his  story  of  having  killed  the  boar  woiUd  not  be 
believed ;  and  weaned  with  the  world  ho  determined  to  become  a  hermit 
ia  the  plaoe  where  he  was.  Thete  were  then  no  inhakntanto  neer  at 
baed  caeept  wild  anjmals.  In  tbe  jmigle  a  doe  produced  a  young  one 
ia  tbe  ISmn  of  a  boman  female  child.  The  doe,  startled  by  the  cry  of 
tbe  inl:ii)t,  fled,  and  the  hermit  coming  to  the  spot  was  astonished  at 
th.  isi^lit.  Tlic  liermit  carried  the  child  to  his  cell,  and  brought  her  up 
a«  his  own  daughter.  When  she  was  grown  up,  he  gave  her  the  name 
ef  Mk»-4im-r9e,  **  Such  is  the  story  of  the  first  establishment  of  the 
oljcC  !IW^ibtol40^  by  tbe  hermit  who  waa  tbe  brof^ 
tbe  kii^  of  T^k-gonng.*' 

Ia  the  very  year  when  the  Crown-prince  Idhho'doO'hi  went  forth  to 
llqr  the  boar,  the  queen  ot  Ta-goung  gave  birth  to  twin  sons.  They 

•  The  namo  or  an  extinct  volcano  abont  200  miles  north  from  Proma 
t  Tlus  ia  a  ylaoo  below  the  petroleum  wells  in  tbe  Ixrawaddjr  river. 
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were  both  bom  blind  and  named  Maha-Tham-ba-wA  and  Tsoo-la-fham' 
hthvod,    Tlie  king  iVom  shame  ordered  them  to  be  killed  ;  but  the 
queen  loving  the  children  of  her  own  boeom  oonoealed  them,  until 
they  were  nineteen  jeve  of  age.  The  king  then  having  diaoovered 
that  they  were  alive,  again  ordered  them  to  he  killed ;  hot  the  qoeen 
had  them  put  into  a  boat,  with  many  days*  provimonei,  and  set  them 
afliiat  on  the  Irrawaddy  river.  As  they  floated  down  the  river,  the  l)oat 
Btnick  ap^ainst  the  branch  of  a  Taeet  tree.  At  that  spot  in  after  times 
was  built  the  city  of  Tteet  Kaing,  As  they  proceeded  down  they  met 
with  a  See-loo^a,  who  gave  them  some  medicine  to  restore  their  eye> 
sight.   The  cure  was  effected,  and  lookmg  up  and  aeeing  tiie  sky  for 
the  first  tame  they  said,   The  sky  is  as  a  cover ;  the  earth  is  under- 
neath,"  and  hence  tlie  place  they  were  passinc^  was  calUnl  Mi/r-Jai. 
At  length  they  reached  the  place  at  Prome*  where  their  uncle  the 
hermit  dwelt.    There  they  beheld  the  hennit's  daughter  Bhe-da-ree 
drawing  water  from  the  stream,  with  a  goord.  As  the  water  would 
not  flow  readily  into  the  gourd  they  opened  it.   Bhe-da-rde  then  filled 
it  and  returned  to  her  father's  cell.   She  told  him  the  cause  of  her 
quick  return,  and  the  ycung  Princes  being  called,  they  told  their  story, 
and  the  hermit  leanied  then,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  his  sister  the 
Queen  Kein-naree'de-wee.    After  this  the  elder  brother  Prince  Mahd- 
Tham4Mhiod  waa  manied  to  the  hennit's  daughter  Bke^dtHree.  Thia 
was  in  the  year  fiO.of  religion  according  to  the  MM  JEUuba  Wmg^ 
or,  by  the  Burmese  reckoning  of  the  period  of  Gautama's  death,  488 
years  before  Christ.    From  this  time  commences  the  history  of  the 
monarchy  established  at  Thare-khet-ta-ya,  .md  no  further  notice  is 
taken  of  Tagoung  and  the  upper  country  of  the  Irrawaddy  until  some 
centuries  later. 


NiiU  en  ike  t^ifmology  ofth$  word  M^tm-ma  or  Mran  mi. 

In  the  Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Societv  No.  I.  of  1853,  i.«?  an  interest- 
iug  paper  by  Mr.  13.  H.  Hodgson,  on  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  borderers,  cmpared  with  the  Thibetan  and  Himalayan  tongues. 
In  that  p^>er  Mr.  Hodgson  appean  to  conclude  that  the  term  Burma 
or  Burmese,  which  is  the  Enropeanized  form  of  lihe  name  hy  which 

*  Seo  JooriuU  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  XXV.  p.  173,  for  au  occotuii  of  tho 
pugoda  hoflt  upon  that  spot. 
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that  people  call  themselves,  can  be  traced  to  the  native  name  for 
aaiL  Xbijs  however,  is  o\yeu  to  some  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Hodggon'g 
gmmwl  oonclucion  that  the  Irnignago  of  the  UinuUayan,  Indo-ChioeM^ 
ad  Thibetin  tiibet  ire  of  one  fiunilj  is  ftdlj  justified. 

Hie  name  by  which  the  people  known  to  Eniopeens  BumiMis  or 
JDanneee  call  themBelTes,  is  written  by  them  Mran-ma  and  8om»> 
time^'  Mnim-ma,  and  is  pronounced  Ba-nid.  The  Arakanese  call  them- 
teives  Ma-ra-m^  which  is  a  Yariatioo  of  the  same  word.  The  (questions 
Ufolted  are, — 

Isi.  JDoes  the  word  Mran-ma  contain  the  root  signifying  man  in 
aoBM  of  the  Indo-C?hinose  diakots  P 

2Bd.    Is  the  word  Hran-ma  directly  derived  from  the  name  for 

man  irt^neraliy,  and  on  that  account  used  m  the  national  designation 
of  tlie  Burma  ? 

3nL  Can  any  other  origin  for  the  term  Mran-ma  be  found,  (rom 
which  it  is  more  likely  to  be  derived  ? 

It  is  shown  by  Mt,  Hodgson  that  in  many  ni  the  above  languages 
mm  and  stt  mean  /,  and  man,  (pp.  5,  84,  36  and  68),  and  hence  it  is 

cimrhidtHl  tliat  tlie  etymology  ot*  Burma  or  Burmese  is  recovered. 
The  word  Burma  or  Burmese  no  doubt  is  llic  European  form  ol'  Ba- 
niiL  Is  the  written  fiorm  Mran-ma  the  original,  of  which  tho 
spoken  fimn  Ba-md  b  a  meie  colloquialism  ?  or  is  the  latter  the  real 
original  oipiession  of  the  name  for  the  race  ?  The  Ankanese,  it  may 
he  noted,  do  not  nse  the  form  BthmA  and  therefore  are  never  called  by 
Jfclurup^'iins  Bumians  or  Burmese. 

The  root  mi  in  the  Bunnesc  lanjTuac^c  ba.s  now  no  known  rcfcrcnco 
to  tho  pronoun  or  to  man,  as  a  general  term,  whatever  it  may 
lionMriy  have  had.  It  now  means  female with  the  prefix  s  it  means 
mother,  and  sometimes  a  daoghter.  As  an  affix  to  the  word  iha  or 
Sm,  ekild,  it  signifies  a  female  Mid.  The  root  sia  has  the  same 
gv^^iK'nil  meaning, yj?»M/« ;  but  hah  a  more  dignified  sis^nification  than 
•H.  It  is  also  applied  to  female  animals.  The  word  lor  won:an, 
Mirnhma  or  Mi-mOf  is  probably  the  union  of  the  two  forms  of  the  root 
lefweenting  female,  and  is  applied  to  woman  as  the  female  |Nir  9xeeU 
lewM  (see  p.  66  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  piqper).  The  personsl  pronoun 
JgyaiM  J,  is  botKimasouline  and  feminine.  But  though  I  cannot  agree 
thdt  th«'  root  mi  or  ma  appears  in  the  word  Mran-md,  that  root  mav 
jpoasibly  ap]^>ear  iu  the  Burmese  word  mi/Of  mro  or  in  its  Arakuuc»o 

i)  2 
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ferm,  mrm^raee,  and  $oed;  poMibly  fthotltlsirofd  may  originally  have 
signified  wmn,  in  the  Burniej^e  as  now  in  the  MHi  language,  (see  p. 
34).  Mr.  J.  R.  Logan  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ind.  Arch,  for  J 857, 
Vol.  IL,  observes  "  The  root  of  Mran-mi  is  ran,  one  of  the  foims  of  A 
widely  tpiead  HimaUic  ni&ie  for  num.  £ami  bas  th6  fame  root» 
ivith  the  giufetmal  in  pbee  of  tiie  ktend  prefix.**  I  lunre  noit  been  abfo 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  grounda  on  wbidi  this  obaemiHon  is  fbunded. 

The  question  still  remains,  whence  the  word  Mran-m6^  whieb  li 
pronounced  Ba-md,  and  in  the  Arakanese  fonn  Ma-ra-md,  is  derived? 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  modem  appellation  adopted  by  the  |)eople  since 
they  became  Budhist,  and  derived  from  the  Pali  word  Brah-ma  signi*- 
fying  celestial  beings,  as  shown  in  the  text.  Hence  it  leally  haa  eoly 
'an  aooidental  nmilaril^  to  tiie  wovd  for  man  in  some  of  the  Indo^. 
Chinese  dialeete.  It  is  much  as  if  the  An^U  had  adopted  the  national 
name  Avgeli  with  their  Christianity,  with  tliis  ditieronce,  that  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  Angli  originally  so  called  themselves,  but 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  the  Burmese  called  themselves,  before 
thqr  adopted  the  name  Mrtm-mA,  The  pride  of  the  people  oansed 
them  to  aasnme  this  as  their  natiottal  designalaon.  l%e  'onfy  name* 
for  the  ancient  tribes  which  may  have  become  the  Mran-ma  nation, 
which  we  are  ac<^uainted  with,  are  Pyoo,  Kan-yan  or  Kan-ran  and 
Thek  or  Suk. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  adopting  the  word  Brah-ma  as  their  national 
Viaxtoe  they  kept  in  view  also  their  native  root  ma  as  Mr.  Hodgson 
would  appear  to  conclude?  Thia  I  wiH  not  Tentore  to  afflrm,  but 
of  the  diiect  origin  of  13ie  present  national  name  I  hanre  no  doubt. 
Nor  need  it  cause  atarprise  that  a  people  shouM  ba;ve  adopted  a  foreign 
term  to  designate  theniFclves.  With  their  religious  instructors  they 
received  knowledge  of  every  kind.  The  districts  of  their  country 
were  named  after  the  countries  of  their  teachers.  Even  their  great 
river,  known  in  the  vernacular  aa  J^'^yt,  received  an  e^nvalenttema 
in  Pal:, — S-ra-wthH ;  and  their  capHal  city  ahrays  haa  a  Pali  namei 
IVom  the  histoiy  it  ia  evident  tliat  tename  Mraii4tt&  waa  not  adopted 
until  after  several  tribes  had  been  united  under  one  p<yweffiil  chief,  by 
whose  fiat  the  name  would  readily  have  been  adopted. 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  root  vii  and  its  appearance  in  the 
word  Mim^ma  or  JtMMJia  (woman),  it  is  curious  that  the  Chineae  of 
Yunan  call  the  Boraeae  Mim  <Nr  fpni^-ffiiiMt,  and  IM  ia  the  wmm 
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fim  to  then  by  Maieo  Polo.  I  oaanofe  ny  how  tha  duneie  got 
thi«Qid,butitUpoMnilBtiiat  Xm  was  the  origiiMa  dmm  fortbe 
iMe,  aad  eontftint  the  root  mwiiiig  man.   However  that  may  be,'t]» 

voril  in  this  or  any  similar  senie  is  now  entirely  lotfc  among  the  Bur* 
mr^\  excepting  as  above  noted  in  the  term  lor  woman,  and  it  may 
be  in  Mm  (race).  It  does  not  appear  as  the  name  of  any  of  the  tribes 
with  wfaieh  the  Bunneae  night  he  mppoeed  to  be  mmiediately 


Having  traced  thus  far  the  legends  ol*  the  Burmese  race  from  the 
OMftisafc  period,  down  to  the  time  when  a  new  dynasty  was  establisiied 
MarPjreme,  aboat  three  hundied  miles  lower  down  the  Iixawaddy 
IhM  tiie  angawit  eapital  T^igoong,  it  will  be  oonTeiueiit  to  pause,  aad 
Haiia  how  ftr  we  can  disoem  any  tnie  historical  baaia  in  the  legends 
aad  lalea  which  hafe  been  nanated. 

The  physiognomy  and  the  language  of  the  Burmese  people,  as  well 
as  thoiie  of  the  adjoining  trilu's,  j»roclaim  them  all  to  belong  to  the 
asaw  fiumly  of  nations  as  the  tribes  of  Thibet  and  the  Eastern 
HiBsalajB.   ¥rhenoe  did  th^  eomef  and  how  did  they  artiTe  at 
Ihor  pgcacttt  eoontfy  f  Th»  theory  of  Friehatd  in  Ua  Katafal  History 
^TMan  on  this  snbjeet  is  probable,  is  supported  by  existing  ftets,  and 
ac  "hIs  with  the  physical  geograplij'  of  the  regions  north  of  the  coun- 
tne.^  now  occupied  by  the  Indo-Chinese  races.    That  author  thus 
nfen  to  those  peoples.    "  The  vast  region  of  Asia  forming  the  south* 
tMhiin  oonier  of  that  ContiBent,  which  reaches  in  the  sea  border  fioin 
the  common  month  of  the  Ganges  and  the  ^ahmapntm,  to  the 
Heangwho,  or  Yellow  Ri^er  el  CSmia,  and  even  ftuther  norl^wai^ 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  or  Selinga,  is  inhabited  by  races  of 
pec^le  who  resemble  each  other  so  strongly  in  moral  and  phyncal 
peculiarities,  and  in  the  general  character  of  their  language  s,  as  to  giTO 
fiae  to  n  sni^ieMni  that  they  all  belong  to  one  atodc.   With  the  liwm 
whaA  deaeend  from  the  high  ooontry  of  Central  Asia,  and  pour  their 
firerging  waters  on  aD  ridee,  after  traversing  extensive  r^ions  <it 
lower  tdevation,  into  the  remote  ocean,  these  nations  appear  also  to 
have  come  down,  at  various  periods,  from  the  south-eastern  bonier  of 
th«  Great  Plateau  ;  in  different  parts  of  which,  tribes  are  stUl  recog> 
vised  wfaotesembie  them  in  tetnres  and  langnaga." 
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To  the  l^reat  central  region  of  high  Abia,  Prichud  traces  what  he 

terms  the  live  nomadic  races,  namely  the  Ui^rian,  the  Turkinh,  tlie 
MonifoHan,  the  Tungusiau,  aiul  on  the  south-east  the  Bhotiya,  "  the 
mountain  people  who  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindustan  have 
«ppropriAted  the  name  oi  TarUn»  though  they  have  no  right  to  that 
oelehrated  appdlation,  which  belonged  originally  to  the  MoDgbUan 
tribe  who  inhabited  the  banka  of  the  lake  Bongir.**  And  again,  If 
we  were  at  liberty  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  their 
nation,  it  would  1h\  that  all  the  people  who  inhabit  the  low  countries 
of  south -eastern  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  or  at  least  from 
that  of  the  Hoang-ho,  southward  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Brah* 
maputra,  are  offiwta  from  one  of  the  great  nomadic  races  of  high  Asia, 
namely  from  the  Kiotiya,  who  occupy  the  aouthem  margin  of  the 
great  central  upland.'*  This  conjecture  ?8  in  a  great  measure  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  13.  H.  Hodgson,  who,  in  the  paper  already 
(juoted,  observes  that  "  One  type  of  language  prevails  from  tlie  Kali  to 
the  Kuladan,  and  from  Ladakh  to  Malacca,  so  as  to  bring  the  Hima- 
layans,  the  Indo-Chinese,  and  Thibetaoa  into  one  family." 

It  ia  leaionable  to  conclude  that  tribes  leaving  the  south-eaatem 
margin  of  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia,  early  in  the  existence  of 
the  human  race,  would  naturally  follow  the  downward  course  of  streams 
und  rivers.  Among  the  earlier  eniig^rants  from  that  j)art  of  Asia 
towards  the  south,  as  far  as  we  can  now  discover,  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Mon  or  Talamg  people,  the  aborigines,  so  to  speak,  of 
Pegu.  It  ia  also  probable  that  the  Kaiena  left  their  ancient  dwelling- 
place  at  an  eariy  period.  They  have  remained  for  the  most  part  up 
to  the  present  time  uninfluenced  by  Budhism,  and  with  their  language 
unwritten,  until  a'oout  the  year  Ls30  A.  D.  Their  traditions  of  th'Mr 
own  ori<cin,  or  at  least  of  the  route  by  which  they  aiTived  at  their 
present  seats,  are  therefore  more  trustworthy  than  thoae  of  the 
Burmese  or  of  the  Talaings  are,  regarding  themselves.  Many  of  these 
traditions  are  preserved  in  a  small  volume  written  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Mason,  Missionary  to  the  Karen  people.  It  is  entitled  '*  Traditions 
of  the  Ehlers."  While  the  tnulitions  or  legends  of  the  Uuj-niese, 
influenced  by  the  source  whence  they  derived  their  religion,  and  by 
•the  ambition  of  their  kings  to  tract?  descent  from  the  Budhist 
sovereigns  of  their  holy  land,  refer  to  India  as  the  cradle  of  the  royal 
race,  and  almost  seem  to  derive  the  great  body  of  the  people  from 
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ttie  same  countn',  the  more  tnLst\vt)rthjr  traditions  of  the  Karens  point 
to  ctntral  Ajsia  as  their  ancient  home. 

Tbeir  traditioiif  say,  We  ancientlj  oanie  from  beyond  the  mer  of 
mnng  nnd,  and  haviiig  marked  oat  Ziotimay  (two  hundred  and  fi% 
auki  north-eaat  of  Maabnain),  for  ouaeWee,  retamed.  Afterwarda 
vImb  we  came  to  dwell  there,  we  found  the  Shans  occupying  the 
oowitry.  Then  the  Karens  cursed  them,  saying,  'Dwell  je  in  the 
dividing  of  countries.* " 

The  countries  in  which  Europeana  hist  came  in  oontaot  with  Karens 
hate  only  lately  been  occnpied  by  them,  but  the  monntain  eoontiy 
iujamai  the  Salween  and  Sitang  riven,  haa  pvobaUy  been  theua  ibr 
maoyagea. 

Dr.  Mason  points  out  that  Fa-Hian,  the  Chinese  ])il2^rim  to  India 
of  the  fourth  century,  also  speaks  of  crossing  tlie  "river  of  sand"  or 
great  desert  between  China  and  Thibet.  Further  it  is  stated,  "  Their 
tnditioiia  point  nneqoiTOoaUy  to  an  ancient  connection  with  China; 
ftr  Tie  or  Tien  ia  ^ken  of  aa  a  god  inferior  to  Jehovah,*  and  c/B^ 
iag  to  the  manes  of  tiieir  anceslors  ia  as  common  among  the  Karens 
as  it  is  among  the  Chinese."  It  is  evident  "  the  river  of  sand"  ot  the 
Ksens  must  be  the  great  sandy  desert  of  MongoHa,  stretching  for  many 
haadreda  of  miles  along  either  side  of  tlie  40°  of  North  latitude.  The 
aloiy  of  coming  to  Ziminay  tmder  a  chief  to  inspect  the  coontiy,  and 
then  letnming,  most  be  accepted  as  the  modem  Teraion  of  the  ftct, 
tiiat  about  Zimmay  they  were  stopped  in  their  progress  south  along 
th"  v\  at<ir-8hed  range,  between  the  Salween  and  Menanf  rivers,  by 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  Shan  race.  Tlie  Karens  are  mentioned 
by  Haroo  Polo,  and  appear  then  to  have  occupied  the  country  eaat  of 
Bsmtr  on  the  upper  Irrawaddy. 

Some  of  the  rehgioos  traditiona  of  the  Karens  are  remarkable. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  the  Indo-Chinese  tribes  with  which 
I  ain  acquaint<?d,  by  the  knowletlge  they  have  of  the  existence  of  one 
etenial  liod.  He  is  not  worshipped,  bec  ause,  as  they  appear  to  suppose, 
be  is  angry  with  them.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  with  proba> 
bili^  bow  they  acquired  this  knowledge.  They  believe  also  that  they 
sacs  possessed  books.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  some 
writerB  aa  to  the  Caucasian  countenances,*'  the  long  fiu»es,  and 
*  ftiraight  noses'*  of  the  Karens,  I  must  uphold  that  their  national 

*  Or  Ya>wa,  tho  namo  given  by  tho  Karens  to  Uod. 
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pliysiogiiomy  is  essentially  Indo-Chinese,  and  their  speech  connectB 
them  with  the  same  family.  In  every  Indo-Chinese  tribe,  occasional 
exceptions  to  the  geaenU  flat  physiogaomy  lure  met  with.  These 
are  afanort  alwaji  among  the  men.  The  woauii  have  moro  frequentlj 
the  true  type  of  Mangollaa  or  Bhotiya  &oe. 

Saoh  tribea  aa  tiia  BurmeBe,  the  Karens  and  the  Hon  would  readily 
find  their  way  from  centiul  Asia  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Salweeu 
and  Mee-nam  to\vai"ds  the  south.  Some  would  be  led  westerly,  and 
so  gain  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  in  the  upper  course  of  that  river. 
Thiey  the  TalamgB  and  Bonneee  probably  did  at  an  early  period,^ 
•while  the  Karens  kept  for  ages  to  the  monntabs  bordering  east  and 
west  of  the  Salween  and  Mee-nam  riven,  and  only  lately  came  into  the 
Irrawaddy  valley  and  along  the  mountains  borderinp^  the  sea-coa«t  as 
far  as  the  12°  N.  L.  They  may  be  classed  in  three  great  divisions, 
having  numerous  tribes  and  dialects,  but  all  possessing  the  same  clia- 
lacteristics  as  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  up  to  the  20th  degree  of 
north  latitode. 

It  has  aheady  been  mentioned  that  the  people  osUed  by  Europeans 
Burman  or  Burmese,  called  themselves  Mran-ma,  a  name  which  is 
generally  pronounced  by  them  Ba-md.  This  word,  as  has  also  been 
stated,  ii  of  foreign  origin.  From  the  history  we  learn  that  at  an 
early  period  there  were  three  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
who  iqvpear  to  have  been  the  progenitom    the  present  nation.  Thesa 

•  Mr.  J.  B.  Logan  remarks  upon  this  subject  aa  follows : 

"The  present  position  of  the  Mon-Anam  nations  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  moved  into  Ultra-India,  and  thence  into  India.  But  the  relation  of  the 
Mnti-Ann  1,1  to  thi'  Viii(ly:iTi  dialects  sliows,  that  tlio  Dravirian  traits  of  tho 
former  were  wholly  or  chiefly  acquired  in  Bengal,  and  rendem  it  probable  that 
tiiey  did  not  reaeh  the  wmth  by  the  bssia  of  the  Inawadfy,  bat  by  that  of  the 
Taaog'po  Brahmaputra,  like  the  later  Tiheto^Bnmiaa  tnbes.  How  far  Ultra-Indift 
wastbeo  inhabited,  and  what  lanprnages  wore  there  8|K)ken,  cannot  therefore  be  as- 
certained from  the  character  of  tho  Mon-Anam  languages."  Again.  The  Siniauf/ 
•ad  liida-iMaiifUare  theparestramnants  of  apre-Hinuilaieoolony,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  simihurDiaTiro- Australian  tribes  occupied  it,  so  fsur  as  it  was  inhabited, 
before  the  Mon-Anam  race  entfrrdthe region."  Journal,  Indian  Arch.  pp.  156,  157. 
Among  tho  traditions  of  the  Mrau-  ma  race  in  Ai-akaa,  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
a  hateAil  race  of  men,  wUoh  eziBted  on  the  asa  emuf,  when  the  Hraa-mas  entered 
the  country.  They  arc  called  in  the  vernacular  llcr-loo  which  implies  a  monster, 
or  cannibal,  in  human  shape.  It  is  from  these  bcinga  that  the  countiy  rocpivetl  ha 
Pali  name  of  ltck-k}uiik  and  hence  its  present  name  Ka-khaing.  liek-khaik 
appenie  to  have  the  same  general  etgndfioatioa  as  the  ▼eraaenlar  Bst-loe.  The 
Pali  name  being  given  to  the  country  woulfl  seem  to  show  that  somo  B.  r.]<ws 
were  still  tlxere,  when  tho  Budhist  missionaries  entered  Arakaiu  The  word 
Bee-loo  appears  to  answer  generally  in  popular  moaning  to  the  English  Ogre. 
There  are  no  traoes  of  the  Moa  people  efer  haviog  pesMd  thraagh  Arekaa. 
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trftw  are  called  l^yoo  or  Byoo,  Kam-yan  or  Kan-ran,  and  Thek  or  bj 
tile  Arakanese  Sak.*    They  probably  were  tliree  allied  tribes,  more 
cindj  connected  with  each  other  than  were  others  of  the  same  original 
itock,  seltled  in  the  iqiper  Irrswaddj  Tallej,  or  on  the 
■nMliiiii    I  eee  no  reaMxn  for  doubtuig  that  they  had  found  tbeSr 
totiie  Talley  of  the  Irrmwaddy  by  what  w  now  the  track  of  the 
Aioape  caravans  from  Yunan,  which  track  debouches  at  Bamo  on 
the  rv^T.    There   they  probably  remained  for  many  ages  witliout 
being  disturbed  by  any  superior  tribe.    The  history  of  the  Burmese 
kiuigvzitton  onder  the  direct  inflaenoe  of  the  kings,  it  is  not  iurpriong 
^erery  effort  ahould  therein  be  made  to  show,  that  the  royal  rade 
kdnended  from  the  kinga  of  those  people  who  brought  to  the  Bar* 
■Befctters,  science,  and  religion  ;  whereby  the  savage  Indo-Chinese 
of  the  Irrawaddv  were  civilized  uikI  made  into    a  nation. 
Acwrtiingly  we  find  that  the  ioundation  of  the  state  of  Kap-pi-la-wot 
^Atoheof  Bfljpootaia  carefully  described,  and  as  it  i^peamto  hi 
■Ullui  to  be  an  hiatorieil  het  that  Kap-fi4a^wai  was  attaoked,  and 
^  piople  disperaed,  even  duang  the  lifii  of  Gautama,  a  previeoi 
^V^Siition  from  thence  to  Burmah  under  Abhi  Radza  is  invented  for 
the  national  history.    This  name  Abhi  is  native  not  Pali,  signifying 
an  ac  Hstor  in  the  fourth  generation,  and  the  names  of  his  two  sons, 
botkcslled  Kan,  with  the  Pali  word  for  king  and  the  natkive  tenni 
•Mertnd  younger,  added,  appear  to  refer  to  them  as  acknowledged 
Ml  of  the  Km^^rm  tribe.   Under  the  two  sons  of  Ahht  Radza  i 
opvtiKiu  of  the  tribes  or  of  the  [)eo})le  under  their  sway  takes  place ; 
tiieeiJer  branch  going  westward  and  SL'ttling  in  tlie  country  now  called 
A^f^kaa ;  the  younger  remaining  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  In 
tbii  legend  there  appears  to  be  a  germ  of  truth.   The  Arakanese  also 
^  the  national  name  of  Mran-ma.  The  coontry  tiiey  inhabil 
nteived  the  BudMat  name  of  Beh^l^M  firam  the  mouten  believed 
^iebhit  that  wild  unknown  coast,  andhenee  the  modem  native  name 
^lAtnng  and  the  Kuropcan  Arakan.    But  this  name  has  no  conneo- 
^jd  lith  the  rai-e  of  the  people.    The  Arakanese  being  of  the  same 
1^  as  the  Burmese,  and  still  acknowledged  to  be  the  elder  btanok 

the  &mily,  nndoobtedly  entered  their  present  eoontiy  from 
<«hiiri,  tiiaft  if  from  the  upper  vaUey  of  tiie  Iiiswaddy,  ae  their  owtt 

*  B4k  u  utiU  the  name  of  a  siuall  hiil  tribo  in  Acaltaa.    It  is  uimiar  is  tomnJL 
^  *•  MM  €f  Um  tribe  Qaatama  bskngad  to. 
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traditioiis  attest ;  and  it  appears  not  improbable  tbat  tliis  moyement 

may  have  been  made  by  the  mountain  passes  which  Kuii  Radza-(j\)ee 
is  described  as  having  traversed  to  go  westward.  But  according  to 
the  history  this  event  occurred  thirty-one  generations  of  kini^s  before 
the  time  of  Gautama.  That  race,  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-fint  king's 
leign,  died  out  in  Tagonng,  or  rather  was  driven  out  by  an  invaoon 
of  northern  hordes.  A  female  descendant  of  the  kings  was  presenred, 
and  when  the  Sakya  race  of  Kap-pi-la-wot  was  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Gautama,  or  about  tlie  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  one  of 
the  princes  of  that  tribe  named  Dazu  j{adza  is  again  described  aa 
coming  from  Kdp^UUhwoi  to  the  Irrawaddy,  to  continue  the  ancient 
race  in  that  region.  That  wild  Indo-Chinese  tribes  should  find  their 
way  finom  the  bleak  north,  down  to  warmer  and  more  fertile  climates 
of  the  south,  is  credible  ;  and  that  after  reaching  the  Irrawaddy  they 
should  })roceed  westward  across  the  mountains,  and  so  reach  tlie  sea, 
is  not  improbable,  as  the  more  direct  route  down  the  Irrawaddy  was 
already  occupied  by  the  Mon.  That  such  indeed  was  theb  course  is 
borne  out  by  eodsting  facts.  But  if  we  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  countries  lying  between  Bengal  and  Bunnah,  from  Oachar  east- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  ;  and  consider  also  the  difficulties 
for  travellir.f*^  over  that  route,  which  must  have  V)een  presented  twenty - 
five  centuries  ago,  the  supposed  emigration,  either  for  conquest  or 
colonization,  by  the  comparatively  civilized  tribes  of  India^  to  the 
barbarous  wilds  lying  east  of  Tipperah  and  Oachar,  will  i^pear  very 
improbable.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  highly  probable  that  religious 
seal  would  carry  missionaries  wherever  a  route  for  trade  existed, 
however  wild  and  dangerous  that  route  might  have  been.  It  appears 
probable  that  a  trade  did  exist  from  early  times  through  eastern  Bengal 
nid  the  upper  Inawaddy  to  China.*  Traffic  is  frequently  carried 
on  by  voy  difficult  routes,  juid  by  paths  which  people  well  advanced 
in  civilization,  in  a  fertile  «id  extensive  country,  would  not  follow  in 
search  of  a  land  to  colonize.  Kerchants  will  venture  into  such  countries 
as  is  exempli6ed  in  the  way  the  wild  tribes  east  and  northeast  of  Arakan 
are  now  supphed  with  salt,  and  other  necessai  ies  of  life.  Where  traders  go 
for  love  of  gain,  missionaries  will  go  from  religious  zeal.  From  these  cou- 
siderations  then,  while  the  passage  of  Budhist  Missionaries  to  Burma  by 

*  The  part  of  Cliina  bordering  on  Burma  is  called  Tsoin  bj  the  Bormeso. 
Was  the  Indiaa  name  Ch9tn  derived  from  this  sonroe  ? 
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t'jt  iL'fficalt  paths  in  cjuestion  inii^ht  be  accepted,  the  supposeil  irnmigra- 
tiOQ  of  any  of  the  ro3'al  races  of  Gangetic  India  t<»  the  Irrawaddy  by  th3 
#azzke  rout«,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  or  even  later,  will  appear  very 
■iyrob«ble>    Those  tribes  H»pear  to  have  regarded  Oangetie  India  as 
^  &foiued  land  of  the  earlh,a]id  would  scarcely  ha^  emigiated  to 
the  wage  ooontiy  east  of  Bengal.  There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  for 
ropfosing-  that  any  missionaries  went  to  any  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Bunna  bclore  the  year  23t  of  religion,*  wlien  tJcnt  in  tlu*  reign 
of  Lkam  ma  Asoka  as  related  in  this  history,    iiut  is  the  record  of 
T^m^^mO'ka'-dhamma'rek-'kkee-ta  being  deputed  by  the  third  great 
eoaadi  aa  miasionaiy  to  Banna  trae  P  It  ^ipears  not.  The  Bndhist 
wolings  presetred  in  Ceylon  inform  ns  that  Oo^-te-m  and  Tkathna 
were  depated  as  missionaries  to  Thoo-wan-na^hoomee,    By  that  name 
no  doubt  is  meant  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Mon  or  Talaing  race, 
and  their  chief  city  then  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tha-tung  lying 
balaecn  the  mouths  of  the  Salween  and  Sittang  riven.   No  doubt  the 
MiMiimarinB  reached  it  by  aea.   That  gold  was  anciently  found  in  that 
ndoily  ia  testified  from  the  Burmese  name  of  Shwe-gyeen,  literally 
*^  gold  washing,**  now  borne  by  a  town  on  the  Sittang,  and  gold  is  still 
loun  1  there,  though  probably  in  diminished  quantity  to  what  it  was 
anciently,    Tliis  no  doubt  was  the  origin  of  the  name    Aurea  regio" 
of  Ptolemy.   This  history  assumes  that  the  Pali  name  A-pa-ranta 
mesna  Bmrma.   There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  this  conclusion. 
Tbe  word  means  western  country  and  we  must  look  westward  from 
Gangettc  India  to  find  it.   The  fact  is  the  modem  Burmese,  jealoua 
of  the  Talaing  peojde  having  beyond  all  doubt  received  a  liudhist 
mittionaxy  in  the  time  of  the  great  Dhamma  Athaukay  determined  to 
ayyionriato  a  great  missionary   to  themselves.    Portions  of  their 
couatiy  were  also,  after  the  £Mhion  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese  countries, 
aamed  from  the  Budhist  scriptures,  one  Provinoe  being  called  2%oo-fM- 
fm-^nm^a,  and  this  name  lent  a  specious  support  to  the  modem  fraud 
or  delusion  of  A-pa-ran-ta  signifying  Burma.    But  many  otlu-r  cir- 
c^irji^t;inc-es  seem  to  show  that  the  Mon  or  Talaing  race,  received 
Budhi^m  l^efure  the  Burmese  did.   Although  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Savanna  Bhumi  was  planned  by  people  in  Qangetic  India,  it 
b  Boi  probable  that  so  eventially  a  sea-hating  people  had  their  own 

*  B.  C.  308  or  twelve  years  before  Alexander  crossed  the  Iiidns. 

K  2 
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■Inpt  to  eonTey  the  miasioiuuriet  aeroM  tha  Bay  of  BeogaL   Thou  \mm 

did  thcv  arrive  at  their  destination  ? 

We  may  bo  sure  that  the  mission  to  Suvanna  Bhumi  was  not  plan- 
aad  like  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  an  unknown  land,  but  was  determined 
Ml  M  ft  niiieicm  to  extend  leUgion  to  %  oonntry  elreedy  known  at  leeefc 
on  He  eea-ooasty  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  oonaideied  to  oftr 
ft  fair  field  for  fmeoese.  It  is  probable  th«t  the  people  of  the  Coro- 
maudel  Coast  alroad}'  had  settlements  on  the  Arakancse  and  Talainj^ 
toasts  as  places  of  trade,  and  the  Budhists  of  Gan^yetic  India  would 
kl  all  probability  resort  to  some  of  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
eontinent,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Bay.  of  BengaL  At  that 
time  it  is  prohftble  that  the  people  of  Telingann  earned  on  oommeBOft 
with  AiMfMia  jSAiMRt,  and  the  Budhist  miMionanes  would  embark  in 
their  ships. 

it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Talaing  people  call  them- 
selves Mon.*  They  are  called  Talaing  by  the  Burmese.  How  cama 
the  latter  to  give  them  this  designation  ?  Certainly  it  does  not  bear 
the  Boimd  of  an  Indo-Chinese  wonL  It  is  probably  derived  from  the 
word  Telinga»  and  hence  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Inft> 
waddy,  separated  during  long  ages  from  the  kindred  tribes  to  the 
south  of  th<'m,  only  came  to  know  the  ^lon  alter  tliese  latter  had  settle- 
ments of  Telingas  on  their  coa^t.f  Tiiese  people  no  doubt  extended 
their  commerce  into  the  interior,  and  hence  the  name,  easily  ehaiiged 
into  Tttkunff,  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  population.  The  same 
result  of  a  partial  knowledge  of  ft  leading  raoe  may  still  he  seen.  Until 
eomparatively  of  late  years,  the  Burmese  mixed  up  English  and  all 
Europeans  with  the  natives  of  India  in  the  one  common  appellation 
of  Kuld  or  western  foreigners ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  war  with  the 

-  ^  The  Bev.  Dr.  Mason  in  bis  work  on  Bnrmah  states  his  opinkMi  that  the  Mo« 

Inn^npro  is  entirely  distinct  from  all  the  In(lo«C!iin(  so  lanjpin^s  of  the  tribes 
odji  iniii;^',  nnil  coDsidcrs  that  Mon  comes  nearer  to  the  Kole  ur  Ho  lan^xuago  as 
depioteu  by  Major  Tickell  in  the  JToomal  of  the  Aeiatio  Society,  Vals.  IX.  ud  X., 
^lan  any  other.  Mr.  J.  R  Logan  consiili  i  s  '  the  radical  identity  of  the  native 
pronouns,  dcfinitivea,  aud  numerals  of  the  Kdl  with  those  of  the  Mon-  Anam  gronp 
OS  oataUisUed."  Both  '*  groups  in  their  glossarial  basis,  arc  branches  of  ouo 
formation,  mnoh  more  akin  to  Tibeto  Borman  than  to  Drovirian.*'  Jour.  Ind. 
Arch.  1859,  p.  6G.  For  the  connection  between  nil  f lie  laiijrua'jfs  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  Toraoiau  family,  aoe  table  Ko,  iV.  in  Max  Muller'a  Soienoe  fif 
Language. 

t  There  is  said. to  have  been  a  Bin^  eotony  ^  Meelwai^  the  eite  of  which 
was  called  Bamapooray  vide  Crawford. 
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EdM  of  1826-26  tin*  tlMj  liftTe  limt  to  dirtbgoith  belwrn  tk« 

moK  pfrominent  of  tihe  natioiw  lying  weft  of  them. 

Bat  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  Hurmesc  received  religion  and 
ixtici  from  India.  Did  they  receive  these  thruui^h  the  Talaings  or 
iiw  an  independent  louree  ?  It  is  certain  that  thay  bad  no  direct  ta« 
fMVM  wiih  the  eeft  prohthly  nntii  the  feoond  eentuiy  of  the  Ghristiaii 
«a.  Their  alphabet  diAn  m  aoine  degree  from  th»t  of  the  TeUingi, 
tboegli  both  eve  formed  on  the  Dera  Negri  model.  The  eircaUir  form 
of  tbe  letters  of  both  indicates  tlie  influence  of  the  Tamulic  letters. 
Tbe  Burmese  aj)j)oars  the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  and  has  probably 
been  formed  at  a  later  period  than  the  other.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
the  Burmeae  people  laoolTed  their  religum  and  lettezs  through  the 
laniTeiin  of  their  ooiiama  the  Arakanese,  for  that  people  refer  to  the 
caftvaid  aa  tiieir  own  sonree  of  both.  The  paiaage  of  Indian  Budhist 
Qtisibnaries  therefore  from  Gangetic  India  througli  Bengal  and 
Murnipore  to  Burma,  is  a  probable  event,  but  it  took  place  much 
kttf  than  has  been  represented.  The  only  direct  eridence  we  yet 
hsft  on  this  auhjeot,  ia  the  diaooyery  of  a  Budhiat  iawga  at  the  ancieiit 
capital  Tagoong^  hearing  an  inaoription  in  the  Dm  Nagnoharaetsr  aa 
dmcrihcid  by  Colonel  Barney  in  the  5th  voluma  of  the  Journal  of  tiia 
Asitic  Society  of  Bengal,  page  157.  This  image  was  found  to  have 
a  Sanscrit  in»icriptir)n,  beiiii,'  tlie  well  known  text  of  Ye-dham-ma  kc.  &.c. 
This  ia  qot  the  only  in^icription  of  the  same  kind  that  has  been  found 
at  TagooDg,  and  the  iaet  ^ipeaia  to  ifidioato  that  TagonngreoeiTed 
pimionariaa  dneet  from  nortbam  India.  The  eharaetor  in  which  the 
fhofe  test  ia  written  on  the  baae  of  the  image  ia  oonridered  by  Prinsep 
^<  enncidiog  with  the  letters  of  the  inscription  No.  2  ou  the  Allahabad 
Bu'lhi:$t  pillar. 

We  noay  then  conclude  that  the  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the  valley 
cf  th«  upper  Irrawaddy,  who  at  that  time,  hka  the  hill  tribea  of  to* 
day,  worahipped  only  the  epuita  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  the  streams, 
were  conTerted  and  dviliaed  by  Budhist  missionaries  fitmi  Gangetic 
India.  A  monarchy  was  then  estobltshed  at  Tagoung,  which  gradually 
ext«fnded  its  authority,  aiid  appeal's  from  the  history  to  have  been 
overturned  by  an  irruption  of  (so-called)  Tartars  and  Chinese.  The 
name>i  given  to  tbe  invaders  are  Ta-ret  and  Ta-rook.  The  latter  word 
is  eridently  the  same  as  Turk  and  is  implied  at  the  present  day  by 
the  Bnnnaae  to  the  ChhMse  generally.  The  dastnietion  of  the  kingdom 
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i^fTagouni^  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarehy  at  Tha-rc-Jchct-te-ya 
near  the  modern  i*rome.  There,  aeeordin*^  to  the  hibtory,  a  descendant 
of  the  aneient  kings  of  Tagoung,  after  a  scries  of  wonderful  events, 
suooeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  king  of  the  Pyoo  tribe,  which  pec^le 
wae  up  to  that  time  dominaiit  in  the  conntry  round  Fkome.  What- 
ever this  event  as  told  may  really  mean,  we  may  consider  it  as  certain, 
that  the  tribes  dwellini,'  in  tho  country  round  Tagoung,  where  Budhism 
and  some  degree  of  civilization  had  ]»een  established  under  a  powerful 
dynasty,  were  overwhelmed  by  a  horde  of  invaders  from  the  north-east, 
and  that  many  of  them  found  a  refuge  among  their  kinsmen  the 

The  present  kings  of  Burma,  as  has  already  been  stated,  claim  descent 

from  the  aiicieiit  Budhist  sovoreigns  of  Kap-pi-la-wot.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  some  of  the  Indian  and  Sakyan  customs 
preserved  by  the  Burmese  royal  family.  Among  the<e  are  the  marriagea 
of  half-brothers  with  half-sisters,  a  practice  which  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  family  in  the  kingdom ;  the  ceremonial  called  aMi-theik 
or  pouring  out  of  water  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  ;  ])re8erving^ 
unmarried  the  king*s  eldest  daughter  ;  the  figures  of  a  j)eacock  and  of 
a  hare,  symbolical  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  typifying  descent  from 
the  solar  and  lunar  races,  being  painted  on  the  king's  throne.  For  tho 
same  reason  the  figure  of  a  peacock  is  home  on  the  royal  standard. 
One  of  the  royal  titles  is  sun-descended  monarch/'  and  a  title  of 
honour  ftequently  bestowed  even  on  fbreignerB  is  that  of  '*  Member 
of  the  race  of  the  sun  while  the  badge  of  nobility  is  the  caste-thread 
of  the  Bnihman  and  llajpoot  tribes  rej>resented  by  golden  chains  worn 
sluug  irom  the  left  shoulder,  across  the  breast  and  back,  to  the  right 
hip.  These  and  some  other  customs  are  tenaciously  adhered  to  by 
the  royal  finnily  of  Burmah,  who  consider  themselves  as  ethnologically 
and  religiously  the  descendants  of  the  Budhist  kings  of  Kap-pi-la-wot. 
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Ammnt  cffiurihef^  inieremne  wUh  the  IfoHvei  ttfikeAndaman  Iskmdt, 

(Egtraetfrom  a  UUerfrom  Col,  Tnun,  Sujyerintmdmd  <if  Port  Bkrit, 

daUd  the  I4tk  I<muary,  1863.^ 

I  eoclose  notes  ironi  our  daily  iutenriew  with  the  aborigines  ; 
ttoogfa  not  very  interesting,  still  the^  nmj  attord  some  idea.  1  thiiik 
the  ttme  has  now  eome  when  we  may  reaaonably  expect  a  friendly 
intewyiuiee  with  them pray  let  me  know  your  Tiews ;  this  Is  the  first 
lime  they  have  ever  been  so  fHendly,  and  their  women  are  now 
comiD^  forward.  Smith  and  hi8  crew  have  beyond  all  duubt  plained 
Iheir  et>nti(k-nce,  so  1  will  encourage  him  as  much  as  possible  iu  this 
isDportaat  duty. 

For  upwards  of  a  month  a  body  of  aborigines  have  been  seen  at 
Koth  P«mit  and  in  their  eanoee  in  North  Bay,  and  when  boats  have 
gamb  near  them,  they  have  evinced  afiriendly  feeling  towards  Europeans, 

althiDUgh  they  are  distrustful  to  natives,  and  un  one  occasion  they 
entered  a  boat  containing  a  crew  of  EuroiMjans,  and  danced  ;  this  luus 
iDJaced  me  to  desire  that  8ome,  if  possible,  could  be  persuaded  to  visit 
fiom  laland  in  order  by  kindness  to  establish  a  friendly  intercouzie ; 
aeeovdiiigly  I  snggested  to  a  party  of  the  Kaval  Brigade  to  cany 
eat  if  possible  my  views ;  and  on  the  7th  inst,  Smith  a  Petty  Oifioer 
west  over  with  six  men  in  tlie  jolly-boat,  and  found  the  natives  very 
friendly  ;  they  came  down  to  tin-  l)uat,  and  received  bottles,  plantains 
sad  pieces  of  old  iron  which  were  given  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
gate  aix  bows  and  a  lot  of  arrows  and  waist  belts ;  this  is  a  large  party, 
and  a  freeh  arrival  here,  they  are  all  evidently  strangers. 

JamMory  8ik, — Smith  and  the  same  party  of  Europeans  went  over 
agan  in  the  morning  and  had  a  long  interview  with  them,  they  gave 
tlR-:r  Ixjws  and  arrows,  and  anything  else  they  had  ahout  them,  w  illinirly 
in  exchange  for  biscuits  and  plantains ;  this  is  the  tirst  time  they  have 
ever  parted  with  their  bows  in  snch  numbers.  At  noon,  Smith  acd  the 
same  erew  went  across  again  to  indnoe  some  to  come  over  to  Boss 
Ishod ;  though  about  24  came  down  to  the  boat  they  did  not  like 
sliTin^  in  her ;  at  last  two  of  them,  a  boy  and  a  man,  got  into  the  boat. 
Kid  as  tliey  shewed  an  inclination  to  cross  over,  they  were  brought  to 
Koss  Island  where  they  had  clothes  given  to  them  ;  they  then  walked 
ep  the  hill  to  the  Su])enntendent  and  then  to  the  barracks ;  they  shewed 
10  flgns  of  fear,  only  did  not  like  being  separated ;  they  were  much  taken 
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willi  a  lookiiitif-gl^jss,  and  kissi-d  it  to  see  what  it  was,  and  then  look«id 
behind  it  to  see  who  was  tliere ;  tlie  wooden  floors  of  the  bungalows 
and  barracks  astonished  them  at  first ;  they  leenied  to  wonder  at  the 
noiM  made  when  walking.  Thej  soon  however  got  over  that,  and  then 
danced  vigorously,  thumping  as  hard  aa  they  eonld  and  shipping  their 
ebettsi  at  ^e  same  time  singing ;  the  boy  was  abont  18  years  old  and 
the  man  a)H)ut  1^5  ;  the  former  shewed  great  intt'llicjcnce,  and  both 
ap|)cared  docile ;  after  remaining  two  hours  they  were  taken  back  with 
lots  of  presents. 

OM. — Smith  and  hie  cr9W  going  fteroaB  this  morning,  the  nattvee 
came  down  without  heritation,  and  several  wanted  to  be  taken  to 
Roe9  Island ;  five  were  brought  over,  one  of  whom  was  over  yesterday  ; 

all  the  way  across  lie  was  talkirg  to  the  others  and  pointing  out 
the  different  place-;,  and  on  reaching  Koss  Island  he  took  the  lead  on 
shore.  On  coming  into  the  ofRcers*  quarters  where  they  were  at 
breakfast,  they  wanted  every  thing  they  saw  on  the  table,  and  did  not 
scrapie  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  they  ihneied.  They  were  afl 
yourg  men,  very  short,  from  4  ft.  6  in  to  4  ft.  10  inches  in  height, 
roughly  tatooed,  very  black,  and  all  except  one  quite  bald  ;  the  hair 
is  very  woolly,  and  very  thick  and  short ;  the  hair  of  those  that  were 
quit^*  bald  had  evidently  been  shaved ; — one  had  a  little  crop  of  hair 
on  his  head ;  they  were  taken  to  see  the  pigs  and  were  very  muoli 
astonished  at  semng  snoh  large  ones,  and  seemed  to  wonder  irhy  they 
were  shut  up.  A  box  was  put  up  for  them  to  shoot  at  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  ; — they  shot  very  well  at  SO  yards,  but  beyond  that  they 
were  uncertain,  though  they  shot  with  considerable  Ibree.  A  pig  was 
given  to  them  to  take  away,  and  some  dogs ;  on  taking  them  back, 
three  women  were  seen,  the  first  that  have  ever  shewn  themselves  td 
Eniopeana,  and  some  of  the  men  went  on  shore,  and  into  the  jungle ; 
the  natives  wanted  Smith  and  his  orew  to  stop  with  tiiem  and  sleep ; 
they  made  signs  that  they  would  soon  make  a  hut  and  bed ;  their 
huts  are  the  simplest  things  possible — three  or  four  ratans  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  bent  together  at  the  top,  and  a  few  leaves  laid  on  loosely 
at  the  top ;  the  height  of  them  from  the  ground  is  only  three  feet,  and 
for  all  the  shdter  they  afford,  one  might  as  wril  he  under  a  tree  or 
hush.  The  fondness  they  avinoe  for  children  was  nnmistakeable ;  when 
they  saw  mine,  they  stroked  the  head  of  my  little  son,  who  has  long 
flaxen  hair,  and  careluU)'  tneU  to  re-part  the  hair  when  they  had 
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nM  it  m  KttW.  I  mention  this  trifling  incident  to  shew  that  they 
IR  i>  t.  devoid  of  feeliiifif,  however  j^avage  they  may  liavc  become  from 
their  mij^jrable  wild  life,  and  I  Iiave  no  doubt  but  that  the  time  hag 
&/V  urived.  wlu^n  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  reclaim  and  civilise  these 
4Mkkm  of  satitre.  As  they  trust  Smith  and  his  crew,  who  certainly 
leit  gamed  their  confidence,  X  will  endeavour  tbmogh  their  agency 
is  aaeoraplish  my  object. 

10th. —  It   uas   some  time   this    morning    before  any  natives 
caiar  di)wn    to    the    boat    on  its    going    across  ; — they  probab- 
ly w^re  gorged  with  all  they  eat  yesterday,  for  they  had  also  kill- 
ed aMl  ottten  the  pig  that  had  been  given  to  them ;  but  by  going 
■to  tiie  jungle  to  their  camp,  some  were  soon  induced  to  coma 
dsvB,  and  also  one  of  their  women  and  two  men ;  the  woman  came 
isto  the  Ixjat,  uikI  came  to  Uoss  Island  ;  one  ot  the  men  had  been  over  on 
both  the  IbniuT  oc<.:;utions*,  and  although  clothes  had  been  given  to  hiui 
each  timo,  still  he  came  over  in  a  state  of  nudity  ;  the  woman  also, 
with  the  ezoeption  of  a  waist  belt,  with  a  buff  passing  betwisen  her 
tUgb,  waa  quite  naked  i  she  wps  very  timid  and  kept  a  tight  hold  of 
the  Ban*a  hand,  and  was  very  observant  of  every  thing ;  a  large  pig 
was  thot  for  them  to  take  away,  and  they  stood  by  when  the  gun  was 
tired,  without  expressing  any  fear  or  woudt.i-  a.s  to  liow  tlic  j)i^'  was 
idlk"! — Ou  taking  them  back,  the  natives  crowded  round  the  two 
that  bad  been  to  Boss  Island  and  had  a  long  talk ;  they  evidently 
had  been  nfinid  that  we  should  have  kept  the  woman,  and  were  delighted 
to  SM  ber  safe  bank ;  the  woman  was  about  20  yean  of  age,  smaller 
ia  hefirht  than  tiie  men,  very  black  and  excessively  African  looking, 
— ao  hair  on  the  head  but  a  thin  lino  in  the  shape  of  a  long  horse 
ihoe  extending  from  tlie  centre  of  the  head  downwards,  so,  Q  ,  and 
the  skull  daubed  over  with  clay ;  £or  decency's  sake,  the  sailors  put  a 
ssfft  of  jacket  and  gown  around  her.    One  of  the  men  had  his  right 
fcgt  amputated,  and  his  ri^t  ear  nearly  cut  off, — evidently  an  old 
avrior,  and  about  40  years  of  age,  but  not  grey  in  his  woolly  bead  of 
hair; — the  sailors  made  a  erutcli  for  him  with  whiili  he  was  delighted 
sad  naed  it  well ; — the  other  man  was  about  30  years  old, 
ll/A,-^Two  men  and  a  woman  were  taken  this  morning  up  to 
Island,  and  were  there  photographed,  they  were  thin 
over  to  Boas  Island — ^the  woman  was  very  lively,  and  lauded 
I  great  deal;  going  about  any  where  without  the  slightest  alarm. 

w 
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She  liad  her  liead  shaved,  like  the  men  ; — little  pateh  of  woolly  hair 
was  leit  on  the  back  of  the  head, — ^her  height  was  411.  4^  inches.  The 
men  appear  to  make  ihe  women  perfonn  all  the  work,  and  do  not 
themselyes  cany  any  thing  bat  their  bows  and  anows,  and  to-day 
when  the  boat  got  back  firom  Boas  Isknd,  although  only  three  women 
were  on  the  beach  and  about  twenty  men,  the  women  were  made  to 
carry  all  the  thinc^s  from  the  hoat  ; — the  men  he]}>ed  in  cookinsf  the 
pig ; — the  womau  who  came  to-day  was  rather  good  looking,  and  about 
20  years  of  age,  very  black,  but  with  a  pleasing  coantenance ; — she 
frequently  repeated  the  name  the  sallom  had  given  her  (Madam 
Cooper — the  former  one  being  called  Queen  NicJ — she  was  veiy  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  our  liM^e  children,  and  begged  to  have 
them  to  kiss  ; — great  respect  appears  to  he  shewn  by  the  men  towards 
the  women,  who  appear  almost  to  command  the  men,  notwithstanding 
that  they  seem  to  do  all  the  work  for  them ;  this  may  be  owing 
to  the  apathetic  nature  of  the  men ;  they  give  every  thing  up  to  the 
women,  who  freely  take  from  the  men  any  presents  they  may  have 
received.  Amongst  themselves  they  have  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling ; 
— ^they  appear  to  love  dogs  and  small  animals,  which  they  hold  and 
nurse  with  artcetion.  I  remark  the  men  have  an  aversion  to  carrv'in<j 
anything,  for  when  presents  are  given  to  them  they  try  to  get  the 
sailors  or  even  the  convicts,  to  carry  them.  Both  the  men  had  theif 
heads  only  half  shaven,  which  gave  them  an  odd  appearance. 

121^. — The  second  Launch  went  over  with  Smith  and  his  crewy 
and  remained  there  all  day.  Some  of  the  men  went  on  shore  and 
cleared  away  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  they  will  buiUl  a  hut ; — the 
natives  watched  the  prooeedintj^s  very  attentively,  hut  on  tryii.g  to 
get  them  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  work  they  only  laughed,  and 
would  try  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  give  up  and  point  to  their  arms 
and  legs.  On  the  Launch  returning  for  the  evening,  five  men  and  three 
women  came  aeross,  and  were  taken  to  the  barracks,  and  a  pig  given 
to  them  for  supper, — they  singed  the  hair  off  first  and  then  cut  it  up 
into  joints  and  chops ; — they  had  a  ctmnnon  knife  to  do  this  with,  and 
no  butcher  could  have  done  it  better,— each  joint  came  oil'  as  ejiaily  ae 
possible, — they  never  missed  the  joint  or  had  to  cut  twice.  A  room  was 
given  them  in  the  barracks,  and  they  passed  the  night  quite  quietly, 
—before  dark  they  were  rather  anxious,  and  seemed  .to  wish  themselves 
on  the  other  side  again,  but  when  they  got  their  supper  that  wore  oil' 
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a  the  erening  tiie^  fat  oatnde  near  &  firo  and  roaated  plantaina^ 
jmt,  and  fiah,  and  were  not  at  all  timid,  and  quite  pleaded. 
JJtt. — The  Launch  started  from  Bom  Idand  with  them,  taking 

portions  of  a  hut  to  be  erected  on  North  Point  for  them ;  but  after 
jirciceediiig  some  distance,  it  was,  owing  to  an  accident  obliged  to  put 
back  to  liosa  Islaod,  so  the  natives  or  rather  aborigines  amused 
Aoadrea  b j  entering  the  bazar  and  xeoeiving  presents  of  xing% 

Jce.  firom  the  oonTicia  and  ahop-keepers.    In  the  evening,  the  * 
lAneh  pot  off  again,  and  aa  it  was  late  when  thejr  reached  the  other 
side,  the  aborigines  would  not  land  hot  returned  to  Boss  Island  and 
*ltpt  in  the  boat  with  the  sailors. 

IM. — The  Launch  went  over  to  North  Point  with  the  abori- 
gjass;  tbia  morning  upwards  of  ten  women  came  out  to  welcome 
ihefarty ; — the  hut  is  being  erected.  Smith  and  his  crew  have  not 
yet  icfearned,  and  all  promises  to  be  socoessfol,  at  least  I  hope  so.  I 
wis  eontiiiue  this  Jonmal,  for  I  must  now  dose  this^  to  send  off  by 
tij£  BunuaJh  Mail  «Stuamur. 


KoUon  the  Bactro-Pali  Inscription  from  Taxila, — By  Major- Qe^neral 

A.  ConnNOHAic 

In  \\\^  note  on  my  remarks  on  the  Taxila  inscription,  Babu  Rajendra 
Lai  statcrt  tliat  according  to  me  "  the  Hidda  record  opens  with  the 
voids  Samvattaraife  athavUaUhi^  20.4.4.  (=  28)  fliase  JpiiiBe§a  eka* 
wmUhi;  bat  that,  on  referring  to  the  fiussunile  in  Ariana  Antique,  he 
fiada  tfant  the  only  letters  yisible  are  4  4  mtm  jfyeuta  ekida§a,  and 
tkat  the  letters  from  ^Samvat*  to'Tff  do  not  exist  in  the  original.'* 

A  itimilar  remark  has  been  made  by  Professor  Do\vs(hi  on  niy  pre- 
reading  of  this  date  as  28,  (see  lioi/al  As.  Soc.  Jour.  YoL  XX, 
p.  230).  The  Professor's  words  are  as  follow :  The  inscription  on 
the  Hidda  jar  appesn  to  be  the  esrliest  date  known,  the  year  hemg 
X  )C  =  8.  CoL  Cnnningham  in  his  last  pqper  on  these  dates  reads  it 
ai  eoDsiating  of  three  figures,  but  this  is  a  mistake^  as  there  are  only 
two  figures." 

Notwithstanding  these  rather  startling  statements  of  two  well 
kaowa  scholars,  X  adhgrc  to  my  reading  as  noted  in  the  exjkraot  from 
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Kajendra  Lai's  romarka.  Tlie  words  wliicli  are  ao  confidently  stated 
not  to  exist  in  the  original  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  ujiper 
line  in  the  copy  of  the  inscription  in  Ariana  Antiqua.  As  this  record 
is  stated  to  be  inscribed  on  an  earthen  jar,  I  concluded  that  the  writing 
was  eontumaus  roond  the  vessel,  and  that  Masson  in  maJdng  his  copj 
in  a  ttraitjht  Unct  had  began  with  the  two  remarkable  creeses,  simply 
because  he  was  obliged  to  be<?in  somewhere ;  and,  as  it  is  certain  that 
'  he  could  not  read  a  word  of  the  inscription,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in 
transferring  the  last  twelve  letters  of  his  copy  of  the  firbt  line  to  the 
beginning  of  it. 

B^endra  Lai  specially  objects  to  my  reading  of  the  letter  I  in  the 
word  JpiUukOf  as,  in  his  o[nnion,  the  word  of  the  original  cannot  by 
any  possibility  have  an  Hn  it.   In  reply  to  this  I  need  only  refer  the 

Babu  to  the  very  same  form  of  the  letter  /,  as  read  by  him- elf //iroMyA- 
out  the  Wardak  in8cri])tion.  I  therefore  adhere  to  my  first  reading  of 
A^ilaesa  for  tiio  Macedonian  mouth  of  Apellaios. 

I  note  that  Professor  Dowson  reads  a^fa  for  eight,  whilst  I  read 
atka.  The  latter  fovrn  is  tiiat  which  is  used  in  the  Indian  Pali 
inscriptions  of  the  western  caTCs,*  and  it  is  also  the  spoken  form  of 
the  present  day.  Moreover  I  look  upon  the  character,  which  he  reads 
as  a  double  ^,  to  be  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  th  of  the  Shidi- 
bazgarhi  inscription.    For  these  reaiious  1  adhere  to  my  own  readini^. 

Rajendra  Lai  objects  to  my  reading  of  the  word  Fanemata  for  the 
Macedonian  month  of  Panemos,  for  which  he  proposes  to  leadppafitfAa- 
HMMi,  or  the  "  fiitii"  mouth.  Bat  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  this 
reading  in  the  fhct  that  we  have  no  grounds  whatever  for  assuming 
that  the  Hindus  ever  numbered  their  months  beyond  the  four  months 
oieach  cf  the  three  seasons  into  whieh  the  earlv  Indian  year  was  (U\  1  led. 
There  could  not  therefore  l)e  a  fifth  month.  It  is  true  that  both 
Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lane  managed  to  squeeze  32  days 
into  a  fortnight,  but  this  has  only  been  effected  by  misreading  the 
final  ill-formed  letter  of  the  word  JnUiffa  aa  a  cypher  for  80,  thoa 
making  '  hoH  82**  instead  of   hoH^a  2.**t 

With  reference  to  Kajcndra's  correction  of  mv  translation,  I  beg 
again  to  state  that  I  only  put  it  forth  jus  an  "  iinperteet  version  of 
rntek  parts  of  the  inscription  as  I  had  been  able  to  make  out,*'  (see 

•  See  Bombay  As.  Soo.  Jonmal,  Vol.  V.  Junir  24,  and  Kasik  6w 
t  Bombay  Joanu  As.  Soo.  VoL  Y.  KarU  l»,  line  d. 
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pi  U9»  Jomm,  Am,  Soe.  Smtgalj  1868).  On  all  questkniB  of  Sanskrit 
QnMmar,  I  hem  to  Bi^ndia  Lai's  acknowledged  learnings  and  I  havo 
tiicrefore  only  a  few  words  to  say  re^rdincf  his  remarks.  The  word 
gftpati/ca  («jr  isrpatika  in  l*rt>fe?(sor  Dowson's  copy  )  I  left  untranslatod— 
\nX  the  nert  wonl,  aprativddita,  I  rendered  by  **  matchless  teaclu  r" 
aa  ftBm|te  and  more  chaiacteristic  expression  than  the  more  literal 
Cm  of  imoppoiable  in  argament."  I  translated  the  words  M|Mf#ra- 
aa  together  with  his  8on*s  wife,"  instead  of  ^'together  with  his 
son  &md  wife/'  beeanse  I  believed  that  if  the  latter  sense  had  been 
iiitcnJoJ,  the  word  cha  "  Jiiul"  would  have  foUowed  thira. 

la  page  liabu  liajeadra  accuses  me  of  ''dropinn£^  altogether 
lltf  Tre  before  hi  in  my  reading  of  the  date  of  the  Wardak  inscrip- 
tioo bat  in  making  this  statement  he  is  again  mistaken,  as  he  will 
find  by  referring  to  p.  145  of  mj  remarks,  where  there  is  a  star,  thus  * 
before  hi,  whidi  is  the  nsual  way  of  marking  that  a  letter  is  not  satis- 
fa^-tonly  lc«^ible.  But  besides  this  prominent  star,  the  Babu  will  find, 
only  jiwt  two  lines  afterwards,  the  following  remark  ;  *'  One  letter  only 
is  doubtful,  although  aooording  to  the  form  given  to  it  in  the  copy,  it 
sboiild  be  sto,  or  perhaps  m."  The  insertion  of  the  word  divata  in 
m J  fint  reading  was  a  simple  oreni^t^  as  the  Babu  might  hmre  seen 
by  its  omission  in  my  last  reading. 

Id  the  engraving  of  iny  inscription  from  Ohind,  the  straight  strok3 
which  follows  the  syllable  <Saw,  and  precedes  tlie  figures,  is  a  mistake 
of  tbe  engraver.  On  this  part  of  the  stone  there  is  a  slight  irregular 
crack  the  whole  way  aerosa  ii,  which  has  been  girai^ktened  and 
wUHmtd  by  the  engraver  into  a  thick  upri^t  stroke,  which  looks 
eiaetly  as  if  it  wasa  part  of  the  inscription.  I  notice  this  the  move 
partic  ularly,  because  Professor  Dowson  has  thought  it  possible  that 
ihii  stroke  might,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  stand  for  100. 

With  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Macedonian  months,  which  I 
itave  lead  in  no  leia  than  three  of  these  Bactro-Pali  inscriptions, 
Babe  Bigendra  remarks  (see  p»  152)  that "  the  system  of  naming  tUys 
aeecrding  to  the  moon*s  age  is  peenliarly  Sanskritic,  and  the  division 
of  the  month  into  the  light  and  dark  halves  of  the  moon  is  of  Indian 
or  Sanskritic  origin."  On  this  point  I  wish  to  draw  the  Babuls 
stteation  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  Homer^s  time 
downwards,  who  divided  their  months  exactly  in  the  same  way,  namely 
into  the  *'fiist"  and  ''second"  halves,        krnifi^  being  the  first 
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or  wudng  half  of  the  moon,  and  /ujvos  4^$waifns  being  the  Beeond  or 
waaiiig  half  of  the  moon.  This  mode  of  computing  the  deyi  of  the 
month  £911  into  disiue  befoie  the  time  of  Alezandery  m  he  is  leoorded 
to  hare  died  on  the  28th  day  of  Daesiua. 

I  may  note  here,  with  reference  to  early  dated  inscriptions,that  Profes- 
i!or  Hairs  conjecture  that  the  Budlia  Gupta  inscription  of  Eran  had  a 
figured  date  of  three  cyphers,  as  well  as  a  written  one,  is  coneot.  The  date 
ia  given  in  fignrea,  Sa»  165.  The  middle  figure  ia  the  aame  aa  that  to 
whichMr.Thomaahaaa8aignedtheyalueof60;batthetrDe50ia  form* 

ed  thus,  ^  ,  and  the  60  both  of  this  inscription  and  of  the  coin  is  found 
dilfereutly  thus,  ^  .  The  cypher  for  40  aa  found  on  Skanda  Gupta*s 

coins  is  like  the  Bactrian  ch^    V(  ,  or  the     in  Gupta  characters. 

The  decimal  cypher  on  Budha  Gupta's  coina  I  read  aa  70.  In  the  early 
Indian  Byatem  of  notation,  there  would  i^pear  to  have  been  two  dis- 
tinct cyphers  for  lOOi  Thua  on  the  Gupta  coins,  and  in  the  early 

Hathura  inscriptions,  I  find  the  Bactrian  letter  ^  or  h,  the  initial 

of  or  100  In  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  West ;  but  on  the  early 
eoina  of  Ujain  as  well  aa  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Balabhi  copper 

plates,  the  cypher  for  100  is  the  old  JN^agari       or  s, — the  initial 

letter  of  M^,  or  100;  and  thia  same  letter  ia  still  used  in  Malabar  in  the 
old  form  as  the  cypher  for  100.   The  other  centenary  numbers  are 

formed  by  attaching  the  units  on  the  right  band  of  the  cypher  for  100 

ihua        ia  200,        is  300,  and        ia  500,in  the  series  formed 
from  ^  •  In  the  other  series  we  hare  i  or     for  100,  and  also 
^  for  100  in  the  Budha  Gupta  ioscription,  and  in  one  of  the  later 

Mathura  inscriptions  1  find  the  date  of  BamvaUara  ^^QD  which  I 

read  as  780,  but  with  considerable  hesitation.  This  system  of  fomung 

the  hundreds  by  joining  the  unit  figures  to  the  centenary  cypher 

I  showed  to  Mr.  Griffith  of  the  Benares  College,  as  well  ;is  to 
Mr.  Bayley  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  For  the  cypher  ol"  500 1  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji :  hut,  as  will  be  seen  above,  I  do  not  agree 
^th  him  in  the  fonna  of  the  figures  for  200  and  3001 
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iimmh9  on  ike  **  Zdkecfike  Clear  Water''  in  the  IHdriei  qfBaemn^ 
BnHek  Burmdk.—By  £.  0*BiLET,  F.  G.  S,,  jDej)ulj  (Jonmumn- 
er^lioH^ein. 

OmoC  the  mort  material  braaoliea  of  the  reveniie  of  ilie  Provinoo 
«f  ?«^  is  that  derived  from  fitheries,  which,  aa  the  pmrohaae  price 

«f  the  monopoly  of  lakes  and  rivers,  tax  upon  nets  and  other  apparatus 
for  catching  fisli,  produces  to  Goveninient  the  larc^e  item  of  4,20,0(X) 
Rupees  annually.    Of  this  item  about  one-third  is  formed  from  the  rent 
effooh  water  preaervea  aitoated  above  the  tide-flow  io  the  principal 
rifca  and  their  aiBuenta ;  and  when  that  amount  ia  taken  aa  a  baae 
of  vibation  for  the  quantify  of  fiah  obtained,  bearing  in  mind  tiiat  it 
repmenta  simply  the  right  of  fishing  only,  it  will  be  fomid  that  this 
source  of  sustenance  of  lif-j  assumes  a  character  almost  miraculous  ;  in 
fsu-t  ^ven  tliose  who  regard  the  products  of  nature  only  as  a  means 
to  the  ei  d  of  tlieir  own  wants,  can  form  no  appreciable  idea  of  the 
magaitiide  of  the  gift  a  bountiful  Providence  haa  thua  beatowed. 

Conaidering  the  sobject  of  anffieient  importance  adentificallj  to 
engage  the  intereat  of  the  enquiring  mind,  I  have  taken  aa  ^'data** 
the  **Lake"  of  theee  remarka,  a  preserve  formed  by  nature  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  main  river  with  a  never-Hiiling  source  of 
bimun  sustenance,  and  characterized  by  geological  features  that  render 
it  the  more  interesting  on  that  accoimt. 

lie  subjoined  rough  sketch  shews  the  position  of  tiie  Lake ;  its  oir* 
comfcrence  ia  about  6  mika  with  a  pretty  uniform  breadth  of  280  to  800 
jaidi  and  depth  from  20  to  45  in  the  centre ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
••Du^ga  River,"  a  large  branch  of  the  "  Na-woon"  or  Jiusscin  Kiver, 
by  a  small  outlet  which  serves  to  replenish  the  water  of  the  lake  at 
the  period  of  the  freshes  irom  the  Irrawaddy  during  the  8.  W.  mon- 
soon, and  carries  off  the  surplus  water  on  the  subsidence  of  the  river* 
In  bo&  the  small  atreama  indicated  forming  the  inlet  aa  well  as  the 
main  river,  the  water  ia  shallower  than  that  of  the  lake,  and  the  general 
bfcadth  of  the  latter  greater  than  the  river,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
tbeim])ressiou  on  first  view  of  its  liaving  at  sonic  distant  period  f  anned 
a  part  of  the  river,  a  subsequent  exploration  induced  the  conclusion 
tbat  the  lake  has  been  formed  by  causes  totally  independent  of  stream* 
a^tioBy  and  from  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  formatiou  of  its 
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banks,  without  anj  material  break  in  its  unifonnity  of  outline,  its  orig^ixL 
may  be  attributable  to  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  substratum,  or  ft 
slip  of  the  lower-lying  beds  of  the  tertiary  shales  and  clays  upon  wHieli 

tlie  lake  rests.    It  is  certainlv  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  lako 
when  relieved  ol"  the  surcharge    ix'oni  the   river    has    a  diflerent 
colour  (dark  opaque  olive)  from  that  cf  the  river  when  umntiueucetl 
by  the  efflux  from  the  Irrawaddy,  and  its  prc^wrties  an  suoh  aa  to 
oanse  the  fish  in  it  to  attain  a  laiger  aiie  and  greater  degree  of 
iitness  than  those  of  dther  river  or  lakes  in  the  vicinity.   It  may  be 
concluded  therefore  that  at  a  jxriod  perhaps  coeval  with  that  of  the 
river  itself,  the  springs  whieh  now  feed  the  lake  broke  through  tlio 
superior  beds,  leaving  the  present  circular  depression  with  its  IslaaU 
as  one  of  those  eccentric  feats  of  nature  usually  classed  as  phenomena, 

Aa  a  preserve*'  for  fish  to  which  their  natund  instincts  would 
direct  them  for  puq>oses  of  spawning  and  breeding,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lake  is  eminently  adapted  ;  and  1  am  informed  by  the  villagera 
who  reside  on  its  banks  that  after  tlie  niins  of  the  monsoon  have  tilled 
the  water-courses,  and  the  "  Dugga"  has  become  swollen  and  rapid, 
the  fish  seek  the  still  waters  of  the  lake  in  vast  numbers,  making  their 
entrance  through  the  small  channel  and  shallow  water  at  its  southern 
entrance,  where  the  land  ia  low  and  swampy ;  this  entrance  is  lefk  open 
until  the  fish  have  passrd  through,  it  is  then  closed  during  the  height 
of  the  waten> ;  and  on  tlieir  subsidence,  when  the  channel  has  become 
too  sluiUow  to  admit  of  the  tish  escaping,  it  is  again  opened. 

Under  the  Barman  Ghivemment,  this  lake  had  a  far-famed  celebrity 
from  the  abundance  and  esoeUence  of  the  fish  caught  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  drawing  of  its  bed  during  the  full  moon  of  June ;  on 
which  occasion,  traders  firom  Avu,  from  Prome,  and  the  larger  towna 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  assembled  to  muue  their  investments  in  smoke-dried 
lish  cured  on  tlie  spot,  while  the  fi;sh-dealers  from  Ijiissein,  and  other 
towns  on  the  lower  streams,  as  at  present  obtains,  purchased  the  tish 
alive,  and  transported  them  in  bamboo  cages  immersed  in  the  water, 
from  which  they  were  sold  still  in  a  live  state ;  owing  to  the  profits 
realized  in  this  trade,  the  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the  fish 
at  the  lake  ixciuue  so  great,  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  make  advances 
several  seasons  previous  to  the  completion  of  tiie  conli  aet. 

So  valuable  a  source  of  revenue  tv)  the  Jiurniese  Government  aa 
this  fishery  afibrded*  was  not  allowed  to  esca^  easily  \  accordingly  the 
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I  II  j  I  1 1 1  *™  of  ^  of  sSlmr  or  about  6000  tickals 
annually  was  exacted  as  a  Royal  tax  from  the 
"  Payhnen'*  or  hereditary  chief  of  the  lake,  who 
exercised  sole  authority  over  the  villagers  employ- 
ed in  the  fiaherj,  and,  with  his  subordinate 
officeri,  formed  an  ettablisbment  aepamted  in  iti 
interests  from  all  other  administratiTe  proceed- 
ings. The  conditions  of  the  payment  of  this 
amount  of  tax  were,  however,  favorable  to  the 
villager,  as  he  was  exempt  from  all  other  process 
of  taxation,  and  in  proportion  to  his  means  had 
a  right  of  investing  his  eapital  in  the  general 
woridng  of  the  fisheryt  the  pnrohase  of  material 
for  weirs,  traps,  nets,  &c.  in  proportion  with  which 
amount  so  invested,  he  received  a  share  in  the 
out- turn  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Writing  this  roema  on  the  lake  itself,  I  have 
been  witness  to  the  process  of  drawing  it,  so  as 
to  enclose  the  fish  within  a  small  space  from 
which  they  are  taken  out  and  sold,  and,  as  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  fishery  in  Burmah  in 
which  the  work  involved  is  so  extensive,  I  shall 
endeavoor  to  give  a  brief  description  of  it. 

On  the  cessation  (£  the  rains  of  the  8.  W. 
monsoon,  when  the  water  of  the  lake  hM  attained 
its  lowest  level,  a  fixed  weir  is  placed  across  the 
lake  at  its  shallowest  part  (marked  A  on  the 
sketch,)  and  another  at  the  point  B  ;  a  drag  net  of 
reeds  and  grass  strongly  constructed  with  the 
)^  toughest  jungle  ereepeis,  forming  from  ita  great 
length  of  about  J800  cubits  a  deep  concavity, 
and  sweeping  the  bed  of  the  lake,  is  then  placed 
across,  inside  of  the  weir  at  A,  and  ixradually  moved  round  the  lake 
in  the  direction  of  that  at  B ;  the  process  of  dragging  the  irame  is 
perfoimed  by  floating  capstans  worked  by  stout  hawsers  of  jun§^ 
rope  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  frame,  which  by  this  tedious  process 
ii  carried  forward  during  three  months  at  about  45  iatboms;  each 
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day,  until  it  is  brought  opposite  the  village  mariced  C  on  the  sketeh ;  a 
fixed  "  weur*'  of  bamboo  is  then  made  across  the  lake  to  form  the  one 

side  of  the  enclosure  into  which  the  tish  are  driven;  the  ])onderous 
mass  of  jrainework  is  now  taken  to  pieces  and  ivconstnicted  across 
the  water  at  the  point  B,  from  whence  it  is  dragged  to  the  weir  la^t 
fixed  at  the  village,  and  the  ends  gradoally  contracted  until  they  form 
an  oblong  space  within  which  the  fish  are  enclosed. 

When  the  length  of  the  weira  and  of  the  moving  drag  finnne 
i«  considered  (about  9()0  yards,)  and  the  deptli  of  from  12  to  30  ft. 
of  the  hitter,  toi^etlier  with  the  (  xcessive  hd)(>ur  in  nidvinLT  so  hirire 
a  body  in  one  mass,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sur{>ri8e  to  learn  that  the 
sum  of  8000  Rupees  is  annually  paid  by  the  £en  Thoogyee  or  Chief 
of  the  Lakid  for  the  privilege  of  monopoly  of  its  waters,  but  as  no 
Burman  can  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  own  labour 
when  employed  in  his  own  work,  this  eraential  charge,  (which  would 
swallow  uj)  the  entire  prolits  of  the  si)eculator  were  he  necessitated 
to  hire  such  labour),  fonuB  no  item  of  the  estimate,  and  each  man 
employed  counts  as  gain  all  the  fish  which  come  to  his  share  after 
paying  any  substantial  expense  he  may  have  incuned  during  the  period 
of  working. 

The  taking  of  the  fish  from  the  enclosure  into  which  they  are 

ultimatelv  driven  is  deferred  until  the  full  moon  of  June,  bv  which 
time  the  first  showers  of  the  mons<ion  have  reduced  the  teinj)erature 
of  the  water,  and  the  fish  are  then  less  subject  to  die  than  would 
be  the  case  with  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  unmitigated  by  the  rain, 
striking  upon  the  crowded  mass ;  with  this  precaution,  however,  a 
large  number  of  fish  die  before  the  whole  has  been  cleared,  and  the 
stench  of  their  corruption  taints  the  air  for  miles  around. 

Being  unable  to  stay  to  witness  the  final  process  of  catching  and 
disposmg  of  thtt  fish,  1  am  dependant  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Lake 
for  the  ibUowing  description,  and  as  Uis  interests  are  affected  in  de- 
preciating the  amount  of  outturn,  the  quantities  stated  may  be  con- 
sidered as  within  the  actuaL 

On  the  near  approach  of  the  drag-net  to  the  space  forming  the 
enclosure,  the  llsh  are  ol)served  to  be  in  great  l  oiainotiuu,  rushing  in 
all  directions  and  attemjling  to  force  their  way  through  ;  finding  the 
net  too  strong,  many  of  the  larger  kind  attempt  to  leap  over  the 
barrier,  which  they  effect,  only,  however,  to  iall  into  nets  spread  to  catch 
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them  ere  they  reach  the  water  ;  as  the  space  beoonien  more  confined, 
the  distorbttDoe  of  the  hums  of  fish  becomes  so  great  that  the  noise  of 
tiie  ^lasfaong,  and  especiallj  the  deep  hollow  ^  gnmting**  of  the  laiger 
kinds,  is  heard  at  several  miles  distance,  and  although  this  may  a]>pear 
tinctured  with  a  little  exagijeration,  it  will  be  intelligible  when  the 
number  of  lisb  caiiirbt  is  never  belou-  70,(  )i)0  to  .SU,(K)0  of  all  kinds,  some 
of  which  weigh  upwanL^  ot  15  viss  or  about  GO  lbs.  ;  and  mixed  up  \nt\i 
the  mass  it  is  not  mrasnal  to  find  alligatora  of  all  sizes,  irom  the  infant 
of  a  month,  to  the  grown  parent  whose  shall  measares  two  cubits  in 
length.  Strange  to  relate,  no  accident  or  casualty  has  ever  been  known 
to  occur  from  the  presence  of  alligators  in  this  lake,  although  the  men 
employed  in  working  the  dra*r  net  are  constantly  compelled  to  dive  to 
the  bottom  in  the  deeper  parts,  to  clear  the  lower  portion  of  obstruc- 
tions in  \U  bed,  and  1  have  myself  seen  an  ancnent  member  of  the 
&ouly,  whose  length  could  not  be  short  of  15  ft.,  lying  laxily  on  the 
sarfiu»  within  100  yards  of  a  duster  of  children  bathing  near  the 
bank. 

During  the  taking  and  disposal  of  the  fish,  some  B  to  10,000 
persons  are  collected  at  the  small  vilUge  in  front  of  the  preserve,  a 
War  is  Ibnned,  and  temporary  sheds  for  smoking  the  fish  are  built, 
vfaere  the  principal  amount  of  business  is  transacted ;  the  scene  alto- 

pethor  is  novel  and  exciting,  and,  hut  for  the  lishy  odour,  fresh  and 
cr»rrupt,  which  per\'ade8  the  atmosphere,  would  be  well  worth  the  visit 
of  the  curious  observer. 

I  omit  the  native  names  of  the  principal  fish  ;  they  belong,  however, 

to  the  following  g^-nera, — Pcrca,  Ci^jn-inus,  Gubio,  Lubeo,  Pimrlodug^ 
Virrhinujf,  Ctfprinodon  and  Silurus^  some  of  which  attain  the  lari^e'  size 
previously  noted.  In  addition  to  tlu^e,  however,  there  is  a  multitude 
sf  smaller  fry  which  are  converted  into  the  coarser  kinds  of  "  Nga-pee," 
tad  are  only  interesting  to  the  Ichthyologist,  who  would  here  find  a 
large  field  for  observation. 

But  of  those  named  above,  some  25,000  viss,  or  upwards  of  40  tons, 
are  amioally  disposed  of  on  the  qtot,  and,  taking  the  amount  of  revenue 
paid  for  this  fishery  or  8000 viss  as  representing  40  tons  of  fish,  we  have 

tof  the  V.  hole  of  the  fresh  water  fisheries  of  Pei^u  an  amount  of  uj) wards 
«t  lyx>  tons  of  fish  annually  supplied  to  meet  native  re(piirements, 
«n  item  considerably  within  the  actual  production,  but  which  will 
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serve,  lioi^ever,  to  exliibit  the  value  of  the  inlaad  fisheries  as  a  sourc 
of  Govanunent  Hevemie. 

The  Accompaaymg  rough  sketch  will  give  but  %  tmok  idea  of  tl^ 
beauty  of  the  soeneiy  of  the  lake  or  of  the  picturesque  sites  of  tb 
Tillages  on  its  banks ;  it  must  be  seen  to  beliilly  appredated. 

I 

.   I 

I 

I 

1 

Extract  from  a  Report  on  the  Dependency  <yf  Buatar. — By  Capta^ 
C.  Glasfubd,  Deputy  Commieeioner  of  the  Upper  Chtdaveit^ 
Dktriete, 

In  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  Dependency,  there  are  not  W 
many  objects  of  interest  as  might  be  expected.  None  of  the  prKTioal 
Ri^as  of  Bustar  have  erected  temples  or  any  permanent  buildingfl 
and  were  the  present  dynasty  to  pass  away,  they  would  not  leavf 

behind  them  a  single  erlifice  of  any  rloscrlption  to  commemonite  theii 
rule.  It  was  diflert'iit  with  tlio  rulitit^  power  whom  they  a})pear  to 
have  displaced,  viz.  tliat  of  tlie  Xai^hunse  Rajas  of  Barsoor  and 
Bhyrumgurh.  Although  it  is  nearly  five  hundred  years  since  their  power 
was  broken,  and  their  name  has  been  all  but  forgotten,  yet  no  one  can 
see  the  ruined  temples  at  Barsoor  without  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  past  and  present  rule.  It  is  not  that  the  former  were 
Pfreator  than  many  other  petty  Kajas,  but  that  the  ])re.sent  are  so 
inrerit)r.  The  ruins  of  the  aneient  liarsoor,  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  tlie  previous  power,  are  to  be  traced  close  to  the  north  of 
the  present  village  of  that  name,  through  a  dense  jungle  of  bamboo 
which  has  overgrown  the  site.  A  high  brick  wall,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  difficult  to  follow,  seems  to  have  enclosed  a  space  of  about 
one  square  mile  ;  wlietlier  the  city  was  contained  witliin  this  1  ani 
unable  to  say  ;  but  witliin  it  there  are  tiie  ruins  of  four  or  live  temples. 
They  are  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  from  the  masses 
of  rock  of  which  they  have  been  constructed,  and  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  their  sculptmre,  impress  one  with  a  favorable  idea  of  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  those  under  whose  rule  they  were  built.  Three  are 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  presen'ation,  one  sacred  toMahadeo  and  another 
to  Peddama,  the  sister  of  J  )unteshwarree,  the  orii^inal  representation 
of  whom  was  removed  to  Duutewara  by  Dulput  Deo,  Kiya  oi  Bustar. 
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The  third  appears  to  have  been  unfiniahed,  ae  most  of  the  niches 
intended  for  idols  are  Tscant,  and  there  is  no  representation  infide. 
The  fUlen  rains  of  *three  otiiers  testify  to  the  damage  wrought  hj 

the  insinuating  roots  of  the  Ficw  Indiea;  persons  digging  for 
concealed    treasure   have   also    facilitnted   their  destruction.  The 
first  temple  is  a  flat  roofed  buildiiip:  suj>])orted  on  82  pillars,  under 
which  are  two  distinct  shrines  to  Mahadeo,  the  domes  over  which 
hare  fidlen  down,  carrying  part  of  tiie  roof  and  wall  with  them.  The 
whole  bnildiiig  is  oompoeed  of  masBive  bloeks  of  gneiss  qnanied  in 
the  neighbooring  hills,  well  dressed  and  pat  together  apparently  with- 
out the  aid  of  mortar  ;  around  and  inside  are  a  few  idols,  all  of  steatite  ; 
they  are  as  minutely  and  eleganth'  carved  as  any  I  have  seen,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  some  of  the  better  temples  at  Vizanuij^}T;ur 
on  the  Toongabuddra  near  Bellarj.   In  front  of  this  temple  I  found 
a  slab  with  an  ancient  Sanscrit  and  Teloogoo  inscription  on  both  sides ; 
part  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and  was  nowhere  to  be  fomid ;  after 
offering  a  reward  and  causing  search  to  be  made,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  it.    Ah  the  Teloogoo  is  of  an  antiquated  character,  I 
regret  to  say  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ace\irate  translation 
of  tiie  inscription ; — a  (ac  simile  is  appended.  From  what  I  can  ascertain 
it  would  appear  that  the  temple  of  Mahadeo,  where  the  slab  was  found, 
was  built  by  a  Bajah  Someshwur  Deo  a  Nagbunse  Kshutiya  in  the 
year  11,30  of  the  Vikramaditya  era,  viz.  about  790  years  ago.    I  would 
W  glad  to  receive  information  on  the  subject  from  an\'  one  who  is 
able  to  dtx^ipher  the  character,  and  whatever  further  information  I  may 
glean  will  be  communicated. 

A  gigantic  representation  of  Gunputty,  about  10  feet  in  height 
ttd  siottt  in  proportion,  is  one  <tf  the  most  remarkable  objects  among* 
nuns.  There  is  one  lai^  tank  in  good  repair  at  Barsoor,  and 
st  vcral  old  ones,  and  I  was  told  that  within  a  circuit  of  about  15  miles 
the  ruins  of  about  150  tanks  could  be  counted.  At  Bbyrumgurli  in 
the  Kootroo  talook  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  temples  within  a  walled 
•paee  nmilar  to  that  at  Barsoor. 

At  Dontewara  again  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Dunkunee,  dose 
to  the  present  Tillage,  there  are  the  remains  of  two  temples,  one  sacred 
to"  liuu  Bhyroo  the  remains  of  a  brick  wall  similar  to  that  of  Hfirsoor 
Wn  aUo  be  traced.  1  was  much  .struck  with  the  quality  of  the  hrieks. 
Ipresanie  they  were  built  shortly  after  the  buildings  which  they 
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tndoBe,  and  if  m  they  must  be  at  least  500  years  old.  The  bricks 
were  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  kiln  bat  yesterday. 
I  could  not  gather  any  traditions  in  the  neighbourhood  connected 
with  theee  remains  of  a  former  power.   AH  that  I  have  been  able  to 

collect  is  jE^vcn  in  the  rhnj)tcr  on  llistorv  and  Tradition^!. 

Tlie  ruins  of  AladJiota,  one  ol'  the  former  capitals  of  the  Bustar 
Rajas,  along  with  those  of  Old  Bustar,  are  hardly  worthy  of  remark.  j| 
There  are  no  buildings  of  a  permanent  struchire,  and  the  remains  of  A 
mud  walls  and  ditches  are  all  tiiat  can  be  traced.  Near  Rajapoor, » 
few  miles  north  of  C^itterkote,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by 
Kajpal  Deo  ;  hi<*  favourite  son  havint:^  died  at  Madhota  he  wished  to 
rcinovt'  liis  cajiital  to  Kajapoor  ;  owin^,  however,  to  its  vicinity  to  the 
-Narenjce  river,  it  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  the  ])eo)»h*  could  not 
be  induced  to  remain  there,  and  upon  the  death  of  Kajpai  Deo»  soon 
afterwards,  the  palace  was  deserted  and  fell  into  ruins. 

^T^n^^TiTv^^rTiiiliifiit  ^nTOni*  TT«ir  vi^  h  wit. 
irumi  HTf^ift*  vm  ^wrf  Mzm  i  wi5  viwri  ifir- 

^'^T^Uf^^   oli  fl  ^^l^t^^T^  t^^l^I  clli3^ 
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SmwmenUion  of  the  hot  sprin^t  of  India  and  Hi^h  Atia. — 

By  KOBEST  D£  SCKLAGINTWEIT,  Eitq, 

A  memoir  by  0r.  John  Maepbenon,  '*The  Mineral  waters  of  Indi% 
vith  some  hinte  on  Spas  and  Sanatoria***  Calcutta,  which  wns 

poblbhed  ori^Dallv  in  the  "  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science**  has 
been  Tery  valuable  for  the  |)resent  compilation.  Dr.  Macphurson 
includes  in  bii>  memoir,  hut  springs  as  well  as  mineral  ones  ^  I  have, 
however,  restricted  myself  to  the  enumeration  of  hot  Mpringa  onljfg 
m.  of  those,  the  tempentore  of  which  considerably  exceeds  the  tem- 
peiatore  of  the  air  at -the  spot  of  their  origin.  I  have,  therefore, 
nehded  every^  apnng,  which,  thongh  it  may  contain  mineral  ingre- 
dients, yet  shows  a  temperature  bcarcoly  diiTerini^  from  that  of  otiier 
swoet  springs  in  its  neighbouriiood.  Petroleum  wells  are  not  contained 
in  the  pres*?nt  li?t,  which  comprises  the  hot  sprini^  between  Sa"  to 
ao»  Latitude  North,  and  -670  to  88i«  Longitude  East  areen.,  Ceylon 
Wing  eidudi4  **  ^  ^  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  (Tenasaerim, 
Bonnah,  AeS) 

To  each  locality,  where  a  hot  spring  exists,  the  province  ia  added, 
in  whii  h  it  is  situated ;  of  the  abbreviations,  whieh  follow  next,  and 
wliiih  are  contained  in  Ijrackets,  Ind.  signifies  *'  India ;  Him«  =  Hima- 
laya; Tib.  =  Tibet ;  C.  As.  =  Central  Asia.'*  "  Un.'*  means  unknown; 
ibi  =s  about.  The  geographical  co-ordinatei, — ^latitude,  longitude,  and 
Imght  (Eng.  feet)  above  the  sea-level, — given  almost  for  every  locality, 
•re  taken  Trom  Vol.  II.  "Hypsometry  of  India  and  High  Asia," 
of  onr  "  Kesults  of  a  Seientitic  Mission  to  India  and  Hifjh  Asia."  The 
longitudes  are  referred  to  the  Madras  Observatory,  for  wiiich  we 
«iopt  80»  Id'  56''  Long.  £ast  Groen. 

With  liBw  exceptions,  there  ara  several  springs  existing  at  every  one 
«f  the  different  localities ;  the  temperatures  given  refer  to  the  hottest 
<f  the  springs  at  the  respective  locafity. 

Dr.  Macphorson  alludes  in  his  memoir  to  tlie  diffieulties  he  expe- 
nenced  in  verifying  the  localities  of  the  hot  and  mineral  springs 
"  which  in  many  instances,  owing  to  strange  transmutations  of  names 
*cn  so  great,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  have  eeci^ed  mistakes.**  These 
tie,  however,  veiy  few  in  number,  and  they  are  noticed  by  me  in  the 

*  An  extract  has  also  afipesced  in  thi«  Joamal,  Vul.  XXV.  p.  1U7. 
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last  column  of  the  table,  beaded  '*  Autborities  and  Remarke.*'  In  tbis 

ooltnnn  I  have  .'\lso  added  in  chronological  order  the  various  describers 
of  the  respective  springs,  and  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  their 
accounts  have  been  published. 

For  the  sake  of  oompanaon  I  add  the  temperaturea  of  eome  of  the 
moat  famous  hot  apringa  of  Europe.  These  dates  are  taken  firom  the 

Einleitung  in  die  Mineralqaellen  Lehre/'  by  Br.  B.  M.  Lersch, 
Eilangen,  1855-60. 

Temp,  Fahr. 


Aaclicn :  Hottest  spring,         -       -       -       -  IGGo 

Baden-Backii :  BrukgueUe^  -       -      •       -  -  155 

£ma:  JUmdel^Ue,   181 

Gaatein:  SnUut  tprimg^    .....  119 

Karlsbad:  Sprudel,   162} 

Plombieres:  Boman  spring^'      -      -      -  -  158 

Schlangenbad :  Hottest  spring,        ...  90|f 

Teplitz :  Hottest  spring,     -      •      •       -  -  121 

Vichy:  Grand  Fuits,   118 

Wildbad:  SerrmUtad,   99i 
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Mtmormtdwm  upon  tome  aneiewt  Tiles  obtained  at  P^m  in  Burma,-' 

By  U  'Col  A.  P.  PHiiTBB. 

1  neud  herewith  four  tiles  liaving  Budhist  figures  and  inscriptions 
which  were  digcovered  at  Pugan.  They  were  given  to  me  hy  the 
ptineipal  Monk  of  a  Budhist  Monastery  there.  I  only  saw  one  of  the 
fimr  kinds  in  the  original  site ;  tiz.  the  tile  marked  No.  1.  The 
Monk  assnred  me  that  all  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ruined 
citr,  but  he  (lid  not  wish  me  to  go  to  the  several  sites,  being  a})i)ar- 
ently  atrai  J  that  I  should  carry  away  too  many,  and  that  he  might  bo 
blamed  for  being  instrumental  in  injuring  ancient  pagodas.  As  my 
visit  on  this  occasion  was  a  hurried  one,  I  had  not  time  to  discuss  the 
Bstter  with  the  old  Phoon-gyee,  who  was  exceedingly  obliging,  but 
he  gave  me  one  of  his  schokmi  to  show  me  the  place  where  the  tile 
No.  1  was  diacorered. 

It  wa>  the  ruins  of  a  small  solid  pagoda.  In  one  corner  the  foun- 
dation at  the  level  of  the  gruund  was  exposed.  The  tiles  like  that 
marked  Xo.  J,  were  laid  on  edge,  and  aitparently  formed  the.  upper 
bjer  of  the  arch  of  the  relic  chamber.  The  hollow  portion  of  the 
tiles  was  filled  with  sand  partially  mixed  with  lime  to  resist  pressure. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fears  of  the  Phoon-gyee  I  broi:^ht  none  of  the 
tiles  away  with  me,  but  after  inspecting  a  few,  replaced  them. 

I  now  [»roeeed  to  describe  the  tiles. 

No.  1  bears  thirty  tigures  of  Budhas.  Ot  these  two  which  are 
£stingaished  from  the  rest  are  evidently  the  tigures  ot  Gautama.  The 
Rnaimng  twenty-eig^t  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
Budhas  of  an  antecedent  period.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tile  are  two 
lines  in  the  Dera  Nsgri  character.  On  the  back  are  inscribed  seven 
fines  in  nide  IJ.mno.sL'  (.  iKintr-tcrs,  and  in  tlu?  ^la-ga-da,  or  Pali  lan- 
guage.   1  give  them  in  the  I  Ionian  ehara«"ter  as  i'oilowa : 

Ata  wisa  ti  me  budlui 

Ti  gi  thu  m4  ki  tsa  tha  ha 

Budhat  ta  ya  Tat  tat  ta  ya 

Thabbau  matu  pitu  a  ya 

Tsa  ri  ya  putta  ra  r^tsa 

Thabba  that  ta  liitii  pitsa 

Budhau  liithati  niiga  tetL 

I 
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No.  2.  This  tile  lias  eiLrht  groups  or  compart nu'iits  of  lii^ures. 
Each  no  doubt  represents  a  marked  event  or  scene  in  the  liie  of 
Oautama  Biulha  though  I  cannot  recognise  alL  The  first  is  the  group 
in  the  right  hand,  lower  coiner.  It  represents  the  birth  of  GautanuL 
He  is  issuing  from  the  right  side  of  his  mother  who  grasps  the  Skorea 
robunta  tree  above  her  head,  and  is  attended  by  her  sister.  The  figure 
at  the  top  wliere  Gautama  is  seen  reehning  represents  liis  death  in  the 
country  of  Koothinaron.  At  the  foot  are  two  lines  of  whtiog  in 
ancient  Deva  Nagri  character. 

No,  8.  A  figure  of  Gautama  Budha  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne 
and  his  feet  on  a  foot-stooL  Around  him  ate  what  appear  to  he 
intended  to  represent  pagodas  or  relic  caskets.  The  modem  pagodas 
of  Burma  and  Siam  appear  to  have  Iwen  Casliioned  alter  such-like 
models.    Thei"e  is  a  Deva  Nagri  inscription  below  the  figure. 

No.  4,  is  a  small  tile  in  the  shape  oi  the  leaf  of  the  Ficus  religiosa. 
It  bean  a  figure  of  Gautama  in  the  usual  attitude  of  reflection,  and 
»  Deva-Nagri  inscription  below. 
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LiTXBABT  iNTSLUaXNCE,  CORBBBPOITDEirCS, 

Dr.  Weber  writes  to  Mr.  Cowell  firom  Berlin,  November  9th,  1863. 

"  Out  of  tbe  numj  interesting  news  contained  in  your  letter  of 
June  Sthy  that  about  the  Elliot  oolleotion  of  course  daims  the  greatest 
stteotion.   Mr.  Austin's  estimate  for  the  cost  of  printing  appears 

eiceeclinqjly  mo<lerate.  Your  Sanskrit  College  edition  of  the  Siddhanta 
Kaunmdi  will  be  welcomed  very  heartily,  as  it  may  he  used  as  a  text- 
book in  our  UniTevsities*  Sanskrit  Courses.  The  Nagananda  too  will 
be  Tcrf  wdoome.  Yonr  transbition  of  the  Kusummalt  must  be 
bttdworic  and  will  do  us  a  great  serrioe. 

B^'s  Harshacharitra  is  a  work  which  seems  of  the  utmost  import* 
snce,  to  jui'mc  after  the  notices  which  we  owe  to  Or.  Hall  about  it. 
1  eannot  as  vet  reeoiu  ile  myself  to  the  idea  that  the  author  of  sucli  a 
doll  tend  clumsy  work  as  the  Kadamhari,  should  have  lived  in  ihe 
■eventh  century,  hrfore  Bhavabhuti  wrote  liis  dramas,  which  indeed 
ibow  already  tytt^iom  enough  of  a  Idndred  style,  but  still  appear  in 
that  Rgard  more  to  resemble  a  weak  stem,  whereas  s  Kidambari  is  to 
be  likened  to  a  nyai^nxlha  wilderness. 

The  second  part  of  31.  Pietet's  '*  Orijinea  Iiulo-europeennes'  has  now 
^ipeared.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  is  no  hetter  SaLitkrit  scholar. 
The  principles  laid  out  and  followed  throughout  his  work  are  the  very 
bert,  his  aasiduitj  and  ardour  deserve  the  highest  praise,  but  the  re- 
adti,  alaa,  are  rather  too  often  of  a  too  questionable  character  to 
sdmit  of  acknowledgment  or  adoption.  Professor  Spiegel  has  just 
now  published  a  series  of  old  and  new  papers  on  "  Erau"  (this  is  the 
title  of  bis  boi)k)  :  two  of  them  on  the  relation  of  the  Avesta  to  the 
Veda  and  to  tbe  Genesis  will  he  of  particular  interest :  I  have  not  yet 
lead  them,  but  I  saw  Spiegel  in  Meissen  and  we  spoke  to  him  about 
tbeie  themea.  That  meeting  in  Meissen  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
fccty  members  of  our  Qerman  Oriental  Society  being  present  (a  larger 
Biinber,  than  ever  hitherto).  Professor  Wright  is  now  to  print  under 
^  patronage  of  onr  Society  an  old  Arabian  grammar,  the  Kamil  of 
«l*Mabarrad  (about  bOO  pages  quarto).  Dieterici  is  occupied  wi'.h  his 
tnosbftion  of  the  treatises  of  the  Ikhw4n  uf  ^afiL  Gosche  has  given 
out  a  prospectus  for  an  edition  of  the  Muiadhdhaliy^t,  a  collection  of 
oU  Arabic  poetry.    Amari's  publication  ol  the  state  documents  of 

I  2 
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treaties  Ijetween  Venice  etc.  and  the  Moslems  is  highly  praised.  Emil 
iSchlai,Mnt\vcit\s  Iiu<Ulliism  in  Tilx",  with  a  copious  Atlas  of  original 
drawings  and  pictures  from  the  temple  shrines  of  TilKjt  (representing 
Buddhist  gods,  taints  and  symbob)  is  a  work  of  great  interest.  Curi- 
ous enough,  I  found  among  these  pictures  the  exact  counterpart  to  a 
stone  figure  of  Mafijufri,  deposited  now  in  our  Royal  Museum  here, 
but  imported  from  Java,  and  containing  two  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in 
old  chanicter  (from  ^':ika  12G.5),  a  deevjiliering  and  translation  of 
which  Dr.  Friederich  left  with  me  (for  th(  .lonrnal  of  our  Society)  on 
his  departure  for  Java  at  the  end  <»f  February  last.    Five  centuries 
between^  and  still  the  same  picture  in  Java  and  in  Tibet, — this  is  indeed 
a  mark  of  much  tenacity  to  the  old  form  of  repnxenting  this  deity 
(or  half  god),  and  at  the  same  time  also  an  evidence  for  its  even  much 
higluT  anti(piity.    'I'lie  XiM^i  proof  sluvt  of  the  Peterslnirix  Wortorbuoh 
went  to  ^M  and  I  tliink  tliat  nuin1)er  5  of  the  fourtii  volume  will 
soon  be  ready.    The  twelfth  vol.  of  Kuhn*s  Zeitschrift  fur  verglei- 
cbende  Sprachforsohung  is  finished.    It  is  a  great  pity,  that  Kuhn 
has  not  more  Idsure  to  devote  to  his  studies  on  comparative  mytho- 
logy :  he  is  professor  at  a  O^ymnasium  (high  school)  and  his  time  very 
much  restricted.    AVindisclimann's  Zoroastrische  Stucli«'n  (edited  bv 
8j)ieii:el)  is  a  very  exeellent  work.  The  author  (a  Catholic  clergyman 
of  high  distinction  in  Munich)  combined  Buruouf's  method  with  a 
very  deep  and  successful  study  of  the  Pehlvi  literature :  his  premature 
death  is  a  great  loss  for  science.   The  first  volume  of  Boehtlingk*s 
oolleotion  of  Sanskrit  "Sprnohe*'  ap]>eared  in  July:  to  the  text  (sl« 
phahetically  arrange/')  is  atlded  the  translation,  and  at  the  foot  the 
enumeration  oi  all  the  j)ass;\ir<'>,  wliere  the  vei*se  is  occurrin.,''.  and  the 
varietas  Itjctionis.  Tho  second  part  iti  to  contain  the  rest  (from  i(  to  ^) 
and  ample  indices  to  the  whole. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OP  BENGAL, 

Fob  Kotsmbeb,  1S63. 

Tl>e  mou Lilly  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  4Ui 
initAnt. 

£.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  pioeeedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Plewntiitiofia  were  reeeiTed — 

1.  From  Hif<  Uii^bness  the  Mahanijab  oi"  Ik'nares,  a  <:•()])>'  of  the 
liev.  M.  A.  Shorrliii^'s  lec-tuiv  on  "  lienares  and  its  Antiijuities." 

2.  From  Jkboo  ilajendra  Mallika,  a  dead  blue  and  yellow  Macaw. 
8.  From  Hia  Honor  the  lAeut6nant-€k>Temor  of  Bengal,  a  mete- 

me  itone,  which  fell  at  8hytal  near  Dacca,  on  the  llth  August,  the 
fidl  of  which  was  announced  at  the  last  meeting 

4.  Froiii  Prince  Muhammad  J allaluddin,  a  specimen  of  a  dead  suako 
"—BuH^arun  Ca  n  d  id  us 

5.  From  Colonel  H.  C.  Tvtler,  a  coilcetion  of  zoolosfical  specimens, 
&   From  His  Exoelienoy  the  Viceroy,  a  stone  Buddhist  figure,  with 

so  iascriptioii,  from  Sahet  Mahet,  the  ancient  SrivastL 

The  President  announced  that  a  pension  of  £160  a  year  had  been 
fiwtei!  to  the  Society's  Curator,  Mr.  £.  Blyth,  to  take  efiect  from 
the  Ist  JiUiuai-y,  ibG<i. 

Read  Letters. 

Krom  Colonel  J .  C.  HauLchton  to  the  President,  giving  an  account 
<f  a  laige  collection  of  coins  lately  found  at  a  place  called  Gosain 
Xane,  about  14  mike  8.  S.  W.  firom  Cooch  Behar. 

From  Captain  Speke,  acknowledging  the  Tote  of  thanks  of  the 
Mrty,  and  amouucing  hin  proposed  expedition  to  discover  the  souree 
of  the  CoD^'o. 

From  C<aptain  H.  H.  Godwin  Austen,  giving  an  aeooont  of  the 
teofcty  of  some  coins  at  Tslamahad. 

From  R.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  returning  thanks  to  the  Society  for  his 
^^Ktion  as  a  corresponding  member. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Gf^.  Gordon,  intiinating  his  desire  to  witiidraw 

from  tho  Sociotv,  \va«  recorded. 

The  t'oUowiiig  gtnth  imn,  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members  : — 

Dr.  J.  McLelland ;  W.  P.  Duff,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Feid.  StoliczkA ;  B.  T. 
Martin,  Esq. ;  Major  J<  0.  Qowan ;  Baboo  Modhoosoodan  Doss,  and 
H.  D.  Sandeman,  Esq. 

Tlie  foll<)\vini(  ij^eutlenieu  were  named  for  ballot  a.s  ordinary  members 
at  the  next  meetin*"^ : — 

The  Hev.  M.  D.  C.  Waltera,  Chaplain  of  Calcutta,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cowell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Giote. 

A.  0.  Walker,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Major  Layard  and  seconded  by 
Colonel  GastrelL 

T.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-lj»w,  proposed  by  Mr.  lilanford  aiid 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Sutherland. 

J,  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Bengal  Staff"  Corps,  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Stemdale  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

The  fiev.  Mr.  Corbyn  introduced  some  aborigines  of  the  A'*'^^"*" 
Islands,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  thes^*  piople,  with  a  short 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  friendly  feeling  between  tlieni  and  the  settlers. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Corl  yn  for  his  interesting 
account  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Aoda- 
manese,  Mr.  Blanford  stated  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  the  inter- 
course opened  will  tend  eventually  to  the  civilization  of  the  natives 
of  the  Aiuhinians.  lie  stated  that  the  history  of  the  New  Zealarders 
and  other  barbarous  ])eople  in  Australia  and  America  sufficiently  war- 
rants us  to  assume  the  broad  fiact  that  when  two  different  races  in 
very  different  states  of  civilization  come  in  contact  with  one  another, 
the  more  powerful  race  exterminates  the  less  powerful,  and  that  civili- 
zation, to  be  permanent,  must  be  attained  by  gi*adual  steps  and  mainly 
be  developed  from  within,  foreign  iuiiueuee  being  but  a  &ecQpUary 
agent. 

Mr.  Cowell  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blanford  ;  on 
the  contrary  he  believed  that  history  generally  bears  out  the  fact 
that  nations  cannot  rise  in  civilization  without  an  influence  ah  extra. 
He  quoted  some  iastanoes  &om  ancient  history  in  support  of  this  view. 
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The  President  rvrr.arke<l  that  withmit  ont»'rinr!:  into  the  abstract 
^leftion  raised  by  Mr.  Bianturd,  it  inijj^bt  i)rrhai)s  be  doubted  if  the 
(uii  cited  l)y  liim  fully  warranted  in  their  entirety  the  conclusions  at 
vUch  he  had  anrivecL 

No  doafat  it  was  unfortimately  tme  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  which  a  nee  ot,  high  civilisation  had  come  into  contact  with 
laatiMr  of  a  very  inferior  civilization,  the  result  had  been  fatal  to  the 
htter.    It  was  unnecessary  here  to  dist  uss  tlie  causes  whieh  luid  eon- 
tnbuted  to  produce  this  effect.    The  President,  however,  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one  instance  which  he  believed  proved 
it  least  thai  an  exception  might  exist  to  the  general  rule.   The  Jjsps 
vhom  Mr.  Blanfod  had  dted  as  forming  a  part  of  the  same  hraahy> 
eephalie  fiunily  to  which  the  Andamanese  helon^ed,  had  been  for  some 
time  (fur  uiurc  at  least  than  a  centurj'  and  a  half)  in  contact  on  either 
►ide  with  Swedish  and  Russian  civilization,  and  however  it  inii^ht  be 
the  £uhion  to  decry  the  character  of  the  latter,  there  could  in  reality 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  civilization  of  the  highest  order,  especially 
ia  that  past  of  Basaia  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Laps. 
Now,  the  malt  had  certainly  not  been  in  this  case  the  eztermma- 
of  the  Laps  ;  indeed,  thongh  not  speaking  on  accurate  informa- 
ti<m.  the  Presulcnt  believed  that  the  Laps  haxl  neither  diminished  in 
nuuibers  nor  deterioraticd  in  condition,  since  the  couuneocement  of  the 
bit  century. 

Bat  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  on  the  merits 
«f  Ifr.  Blanlbfd*s  general  proposition,  it  was  important  to  remember 
ttat  in  the  present  case  the  question  was  not  whether  or  not  we 
dioald  leave  the  Andamanese  alone,  for  the  commencement  of  our 
intercourse  with  them  wiis  unavoidable.  These  islands  lie  in  the  very 
tuck  of  a  very  important  and  daily  increasing  line  of  commerce. 
IWy  contain  what  are  in  reality  the  only  barhours  of  refuge  within 
tlie  of  BengaL  It  had  been  already  constantly  pressed  upon 
Oofonment  that  it  was  tiieir  duty  for  the  protection  of  these  our 
aihjectfi,  and  those  of  other  nations  trading  in  these  seas  to  reclaim 
the*e  Islands  now  aliandoned  to  a  barbarous  and  ho^tile  p(»j)ulatu>u. 
No  doubt  these  considerations  have  sooner  or  later  made  interl*  renee 
iamtabk.  The  establishment  of  a  penal  colony  which  the  necessities 
of  jail  diidpliDe  in  India  had  compelled  Government  to  form,  only 
lorteoed  the  event. 
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It  was  bt'vond  denial  tliat  the  commenconient  of  such  an  inter- 
course with  tliii<  uncivili/'Hl  nice  involved  grave  moral  rcspon!<ibilities, 
and  these  eoiild  not  be  approached  without  anxious  consideration 

But  the  question  was  not  now,  whether  this  interooorae  should  l>e 
oommenoed  at  all,  bat  by  what  means  and  in  what  manner  it  oould 
be  most  homaneljr  and  snooessfoUy  commenced.  « 

80  far  as  they  had  gone,  Mr.  Gorbyn's  endeaToun  had  been  nnusu* 
ally  happy,  and  jjroiiiised  most  favora))ly  for  the  future.  No  doubt 
fuilher  ertnrts  would  l)e  made  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  to  be 
ho])ed  with  the  same  pros}»erous  result,  it  might  indeed  be  otherwiiie, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  the  duty  of  the  more  civilized  race  to  omit  no 
effinrt  to  aroid  the  eviUi  which  had  hitherto  regolted  from  its  contact 
with  those  of  the  lower  grades  of  dvilization,  and  the  meeting  would 
doubtless  coniiider  that  Mr.  Gorbyn  was  entitled  to  all  praise  for  the 
patience,  tact,  and  humanity  which  had  hitherto  diistiEyuis-hcd  liia 
efforts  to  reclaiui  and  civilize  the  Andamanese. 

Communications  w^ere  received — 

1.  From  I^T.  L  Xjoewenthal,  a  paper  on  some  Persian  inseriptaona 
found  in  Srinagar,  Eashmir. 

2.  From  Baboo  Oopinath  Sen,  Abstract  of  the  hoady  Meteoiolo 

gical  Observations,  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Geccral*s  office^  for  the 
month  of  Auijust  last. 

3.  From  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr.  a  paper  on  the  variation  of  some 
InfiUan  and  Burmese  Helicidae,  with  an  attempt  at  their  re-arrange- 
ment, together  with  desoription  o£  new  Burmese  Gasteropoda. 

4.  From  Professor  J.  Dowaon,  throuc^  E.  Thomaa,  Esq.,  renuoka 
on  Major  General  CnnninghamV  p  iper  on  the  TasUa  inscription. 

Mr  Cowell  read  some  extract^i  irom  a  paper  by  Coluucl  Abbott  oii 
the  site  of  Aoruos. 

Mr.  Cowell,  having  read  extracts  from  the  paper,  Major  Walker 
made  aome  commenta  on  the  aubjest  of  it,  and  stated  that  ao  fiur  aa 
he  waa  aware  of  the  merita  of  the  question  he  would  adopt  the 
position  aa  given  by  Mr.  Loewenthal  in  oppoaition  to  Colonel  Abbott*a 
arguments. 

In  consequence  of  the  latrn''ss  of  the  hour  the  paper  ol"  Mr.  Loe- 
wenthal on  some  i^orsiau  iubcription^  wa^  not  read,  and  the  meetiug 
separated. 
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Fob  Decembeb,  J 863. 

Tb&moaUiiy  genenl  meeting  of  the  Sooiety  waeheldon  the  2nd 
■Mm. 

A.  Grate,  Eiq.,  in  the  chair. 

Hie  proceeding  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  oonfirmed. 

Prvfet'iitutions  were  received — 

1.  From  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Fopngn  Beparimeot— ft  oopy  of  ft  report  by  K.  H.  Dftviee,  Esq.,  oil 
the  trade  of  Ceniaid  Asia. 

8.   Fran  Baboo  Qanendra  Mohun  Tagore>»  Profeaior  of  Hindoo  Law 

ia  University  College,  London — a  pamphlet  containinpr  the  substance  of 
a  lecture  deliveretl  by  him  before  the  Ethnolojjieal  Society  of  London, 
On  the  ibrmatioQ  and  institution  of  the  caate  system — the  Aryan 
poStjr." 

8.  From  Baboo  Proeonno  Coomar  Tagore— ft  oopy  of  his  En^iah 
tanibilMm  of  VrMa  OkmUmmd  from  the  original  Sanskrit  of  Viohas- 
pati  Misra. 

4-  From  his  Ilii^hness  the  Mah^ajah  of  Burdwan — a  copy  of  the 
Adi  and  the  Sahhd  j)arva4  of  tlic  Mahahharata  in  Sanskrit,  with  a 
Benirali  translation,  published  under  his  auspices. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  Uttt  meeting  were 
balMed  for  and  eleeted  ordinary  members: — ^The  Boy.  K.  D.  G. 
Walters  ;  A.  G.  Walker,  Esq. ;  J.  Forsyth,  Esq. ;  and  T.  Dickens,  Esq. 

W.  Murray,  Es*].,  B.  V.  S.  wai<  then  ])roi)osed  by  Mr.  Cowell  for 
ballot  as  ordinary  member  at  the  next  meetmg,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Blanford. 

The  Seeretuy  read  the  following  report,  whieh  had  been  adopted  by 
tteCounoil,  on  ft  proposition  sobmittedbyMr.  0.  Home  for  fiMsOitating 
amore  eitended  eorrespondenee  on  Natoral  History  saljeeie : — 

*•  The  practicability  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Home's  proposition  depends 
r/ainly  on  tlio  assistance  aflbrded  by  those  interested  in  its  accom* 
pii>hment,  the  Council  being  unanimously  of  ofMnion  that  a  publish- 
«i  list  of  natondistSy  numismatists,  and  others  would  be  of  gieat 
MBitanee  to  those  engaged  in  these  stadies,  and  it  is  beUeved  that 
sneli  ft  list  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  and 
afc  the  same  time  enable  those  interested  in  sp(*cial  subjects  to  know  in 
uhat  (quarter  to  appi^  ior  iniormatiou  aud  asiihilance. 
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**  Much  help  for  the  formation  of  such  lists  may  be  afforded  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Sofioty,  ami  it  is  tlierefon'  n'roinnifiulcil  that,  as  a  ])ivii- 
niinarv  step,  a  circular  with  a  blank  Ibnii  be  iorwarded  to  niemlHTs  of 
the  Society,  requesting  them  to  insert  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
ooUecton  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted,  and  to  specify  the 
subjects  wherein  they  are  respectively  interested ;  at  the  same  time 
members  should  be  requested  to  state  whether  they  wish  their  own 
names  to  appear  in  the  pro])os(.'d  list,  and  to  lurnisli  similar  intornia- 
tion  with  regard  to  tliL  iuselves,  as  well  as  to  mentiuu  any  b^ecimens 
which  they  might  wish  to  ofrer  as  exchanges. 

"  It  would,  in  the  next  place,  be  necessary  to  apply  directly  to  those 
gentlemen  who,  not  being  members  of  the  Society,  may  be  indicated 
by  the  latter  as  collectors,  in  order  that  their  assent  to  the  publication 
of  their  names,  and  perfectly  anthentie  inlunnalion  respeetin<^  tlit'ir 
recjuirements,  Ac,  may  be  obtained  ;  and  tliey  might  be  asked  at  tho 
same  time  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  names  ot"  others  with 
whom  they  may  be  acquainted,  and  who  may  in  like  manner  wish  their 
names  to  be  recorded.  In  all  cases,  however,  no  name  or  details  should 
be  published  that  are  not  funiished  or  mentioned  by  the  individuals 
themselves. 

"  The  materials  thns  obtained  should  be  classifu-d  in  a  manner 
hereaf'ter  to  be  determii  ed  u])on,  and  the  lists  so  f»)rnied,  printed  (tn 
fly-nheets  for  insertion  at  the  end  of  each  number  of  the  Journal.  It 
might  be  found  desirable  also  to  impend  authentic  information  as  to 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  any  special  subject 
with  a  view  to  publication." 

The  Chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  recommended  that  tho 
reference  of  Cnj)t  lit  es'  amendment  of  Rule  77  to  the  Society  at  large 
be  for  the  preseiit  deferred.  This  recommendation  was  made  inconse- 
quence of  the  Council's  having  just  appointed  a  committee  t«)  revise 
the  rules  generally.  It  seemed  expedient  to  include  in  one  reference 
other  amendments  of  the  rules  which  might  result  firom  this  revision. 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  iiaboo  (Jopiiiath  Sen  an  ahslraet  of  the  lio)irlv  mcteoi-o- 
logical  obiicrvatioiui  taken  at  the  •Surveyor  GuDural'b  olUce  in  iSeptcuiber 
last. 

2.  From  Major  J.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent  G.  T.  Survey — ^rpport 
of  the  operations  of  the  O.  T.  Survey  of  India  during  1862-63. 
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Mr.  Oldbam  wns  then  inTited  to  read  his  paper  submitted  in 

Octol>c'r,  LMtill.  d  '*  Notes  on  the  Fossils  in  the  Society's  Collection 
r^put^l  to  l)e  from  Spiti and  that  ijiMitleinan,  after  objocting  to  the 
jH><t]x>ncmont  of  the  paper,  proceeded  to  read  it. 

The  ChjdnnEn  remarked  on  the  objections  raised  hy  Mr.  Oldham* 
that  bis  paper,  though  announced  at  the  Oi^ber  meeting,  bad  not 
been  md  on  account  of  Mr.  Oldbam*8  absence  from  that  and  the 
f  .l!o\vin'^  mwting. 

An  interesting  discussion  «Mjsued  betweei<  Mr.  Oldham  and  Mr. 
Blanford  as  to  the  identity  or  otherwise  of  these  iossiU  with  those  of 
the  Gerard  collection. 

Mr.  Oldham  then  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  small  collection  of 
itone  implements  which  had  very  recently  been  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Kin^  and  1^  oote  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  near  Madras. 
These  were  all  of  the  ruder  forms,  so  well  known  as  characterizing  the 
flint  implements  which  had  excited  so  much  attention  within  the  last 
few  years  in  Europe.    They  were  ail  formed  of  dense  semi-vitreous 
qnartzite— a  rock  which  occurred  in  immense  abundance  in  districts 
ekise  to  where  these  implements  had  been  found,  and  which  formed 
a  verv  £?o<>d  substitute  for  the  flints  of  north  Europe.   This  was  the 
fir^t  inj.tancc  in  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  such  stone  implements  had 
been  found  in   India  in  situ.    True  celts  of  a  toiallv  ditl'crcut  t_v|)e 
sod  much  higher  finish,  and  in  every  resp«'et  identical  with  those 
found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  had  been  met  with  in  large  numbers  in 
Central  India,  but  never  actually  unbedded  in  any  deposits.  They 
were  invariably  found  under  holy  trees,  or  in  sacred  places,  and  were 
oligeets  of  reverence  and  worship  to  the  people,  who  could  give  no 
iolurmation  ajs  to  the  source  from  which  they  had  been  oriLrinally 
gathered  together.    A  sin;^de  and  vrry  dovdttful  fragment  of  a  stone 
imi^ement  had  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  Junior,  in  examining 
the  deposits  of  the  Qangetio  plains  near  the  Soane  river.   This  occur- 
fed  in  the  Kunknrry  clay  of  that  district ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
\x  was  not  aware  of  any  stone  implements,  of  any  kind,  having 
j-rcviously  Ixcn  noticed  in  situ  anywhere  in   India     Those  now  on 
the  table  had  been  collected  partly  by  liimscll",  iVom  a  ferruginous 
hteitic  gravel  bed,  which  extended   irregularly  over  a  very  l;iv.;e 
ana  wert  of  Madras.   In  places  this  was  at  least  tifteen  feet  below 
the  nrboey  cut  through  by  streams,  and  in  one  such  place  from  which 
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■ome  of  the  specimeiiB  on  the  table  were  prooured,  there  stood  an 

old  ruined  ])a£;oda  on  the  surface,  evidencing  that,  at  least  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  that  surface  was  a  permanent  one.  This  bed  of 
gravel  was  in  many  places  eiposed  on  the  gujriace  and  had  been  parti- 
ally denuded ;  and  it  was  in  such  localities  where  these  implementa 
had  been  washed  out  of  the  bed  and  lay  stiewed  on  the  soifiMse  tiiat 
they  were  found  most  plentifiilly. 

Mr.  Oldham  remarked  on  the  great  interest  attaching  to  inich 
a  discovery,  and  on  the  probable  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they 
occurred.  Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  history 
of  such  implements  was  the  remarkable  fact  that,  while  scattered 
in  abondsDoe  OTer  the  districts  where  they  ooeoired,  were  DoUe 
remains  of  what  would  by  many  be  called  Draidiesl  bharaeter-ciieleB 
of  large  standing  stones,  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  often  of  large  rise 
and  well  preserved,  all  of  which  were  traditionally  referred  to 
the  Karumbers,  a  race  of  which  tliere  still  existed  traces  in  the 
hills ;  still  all  the  weapons  and  implements  of  every  kind  found  in 
these  stone  structures  were  invambly  of  iron.  No  information  whait> 
e?0r  regarding  these  stone  implemedts  could  be  obtained  from  tiie 
peasantry,  who  had  been  quite  unaware  of  their  existence. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  to  Hr.  Oldham  for  his  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  stone  implements. 


Foe  January,  18G4. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on  the 
18th  instant. 

E.  0.  Bayley,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  Annual  lieport  for  1863 ; — 

ANNUAL  BEPORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  have  much  satisfaction  in 
announcing  that  the  marked  prnqperity  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  has  been  Iblly  equal  to  that  of  tiie  previous  years,  indicating  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  on  the  part  of 

the  public,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  progress  of  I  ndian  science. 

It  is,  however,  with  feelings  of  deep  regrt^t  that  the  Council  have 
to  record  the  decease  of  the  Society's  patron,  the  llight  Hou'ble  the 
£arl  of  £lgin  and  Kincardine^  whose  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
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objects  of  the  Society  has  been  manifested  on  aD  occasions  when  the 
mpport  or  concurrence  of  the  Government  has  been  solicited  by  the 
Society. 

Dufing  the  past  jear  the  Society  has  reoeiTed  an  aceession  of  fifty- 
ame  <»di2iavy  and  two  oonegponding  membany  makmg  a  total  of 
■itj-one.   The  kws  by  death  (three)  and  retirement  (twelve)  has 

not  exceeded  fifteen  members  ;  so  that  the  Council  is  enabled  to  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  a  net  increase  of  forty-four  members,  making 
an  actual  total  of  355,*  against  311  of  the  preceding  year. 

Baboo  Sumbhoo  Chunder  Boy,  Maharaja  Naiendia  Narain  Bhopa, 
and  Br.  J.  Browne  are  the  names  of  the  deceased  members. 

FINANCE. 

The  amount  received  by  way  of  contributions  from  members  was 
Bsb  8,930-2-9,  which  is  in  excess  of  tlie  collection  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  sum  Bs.  1,792  were  for  admission  fees,  and  the  bahmoe, 
Bs.  7,188-2-0,  for  quarterly  sabscriptions. 

Annezed  is  a  table  showing  the  average  coUeetion  of  the  prerioiis 
ten  years.    The  resulting  sum  does  not  exceed  the  ooiUection  of  the  year 


vnder  review. 

J2f.  Am.  p. 

1858,   7,778  9  8 

  7,0S2  0  0 

3^55,    7,1G6  0  0 

1H56,  ^   8,09G  0  0 

1857,  ^   7,068  0  0 

1868|  ^   6,928  8  0 

1859,   6,760  0  0 

1860,   G,Ul  0  0 

IbGl,   ^   6,812  0  0 

1862,  ^   7,222  9  0 


Total  Ba........  71,880  10  8 


fiesidcnt  Members,   129 

Non-rosulcnty   147 

 M*   79 

Total,   865 
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The  ayerege  beings  Hs.  7,188-15-5  per  year. 

Tlic  details  ol'  the  areoiints  have  hi  on  reterrud  to  auditors,  and  will 
l>t'  laid  iH'iure  liic  next  monthly  m.  i  t iiig.* 

The  probable  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  next 
twelve  months  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Income, 

Contribntions,  Rs.  8000 

Admission  Fees,   ISOO 

Journal,   ..„   (JOO 

Library,   400 

Museum,  ...    0000 

Secretary's  Office,   10 

Coin  Fund,   60 

Total,   16,860 

J^xperues. 

Toumal,  Bs.  3,200 

Library,   2,400 

Museum,   7,200 

Secy.'s  Office,    1,900 

IJuilding,    500 

Coin  Fund,    150 

Miscellaueuus,   350 

Total,   15,700 

LIBBAST.  * 

Dorin^::  the  past  year  the  library  has  received  large  additions,  both 
by  jtie-cntation  and  punhase. 

In  the  Natui-al  History  Department,  tlie  most  important  addition? 
have  been  Mr.  Gould's  large  works  on  the  Birds  of  Asia,  purchased 
in  England,  and  30  toIs.  of  the  TroMaetiotu  of  LeopoldifUhCarolme 
Academy  (which  completes  the  Society's  set  of  that  most  Tsluable 
series  up  to  the  year  185 1)  from  the  late  Dr.  Walker's  library. 

In  the  Phili)l()i;ical  l)('[)artiiu'nt  the  Confer  Sinnif/cKs^  edited  by 
Professor  Tischeudoii'  and  j)resented  by  the  Imperial  Kubiiian  govern- 
ment, is  the  most  note-worthy  acquisition. 

*  Having  been  snbiniticd  to  the  March  mseiing  and  ndopto^l,  thoy  are  printed 
iBtheiisualplaoeattheepdoftheprooeediiigsoft,he  AnnnsI  Uens^  En. 
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The  total  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  added  to 
the  libnuj  during  the  year  is  572. 

With  a  view  to  the  further  improTement  of  the  lihraiy,  the  Ckmncil 
ktre  lequeeted  the  Idbtary  Committee  to  enquire  into,  and  eepeciaUy 
report  upon,  its  present  condition,  and  to  submit  }>r()p<>sition8  for  its 
fatiire  arranjjement ;  so  that  t'utuiv  aiKlitions  may  be  made  systeni- 
aticaily  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  may  ])ermit,  and  in  accordance 
vith  the  demands  of  science.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
eompletion  of  thoae  serials  or  other  works,  deficient  sets  of  which  now 
aiit  in  the  Ubraiy. 

conrs. 

The  collection  of  these  valuable  relics  has  not  received  any  accession 
of  moment.  Tlie  only  addition  deserving  of  mention  is  from  Baboo 
Shibchunder  Mullii-k,  who  presented  a  trove  of  silver  Mahomedan 
coini  from  his  xemindaiy  in  the  Sunderhuns. 

xusEuir. 

Owinc^  to  tlie  wvere  illness  of  the  Society's  late  curator,  Mr.  Blyth, 
which  compelled  that  g-entlciuan  to  proceed  to  England  at  the  close 
of  1S02,  the  museum  has  been  deprived  of  the  supervision  of  a  pro* 
^ional  curator  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Jerdon  has,  however,  most  kindly  given  much  time  and  atten- 
tioD  to  the  collections  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  Manual 
9%ihe  Xatural  llUtori/  of  Indian  and  Baboo  Poorno  Chunder  Hysnck 
^Tin?  had  charire  of  the  collections  niaiidy  with  a  view  to  their 
pn^ervation,  the  Council  arc  enabled  to  report  that  the  collections 
bfe  been  weU  cared  for,  an^  that  recent  additions  have  been  mounted 
ttd  arranged  so  as  to  be  equally  available  with  the  former  for  study 
<r  bfpeetion. 

The  collection  of  fossil  remains  of  invertebrate  animals  and  plants 
l^'n  mounted,  worked  out,  aiTanijred,  and  catalo<.;ued,  and  the 
<^>llectionii  of  birds*  e^t;s  remouutod  and  arranged  in  a  cabinet  espe- 
f^^llv  provided  for  thai  purpose. 

Tlie  vahiable  series  of  stuffed  quadrumana  which  had  been  hitherto 
Qpoied  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  has  been  arran;^a>d  in  two  large 
cases,  and  it  is  trusted  that  they  have  been  placed  beyond 
^iTfT  of  future  deterioration.  A  new  cfisc  has  I'een  provided  lor  the 
•"^'^  '*  Iv'b  models  and  spciniens  ol"  meteorites,  and  insect  cabinets  have 
^  urdered  from  England  at  a  cost  of  Ks.  500 ;  a  cabinet  of  shde 
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drawers  for  the  reception  of  duplicates  and  specimens  under  examina- 
tion has  also  been  provided. 

The  Soeiefy*8  ooUeetion  of  Indian  meieoritea  waa  tnnamittod  to 
ProfeMor  Maskelyne  ia  1862,  that  gentleittaa  having  moat  kindly 
undertaken  the  ohaige  of  their  ehemieal  investigation  and  of  their 
section  with  a  view  to  the  exchange  of  portions  of  them  with  tho 
British  Museum.  Tlie  Society  have  now  received  from  Pn* lessor 
Maskelyne  a  very  beautifully-executed  series  of  models  of  the  original 
atonea  and  portions  of  the  atones  themselves,  together  with  a  series 
d  specimens  of  foreign  meteorites  presented  hy  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Mneenm. 

They  have  also  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Haidingcr, 
another  valuable  series  from  Dr.  Homes,  Director  of  the  Imj)erial 
Mineral  Cahinet  of  Vienna,  to  which  a  set  of  Indian  specimens  bad 
been  presented  by  the  Society. 

In  the  Zoological  Department  the  Society  have  received  a  set  of 
upwards  of  800  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Blan- 
ford,  and  nmnerous  specimens  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the 
Andaman  Ifllands,  with  two  almost  entire  skeletons  of  the  natives  of 
those  islands,  tVoni  Lieutenant -Colonel  Tvtler. 

Ci4)tain  Smyth  has  also  presented  several  skins  oi  Thibetan  ani- 
mals ; — ^these  last,  together  with  some  skeletons  of  those  animals  that 
bad  been  purchased  by  the  Society  and  since  monnted,  form  valuable 
representatives  of  the  soology  of  Thibet  and  Northern  India. 

In  the  Ethnological  Department  the  collection  of  crania  has  received 
but  few  additions,  hut  a  considerable  num'oer  of  portraits  of  ethnolo- 
gical interest  have  Uen  iulded  to  their  photographic  albums,  chiclly 
from  the  Ooveninient  of  India. 

The  archsBological  collection  has  received  a  slightly  mutilated  colos- 
sal figure  of  Buddha  eihumed  by  General  Cunningham  at  Sahet 
Mahet,  the  ancient  Srivasti  in  Oudh,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon*b]o 
the  late  Earl  of  Elgin.  Its  basement  bears  an  important  inscription, 
in  which  the  name  Srdvasti,  ui'  the  place  where  it  was  found  also 
occurs. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  annoimce  that  the  preliminary 
negotiationa  for  the  transfer  of  the  Society's  Museum  to  Qovemment 
have  now  assumed  a  shape  whick  permits  of  their  being  subnutfeed 
to  the  Society  at  large,  with  a  view  to  definite  action. 
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The  rnimber  of  viriton  to  tbeSocioty't  Mnsemii  has  not  diminished 

daring  the  past  year,  amounting  in  average  to  291  visitors  per  diem. 

Ifativei, 

Male,   96,C29 

Female,  -   5,924 

jLuropeans, 

Male,  ^   2,545 

Female,   1,384 

Total,   ]0G,4S2 


The  Council  liave  j^at  pleasure  in  annouucinijj  tliat  the  home 
authorities  have  at  la.«t  consented  to  «^ant  a  retirini;  pension  ot  £150 
per  annimito  their  late  Curator,  Mr.  filyth.  Mr.  Blyth  has  for  more 
ttan  twenty  yean  laboured  moet  zealously  in  the  cause  of  natural 
icience  in  India ;  and  it  must  be  a  cause  of  congrahilation  to  the 
Bocicty  that  his  services  have  at  len^h  received  this  well-earned 
idcnowledgement  from  tlic  Home  Government.  He  has  ])een  absent 
on  sick  leave  in  Europe  during  the  whole  oi  the  past  year. 

The  amngemente  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council  in 
eoeseqnenee  of  his  absence,  will  be  submitted  at  a  future  meeting. 

Baboo  Poomo  Chnnder  Dvsack  has  officiated  as  assistant-curator 
since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Librarian  and  Assist«nt-Seeretary  continues  to  discharge  his 
WeB  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Council 

JOITBVAL. 

Fhre  numbers  of  the  Jfmmal  (including  a  8npp1em«>ntary  ntmiber) 

We  been  published  duriiiL;  the  year ;  sevend  valuable  papers  on 
Xatural  lli>t^)rv  and  ArehaH)lo<'v  have  been  i:ontril)utt.'d,  and  tl>o 
fippl -mfntary  number  j»ossesses  great  interest  as  containing  General 
Cqpningham^s  Beport  of  his  Archsological  Survey  in  1861-(i2. 

BIBLIOTIIECA  INDICA. 

Seventeen  numbers  of  the  Bihliotheea  Indica  have  appeared  during 
the  past  year,  Wiar.— eight  of  the  new  series,  and  nine  of  the  old. 

In  the  new  series.  Pandit  Flrema  Chandra  Tarkabagish  has  oom« 
^Wted  his  edition  of  the  KAoyddtart^a  ci  S'ri  Da^din,  with  his  original 
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eommentfixy,  and  Mr.  Cowell  hat  pabliihed  the  feoondpartof  tiuf 
Maifri  Upaniskad. 

Two  new  works  have  be<?n  also  commenced  of  considerable  interest, 
in  two  (Mereat  departmenlH  of  Oriental  literature — the  TaiaWit-i- 
KanH  in  our  aeriea  of  Mohammadan  hktoriaiis,  and  the  ParM 
Mtmdnsa  Sutroi, 

The  former  ia  the  chief  authority  of  the  early  Mnhammadaii  hiftoiy 
of  India,  and  is  especially  yalnable  for  the  JBihliotheea^  as  we  had 
already  published  the  historj'  of  Zia-i  Bami,  which  wa.s  expressly 
designed  as  its  continuation.  The  latter  takes  up  a  branch  of  Hindoo 
philosophy  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected ;  and 
the  present  publication  will  render  the  Suirat  of  Jaimini,  and  the 
rare  commentary  of  Sahara,  ayailable  to  European  research.  The 
Council  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  announce  an  edition  of  the  To^ 
iSuiras  ;  the  onl}'  one  oi"  the  six  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindoos 
remaininiz:  unpublished. 

In  the  old  series  we  have  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  edition 
of  the  Feddnta  SiUra$  with  the  commentary  of  Sankara  Aoh&ya  and 
the  glosa  of  Govinda  Ananda,  originally  c(»nmenced  by  Dr.  Boer, 
and  subsequently  continued  by  Pundit  Rima  NMyana  Yidyiratna. 

Baboo  lidjendralal  Mitni  has  issued  two  numbers  of  the  Taittiritja 
JBrdhmana^  and  Mr.  Cowell  two  numbers  of  the  Taittinj/a  Satihitd* 

Tlie  titles  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  new^  series  are : — 

1.  The  Kdvy6dan^a  of  S'ri  Daodin,  edited  by  Pundit  Piema 
Chandra  Tarkab^iTa,  Nos.  88, 89, 4J,  Ease.  III.  IV.  V. 

2.  ne  MaUn  Vpamshad,  edited  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A., 
N^.  10,  Fasc.  ir. 

3.  The  Tabakat-i-Nasiri  by  Minhajuddin  Juzjani,  edited  by  Cap- 
tain W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D.  Nos.  42,  43,  45,  Fasc.  I.,  II.,  III. 

4.  The  Purva  Mtrndtua  Sutrag  of  Jaimini,  edited  by  Pundit 
Hoheshshunder  Nyiyaratna,  No.  44,  Fasc  I. 

The  titles  of  the  fittdculi  of  the  old  series  published  during  the 
year,  are — 

1.  The  Veddnta  Sutraa,  edited  by  Pundit  Rama  Nan'ivana  Vidvi- 
ratna,  Nos.  105,  JOS,  100,  200,  201,  Fasc.  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII. 

a.  The  TaUtir%ifa  Brahmana,  edit^  by  Baboo  KiyeudraUl  Mitra, 
Noa.  196, 197,  Fasc.  XVII  and  XVIII. 

8.  The  TaUtirfya  SankUd,  edited  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A., 
Nos.  202,  203,  Fasc  XVIIL  and  XIX. 
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The  Report  having  been  read,  it  wae  proposed  by  Coloner  ThniDier, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  that  it  be  adopted.  Tbe  propositiim  being 
put  to  the  vote  wi»  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Council  and  offieem 
foi  tbe  next  year. 

Colonel  Tbnillier  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Heelej  wero  appointed  8cnitineeii» 
and  st  the  doae  of  the  ballot  the  ehainnaa  announced  the  foUowing 
TCsoH  :— 

C<mncil — E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  President ;  Captain  \\.  N.  Lees,  Dr. 
TL  Anderson,  Baboo  liajendralal  Mitra,  Vice-Presidents ;  Dr.  J. 
Fayzer ;  E.  B.  Cowell,  Esq. ;  Dr.  S.  B.  Partridge  ;  J.  Obbard,  Esq. ; 
Lieat.-CoL  C.  H.  Dickens;  Lient»*CoL  J.  £.  Gastreil;  Lieut.-CoL 
H.  Hyde;  H.  Leonard,  Esq. ;  Baboo  Jadava  Eriahna  Sing;— H.  F. 
BUnford,  Esq.,  and  W.  L.  Heeley,  Esq.,  Joint  Seeretariee. 

The  nu'etiuLT  iIr-u  rcfiolved  itself  into  an  ordinary  general  meeting. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced — 

1.  From  Col.  Fytehe,  Commissioner,  Tenasserim  Division,  British 
Bonnah, — ^heads  and  hovna  of  n  male  and  a  female  double-homed 
ihiiioceroa»  from  the  soiuoe  of  the  Tenasserim  river. 

2.  From  Baboo  Kajendra  MnUick, — a  dead  hybrid  goat,  and  a 

ikiiiigaroo. 

8.  From  Bahoo  Slioshee  Chunder  Dutt, — a  copy  of  his  work 
entitlcHl  Stra^  Leaves^  or  Essctys,  ^oema^  and  Tale*. 

4.  From  the  Bombay  Qovenunent,— a  copy  of  a  Sindi  work 
entitled  Soiwi  and  .PvnMi. 

&  Rrom  Captain  F.  Stnbba, — a  nnmber  of  eoins  collected  at 
different  times,  in  the  Punjab  and  Delhi. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  above  donois  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  carried  unanimously. 

Letters  from  Lieut.-CoL  L.  Felly,  Lieut.  W.  J.  Stewart,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Thompaoo,  £.  Q.  0laaier,  Esq.,  and  Saheb  Zada  Mohammad 
WalagohoTy  intimating  tiinr  denre  to  withdraw  fiom  the  Society^ 
were  teoorded. 

W.  Murray,  Esq.,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  was  balloted  for 
sad  elected  <ui  ordinary  member. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  members 
at  the  neit  meeting : — 

Hon'ble  Snmbhoo  Nauth  Pandit,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta,, 
proposed  bj  Mr.  Cowell,  seconded  by  the  Ftesident. 
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Baboo  EaliptosaiiDo  Dut(,  Pleader  High  Court,  propoied  hy  Baboo 
Hajendralal  Mitra,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gfote. 

H.  LckhIs,  Esq.,  Conservator  of  Forests  in  liurmali,  proposed  bj  Mr, 
Theobald,  seconded  bv  Mr.  CI  rote. 

A.  M.  Yerchere,  Eh<|.,  H.  M.'s  Indian  Army,  proposed  by  Capt. 
H.  H.  G.  Aiuten,  secoaded  by  Capt.  Lees. 

Lieut.  A.  PuUan,  Topographical  Assistant  O.  T.  Smrey,  Kashmir 
Series,  proposed  by  Capfc.  H.  H.  G.  Austen,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Grote. 

The  Council  rq)ortcd  tliat  the  lolldwinLr  corresj)ondcnce  had  pa.ssed 
between  thein  and  the  Government  of  India,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Uansier  of  the  Society's  Museum  to  Government. 

No.  178. 

Fbox  the  Secbetabt  to  the  Asiatic  Societt  of  Benoal, — To 
E.  0.  Batlet,  Esq.,  Sect.  Govt,  of  India,  Home  Dept. 

Asiatic  Society  s  HoontM,  Calcutta^  Viih  Airily  1863. 
Sib, — With  referenca  to  former  conrespondence  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  new  museum,  I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  plan 

sketched  out  in  niy  h  ttcr  dated  18th  June,  lsG2,  No.  ISO,  a.s  the 
basis  of  a  duliuite  arrangement  fur  the  trauHier  of  the  Society  s 
museum. 

As  some  years  must  probably  elapse  before  a  new  museum  building 
can  be  erected  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Society's  collections, 
during  which  time  the  zoological  portion  of  the  collections  wiD  he 

liable  to  continued  deterioration,  it*  adecjuate  provi.-ion  >>e  not  made 
for  their  preservation,  it  appears  highly  desirable  to  the  Society's 
Council  that  arrangements  should  be  speedily  completed* for  the 
permanent  cuiatoiship  of  the  museum. 

It  is  the  more  advisable  that  the  conmderation  of  this  question  be 
no  longer  deferred,  as  the  Society's  curator,  Mr.  Blyth,  ha.**  now  left 
India  in  such  a  state  of  health  that  there  ajipears  but  little  proba* 
bility  of  his  returning  to  resume  his  former  duties,  and  the  valuable 
services  now  voluntarily  given  by  Dr.  Jerdon  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  aoological  portion  of  the  museum,  are  necessarily  temporaiy, 
and  not  to  be  permanently  relied  on.  It  will,  consequently,  be  neces- 
sary before  long  to  consider  the  aiipointnient  of  a  permanent  successor 
to  Mr.  iiiyth,  aui  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  whole  question 
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d  ifaft  fbton  managemMit  of  the  miiseiim  should  be  decided  before 
mr  engSfBieniente  are  entered  into. 

The  Council  are  of  oj/inion  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
wjiit  for  the  transfer  of  the  eollectioiu}  to  tlie  new  museum  hmlHing 
iD  order  to  give  effect  to  tliat  porti<m  of  the  proposed  amn^meat 
vUeh  lelttee  to  tiie  intenud  management  of  the  museum.  With  a 
fNfsr  staiF  of  eontors  and  assistants,  the  museum  maj  be  xetained 
far  some  time  to  oome  in  the  present  bnildinp^,  and  with  some  increase 

svailahle  funds,  the  present  eolleetions  and  such  adilitionfl  as  maj 
I*  expected  in  the  interval,  may  he  kept  in  a  state  of  good  preserva- 
lioQ,  and  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  science,  even  though 
tbey  einnot  be  entirely  diaplayed  to  casual  visiton. 

I  am  accordinglj  directed  to  solicit  that  the  Government  will  take 

•  5o.  180,  dated  18th  June,   ™*o        wnsideiation  the  propod- 

tion«  of  tbe  Council  communicated 

m  my  former  letter,*  vrith  a  view  to  fletenninini:^  tlie  eonditions  on 
vhic'h  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Society's  museum  may  be  tiuaily 
•greed  to. 

I  have,  Ac. 

(Sd.)   W.  S.  Atkhtsox, 

8eey.  AnaHc  8oeieiy» 

No.  5503. 

Fnm  E.  C.  Bayt.fy,  Esq.,  Seci/.  io  the  Govt,  of  India,  To  VV.  S. 
AxiUJuSu^',  i!ls<i«,  <S>cy.  Asiatic  iSucieti/  of  '  Bengal, 

Dated        WUUam,  the  Ut  8^t,,  1863. 


So, — ^Wtth  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  18th  April  last,  and 
lith  June,  1862,  I  am  desired  to  state  that  his  Honor  the  President 

■  Council  is  not  miwillins^  to  enter  at  onee  upon  the  consideration  of 
^  airangements  ^ugge^ted  in  the  last  named  letter,  insteiid  of  post- 
^'Ding  it  mitil  the  Government  may  be  in  a  position  to  erect  a  fitting 
^siUing  to  contain  a  Qovemment  Museum. 

1  Bvt  before  doing  ao^  the  President  in  Council  desires  to  offer 
•me  observatkma  upon  the  rules  suggested  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  as  the  basis  of  a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the  Society's  museum 
to  Government,  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Society  at 
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8.  The  nilcs  to  which  these  obflervatioDs  appiyi  are  the  leooud, 
fifth,  tenth  and  thirteenth. 

4.  The  seoond  defines  the  numher  and  mode  of  eleetion  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  propoeed  Qovrnment  miunum,  and  wooUt 

as  it  is  now  worded,  It'ave  the  nominal  ion  of  the  Vice-President  and 
of  one-half  of  the  Council  witli  the  Society.  I  am  directed  to  point 
out,  that  as  the  museum  will  hereafter  be  wholly  public  and  8up])orted 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  it  seems  to  be  ineonsistent  with  its  ohsr- 
aeter  to  reserre  so  large  a  share  in  its  management  to  a  private 
Society.  The  President  in  Council  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  Ifcst  no 
more  tlian  r>ne-t]iinl,  instead  of  one-hall',  of  the  trustees  should  be 
named  by  the  Asiatic  Society. 

6.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  President  in  Council  dissents  firom 
the  fifth  role,  which  would  secore  sepairate  and  distinot  privileges  to 
members  of  the  Asiatic  S9ciety.  When  the  museum  has  become  tiw 
property  of  the  public,  the  public  ought  to  enjoy  as  firee  a  use  of  its 
contents  as  is  consistent  with  their  due  preservation.  It  ])y  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  the  tenns  on  which  this  use  is  granted  to  the 
public  should  be  more  limited  than  those  on  which  the  members  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  now  enjoy  the  use  of  their  own  collection,  or  that 
the  privileges  of  the  members  should  be  in  any  way  restricted  by  the 
transfer. 

6.  Similarly,  the  President  in  Council  would  suggest  that  the 
reservation  as  to  the  library  and  manuscripts  contained  in  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  Rules,  should  be  omitted.  It  seems  almost  unavoid- 
able that  the  proposed  museum  should  possess  the  adjunct  of  at  least 
a  library  of  reference,  such  as  the  library  of  the  Society  v^ould,  with 
some  additions,  form  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  two 
similar  libraries  should  co-exist  under  the  same  roof.  If  tlie  library 
and  manuscripts  were  transferred  with  the  other  collections,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  conditions  attached  to  their  use  would  be  less  liberal 
than  those  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  so  that  the  members  of  that  Society 
need  not  in  any  degree,  as  has  been  slready  said  with  respect  to  the 
other  collections,  suii'er  any  abridgment  of  theii*  privileges  by  the 
transier. 

I  have,  Ac. 

(Sd)    £.  C.  Batlbt, 

Seey.  to  the  Oovi.  qfLktia. 
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No.  489. 

9imfm  Sfcreimry  io  the  AtiaUe  Society  of  Bengal,— To  E.  C. 
Batuet,  £bq.,  Secretary,  Government  of  India,  Ilome  Department. 

Asiatic  Soeie^'c  Boom,  CaleuUa,  Qtk  Nov.,  1863. 
9ii,<^¥ntli  leferenoe  to  the  previouB  oonespondenoe  noted  in  the 

maigin,  on  the  tubjeot  of  the  pro- 
fnm  13bo  Gori.  of  Inffie,  Home   potedtnasfer  of  the  Society's  mnaeam 
jV-  Na,2864,  deted  «and  IU7,    ^  Ooveniment,  I  have  the  honor  to 

To  Ike  Oert.  of  India,  in  reply    submit  to  you  the  views  held  by  the 
Sa  180,  dated  18tb  June,  1862.        ^         ,    ^  ^1     o    •  x  ^1 

TotheGovt.of  In <Ua,  iaoontinua-    Council  ot  the  bociety  on  those  mo- 

173,  dated  13th  Api^  difications  of  the  Councirs  scheme 

*Tm  tlM  Govt,  of  India,  in  reply 
VaffiOSdatod let  Sepfeflinfa«,1868.  propoeed  in  yonr  letter  No.  6503  of 

the  IstS^ytember,  1868. 

Kerkme  to  dmnf^  so,  I  tm  desired  to  aseare  you  that  the  Council 

hiie  recseiTed  with  much  pleasure  Die  announcement  that  his  Honour 

tt»e  Prej^ident  in  Council  is  not  unwilliiio^  to  enter  at  once  upon  tlie 

eonsideration  of  the  proposed  transt'tir,  feeling  that  the  interest  thus 

'neniiested  by  Govemment  in  the  progress  of  natural  science  cannot  but 

l»*e  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  its  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Under  tbeee  circnmstancesy  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the  Council 

tt^  prepared  to  modify,  in  aeoordaace  with  his  Honour's  viewB,  the 

Wiles  proposed  in  their  late  Secretary's  letter,  (dated  June  18th)  so  far 

may  not,  in  their  opinion,  seriously  impair  the  well -beiri!?  of  the 

Society  which  they  represent.    Thus,  while  their  orijj^inal  proposal, 

that  ooe>haIf  of  the  trustees  of  the  new  museum  should  be  nominated 

ly  the  Sodeiy,  was  suggested  by  the  probable  preponderance  of  the 

8eeiety*B  cbUectionB  for  many  yean  to  come  in  the  new  museum,  aa 

«e&  as  by  the  fact  that  the  Society  has  on  many  occasions  acted  as 

the  »cieDtific  atlvisers  of  Goveniment,  the  Council  feel  confident  that 

the  interests  of  Science  will  be  so  cared  for  by  Government  in  the 

lelt'ction  of  its  nominees,  that  they  may  without  hesitation  defer  to 

Us  UoDoiir*B  views  on  the  proposed  revision  of  their  second  Buie. 

With  aimilar  feeKngs  and  <m  similar  grounds,  the  Council  concur  in 

his  Honoor^s  suggestion  that  the  fifth  Bule  proposed  by  them  be  so 

modified  that  the  pubHc  at  large  be  admitted  to  the  same  finee  use  of 

the  mmteum  as  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  Both, 

they  understand,  would  be  only  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be 

for  the  doe  preservation  of  the  collections. 
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"WliQe,  however,  the  Council  are  thus  prepared  to  accede  to  hia 
Honour's  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  new  mu- 
seum, and  to  waive  any  claim  of  exclusive  privi It     for  the  members 

ot"  the  Sin  ii'ty,  they  reiri'et  that  the  proposed  modifieutlons  of  Kviles  X. 
and  Xlll.  are  such  as  they  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain.  On  this 
point  there  is  ei  t  re  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  they 
feel  sure  that  the  same  feeling  pervades  the  Society  at  laige.  In  fact, 
his  Honour  must  on  further  consideration  concur  with  them  that  the 
Society  would,  after  sueli  a  transfer  as  that  sugi^estt  d,  eea.^e  to  exist. 
It  would  have  no  privileges  to  oiler  to  its  members,  who  would  gradu- 
ally leave  an  instituticn  which  had  nothing  but  its  traditions  and  its 
name  to  hold  it  together,  and  would  in  a  few  years  have  nothing  hut 
its  house  to  yield  it  an  income. 

It  appears,  however,  to  the  Council  that  the  objects  which  the 
Government  and  tlie  Soeielv  respeetively  have  in  view  are  not  ineom- 
patible,  a  id  tliat  tlie  Society's  library  and  the  museum  being  under  the 
same  roof,  while  the  library  remains  the  property  of  the  Society,  it 
miy  equally  he  available  to  the  curators  or  others  working  in 
the  museum,  as  ?b  at  present  the  case ;  and  thus  that  such  funds  as 
may  be  allotted  by  Government  for  the  formation  of  a  museum  library 
may  for  some  time  to  come  be  devoted  to  the  purcha,se  of  such  works 
as  are  not  already  possessed  by  the  Society.  I  am,  tlieretore,  directed 
by  the  Council  to  propose  the  above  modification  of  his  Honour^s 
suggestions,  and  to  express  their  hope  that  this  arrangement  may  be 
found  to  fulfil  every  desired  end. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Sd.)    H.  F.  Bla.\foiii), 

Secy,  Anatic  Society, 

No.  7622. 

JWwn  E.  C.  BATm,  Esq.,  Seey.  to  the  Govt,  of  India^  To  H.  F. 
Blaittobd,  Esq.,  Seey*  to  the  Anatie  Society  of  Bengal. 

JJalcd  Fort  William,  tJte  oth  Dec.,  1863. 

Homo  Department. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I?o. 
48d,  dated  the  6th  ultimo,  intimating  that  the  Council  of  the  Asiatio 

S^oeiety  are  prepared  to  acced*'  to  the  suggestions  ollered  to  them  with 
egaid  to  the  management  of  the  new  museum,  and  to  waive  any 
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claim  of  exclusive  privilej^e  for  tlie  mcinbers  of  the  Society  ;  but  that 
they  caoaot  consent  to  transfer  tlie  Society's  library  to  Government. 

2.  In  Tepljr  I  am  directed  to  stat^  tliat  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  hm  no  wish  to  preflB  apon  the  Society  the  proposed  modifica- 
tatms  of  Boles  X.  and  XIIl.,  to  which  yoor  letter  expresses  such 
strong  objections,  and  that  the  alterations  in  Rules  II.  and  Y.,  which 
ha,Vf  been  aceoptod  l>y  the  Council,  are  considered  by  his  Excellency 
in  Cotincil  sati.stactorily  to  have  cleared  the  way  to  a  deHnite  conclu- 
moa  of  the  negotiatioiis  pending  between  Govermnent  and  the  Society. 

I  haye,  &e, 

(Sd.)    B.  C.  Batlbt» 

Sec^.  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

After  the  correfpondenoe  bad  been  read  by  the  Secretar}  ,  it  waa  pro- 
poaed  by  Dr.  CMdham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  carried — 

That  the  present  meeting  desire  to  impress  on  the  Society  at  large 
the  (tropriety  of  authorifting  the  Conncil  of  the  Society  to  enter  into 
dctinite  and  conclusive  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  India 
rtlative  to  the  transfer  of  the  Society*s  muHeum,  in  accordaacu  with 
the  t*^rms  of  the  correspondence  now  read. 

That  the  Council  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  whole 
eorrwpondence  to  tiie  members  of  the  Society  at  large,  and  that  the 
ordinary  meeting  in  March  be  made  special  for  the  ])iir})(Kse  of  deciding 
tkiii  matter,  m  a -cordance  \\\t\\  No.  43  of  the  live-laws." 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Captain  Ralph  Ouseley 
to  the  address  oi  the  President,  on  some  ancient  localities  in  the 
Fyaabad  district: — 

"  1  am  at  wori^  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  named  Uldemow. 
Tradition  says  it  belonged  to  the  "  Bhwf,^'  and  was  destroyed  many 
handredB  of  years  ago.  I  w'»nt  a  few  days  ago  to  see  the  ruins  of 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fort,  and  also  the  remains  of  an  old 
tfBipkL  The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee  about 
kmuif  miles  below  Sultanpore,  and  opposite  the  fort;  there  is  a 
■ssonry  dam  below  the  water  right  across  the  river ; — the  natives 
c-  lare  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  roof  of  a  tunnel 
which  run.H  below  tlie  river  bed.  If  1  go  there  again  1  intei;d  t3 
make  further  enquiries  on  this  point.  I  aacertainetl  in  conversation 
with  some  of  my  native  friends  that  coins  are  very  often  picked  up 
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iiNjiit  tlie  niins,  and  1  managod,  through  the  influence  of  a  very 
learned  Pundit  here  resident,  to  obtain  a  lew,  and  1  am  sending  you 
by  roistered  letter  dak  to-day  four ;  one  silver  modern  one  wliich 
does  not  belong  to  these  parts,  but  which  some  one  had  by  him.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  Bhootan  coin,  ooined  in  the  present  King  of  Nepal's 
reign.  The  other  three  coins  are  copper — one,  a  Mahomedan  one* 
beam  the  date  1021,  supposed  to  be  H  egirE)  fttid  thepsfore  about  260 
years  old.  Tho  other  two  neither  Jluuloos  nor  ^lahomedans  can 
rend.  Tlie  most  learned  pimdits  are  at  iault,  but  say  that  tho 
characters  are  like  Chinese,  and  so  they  appear  to  me.  If  these  coins 
proTe  any  addition  to  your  collection,  I  will  try  and  get  some  more.*' 

The  following  eitraot  from  a  letter  from  Baboo  RnngoUd  Baneijea 
•       was  also  read : — 

"  I  have  also  seen  a  copper-plate  inscribed  on  both  sides  and  bearing 
the  record  of  a  gnnt  of  land  by  liajali  Purnsoltania  Deo  of  ( )rissa. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  old  man  of  eighty  years,  the  Bhuuiya 
of  Goapadha.  He  values  it  very  highly,  and  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  part  with  it.  I  have,  however,  managed  to  get  a  transcript, 
which  I  enclose.  Yon  will  perceive  from  it  that,  though  an  Ooria 
document,  it  was  executed  in  Bengal,  a  part  of  which  was  at  one  time 
held  in  sovereignty  by  the  Kings  of  Orissa.  Tlie  donor,  rurusottama 
Deo  of  the  Surajvansa  dynjusty,  who,  according  to  Stirling,  rcignctl 
irom  1178  to  1503,  A.  D.,  died  in  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhagirutee,  probably  near  Triveni,  where  the  grant  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse.  The  record  names  the  Ganges  (Qunga 
Qarbha)  but,  of  course,  it  means  the  Hooghly,  for  you  know  that  was 
the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges ;  and  what  is  now  called  by  that  name  by 
Englishmen  has  no  sanctity,  and  owes  its  present  volume  to  a  ^hi^tinj^ 
of  the  ever-changing  river.  The  date  of  the  document  is  Monday, 
the  10th  of  Baisakha  in  tho  year  25  of  the  Kajah's  reign,  which  will 
be  equal  to  1501,  or  a  little  before  his  death.  The  Kajah  was  a  great 
patron  of  Chaitanya  Deva,  whose  religion  he  adopted;  and  it  was 
probably  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  that  reformer  that  he  came  to 
Ben<^al ;  for  there  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  his  ever  having  entered 
the  country  as  a  conqueror,  altlioui,di  J^lirlini,''  lmvc.^  a  long  account  of 
his  mihtar}^  successes  in  Conjeverani.  His  callin„'  himself  "  Lord  of 
Gaud-\'*  I  take  to  be  of  no  better  import  than  the  name  of  France  in 
the  Bii.  i'ii.  U  HiB.  iiEX  of  the  ootna  of  (Jueen  Anne  and  the  first 
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two  Qeoigea.  The  ^"aca  Koti  (nine  forts)  alluded  to  in  the  record 
lefim  to  some  of  the  taroniAl  omUw  of  the  Tributurj  Mehftb,  but  I 
cannot  ■■oertain  whieh  of  them. 

^  Tlie  subject  of  the  grant  was  the  viUage  of  Purasottomapura,  m 
the  distriet  of  Babisore,  close  to  Bastah.  It  was  at  the  time  of  j^ift 
Uiyelv  inhabit<?d  bv  JJialiinins  ;  lience  the  distinctive  title  of  ^dsaiia 
BJmai.  The  donee  was  a  Brahmin  of  the  name  of  Poteswara  lihatta, 
vfaoM  desoendants  still  own  it,  though  they  aie  no  longer  Brahmins. 
Darioig  tho  snpremaey  of  the  Pathans  two  brothers  quarrelled  about 
attar  patrimony,  and  to  seouie  the  good  graees  of  the  Moslem 
GoTemor,  one  of  them  embraeed  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  to  u  liich 
his  desct  ndants  ^till  adhere.  The  ladies  of  the  family,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  nominal  allegiance  to  Mahomed,  continue 
Brahminicai  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  household  gods 
and  the  fire  attsr  may  still  be  seen  in  the  family  homestead.  The 
plate,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  Fhaped  like  a 
Kan^urOy  ai.tl  l  as  the  dred  of  gift  iii»chL>ed  on  one  side,  and  the 
imprecatory  ven>es  on  the  other. 

OBVET18T5. 
BEVERSE. 

TSAiraLATIOK  OP  THE  IWSCBrFPIOir. 

Salutation  to  the  auspicious  Jayadurga.    Tliis  is  a  deed*  of  gift 
of  the  great  hero,  the  fortunate  Lord  of  Elephants  (Gajapatij  the 

*  TIm  word  -paiUx  \r  nied  m  the  text,  bat  a  poitah  is  never  grants  for  nnt> 
<ne  laad,  md  (he  word  ikmiote  mmb  be  token  hon  for  simpily  a  *  duod*' 
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Lord   of  (Jiuula,  iVavakoti,  Karnj'it.i,  and  Utkala,  the  auspicious 
Maharaja  I'urusottania  Dcva  to  Puteswara  lihatta — 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  Aries  (Baitdkha)  in  the  year  25  17*  on 
the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  I,  while  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Ganges,  do 
present  to  yon  the  Brahmin-inhabited  village  of  Pumaottamapiira 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  waters,  gardena,  and  fields,  that  yon  and 
your  lii'irs  may  ciijoy  tlio  same  as  loiig'  iis  the  stin  and  moon  will  last. 

As  long  as  tiie  sun  and  moon  will  run  ilicu-  coui-sc,  and  as  long  as 
the  earth  shall  last,  for  even  so  long  may  the  giTb  of  mine  of  iruit^ 
land  last  (with  yon).  Whoever  robs  a  Brahmin  of  hb  land,  whether 
the  same  be  his  gift  or  that  of  others,  shall  be  bom  a  maggot  m 
ordnre  for  the  period  of  60,000  years.  Sri  Madanagopala  Sarmana.t 
J^ly  marks,  "  fi<_nin's  of  a  concli,  a  dagger  aud  a  sword." 
CkimmuDications  were  n  i  t  ived — 

1.  From  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, . 
copy  of  a  report  from  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the  Tirhoot  divisbn, 
on  the  snbject  of  the  saline  matter  which  pervades  the  Borfaoe  soil  of 
that  district. 

2.  From  Lieutenant-Coiont'l  J.  AMmtt,  a  "letter  containlntr  a  de- 
st'ription  of  tlie  ele}»hant  statues  recently  exhumed  at  the  Delhi  palace. 

3.  From  Dr.  F,  E.  Hall,  a  letter  containing  a  reply  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Baboo  Bajendralal  Mitra  on  an  article  published  by  him  in 
the  Soeicty*s  Journal  for  1861  entitled,  The  Inscription  of  Erikaine 
now  Kran.  re-deeiphcred  and Te-translat«d." 

4.  From  Ba])oo  Gopinauth  Sen,  abstract  of  the  hourly  meteorologi- 
cal observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Qeneral's  offioe  in  October  last. 

5.  From  Baboo  Bajendralal  Mitra,  On  the  niina  of  Buddha  Gya."  - 
The  Baboo  read  the  above  paper,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 

were  voted  to  him  on  the  motion  of  the  President. 

6.  Fr(»m  the  Military  Srereturv  to  his  Exeellenev  the  Governor- 
General,  a  note  on  the  DiJunculns  Slri^irostri*  with  photograph,  being 
an  extract  &om  a  New  South  Wales  paper. 

7.  From  the  President,  a  note  on  a  coin  of  the  new  Bactrian  King 
Theophilos. 

*  The  letter  U  evidently  stouda  for  Utkala,  and  the  qaoetion  is,  was  there 
ever  an  Utkala  era? 

t  The  word  in  the  miginal  is  clearly  Samnaw,  tut  I  take  it  to  be  a  missorip^ 

f»»r  it  is  iiitt  at  all  likrly  tlint  thr  donor  slioultl  think  of  invoking  the  god 
Madunagopala  at  the  end  of  <Ih'  fiocmiKMit.  The  place  is  win  r(>  Uio  miniaiOTof 
Hohapatra  should  sign  j  and  i  take  liiu  utuue  to  bo  ul'  bucii  au  uiiicer 
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STATEMENT 
Ahgiraei  of  the  Cash  Account 


888  12  0    521  0  O 


BECEIPTS. 

1863.  1862. 

Admission  Fees. 
fieoeived  Ikom  Hew  Memben,  Bs.  1,793  0  0 

■  1,792  0  0   1,600  0  O 

Contributions. 
Keceived  from  Members,         ...  7,138   2  9 

 7,133   2   9    7,223   9  t) 

JOUBNAL. 

Sale  proceeds  of,  and  sQiMeriptioiii 
to  the  Jounial  of  the  iLiiatic 

Society.               ...              ...  605    1  0 

Eefund  of  Postage  Stamps,       .„  5  It  0 

Discount  on  ditto,   ...        ....  0   0  3 

— 611   6   3     o37    3  0 

LlBSA%T. 

Sale  proceeds  of  fiooki,           ...  3G5  12  0 

Befimd  of  Freight,...           ...  23  0  0 

BeceiTed  from  the  General  Trea- 

sury,  ...  ...  ,„  6,000    0  0 

Savings  of  Salaiy,  ...  ...      :u  12  G 

Skceetaby's  Office. 

Sale  of  Postage  Staiup»,  ...  6  12  0 

Diaoonnt  on  £tto,  ...  ...  1  12  9 

Fin^    ...            ...  0  8  0 

BefondofPoatage, ...  ...  Ill  0 

Ybsoo)  Fund. 

Sale  proceeds  of  Qoveniment  Se- 
curities,           ,„  ...  6,0(X)  0  0 
Interest  on  ditto,    ...  ...  134  1  8 

Ftemium  on  the  sale  of  ditto,  ...  360  0  0 

Messks.  Williams  and  Noegatb. 

licceived  from  them,  as  per  order 

in  Ikvor  of  Mr.  E.  Blyth  on 

account  ofhis  salary,  as  per  their 

letter,  dated  9th  July,  1803,  ...  900  0  0 
Ditto  ditto  (Ls  per  dittos  dated 

20th  Sept.  1803,  ...  ...     326   0  0 

  1,226   0  0 

Carried  over,...  22,691  13  11 


G,031  12   6  6;211  2  3 


10  11  9       6  3  0 


6,494  1  8    245  0  O 
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No.  1. 

of  ike  AsiaHe  Society,  for  1863. 


~i.ajinui-p-njn,nnn  — i  *  - 


1863. 

JOTRNAL. 

Printing  Charge*,  including  paper,  3,072  11 
Freiehty..rf  ...  ... 

Parduwing  Pottage  Stamps,  ... 
Packinf^  Charges,  ... 
Char.;er^    for  pieparing  Litho- 

pTitph."*.  ...  ... 

Charges  tor  Engraving  and  Print* 

in g  of  Platen,      ...  ... 

A  Blank  Record  Book, 
Cotnmission  on  the  Sale  of  Books, 
Purchase  of  a  Copy  of  Journal,  No. 

111.  011802,   "  ... 
Preparing  a  Photograph, 
^Mj  Charges, 


••1 


LiBBABT. 

SaUrv'  of  lli.^  Librarian, 

K-taltlis»hinei»t, 
Purcha:^  of  Bookd,  ... 
Book-Binding, 
Bnoka  Cleaning, 
Cotomifision  on  Saleof  Books,  ••• 
Priiitinf^  Charges,  ... 
Paid  for  a  Teak  wood  Book  Case,... 
Ban^hy  Kxt>ensea,  ...  ... 

Landin:^  C'liartjLS,  ... 
Parch.iscd  H  Stone  Bottoms  finr 

the  Book  Cases,  ...  ... 

Paid  Ticket  writer  for  Labelling 

Photographic  AJbom  Book^  ... 
Petty  Charges,      •••  ••• 


11 

0 

4 

0 

00 

3 

6 

SSO 

8 

0 

1  'yo 
lio 

0 

0 

OO 

8 

0 

•> 

8 

0 

13 

3  10 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

770 

0 

0 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

202 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

39 

8 

11 

31 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

27 

5 

4 

14 

4 

3 

1862. 


3,596  15  4  3,128  15  0 


1,857  14  6  2,698   1  3 


MrsEi  M. 

fedary  of  tlie  Curator,  E.  Blyth, 
Ef>q.  at  Ha  250  per  mouth,  fur 
12  months,  from  Dee.  1862  to 
Nov.  1863,         ...  ...  3,000 

Hi-:  lioa^e-rent  for  half  month,  in 

rw-  iH«;2,       ...         ...  40 

i'uiJ  Income  Tax  on  Mr.  Birth's 
Salary,  ...  ...  107 


0 

0 
8 


Carried  over, 


0 

0 
0 


5,454  13  10 
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Deposit. 
Lt.  J.  Johnstone,  „« 
Capt.  J.  P.  13a«evi,  ... 

E.  G.  Glaxier,  Esq.,... 
Quazee  Abdool  QnodoM, 
V.  Irwin,  Esq.,  ,„ 
Dr.  Hhau  Dajee, 

Babu  Nobin  Chunder  Roy, 
M^or  J.  T.  Walker, 

F.  Fedden,  Esq., 

K.  A.  Sterndale,  Esq., 
A.  E.  liussell,  £8q.,.., 
J.  Stephenson,  Esq., 
Lt.-Col.  A.  Phayre,  ... 
Babu  Bn^eodra  Qopal  Pal 

dry,  ... 
E.  lilyth,  Ei>q., 
W.  T.  Dodsworth,  Esq., 
T.  H.  Thornton,  Esq., 
C  Campbell,  Esq.,  ..« 
T.  B.  Lane,  Esq.,  ... 
Baboo  Mnnphool  Pandit^ 
Capt.  Raverty,  ... 
Capt.  F.  B.  iCorman,... 
Miyor  J.  J.  M.  Inues, 


BECEIPTS. 
Brought  over,...Rs.  22,991  IS  11 
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88 

0 

0 

Chow- 

... 

2 

3 

0 

••• 

675 

0 

0 

•M 

6 

0 

0 

•  •• 

16 

0 

0 

•  ■• 

6 

0 

0 

•  •• 

36 

0 

0 

■  •• 

8 

0 

0 

•  •• 

7 

4 

0 

•  •• 

4 

0 

0 

%»* 

12 

0 

0 

1,082  12   0     221   8  6 


60  0  0 


MiSCELLlNEOUS. 

Bofinncl  of  the  amount  paid  to  Hr. 

A.  M.  Cameroa  thiongh  Major 
J.  T.  Walker,      ...  ...      50   0  0 

Balance  of  1802, 
Bank  of  B^^ngal,        757  8  9 
Cash  in  hand,  78  5  6 

■  835  14  3 

Inefficient  Balance^  ...  ...  1,277  3  6  2,113  1  9 
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1)I8BURSKME.\TS. 

Brought  over,...&«.  5»454  13  10 

Paid  Mr.  £.  Bijth  on  account  of 

prf{>arin^  Mammalia  Catalogae, 
Ptrntin^  124  pages,  of  20)  copiM 

of  Catalogue  of  Muniinalia, 
Sabry  of  tlie  Suh-L'urat<ir,  at  Rh. 

l0>>        month,  lor  11  luuiiths. 

Extra  TazidcrmutH*  Salary, 
Paid  Pasftaije-inoney  for  aTasidttr* 

mist  to  Hunnah,  ... 
Coutinj^eiit  L'harijes,...  ,„ 
Idtbc^rapliing  and  printing  Char- 
ges including  paptT, 
Cliarx*^  for  Labelling  Ticket*  of 

Fo?.!iil  Shells, 
ILktting   the   Bird  lioomti  with 

Ztae  Sheets, 
Brpair  of  old  Mate, 
FreiKht^  ...  ,„ 

Pnrcbai^e  of  Skeleton.'*, 
A  Teakuood  Cu»e  for  keeping 

Bird*'  Kggs, 
Two  ditto  Qaadnmiaiia  Cases,  at 

MX*  Hs. 
A  ditto  workinj^ Cubinet, 
A  tiillu  Meteorite  Ca»e, 
P«rdiased32  Stone  Bottoms  for 

the  Quad r  11  mana  Cases, 
A  Blank  ISuok, 


260 

0 

0 

264 

0 

0 

L.lOO 

0 

0 

838 

8 

0 

833 

6' 

9 

50 

0 

0 

045 

15 

8 

80 

8 

0 

19 

0 

0 

98 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

78 

12 

0 

2U9 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

600 

(1 

0 

50 

0 

(> 

135 

12 

0 

16 

0 

0 

ti 

8 

0 

Sxcbetaby's  Office. 
General  Establishment, 

^vi-retary***  Office  Establishment, 
Pur  ha^e  of  lV)>t.»;^'e  Stamps^  „ 
A  Slieet  Aiuianao  lor  i8t>3, 
Priuting  Charges,  ... 
Lithographing  Charges,  .. 
Tvo  Blank  Books, 
stationery,  „. 
Pofta-^e, 
Prtlj  Charges, 


8,469   3  11  6,192   U  0 


776 

8 

0 

858 

0 

0 

92 

0 

6 

1 

8 

0 

171 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

IG 

4 

0 

109 

7 

6 

4 

15 

3 

10  14 

3 

Vf-«t«p  Fvjtd. 

Paid  Cominiiision  upon  IntereHton 

the  Government  Securities,  ...  12  12  11 
Ditto  Income  Tax  on  ditto,  ...  U  7  6 
IKtto  diseonnt  on  the  sale  pro- 

c>^8  of  Govt  Settarities,  ...  0  10  0 
iNtto  fee  for  renewing  Government 

Securities,  ...  •..        2   0  0 


2,047   1   6  1,979  3  3 


15  14   4       5   6  2 


Carried  over,...  16,987    1  7 
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BECBIPT8. 
Brooght  orer,  ...Bs.  25,987  11  8 


Carrieicver,   :2d,U37  11  8 
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DISBlliSEMENTS. 

Brought  over,... Ks.  15,987 
Hnsss.  WiLLiAm  ahd  Noboatb. 
Paid  their  draft  in  f»Tor  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  on  loooant 

current,  ... 
Purchase  of  3    Copies  of 
Iiuig'g  Iiectons  for  them. 


1  7 


DiPoeiT. 

Abdool  Qnodooe, 
li4or  J.  T.  Walker, 
Xarranjee  Tricumjee,  Eflq., 
Ideut.-Col.  A.  Phayre, 
P.  Fedden,  E^q., 
W.  T.  Dodfworth,  Esq., 

E.  Blyth,  Esq  

Lient.-Col.  J.  Abbott, 
Lieut.  J.  Johnstone, 
£.  G.  Glazit:r,  Ka^., 
y»  Irwin,  EtQ-t  ••• 
Major  J.  J.  yi.  Innee» 
R  A.  Sterudale  Esq., 
J.  Stephenson  P^srj,,., 
T.  H.  Thornton,  Ksq., 
T.  B.  Lane,  Esq-,  ... 
Dr.  Bhau  Digee»  ••• 
Ctpt  Raverty, 
Capt  J.  P.  Basevi,  ... 
C.  Ctuupbeil,  £Uq.,  ... 

Conr  PuKD. 

fkid  Banghj  Chargee, 
Diftlo  Pettj  Chargw, 

BuiLDUIO. 

Aweiament. 

Wtto  for  Lighting.  ... 
Kepain  of  the  Premiaea, 

MiSCELLANKOUS. 

Advertising  Charges, 
Meeting  Charges,  ... 
Wages  of  a  Tioca  Mally, 
Porcha.<«in^  Receipt  Stdtmpiy 
A  ClfH^k  Winder,  ..• 
ii«-pair  ot  a  Carpet,  ... 
Cming  Charges  of  Arthava 
finhmana  for  the  Am 
Oriental  Society.  ,„ 
Biftir  of  Old  Jilato» 
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srioaii 
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••• 
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8  0    657  0  0 


6  6  6    572  18  6 


425  12  8    880  0  0 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brouj'ht  over,  ...  25.1>a7  11  8 


Co.'s  Rupees,...    25.U37  11  8 
Eiamined. 

LaLOOPAL  Pt'TT. 

Assistant  becretarjf, 

Asiatic  Society's  Rooms^ 

The  31«l  Jkeember,  1803. 
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PISBTTRSEMENTS. 

Brotii;bt  over,...H«.  19,381   7  4 
Pad  Mr.  A.  M.  Cameron  as  per 
Coviwil  Older,  dated  26th  June, 
1883....  ...  ...      60  0  0 

Ditto  Tee  to  the  Bank  of  Bengal* 

for  Stamping  Cheques,  •••         19  0 

P<tt¥  Charge*,       ...  ...       28   0  9 

^      ^    860  15  0    303  6  » 

fiiok  of  Ut'Tiijal, 

Onact-ount  Vested 

Fond,         ...6,300  0  0 

Do.  Current  Food,  240  18   1  6,609  13  I 
fish  in  h;  .1.         ...  ...      104    6  3 

iKffictent  Balance,  ...  ...     491   2   0  6,205   6  4 


Co.'8  Be.  ......   25,937  11  8 

W.  L.  Hbblst, 

8eer§iary,  At,  Socieijf. 
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STATEMENT 
Abtiraei  of  (he  Oriental 

BECEIPTS. 

1868.  186S. 

Oriental  PrBLiCATiONS. 
Received  by  Sale  of  Bibliothera 

ludica,  ...  Ks.  I  MO  15  0 

Ditto  by  Subscription  to  ditto,  ...  158  2  0 
Ditto  by  Sale  of  White  Yiyur  Vedi^  161  10  0 
Befand  of  Postage  Stampe,      ...       7  6  0 


GOYSfiNMBKT  ALLOWAlfCE. 

eoeived  from  the  OeneralTrat* 
MUX  ^*       month,  12 

months,  ...  ...  6,000  0  0 


1,928   1  0  1,193  9  O 


Vested  Fl>d. 
Received  by  Sale  of  Government 

Securities,  ...  ...  9,500    0  0 

Ditto  Interest  on  ditto  ditto,  „,  262  1  9 
Ditto  Peiuium  oa  ditto  ditto,     ...     640   0  0 


6,000  0  0  6,000  0  0 


Custody  of  Okikntal  Wobks. 
Savings  and  Evtablbbment,      ...       8  8  0 

DSPOSIT. 

Rao  Saheb  Yishwanath  Narayaa 

Mandlick,  ...  ...      25    0  0 

Pundit  Gopeenath  l^agar,        ...      l'   n  o 

Balance  of  1862. 
Bank  of  Bengal,      ...  637    4  2 
Cash  in  hand,        ...    8  8  8 


10,302   1  9    410  0  0 
2  8  0      17   0  9 


40   0  0 


539  12  10 

luelUcicQt  Balance,  ...  ...  1,614   8  6 


2,164  6  4 


Carried  over,...    20^  0  I 
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Ko.  2. 
fmd  JW  1863. 


DlSBURSEMENl^. 


Dbisxtal  Publications. 
CuiDTni^ion  on  Sal«  of  Bouka,  lU. 

Frviirht,... 
i^^ickiu*;  Charges, 

PuduMe  of  Postage  SUnips,  ... 

A  BUnk  Book, 

Printing"  atui  Lithoj^TJinliinj;  500 
Suhn.  BiiU  for  the  Bibliotheca 
Iwiica. 

Petty  Charges, 


... 


■  •  • 


138   2  3 

108  12  0 

2i    9  0 

14  0  0 

4  0  0 


5  8  0 
12  5  a 


Vested  Fund. 

Commission  upon  Intortnit  ou  Go- 
vernment Sec  uri  lief,  0    8  10 

Ditto  QD  Sale  of  Government  Seen- 
riiies,...  ...  ...       23  12  0 

Di.-Mwmt  on  ditto  ditto,  ...         4   6  2 

Paid  Fee  for  renewing  a  Govern - 
meat  Security,      ...  ...        10  0 

Ditto  Income  Tax  upon  Interest 
onGoremment  Securities,    ...        1  10  10 


... 
... 
... 


ClsTODV  OF  OuitNTXL  WoHKS. 

Stlary  of  Librarian, ... 
ErtsUishmentt 

Buok-RindiDg, 

Book>  ClfHTiinij. 
Bsin^hy  Kx]»*'iisfS,  ... 
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Lahons. 
Agra. 
Calcutta* 

Maulmein. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Backergunge. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Su'nbulj)ore. 

Kboolneah. 

Calcutta. 

Saugur. 

Oaloitta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Guzerat. 

Benares. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Berhampore. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 
Delhi 
Cbina. 
Europe. 

Europe. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
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I<V<  of  ElectitiD. 


1860  Oct. 

Feb. 
IsjiJ  0.ct. 
1^548  May 
1862  Aug. 
1836  Aug. 
1858  Jnlr 
1854  Mar. 
1860  May 
N52  Oct. 
h'.O  Sept. 
\m  July 
\m  Mar. 
l!>63  Jao. 


n. 

ti. 
12. 
8. 
6. 
3. 

e. 

1. 

2. 

8. 
r» 

1. 
7. 
16. 


1863  July  2. 


1860  Jan. 
1S62  Oct.  8. 
l858Deo.  7. 


4.  flmies, 


m  Jan. 
1V41  April 
1851  Ai)ril 

1860  Jan. 

1861  Dm. 
1845  Deo. 

1862  Jily 

l^i7  Jane 

K>0  Sept. 
1857  April 


9 

7 

2. 

4. 

4. 

8. 

2. 

2. 
6 

7 
1 


mMay  4 

lS58Feb.  a 

1^  July  1 

lbS6Mar.  2. 

i^V)  April  3. 

^'♦ji  Dtc.  4. 

^Jaa.  15. 

l^«lllar.  a 

l<C,.3S«pt  2, 


tHarns,  £.  B.  Esq.,  Civil  Suigeon. 
tHarrison,  A.  S.  Esq.,  B.  A. 
tHaui?hton,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C. 
•Hears  IV,  ]\Iajor-(Jeul.  Sir  J.  B.,K.C.  B. 

Heeley;  W.  L.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
^HeiiMsey,  J.  B.  N.  £«q. 
tHenehd,  W.  J.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
*Hichens,  Limii.  W«,  Bengal  Engineeni. 

Hobhousc,  C.  P.  iiaq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Hogg,  C.  S.  Eaq. 
♦HopkinaoTi,  Major  H. 
tHorne,  C.  Esq.*  C.  S. 
tHovendfn,  Major  J.  J.,  Bengal  Engrs. 
tlioweU,  M.  S.  'Esq.,  C.  S. 

^Engineers. 

Hyde,  Lionl-CoL  H.,  Boyal  Bengal 


,         Major  J.  J.  M. 
tlrwin,  Valentine,  V.m\  ,  C.  S. 
tlahuraepiMid  Sinhai  Bahadur, 


Jackson  Hon'ble  L.  S ,  B.  C.  S. 
•Jackson,  W.  B.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Jadava  Krishna  Sinha,  Bahu. 

Jallaluddin  Moliamniad,  Princ«. 
fJames,  Major  H.  B.,  C.  B. 
tJerdon,  T.  C.  Esq.,  M.  M.  S. 

Johnson,  Major  ▲.  B.,  Bangal  SUff 

Corps. 
*Johnstone,  J.  Esq. 
tJobnstone,  Lieut.  J.,  Asaiatant  Com- 
missioner. 
•Jone^i,  R.  Esq. 

Joygopal  By  sack,  B4ba. 

tKabeeraddin  Ahmad,  Hosnit  Bhah. 
Kalipraaamio  Sinha,  B^Um. 

Kane,  H.  S.  Esq,  M.  D. 
KiainathBoy  ClUHidbnri,  Bibo. 

Kav,  Rev.  W.,  D.  D 
fKempson,  M.  Esq.,  M.  A. 
fiung,  W.  Esq.,  Jr.,  Geological  Survey. 

•Laidlay,  J.  W.  Esq. 
•Laing,  Honlila  S. 
Lana,  T.  B.  XSml,  B.  C.  8. 
tLayard,  Major  F.  P. 


Moncfhyr, 

Btihar. 

Assam. 

Euro})e. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Pomaah* 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calotttta. 

Europe. 
Benares. 
Allahabad. 
Bareilly,  Ro- 

hilkund. 
Calcotta^ 

Lahore. 
Dini^vo. 


Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Peshawar. 

Umballab 

Calcutta. 

Eurc^. 

Bunnoo. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
C^pm,  Cat" 

CUttA. 

Calcutta. 
Ban*illv. 
Madras. 

Europe. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Bhagulpofu. 
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[No.  1, 


tiiUt  of  Election. 


1852 
1859 

1863 
1856 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1835 
1828 
1861 
1854 

1863 
1860 
1848 
1862 
1858 
1868 
1860 
1862 

isco 

1S52 
isdl 

1850 
1862 
1868 
1868 

1863 
1862 
1837 
1860 
1853 
1861 

1865 

1850 
1863 
1860 
18i7 
lJS5G 
1862 
1860 


April 
Deo. 

l^Iay 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

July 


ov. 


April 

Dec. 

April 

Mar. 

April 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

June 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 

Mar. 

April 

Feb. 

Not. 

April 
Nov. 
April 

April 

Fcl). 

July 

Feb. 


7. 
7. 

6. 
6. 
4 
6 
3. 
7 
2. 
8. 
L 


1854i  Dec. 

1837  July 
1S54  Oct 
ib69  Aug. 


5 
5 
5. 
6. 
16. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
5. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
7. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
7. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

4 
4, 
7, 
(') 
2, 
1. 

6 

5 
11. 
8. 


Lees,  Capt.  W.  N.,  LL.D. 
Leonaid,  H.  Esq.,  C.  E. 

Levinge,  Hon'ble  E.  P. 
•Liebig,  Dr.  G.  Von.,  B.  M.  & 

Lindsay,  £.  J.  Esq. 
tLloyd/Capt.  M. 
tLobb,  S.  Esq.,  M.  A. 

Loch,  G.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
*Low,  Major-General  Sir  J.,  K.  C.  B. 
tLnmsden,  Muor  P.  8. 
•Loshinglion,  F.  A.  Esq.,  B.  C.  8. 

t  Mac  Donald,  Capt.  D.,  Rev,  Soirej. 

Mact'ariane,  D.  H.  Esq. 
fMaclagan,  Lieut. -Col  B. 
Macnamara,  Dr.  F.  N. 
Macrae,  Dr.  A.  C,  B.  M.  S. 
Maine,  Hon'ble  H.  a 
Mair,  D.  K.  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Mallet,  P.  R.  Esq. 
♦Man,  E.  G.  Esq. 

Maiiickjce  Ru.<<tomjee,  Esq. 
fMan  Sinha  Bahadur,  Mahiurajah. 
*Marshman,  J.  C.  Esq. 
fMartin,  B.  L.  E^q.,  B.  A. 
Martin,  B.  T.  Esq. 
Martin,  T.  Esq. 
McClelland,  Dr.  J. 
McCrindle,  J.  W.  Esq.,  M.  A. 
tMcLeod,  D.  F.  Esq.,  C.  B.,  B.  C.  S, 

Medliiott,  H.  B.  Esq.,  F.  G.  S. 
tMedlicott,  .1.  G.  E.sq.,  B.  A. 
tMelville,  Caut.  A.  B.,  Jate  67th  N.  1, 

8iunr.  GenL  s  Dept. 
•Middleton,  J.  Esq. 
*Mills,  A.  J.  M.  Esq.,  B.  C.  8. 
tModhoosoodun  Doss»  Bdbo. 
tMoncv,  A.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
♦MoneV,  D.  J.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
Money,  J.  W.  B.  Esq. 
Monteath,  A.  iSI .  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
tMontgomerie,  Capt.  T.  O.,  B.  E.,  F.  B. 

O.  8.,  Trigonometrical  8nrvey. 
•Morris,  G.  G,  Esq.,  B.  C.  8. 
•Muir,  J.  Esq. 
tMuir,  W.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
tMunay,  Lieut.  W.  G.,  68th  N.  1. 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutfga. 

Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Tountjjhoo. 
Dacca- 
Calcutta. 
Europe. 
MuRoe. 
Europe. 

Bengal. 

Calcutta. 

Murree. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe 

Calcutta. 

Oudh. 

Kuroj>e, 

Dacca. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, 

Lai  lore. 

Calcutta. 

Miduapure. 

OwalioR. 
Europe. 
Europe. 

Dacca. 

Bhagulporeu 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 

Dehxa  Dhoon* 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Allahabad, 
liewah. 
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1862  July  2. 


\m)  Nov. 

1868  Sept 
IMS  Jaa. 
18G2  April 

Aug. 
1?>60  June 

June 
1S37  June 

Feb 


7. 
1. 

2. 
15. 
2. 


Napier,  Hon'ble  Major-GenL  Sir  R.y 
K.  C.  B. 
tXewniarch,  Major  C.  D. 
♦NichoUs,  Caut.  \V.  T.,  2J:th  Regiment 

M.  N.  I. 
fNomuui,  Oapt.  F.  B. 
Xomuuif  Uon*ble  J.  P. 
Nonnan,  Iieiit.-Col.  H.  W.,  C.  B. 


Obhanl,  J.  Esq. 
4.  tOlclliam,  C.  E<i\.,  Oooloo^cal  Sur\'ey. 
4.i  Oldham,  T.  Ksq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  K.  S. 
7.  ♦O'ShauL'bncssv,  Sir  W.  B. 
10.  *Ousely,  Major  VV.  R. 


ia62 

1860 

1861 

1n35 

im 

1825 
1887 


May 

Feb. 

June 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


7. 

1. 

5. 

1 

8. 

1. 

5. 


Feb. 


1^  April 
1^  April 
1HI9  S«  pt. 
lHr,fi  Mar. 
Isi7  Feb. 
I  v40  A  tig. 
l^Mar. 
1854  June 
IseONoT. 
1M56  Aug. 
1863  ApSl 
im  May 
1862  Mar. 

1853  Ao^. 
1>47  Dec. 

1868  Mar. 

1869  Sept. 
1866  Feb. 


Partridge,  8.  B.  Esq.,  M.  D. 

tPearse,  Major  G.  G. 
tPelly,  Lt.-Col.  L.,  Bombay  Army. 
tPhayre,  Lt.-Col.  A.  P.,  C.  B. 
tPoolin  Beharv  St  n,  Babu. 
tPortcr,  G.  El  Esq.,  C.  S. 
Pratapchandra  Sinba  Kajab,  Bahadur. 

6.  t Pratt,  Ven'ble  Archdeacon  J.  H.,  M.  A. 

4.  Preonath  Sett,  Babu. 
9.  •Frinsep,  a  B.  Em. 

1.  Plroaoimo  CkMUiiar  Tagore,  Bflm. 

2.  tRaban,  Major  H. 

G.  Radha  Natli  Sikdar,  Biba. 

5.  Rajoiidra  Dutt,  Babu. 

5.  Rajondralala  Mitra,  Babu. 
1.   Ramanath  Ta«j;ore,  Babu. 

5.  Ranigopal  Ghose,  Babu. 

7.  •Reid,  H.  S.  E^iq. 

7.  •Riddeli,  U.  B.  Esq.,  B.  G.  S. 
7.  fRiley,  E.  O.  Esq.,  F.  O.  8. 

6.  Roberts,  Hon'ble  A.,  B.  C.  8. 
1.  it  Robertson,  C.  Esq.,  C.  S. 

6.  tRobertson,  H.  B.  Esq.,  C.  S. 

5.  ti^binson,  Capt.  D.  G.,  Bengal  Engi- 
neers. 

3.  •Roer,  Dr.  E. 

1.  •liogers,  Capt.  T.  E. 

4.  Bc^rs,  H.  M.  Esq.,  0.  S. 

7.  tBuiBell,  A.  £.  Esq.,  B.  C.  8. 
a  tRvaaeU,  R.  H.  Em}.,  B.  C.  8. 


1860  Joly  4. 


Sampaon,  A.  B.  Eaq.,  B.  A. 


Calcutta. 
Pegu. 

Europe. 
Lahore. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Madnis. 

Calcutta. 

Euro|)e. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Madraa. 

Bushirew 

Rangoon. 

Berhampore, 

Burdvvan, 

Calcutta. 

N.  W.  Prov. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Chera  Poonjee. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

CalcuttJi. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Baaseiii. 

Calcutta. 

Banda. 

Sahanmpore. 

Dehra  Dhoon. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Berfaampore. 

Midnapore. 

Calcutta. 
F  2 
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[No.  1. 


1863  Nov.  4. 
lN-i9  Feb.  2 
1856  Aug.  6. 

18611)60.  4. 

1854  Dec.  6. 

1854  May  2. 

1860  Feb.  1 . 

1859  Aug.  3. 
1863  Sept.  2. 

1860  July 
1845  Jan. 

1869  Sept. 
1868  April 

1860  July 
1856  Feb. 
i8.^)0  Mar. 
1N()2  Ftb. 
Is54  Sept. 
1863  Jan. 

1859  Mar. 

1860  May 
1848  Sept. 
1868  April 
1868  Jan. 


Sandeman,  H.  D.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
tSatisehunder  Koy,  Maharajah. 
Satyaaharana  Ghosal,  Kajab. 

fSaimden,  C.  B.  Esq.,  B.  O.  8. 

tSaxU)!!,  Lt.-Col.  G.  H.,  88Ui  IL  N.  1. 

Schiller,  F.  Esq. 

•Scott,  (M.  K.  w.  a 
tScott,  W.  H.  Ksq. 
Sliama  ('hum  Sirkar,  Babu. 
4.  fShelverton  G.  Esq. 

♦Sherwill,  Lt.-Col.  W.  S.,  66th  Kcgi- 
ment  B.  N.  L,  F.  O.  S.,  F.  B.  G.  8. 
tSherwOl,  Mtgor  J.  L. 
tShowen,  Major  C.  L. 
fSimpson,  Dr.  B. 
♦Smith,  Col.  J.  F. 
Smith,  H.  Scott,  £sq.,  B.  A. 
tSmvtli,  Capt.  E. 
+Spankie,  U.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
tS(|uire,  J.  Esq. 

Stainfortb,  H.  Esq. 
tfitaimton,  Mijor  F.  8.,  Beoff.  Ungia. 
^Stephen,  Major  J.  Q.  8th  N.  L 
Stephenson,  J.  Esq.,  B.  A. 
fStemdala^  B.  A.  fiiq. 


14. 

7. 

1. 

4. 

6. 

2. 

5. 

6. 
15 

2. 

2. 

4. 

1. 
15. 


Calcutta. 

Krishnagur. 

Bhookylaa, 

Calcutta. 

MyaovB. 

Cuttaok. 

Calcutta. 

Europe 

Dehra  Dhoon. 

Calcutta. 

Dehra  Dboon. 


1862  Oct  a 

1863  May  6. 
1863  Sept.  2. 
1861  Feb.  & 

1861  Sept  4. 

1863  I^ov.  4. 

1848  June  7 

1843  May  3. 

1859  Mar.  2. 
ISOl  Oct.  2. 
1858  July  7. 

1860  May  2. 
1869  Mar.  2. 

ISOO  Tan.  4 


tStevens,  C.  C.  £w|. 


fStevens,  W.  H.  Esq. 

Stewart,  D.  Ksq. 
fStewart,  Lieut.  W.  J.,  Bengal  Artille 

ry,  Kerenue  Survey. 
*Stewart,  Major  P. 
StoHczka,  Dr.  F. 
Straohev,  J.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S 
tStiachey,  Lt-CSoL  B.,  F.  B,  8,,  F.  L.  8., 
F.  G  S. 

tStuhbs,  Capt.  F.  W.,  Bengal  ArtUlery 
tSuddenuldin  Moonshi. 
fSutherland,  H.  C.  Ebq.,  B.  C.  S. 

fTemple,  B.  Esq ,  B.  C.  8. 
tTheoWd,  W.  Baq.,  Jr.,  Qeologiml 

Survey, 
Thompaon,  Rev.  J.  C. 


Bane^unge. 

Madras. 

DaijUing. 

Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Ainionih. 
Mcerut. 
llooghly. 
Calcutta. 
BengaL 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Seonee,  Jub- 
bul|>ore. 
Sooree,  Beer- 
bhoom. 

Svlhet. 
Calcutta. 


1860  June  6«  Thompaon,  J.  G.  £aq. 


BengaL 
Europe. 
Caleutta. 
Calentta. 

Simla 

Mean  Meer. 

Pundooah. 

Pegu. 

Nagpur. 

Thayet-Myo. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta 
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W  of  Electfam. 

1863  Mtf.  4 

Iboo  June  6. 

1858  Not.  21 
1863  June  4. 
IMTJtme  2. 

1S63  May  6. 
1^G2  JulV  2. 

1859  Nov.  2. 

1862  Feb.  5. 
lst)l  June  5. 
l^Mir.  4. 

18il  Feb.  a 

1**63  Feb.  4. 

iNGO  Mar.  7 

iSOlScpt  4 

1863  Maj  6. 

1860  May 
1863  Oct. 

1861  Oct 

ls6l  May 
1HC3  Dec. 
im  May 
1^  Oct. 
lM>i  Dec 
1^62  Jan 
1S52  July 
1859Jii]j 
18S«  July 

1847  KoT. 

1^2  Oct. 
1^)1  Sept. 
NoU  Aug. 
1J*62  Oct 
i«9  Sept. 
bolMaj. 

1^0  April 
1856  Jolj 


tTliompson,  Capt.  G.  H.,  Bengal  Staff 

Corps. 

•Thomson,  Dr.  T.,   M.  D.,   F.  E.  S., 

F.  li.  S.,  F.K.G.S. 
tThornbill,  0.  B.  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
tTbornton,  T.  H.  Esq. 
Thuillier,  Lt  -CoL  H.  L.,  F.B.G.S., 

Bensjal  A»tillery. 
Thuillier,  Lt.  H.*  R. 
Thurlow,  Hon'ble  T.  J.  H. 
tTick.-ll,  Lt.-Col.  S.  R. 
tTorrens,  Col  H  D. 
fTremlctt,  J.  1).  Esq.,  C.  S. 
Trevelyan,  Eight  Hon'ble  Sir  C,  K. 
C.B. 

•Trevor,  Hon'ble  C.  B.,  B.  C.  S. 

Tievor,  E.  T.  Esq.  B.  C.  8. 
fTurnbuU,  Lt.-Col.  A  D 

Tweon,  A.  Esq.,  Geological  Smrey. 
tXyler,  Dr.  J. 


2.  fVanrenen,  Capt.  A.  D.,  late  Tlst  B 

N.  I.,  K.  Survey. 
7.  Waheedoon  Nnbbee,  ManlaTi,  Khan 
Babfldixtf. 

2.  Walagohur  Mohammad,  Sabet>zadali. 

1.  •Walker,  Major  J  T., Bombay  Engn. 

2.1  Walker,  A  G.  Esq. 


6.  Wall,  P.  W.  Esq.,  C.  8 

7.  Waller,  Dr.  W.  K. 
2.    Walters,  He  v.  M.  D.  C. 

lo.   Ward,  a.  E.  Esq.  B.C.S. 

7.  ♦Ward,  J.  J.  Esq.,  B  C.  S. 
6.  fWanand,  B.  H.  M.  Esq  B.  G.  S 
5.  •WatBon,  J.  Esq.,  6.  G.  S. 
8  •Waagh,  Major-Genefal  Sir  A.  S.»  G.  B., 

F.  K.  S.,  F.  II.  (I.  S. 

8.  Wheeler,  J  T  Esq. 
4.  tWilliams,  Dr.  C,  H.  M-'a  68th  Eegt. 
3  tWilmot,  C.  W.  Esq. 
h.  tWil.^on,  K.  H.  E^q. 
7.itWiiIs,on,  W.  L.  Esq, 
7.1  Woodrow,  H.  Esq ,  M  A- 


Hazarecbag. 

Europe. 

Allalubad. 

Delhi 

Calcutta 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta.' 

Pet^u. 

Simla. 

J  ulluudur. 

Galcutta. 
Europe. 

Calcutta. 
Boorkeo. 
Calcutta. 
Etah. 


Saugor. 


a. 
a 


•Wortl-y,  Major  A.  H.  P. 
Wyllie,  J.  W.  Esq.,  Bombay  G.  S. 

•young,  Lt.-Col.  G.  B. 


2  •Yule^U.-CoLH. 


Galcntta. 
Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Saharunpore. 

Euro])e. 

Gfcwnpore. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Mandelay. 

^'va  Doomka, 

Chittat^ong. 

Beerbhoom, 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 
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Fob  Fbbbvabt,  1864i. 

The  monthly  general  meeting  of  the  Afliatio  Sodefy  was  held  on 
the  8rd  imstant. 

A.  Grote,  Esq.,  senior  member,  in  the  eliair. 

The  proeeediiig><  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  luid  eoufirme<l. 

The  Chairtnun  informed  the  Society  that  the  accounts  not  havitig 
been  returned  by  the  auditors,  it  would  be  neoessaxy  to  defer  their 
submission  to  the  Society's  meeting  for  another  montii. 

Presentations  were  received — 

1.  Ff\>m  H.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  a  dead  ehiclcen  with  four  legs. 

2.  From  Lieulemuit  C.  iieavan,  speciiuemi  of  an  All>atroii8  and 
a  Tem  from  tlie  South  Seas. 

3.  From  U.  L.  Uaughton,  Esq.,  specimens  of  four  sea  snakes  from 
Hidgelli ;  also  a  white-breasted  bat. 

4.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tytler,  four  large  slabs  of  wood  carved 
with  figures  of  Hindoo  idols,  from  the  palace  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh, 
Lucknow  ;  also  a  hox  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  mule. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  presenta- 
tion wa^  read  : — 

"  1  got  these  slabs  in  the  palace  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  Lucknow, 
aiter  the  siege.  They  form  a  square,  and  all  hook  together.  The 
only  history  I  could  gather  about  them  was  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
portable  place  of  pilgrimage  representing  the  holy  shrines  in  the 
Himalayas  for  tlie  oM,  weak,  an<l  infirm,  who  could  not  undertake  tho 
pilgrimage  to  the  real  phvce  ;  so  they  had  to  ascend  the  steps  on  this 
model  and  offer  their  otferiniif^  at  each  shrine,  Ac.,  presented  in  the 
carvings.  I  have  also  told  Mr.  Lazarus  to  give  you  for  the  Museum 
an  old  box  containing  a  lot  of  old  bones :  it  is  the  skeleton  of  a  mule, 
Eqwu9  onager.   I  hope  you  will  find  him  pretty  perfect.*' 

5.  From  Lieutenant  Waterhouse,  several  photographs  of  arehsBolo- 
gical  remains  in  Central  India,  to  replace  imperfect  prints  in  the  set 
presented  to  the  Society  some  months  ago. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  that  the  Bight 
Hon'ble  Sir  John  Lawrence  should  be  requested  to  become  the  jpatron 
of  the  Society. 
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Ltttfis  ftoni  MesBTB.  M»  Rogera,  3^.  Stephcfutoii,  snd  D.  VL, 
Vacfarlane,  anDouncing  their  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  wen» 

curiied. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
Ittlloted  ibr  and  elected  ordinaiy  membera : — 

Honlile  Sumbhoo  Natb  Pundit,  Baboo  KaHpnwotuio  Dutt,  H.  Leedfl» 
Lsq.,  A.  M.  Tercbere,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  and  Lieutenant  A.  Pullan. 

The  following  gentlemen  wer6  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  members 
tt  the  next  meeting  : — 
H.  R.  Spearman,  JSaq ,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  Jr.,  seconded 
Mr.  Grote. 

C.  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  barriater-at-Uw,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Bhoford,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Heelej. 

F.  H.  Pelk'w,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,  seconded  by  Mr. 

H.  F.  lilanlord. 

Bal)oo  Jugodanund  Mookerjt?e,  proposed  by  Captain  W.  N.  Lees, 
leocndid  by  Baboo  Biyendralal  Mitra. 

Lienienaat  E.  A.  Trevor,  H.  M.'s  Bengal  Engineers,  proposed  by 
Hr.  Grote,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Dr.  W.  J .  Palmer,  propo4>cd  by  Dr.  Partridge,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Fayrer. 

Lieutenant  G.  M.  Bowie,  Madras  Staif  Corps,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Geoghflgan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

The  Council  reported  thai  they  had  i^pointed  the  following  sub- 
cttniittees  for  1864 

Lieatenant-Colonel  H.  Hyde  and  Baboo  Kiyendralal  Mitra. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A.  Grote,  Esq  ,  Captain  W.  N.  Lees ;  Baboo  Rajendralal  Mitra, 
>sd  £.  B.  Cowell,  Esq. 

LIBJIABT. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees  ;  Baboo  Rajendralal  Mitra ;  H.  B  Medlicott, 
H;  Dr.  T.  And  ersoii  ;  II.  Scott  Smith,  Esq.;  E.  li.  Cowell,  Esq.; 
T.  Oldham,  £sq. ;  A.  Grote,  £sq.  \  and  Hon'ble  L.  S.  Jackson. 

NATI  RAL  nisTOiir. 
Dt.  T.  Anderson  ;  A.   Grote,   Esq.  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  M  .lerae  ;  Dr.  J. 
f «^ier ;  Dr.  T.  C.  Jwdon ;  T.  Oldham,  Esq.    W.     Atkinson,  Esq. ; 

Q  2 
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W.  Theobald,  Ksq.,  Jr. ;  Dr.  S.  B.  Partridge ;  H.  Medlioott, 
Esq. ;  and  Dr.  F.  Stoliozka, 

METEOBOLOOT  A^TD  PHYSICAL  8CIE3JCK. 

The  Yen  ble  J.  U.  Pratt ;  T.  Oldham,  Esq. ;  J.  Obbard,  Esq. ; 
Colonel  B.  Strachey ;  Lieatenant-Colonel  J.  £.  GastreU ;  lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  T.  Walker;  Captain  T.  G.  IContgomerie;  H.  Leonard^ 
Esq. ;  and  H.  Soott  Smith,  Esq. 

com  COMMITTEE. 

A.  Orote,  Esq. ;  Captain  W.  N.  Leea;  and  Baboo  Bajendralal 

Mitra. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PAPBBS. 

Colonel  B.  Strachey ;  A.  Grote,  Esq.  ;  and  £.  B.  Cowell,  Esq. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bowring  forward- 
ing copy  of  an  inscription  found  in  the  hands  of  some  Brahmins  of 

Anantpore,  a  villaijc  in  Mysore  : — 

**  I  send  you  a  co^jy  oi'  a  i<a.shana  or  inscription  on  coppor,  which  I 
found  in  the  hands  of  some  Braliniins  of  a  village  in  the  junp^les  of 
Anantpore  about  four  miles  N.  E.  of  the  Kusba.  I  copied  the  lirst 
bit  myself,  and  left  the  sashana  with  the  tehseeldar,  with  a  Yiew  to  hia 
gettmg  the  rest  copied,  which  he  did ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
quite  correct,  as  I  did  not  see  the  copier  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  he  made  his  appearance.    Tlie  deed  may  be  of  interest. 

"  I  have  8ccn  a  vast  number  of  inscriptions  on  stone  slabs,  but  1 
believe  the  whole  of  ihv>v  were  copied  by  Walter  Elliot.  They  are 
all  in  old  Canarese,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  in  Sanskrit,  except  one 
illegible  inscription  at  Banawasi." 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  Baboo  Gopeenauth  Sen,  abstracts  of  the  Results  of  the 

Hourly  Meteorological  Obeervations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's 
Oiiice  in  November  last. 

2.  Prom  Baboo  liajeudralal  Mitra,  a  paper  on  the  Buddhist 
remains  of  Sultangunge. 

Mr.  Bhuiford  read  extracts  from  a  paper  by  W.  Theobald,  Jr.,  Esq., 
entitled  "  Notes  on  the  variation  of  some  Indian  and  Burmese  Heli- 
eid»,'*  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  it. 

Mr.  Heeley  also  read  extracts  from  a  j  aj-er  by  Dr.  J.  E.  T.  Aitclu- 
son,  on    The  Vegelatiou  of  the  Jhelum  JDiji»lrict  of  the  Punjab." 
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The  pa^v^r  lias-ing  been  rea  l,  a  clisciission  ensued,  in  which  Ds. 
Bnadift,  ColoneL  Strachejr*  and  Mr.  Heeley  took  part.   The  pi^ien 
iriU  tfipQv  in  tihe  Journal  in  due  oomse. 
The  lafafazian  sobnutted  his  report  of  the  aooesaiomi  to  the  libraiy 

■aoe  tiie  meeting  held  in  October. 

LlBKAllT. 

The  undermentioned  books  have  been  added  to  the  Iiibraiy  since 
the  meeting  held  in  October  hwt. 

Prumted, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  (Ecological  Survey  of  India»  for  1862- 
63. — By  the  Benual  Govehnment. 

Tlie  Annual  Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Post  Oihce  oi'  India, 
for  18(52-63.— By  the  Sjlme. 

Annual  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
fiv  1862^— By  ths  Sams. 

Annual  Beport  on  tiio  Adndmetnition  of  the  Punjab  Tenitories, 
for  J8G2-63.— Br  tub  Same. 

Annual  K«  port  on  the  Ailniiiiistration  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  for 
the  year  11502-03.— By  the  Same. 

km^^nm\  Beport  OH  the  Administration  of  the  Central  ProYinoes  for 
the  y4sv  1862-68.— Bt  ths  Same. 

Annual  Beport  on  the  Adminiatrataan  of  the  Straits  Settlement» 
for  1962-68.— Bt  thb  Samk. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Branch  of  the  Marine  l)ei)artn)ent,  under 
cxjntrol  of  the  Govt,  of  India,  for  1802-03. — Bv  the  Same. 

Beretning  tiundhedstilstanden  og  medicinal  forholdeno  i  Norge,  I 
Aaret,  1859. — Bt  ths  Chbibtiahia  Univsbsitt. 

Bombay  Magnetical  and  Meteorologieal  Obserrations  for  1862.— 
,  Bt  the  Bombat  Gotsbitmsrt. 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch 
bdie.  Vol.  VI.  Stuk  7,  and  Vol.  VII.  bluk  J. — By  tile  Copeauaueic 
Society. 

Boock's  Becherches  sur  la  Syphilis. — the  CoBisiiAifiA  Unx- 

TISSITT. 

The  Gdctttta  Christian  Observer  for  October,  November,  Booember 
aod  Januaiy.— Bt  the  Editos. 
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Cole's  Manual  of  tlie  Mohammedan  Civil  Law. — ^Bt  ths  Tsakbli.- 

TOB. 

ForbandlingerYideiidcabe^-SeliU^  Aar  1861.— Bt 

VBE  CHBIBTf AiriA  UimnBRflTTT. 

Fay's  om  Iiulvirkuiigen  af  Forskjcllje. — By  the  Same. 
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From  the  1st  J.inunry,  1868»  tho  Greenwich  Now  Facfcon  baTo  been  need 
for  confuting  Dew-point. 
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iktract  of  t%0  ResuUt  of  the  TToarltf  MeUoroloffical  Ohtsrvatiom 

taken  at  the  Survfii/or  GcneraVa  Offtee,  Calcuilaf 
in  the  month  of  Augmt^  1863. 
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Clondy ;  also  dri/zlinfr  from  4  to  8  P.  M*; 
aud  also  at  11  v.  m. 

Cloudy ;  also  inccsaanfly  nining  firom 

1  A.  M.  to  NtH)n. 
Cloudy  alBo  Blight  ly  drizzling  bctwoeu 

8  ft  10  A.  H.  and  at  8  ft  4  p.  v. 
Cloudy  till  7  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwardB; 

also  raining  from  1  to  3  a.  M.  and 

botwoen  10  and  11  A.  M. 
Cloiidlen  tiU  6  a.  k.  ;  eloody  till  6  p.  m. 

cloudless  afU'rwards;  also  drizzling 

occnsi()!i;iIly  fVoni  G  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 
Cloudless  till  \  A.  M.  cloudy  afterwords ; 

•too  dighily  drinUng  at  8  a.  h. 

Noon,  and  9  r.  m. 
Cloudy  till  10  A.  M.  Scatd.      till  7  P.  M.j 

cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudy ;  al:^o  very  aliiglitly  dfiadiiiK 

after  int<Tval.H. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  m.  cloudy  afterwards ; 
andthniideriiigaftSp.M. ;  atoo  dms- 

linp  at  Noon  &  between  1  &  2  P. 
Cloudy  ;  and  thunderin^^  at  1  P.  M.;  also 
raining  boiwecu  10  <iit  11  a.  M. ;  ab 
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Cloudless  till  5  a.  m.;  cloudy  till  4  p.  m. 
cloudless  nfterward!^ ;  k  thundering 
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II  A.  M.  and  al  a  ft  4  P.  M. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  m.  S(  aid.  \-i  till  11 

A.  M.  Scatd.  cIou<1h  till  S  v.  M.  cloud- 
less aftor»  ards  \  also  thuudering  at 
Noon. 

Cloudlesg  till  5  A.  M.  Scatd. '^i  till  7 
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ft  Noon  ft  6  ft  6  p.  M. 

Cloudy  :  also  raining;  after  inier%'als!. 
Cloudy  till  8  P.  M. ;  cloudless  after^ 
wards;  atoo  ineeMantly  nining  fitm 
1  A.  M.  to  Noon. 
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Meteorological  Observaiione. 


Abttraet  of  the  Results  of  the  llonrhf  Meteorological  ObseroalioUi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  OJice,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  ^  August,  1863. 
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CIoudkBstill  8  A.  M.  dondj  till  7  P.  K.; 

cloudloas  nf><>mar(l8|  also  raining  at 

4,  5,  7,  *J»  &  11  A.  M. 
Clondlees  till  5  a.  K.  Scatd.  V-i  ft  till 

1  F.  M.  cloadj  aflorwards;  witli  thon- 

(k  r  at  6  P.  M.  alto  alighUy  diinling 

at  7  p.  M. 

Clondy;  with  thnndei*  ftUghtaing  at 

MiiliuL'-lit  ;  also  driz/Hiig  at  1  A.  ll« 
and  fix)m  9  r.  m.  to  11  r  m. 
Cloudy ;  uIbo  coDStautly  drizzling  and 
raining. 

Cloudy ;  aloo  raining  from  2  p«  M.  to 
4  p.  M. 

Cloady ;  aleo  raining  fWrai  5  to  10  a.  m* 

Cloudy,  also  dri/,7.1iii«^  between  5  ft6 
A.  M.  at  9  ft  lU  A.  M.  ft  between  2  ft 
3  F.  M.  • 

8catd.  v-i  till  8  A.  v.  doody  till  7  P.  K. 

Scald,  aftorwanls;  ^flOdriiaUng 
from  11  A.  M.  to8  P.  M. 

Scatd.  clouds. 

Scatd.  >-i  till  7  A.  M.  dondy  tDl  7  p.  v. 

cloudless  aftcnvards ;  also  raining 
between  10ft  11  a.  k.  at  1,3  ft  4p.  m. 

Cloudy,  also  drissling  at  7  A.  M.  and 
from  1  to  8  p.  M. 


\i  Cirri,  ^-i  Cirro  Btiali,  -^i  Cumuli,  '^-i  Cumulo  strati,  ^^i  Nimbi,  — i  Strati, 
V\i  Cirro  cumuli. 
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Aktiraei  of  the  MetulU      the  Hourljf  Meteorologieal  Obimrvaiiont 
taken  at  the  Survejfor  OetteroTe  Qffieg,  Calcutta^ 
f4»  the  month  of  August,  1863. 

MOVTHLT  BSSVLTS. 

Una  bdghi  of  the  Bifometer  for  the  month,  29.556 

His.  heighi  of  the  Barometer  ocoarred  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  27tii,     • .  29.746 

Mia.  hel^t  of  the  Barometer  ocoarred  at  6  a.  M*  on  the  17th,       •  •  29.860 

fwi^  of  the  Barometer  daring  the  month,      ..  0.806 

of  the  dailj  Max.  FreBauret,  29.606 

JMtto      ditto    Mhu  ditto,                                       ..  29.497 

1 4«ii[|rr»iy«  of  the  Barometer  dnring  the  month,               ..  0.109 
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Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  82.8 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  m.  on  tlic  l.'tli,  90.6 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  25th,  •«  75.i 

£r/re«ie  ran^^  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth,    ••  15.2 

Miean  of  the  dailj  Mai.  Temperature,          ••  87.3 

Ditto       ditto     Min.       ditto,                           ..  79.8 

Mmm  daify  raagw  of  the  Temperature  during  the  moiitii,  ..  7.5 
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Veaa  Wei  Bnib  Thermometer  for  the  month,  79.7 
Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,. .  3. 1 

Comptited  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  77.5 
Main  Dry^  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  AIcuu  Dew-point,  ..  5.3 

Inclici* 

Utsu  KluHtio  force  of  Vapour  for  the  monlli,. .  . .  0.925 


Troj  grains 

ll*an  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,       ..  „  9.94 

Additional  Weight  of  Vaponr  required  for  complete  saturation,  .,  1.81 
Mean  dagsee  of  homiditj  for  the  month,  oomplete  saturation  being  unity,  0.86 


Inohea 

laiaed  24  daj%  Vex.  ftU  of  rain  during  24  hoora,  ..  8.60 
SotalflDOoni  of  rain  during  the  month,    „  •«  14.10 

Amtiing  diit«tia&  of  the  Wind,  S.  ft  S.  E.  ft  E. 
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Abatrael  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OhamrwUionM 
taken  at  the  Surpejfer  QeneraVe  Qfiee,  Oalentta^ 
in  the  month  of  August,  1863. 

MONTHLX  UeBULTS. 
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wben  any  partiottlar  wind  wae  blowings  it  ndned. 
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Jithrmei      the  Betulit  of  ike  Sourly  Meteorological  Oh$erpaiioM9 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  OfficCy  Caleutto^ 

in  the  month  of  Scpiemher^  18G3. 
UUtade  22°  33'  V*  Norib.  Longitude  88*"  20'  34"  iilast. 

Feet. 

H^ifht  of  tlie  Cietern  of  tfce  SUadwrd  Barometer  tbote  the  Se»-leTel,  18.1 1 

IWUy  lleeai,  &e.  ef  tbe  Observatioua  and  of  the  Hygrometrtcal  elemeuta 

dependent  thereon. 
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IbeHera  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Ther> 
MMDder  Aleaiui  era  derived  Croui  the  hourly  Obaervatioue  jaade  duriiig  the  d»y. 
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Meteorological  Oh»ervalioni, 


AUtraet  of  the  B^xttlfg  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologictd  ObtmnAkm 
taken  at  the  Surrei/oj-  QeneraVa  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  th§  month  of  September^  1863. 

Daily  Mmm,  &«.  of  the  OliterTtttont  and  of  the  HjfronetrieeleleeMiils 

dependent  thereon. — fClomtimmed), 
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Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry   Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weitrht  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va- 
pour required  forcom> 
plete  saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satura- 
tiuD  being  unity. 
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AH  the  TTvgromptrical  elements  are  compuftnl  by  the  Qreenwieh  Constants. 
From  th(»  Ist  Januiirj,  1863,  the  (iretjnwiuh  New  Factora  have  been  used  for 
cumputiug  Duwr-pointa. 
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Mtteovolo^ieal  Observatiom, 


JBkirmwi      il§  SetuUM  of  ike  Awr^r  Metmproloffietti  Ob§mr9aiimt$ 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Caleutlm, 
in  the  mouth  of  tSepttuiber,  1603. 

Hoarlj  licMM,  tic  of  tbe  Observations  and  of  the  Hyf  roaMtrioil  •Imentt 

depeudeni  thereon. 
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for  eecb  hour  during 
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The  Meea  Height  of  tlie  Bnrometor,  as  likewiie  the  Drjrand  Wet  Bulb  ThoE- 
»ometerMe»no  mo  derirod  from  the  Obserrations  mndo  at  the  Mfenl  houm 
tfnnag  the  month. 
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Meteorological  Ubsenation^* 


Abtiraet  iff  the  Be9uU$  of  the  Sourly  Meteorologieal  OUerwUiono 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVft  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  oJ  ISeptetiiber,  18U3. 

Hwrlj  Mmus,  tic.  of  the  Obsenrationt  tnd  of  the  Hygrometrietl  eleneaU 

dependent  thereon. — fCe^mued.J 
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All  the  Hjgrometrical  elements  are  computed  hy  tlie  Greenwich  Constante* 
From  the  let  Jannavy,  1863,  the  Qreenwioh  New  Faoton  hm  been  uaed  for 
oompating  Dow-pointe. 
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of  ihe  JteevlU  of  the  Hourly  Neteorologieol  OhiervaHone 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta^ 
m  the  month  of  tie^leinber^  X8U3. 
Sokr  Badifttion,  Weather,  &o. 
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Goienl  Aspect  of  the  8k7» 


Scata.         till  1  A.  M. ;  cloudy  till  6 

p.  M. ;  cloudloss  aftcmardg. 
Cloudy  till  6  A.  X. ;  Scatd.  >~i  till  10 

A.  M. ;  cloudy  till  4  P.  M.  Scatd. 

nftorwnnls :  also  raining  between. 

Noon  tJb  1  p.  u. 
Scatd.  N-i  ft  '^i  till  2  P.  x.  cloudy  after- 

waxds  }  also  raiminy  between  4  ft  6 

A.  M. 

Cloudy  tiU  2  a.  m.  Scatd.       &  ^^i  till 

2  P.  X. ;  Scatd.  cloads  afterwards. 
Scatd.  dondfl  till  8  a.  x.  ;  cloudy  till 

3  P.  M. ;  cloudlosa  aftoi-wanls  ;  nlso 
raining  butwoeu  1  and  2  P.  m.  and  at 
8  P.  X. 

Clondlcss  till  7  A.       Sratd.  & 
till  2  P.  M., ;  cloudy  at'iorwards ;  also 
ooCHSionlly  raining  from  2  to  7  p.  x; 

Cloii.lle^s  till  5  a.  m.  8catd.  W  and 
'^i  till  6  p.  M.  cloudlcsri  aftorwnrda. 

Cloadloss  till  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  "^i  k  ''^i 
till  5  P.  X.  clondleaa  afterwards ;  also 
raining  at  2  ft  8  P.  if . 

Cloudless  till  5  a.  >r.  cloudy  till  G  p.  x. 
cloudless  aflerwards;  also  vcq' slight- 
ly drixdiiig  between  noon  ft  1  p.  x. 

Cloudle.ss  till  2  a.  m.  cloudy  afteirb 

wards  ;  al.so  drizzling,'  at  H  A.  M. 
Cloudy  j  also  constantly  drizzling. 

Glondy  till  4  p.  M. ;  cloudlesg  after- 
wards; --tla^  ririKKling  fvfvnt  ynii^n^h^ 

to  4  A. 

Cloady  till  6  P.  V.  dondleaf  afterwarda. 

Clondy ;  also  raining  at  6  a.  h.  and  be- 
t\v«Tii  9  ^  10  A.  M.  ;  and  tliuiidcring 
uud  lightning  between  10     11  p.  M. 

Cloudy ;  alflo  raining  at  8  a.  x.  ft  teom 

4  p.  X.  to  6  P.  x. 

Cloudy  till  6  p.  51. ;  clondloss  aftor- 
wanis  i  also  drizzling  betvvc^cu  1 1  «Sc 
noon,at2p.x.ftbetween8ft  4  P.  x. 
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xiv  Meteoroloffieal  Observctiam, 

Abstract  of  the  Besulfs  of  the  Hourli/  Jfefeoroloyieal  Observatiant 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GenpraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  motUh  <>f  September,  1863. 


Solar  Badiation,  Weather^  &a. 


lolar 
ion. 

tc  > 

2  J-i 

Cm 

I  Date. 

.  ^ 

M.  P.  0 

vrensnu  a^nnjw  ok  hio  Om^» 

to  w 

of  tko  Wind. 

o 

!b 

19 

13U.0 

Ua  flw  a1  .  <f  . 

2i 

ninnrllnoa   fill    9    a     if   •   PS/>a1/1  /tlrtnila 

afterwardg;  also  raining  between 
noon  ami  1    r.  M. ;  ai  6  P.  X.  tfld 
between  8  and  9  r.  x. 

20 

... 

•  •  • 

Smvlay, 

2i 

81 

1819 

1.10 

S.  B. 

10 

Cloudy ;  also  niniog  from  1  to  8  p.  K. 

22 

0.74 

4 

Scatd.  ^-i  till  7  A.  M. ;  dondy  aftar- 
wards;  also  raininj^  from  2  to  7  i'.  m. 

23 

•  « • 

•  ■  • 

N.  £.  &  £. 

2? 

Cloudy ;  also  dri;u&liug  at  3  a.  M.  and 
at  2  ft  8  P.  X. 

2t 

... 

0.10 

K.  &  N.  E  ft  8.  B. 

5 

Cloudy  ;  also  drizzling  constantly. 

25 

E.  &  S.  £• 

3^ 

Cloudy ;  aLK>  drifiUng  nearly  the  whole 

26 

190.2 

day. 

•  •  • 

S.  B.  &  8* 

8 

Soatd.  donds  till  7  A.  x.;  Seatd.  Wft 
A|  till  4  p.  M.  oioiHUess  afwrwardf. 

27 

0.61 

S^undntf. 

2 

2b 

ia8.5 

•  •  • 

£.  &  S.  £. 

2 

Scatd.  ^i  ft  >-i. 

29 

127^ 

•  •  • 

£.  k  Vnmble. 

2 

Cloudy;  alao slightly  drialingatSp.  x. 

80 

••• 

2.12 

N.  W.  &  S.  B* 

3 

Clondy ;  alao  raining  between  11  and 
noon,  and  firom  4  to  10  p.  x. 

Ni  Ciiri,  N~i  Cirro  atrati,  Cnmiili,  »-i  Camnlo  strata,  Wi  Nimbi,—!  Strati, 
V%  i  Cirro  oomnli. 
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Meteorological  Oheervaiione,  xt 

Me^rmci  of  the  Boemlie  of  ike  Sourly  Meteorological  Oheervotiom 
iakom  ai  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Qfflee,  OuUutta^ 

in  the  month  of  Septetnber,  1863. 

MOVTHLT  BlSULTB. 

Indies 

l!*sn  height  of  the  Barometer  for  tin;  month,  ..  29.Gki 

Max.  heitrht  of  the  Baronietor  occunvd  at  U  a.  m.  on  tlie  19th,  29.778 

M.n.  height  of  the  Burouioler  occurriMl  nt  3      4  r.  M.  On  the  16tb,  29.482 

Zitreme  ranpe  of  tlie  Baroini  tor  during  the  IQOntlt,  0.296 

U^n  oi  the  Daily  Max.  Pressures,..  29.703 

Ditto     ditto       Min.     ditto,     ..  29.579 

daUjf  ramg%  of  the  jBarometer  dariog  the  month,  0.124 


o 

Mein  I>rT  Biilb  l!liennometer  for  the  month,  82.7 

y.-xi.  TL'injKTature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  4th,  ••  90G 

M.u.  Temperature  occurred  ut  4  a.  m.  on  the  11th,           .,  77.8 

£Wr*m^  ranye  of  the  Teniperaturo  duriug  the  luouth,  12.8 

M^an  of  the  daily  Max.  Teuiperature,             ••  87.2 

Ditto       ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..             ..  79.6 

Mmm  dniltf  rantje  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  ••  7.6 

il  an  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ..               .,  79.6 

lle^  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  3.1 

OiTaputed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  mouth,     ••  77.4 

Mefta  Dry  Balb  Xhermometer  abore  computed  Mean  Dmr-point,  6.8 


Inches 

Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ..  0.922 


Troygraine 

Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,         ••  ••  „  9.91 

iidtlionAl  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  1.81 
Ibn  degree  of  bamiditj  for  the  month,  complete  eatumtion  being  onitj,  0.85 


Inches 

Bained  23  daji,  IVfax-  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours,  2.12 
Total  aiuount  of  rain  durtnt,'  the  month,  ..  10.38 

l^r«TaiUog  direction  of  the  \V  ind,  »•    8.  &  S.  K.  it.  £. 
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Meteoroloifical  UL*eroatioiu» 


Jbgiraei  of  ih0  SesuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meieorologieal  OhMerutiiom 
iakon  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office,  Calemita^ 
in  t/te  mouth  of  iSeplember,  ibii'6, 

MoHTUhX  liKSULXS. 


Table  sfiowing  the  number  of  days  on  whicb  ut  a  given  hour  any  particular  viiid 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  ilHys  on  niiich  at  the  sunie  boory 
when  any  pnrticular  wiud  waa  blowing,  it  rained. 


Hour. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

I 

• 

o 

<• 

o 

o 

• 

c 

o 

c 

• 

* 

N. 

— 

e 

• 

c 

It 

E.  i 
— 1 

» 

1 

'3 
—» 

1 

Rain 

5 

1 

"A 

— 

— 

— 

No. 

of 

1 

days. 

Midnight. 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

6 

10 

'l 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

,  ( ) 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

H 

11) 

1 

o 

o 

ft 

1 

X 

y 

•> 

4 

2 

8 

9 

8 

\l 

6 

8 

1 

s 

s 

1 

8 

6 

2 

3 

11 

1 

1> 

1 

7 
8 

2 
2 

4 
fi 

1 

«.) 

6 

u 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

4 

10 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

4 

0  1 

1 

1 

u 

1 

1 

9 

I 

(1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Koon. 

3 

4 

in 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

7 

2 

8 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

t 

9 

'  4 

8 

'  4 

5 

1  1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

(; 

3 

s 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

u 

3 

4 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

u 

h>  1 

6 

4 

!  1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1 

101  2 

1 

1 

1 

>) 

8 

6 

8 

1 

10 

1 

1 

•* 

1 

9 

1 

1 

4 

2 

G 

I 

1 

«> 

1 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

9 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1*  . 

.  i 
r 
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Jdeteorological  Obtervationt,  jcvii 

Aktrmti  •f  iks  HtmuU*  of  ike  Hourfy  Mefeorologteal  Obwsrvaiioui 

iaken  at  the  Surveyor  QenernVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  October,  ls()3. 
Lattiad«  22*  33'  I"  Korth.  LoogitaUe  88*  20'  34"  £Mt. 

Feet. 

BaS^lit  of  the  Cistern  of  tbe  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea-level,  18.11. 
Diilj  Means,  &c.  of  tbe  Observations  and  of  the  Uygrometrieal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


o  » 

C  jj. 

Range  of  tbe  Bsrometer 
during  tbe  day. 

;2  ^ 

QQ  w 

lUnge  of  the  Tempera- 
ture daring  the  day. 

—  M 

J  -  • 

Q  a 

m 
«• 
m 

Q 

Max. 

Mia. 

DiS, 

Max. 

Min. 

Oiff. 

• 

1 
2 
t 

Inches. 
29.&46 
•068 
.678 

Inche«. 
29.713 
.725 
•728 

Inchpfi. 
29.B8S 
.602 
.817 

Inches. 
0.125 
.123 

ai8 

o 
81.1 
81.8 
81.8 

o 
86.1 
86.1 
88.0 

o 
76.8 
79.2 

o 

9.3 
6.9 
9.0 

i 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

u 

J621 

jm 

.751 
.828 
.844 

.841 

.878 

.730 
.8(>7 
.895 
.928 
.917 

•549 

.605 
.702 
.766 
.791 
.778 

.124 
.125 
.105 
.129 
.182 
.144 

80.0 

79.9 
81.5 

82.2 
82.5 
83.1 

88.4 

84.5 
86.0 
88.0 
88.6 
88.8 

78.0 
77.4 
77.4 
78.8 
77.8 

8.8 

6.5 
8.6 
10.6 
10.8 

ia4 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 

.841 

.858 
342 

•OIV 

.874 
.a34 
Smmdajf. 

.915 

.917 
.917 
.911 
.9W> 
.907 

.806 

.797 
.783 
.791 
.822 
.774 

.112 

.120 
.134 
.120 
.12t 
.133 

84.2 
85.1 
85.2 
84.7 
84.2 
80.1 

sao 

90.4 
90.3 
89.8 
89.6 
84^ 

79.1 

80.4 
81.6 
80.8 
80.0 
77.2 

10.9 

10.0 
8.7 
9.0 
9.6 
7.9 

19 
20 
21 
S2 

23 
24 
2d 

.922 
.94« 
.949 
.908 

.895 
.876 
Sunday. 

.981 
30.003 

.029 
29.976 

.981 

.946 

.868 
.90 1 
.8U2 
.888 

.a-^o 

Mi 

.113 
.0'.>9 
.137 
.187 
.151 
.113 

81.1 
78  9 
79.3 
79.4 
79.3 
79.8 

8n.8 

83.G 
85.9 
86.6 
86.6 
86.9 

76.2 
74.t 
74.0 
78.8 
72.2 
72.4 

10.6 
92 
11.9 
18.4 
14.4 
14.5 

28 

27 
28 

29 

30  < 

"  ! 

.797 
.739 
.767 
.813 

.bt>2 

.872 
.79G 
.820 
.870 
.928 
.931 

.723 
.667 
.722 
.749 
812 
.804 

.149 
.129 
.098 
.121 
.116 
.127 

79.8 
81.2 
80.3 
81.0 
79.9 
77.9 

86  6 
88.0 
84.6 

86.6 
8t.7 

1 

74.2 
75.4 
786 
76.8 
76.0 
73.2 

124 
12.6 
6.0 
9.8 
8.7 
10.2 

The  Jde«n  Ueigiit  of  the  iiarometor,  as  lUewise  the  I>r^  and  Wet  Bulb 
Ih«B0M0lir  IftawT  «•  dffiftd  firov  Uit  h9W^  ObMrf alkNit  ondt  during 
ihidij. 
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XTiii  Meteorological  Observations. 

Jhilraet  of  the  TtenuUe  of  the  Rourty  Meieoroloifteal  Ohierpaium 

taken  at  the  ^nrvfyor  QrneraVs  Oiffice^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  October,  lbG3. 
DaU|  MMntf&c.  of  the  Ohgervntiona  ami  of  the  Hygromeirioal  elenenU 

dependent  thereon. — (Continued). 


• 

• 

Mean  Wet  Balb  Thermo- 
meter. 

Dry  Bulb  abote  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry    Bulb    above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean    Elastic  force    of , 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va. 
pour  required  for  com* 
plete  saturation. 

:2  a 
£  .2 

D  •* 

s 

I  2  . 

b  J:  = 
e  1  bft 

S  S.S 

o 

0 

o 

0 

Inches. 

1.  p*. 

mm% 

1 

■ 

78.1 

8.0 

76.0 

6.1 

0.882 

9.50 

1.67 

OSS 

2 

7'J.3 

2.5 

- 

4.3 

.025 

.06 

.44 

.87 

3 

7H.9 

2.7 

•••• 

77.0 

4.6 

.910 

.79 

.65 

.86 

4 

ft 

If 

78.0 

2.0 

76.6 

3.4 

.800 

.71 

.10 

.90 

A 

V 

7H  0 

1  *) 

Q  9 

O.  Ml 

.902 

.7V 

90 

y 
• 

78.4 

3.1 

76.2 

5.3 

.887 

.56  I 

.75 

85 

ft 

78.0 

4.3 

76.1 

7.1 

.867 

.21  1 

2.88 

.80 

g 

78.0 

i.5 

7k8 

7.7 

.819 

.11 

.53 

.78 

10 

78.1 

6.0 

74.6 

8.5 

.843 

.03 

.76 

11 

Suiulay, 

12 

70.5 

4.7 

76.2 

8.0 

.887 

.51 

.73 

78 

13 

80.1 

4.7 

'  77.1 

8.0 

.913 

.76 

.81 

78 

14 

80.6 

4.6 

1  77.4 

7.8 

.922 

.85 

.76 

78 

16 

79.8 

4.9 

1  76.4 

8.8 

.898 

.66 

.86 

-77 

16 

78.1 

6.1 

73.8 

10.4 

.822 

8.^0 

3. 14 

7*> 

1  / 

76.8 

3.3 

74.5 

5.6 

.840 

9.07 

1.77 

.o4 

18 

iixmday. 

19 

75.1 

6.0 

70.9 

10.2 

.748 

8.07 

3.10 

.72 

20 

73.1 

5.8 

6!>.0 

0.0 

.70i 

7.60 

2  87 

.73 

21 

7a  0 

6.3 

68.6 

10.7 

.695 

.50 

3.09 

.71 

82 

72.9 

6.6 

68.3 

1  ll.l 

.688 

.48 

.19 

.70 

23 

71.8 

75 

66.5 

12.8 

.648 

.00 

.59 

.66 

24 

73.0 

6.8 

68.2 

11.6 

.686 

.40 

.85 

.69 

25 

Sumiatf. 

26 

7J.i 

5.4 

'  70.6 

9.2 

.741 

800 

2  75 

.74 

27 

th.i 

50 

I  72.7 

8.5 

.792 

.52 

.69 

.76 

28 

77.4 

2.9 

75.4 

4.9 

.865 

9.34 

1.57 

.86 

29 

76.1 

4.9 

72.7 

8.8 

.792 

8.54 

2.60 

.77 

80 

73.7 

'  6.2 

6;).4 

10.5 

.713 

7.69 

3.00 

.71 

81 

69.6 

1  8.3 

63.8 

14.1 

1  .593 

6.42 

.74 

.68 

All  tl»p  Hygroint't riral  elemputs  nre  oompntofi  by  tlio  (trcomvicli  Con»«tnnt*i. 
From  the  1st  January,  1863,  the  Greenwich  Isow  1  actors  have  boon  used 
for  oonpiiting  D0if>poi&tk 
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Meteorological  Obiemtlume, 


SIX 


Jittraet  of  the  lienuUg  of  the  Hourly  Meteorolojicitl  Ohitei'vutions 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1863. 

Uourlj  Mejint,  5te,  of  the  0')servntioriA  and  of  the  iJygtoiuetiicul  cilejneiits 

de|>eudeiit  Ibereuo. 


Bmt. 


MM. 
•Iflit. 

1 

S 

s 

4 

7 

8 

9 
10 
U 


9 

10 

u 


m  jz 

«    w  « 


Ranee  of  the  Bammfter  for 
Mck  hour  iluriiig  the 
muiiih. 


Max. 


Iacbe«.  i  Inches. 


29.819     29  949 


.S03 
.795 
.791 

.785 
.786 
.8S0 

.R39 

.875 
.875 
.868 


.83^1 
.805 
.781 
.785 

.7m 

.768 
.779 
.797 

.815 
.KM 

.896 


.9i2 
.928 
.926 

.931 
.920 
.985 
.082 

30.(»15 
.029 
.027 

29.996 


.980 
.95») 
.935 
.919 
.904 
.922 
.928 
.950 
.901 

.«MU 

.9t;3 

.956 


Min. 


Inches. 


29.638 

.617 
.609 

.596 
.588 
.596 
.808 

.633 

.cr.i 

.660 
.878 
.651 


.627 
.(\(>G 
.575 
.558 
,519 
.563 
.586 
.610 
.635 
.615 
.651 
.646 


DifT. 


Inches. 

0.811 

.825 
.819 
.330 
.316 
.32-1 
.867 
.849 
.354 
.869 
.854 
.847 


.853 
.350 
.360 
.886 
.355 
.359 
.312 
•840 
.826 
.316 
.312 
.810 


o  a 
Sh 


78.9 

78.5 
7a2 
78.0 
77.2 
77.9 
77.2 
78.0 
S  ..3 
81.8 
88.1 
843 


85.3 
85.5 
85.4 
85.8 
85.  i 
83.9 
82.6 
81.5 
80.8 
80.2 
79.7 
79.5 


Uaii|{e  of  (he  Tempera* 
tare  for  each  hour 
daring  the 
month. 


Max. 


82.6 

82.4 
8&9 
82.4 
82.2 
82.0 
81.6 
82.6 
84.6 
86.4 
87.4 
88.4 


89.6 
90.3 
90.4 
90.1 
90.8 
88.8 
87.0 
86.8 
84.8 
84.4 
83.8 
88.2 


Min. 


75.0 

74.2 
74.4 

74.4 
726 
72.2 
72.4 
72.1- 
76.3 
77.6 
79.4 
79.0 


79.9 
80.4 
78.8 
79.0 
79.  t 
79.8 
78.8 
77.4 
76.2 
75.0 
74.2 
75.7 


7.6 

8.2 
8.4 
8.0 
9.6 
9.8 
9.2 
10.2 
8.3 
8.8 
8.0 
9.4 


9.7 

9.9 
11.6 
11.1 
10.9 
9.0 
8.2 
6.9 
8.6 
9.4 
9.6 
7.5 


The  Mean  Ileight  of  the  Bnrometer,  m  likewise  the  7>ry  and  Wot  Balb 
Themio  net.  r  M eaus  ut  domed  Stouk  Um  ObiorratioiM  mode fti  tUe  MTtnd  hmM 
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Meteorolugical  ObMei^ationi, 


Abiiraei  of  ih0  JResuUt  of  ihe  Hourly  Meleinrologieal  Obidrvaiiont 
taken  at  ikg  Swrpeyor  QmeraVt  Qfice,  Oaleuttaf 
M  ih»  month  of  October,  1863. 


Hourly  Means,  &c,  of  the  ObserTations  and  of  the  II  jgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. — (ConiinuedJ, 


Hour. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

« 
o 

o 
« 

£  . 

^  a 
«| 

Q 

Mean  Elaitic  force 
of  Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour  in   a  Cubic 
foot  of  air. 

O  «  3 

u    *-  *-' 

.!f  er  „ 
w  •*  2 

^  1 

-  »  i;  - 
< 

Mean  degree  of  Hu- 
midity, complete 
saturaiioa  being 

unitj. 

Mid. 
night. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

Ifoon. 
1 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1 

8 

9 
10 
11 

O 

76.2 

75.9 
76.8 

f  - 

i  . '  y 

71.C 
75.6 
74.9 
7o.t 
76.2 
76.5 
76.7 
77U) 

77.3 
77.3 
77.4 
77.6 
77.5 
77.2 
77.5 
77.2 
76.9 
76.8 
76.4 
76.6 

o 

2.7 

2.6 
2.4 

2.5 
'  2.6 
2.3 
2.8 
2.6 
4.1 
5.3 
6.4 
7.3 

8.0 

8.2 

8.0 

62 

7.9 

6.7 

5.1 

4.8 

3.9 

3.4  1 

3.3 

1 

0 

74.3 

74.1 
74.1 
73.7 
72.8 
74.0 
78.8 
73.6 
73.3 
72.8 
72.2 
71.9 

71.7 

71.6 

71.8 

71.9 

72.0 

72.5 

73.9  . 

74.2 

74.2 

74.4  1 

74.1 

74.6 

0 

4.6 

4.4 
4.1 
43 
4.4 
8.9 
8.9 
4.4 
7.0 
9.0 
10.9 
12.4 

13.6 
13.9 
13.6 
18.9 
134 
11.4 
8.7 
7.3 
6.6 
5.8 
6.6 
4.9 

Inchet. 

0.885 

.830 
.880 
.816 
.795 
.827 
.809 
.817 
.809 
.795 
.781 
.778 

.768 
.766 
.771 
.778 
.776 
.787  1 
.824  1 
.882  1 
.832  • 
.838 
.830 
.848 

Troj  f  rt. 

9.03 

.00 
.00 
8.89 
.64 
.97 
.77 
.86 
.72 
.55 
.86 
.28 

.19 

.16 

.21 

.24 

.28 

.44 

.85 

.96 

.96 
9.04 
8.96 
9.11 

1.44 

.35 
.26 
.30 
.31 
.19 
.18 
.33 
2.19 
.85 
8.60 
4.00 

.46 

.56 
.47 
.69 
.40 
8.69 
2.83 
.86 
.11 
1.81 
.76 

0.86 

.87 
.68 
.87 
.87 
.89 
.67 
.87 
.80 
.76 
.71 
.67 

.65 
.64 
•65 
.64 
.66 
.70 
.76 
.79 
.81 
.83 
.84 
.86 

All  the  Hygroinftriral  element*  are  computed  by  the  Greenwicli  ConetMlt. 
From  tiio  1st  Jannary,  1868,  the  Greenwich  New  Factors  have  beni  wed 

for  compuliug  Dew-point. 
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MeUorclogieal  Oitervaiions. 


Aktfwd  rf  iHe  SetutU  of  the  Bourly  Mefeorolo^al  Obterpoiioni 

taken  at  the  Surrri/or  Ornrrara  Ojjicr,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  October,  1BG3. 
BoIat  B«diAtioo,  W«afcher,  4so. 


3C  .2  O  «  = 

*    h1      =  I  O 


'    '  Inches. 

itiaoo  0.15 


11&5 


m.0 


4  - 

«  1274) 


ai8 


0.58 


0.52 

0.87 
0.10 


1410 
ttj  11817 

IV  m.2 

B;iax) 
1»1U^ 

ir  ... 

»  ... 

1»  \40.i 


... 
••• 


PreTailing  tlirectioB 
of  the  Wind« 


8.  £.  it  S*  &  8. 
8.  B.  A  S. 

N.  A 17.  B.  A  8.  B* 


£.  A  8.  £• 


S.  B.  A  B* 

S.  d(  £.  &  S.  £. 

8. 

8.  A  8. 
8.  W.  ft  S» 

8.  W.  ft  Tariabta. 

N.  B.  ft  W. 

N.  £•  ft  8. 

• 

W.ftB. 

S.  ft  N.  E. 
8. 

E.  ft  S.  E. 


tbaf 


2i 


Oeneral  Atpeot  of  ibe  Sl^, 


Clondy  till  10  a.  m.  Srntd.  '^i  ft  >-i  till 
6  P.  M.  oloadleHs  ai'torwarda ;  alao 
diusUnghioeoBanUy  from  1  to  10  a.  m  . 

Clondlcss  till  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  >-i  till  11 
A.  M.  cloufly  till  6  p.  M.  Scatd.  ^-i 
afierwarda  i  also  drizxliog  from  Noon 

to  8  F.  M. 

Scatd.  till  7  a.  m.  Scatd.  tiU 
Noon,  cloudy  till  8  p.  m.  clondlcsa 
afterwards ;  also  drizzling  at  l,  3  ft 
6  P.  K.  ft  thmidering  at  1  ft  2  P.  M. 


Cloudy  till  7  r.  m.  clondlcss  afterwards; 
also  drizzling  from  5  to  11  a.  M.  ft 
at  6  p.  V. 

S    Clondy  ;  alflo  raining  at  8  ft  9  A.  M.  ft 

from  1  to  i  p.  H. 
%\  Cloudy  tiU  6  A.  ji.  Scatd.  '^i  ft  v-i  tiU 
6  P.  K.  oloodleM  aftcrwaida ;  alio 

raininj?  at  2  A;  3  a.  m. 
2^!  Clnudl.-.S8  till  1-  A.  M.  Sc.-itd.  >-i  ft 

till  G  p.  M.  cloudless  aiturwards. 
2^  Clondleai  till  8  a.  m.  8oatd.  /^i  tai  6 

p.  M.  clnudleas  afterwards. 
21  Clondlcss  till  7  a.  m.  Scatd.       till  4 
p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 


2i 


2i 
2 

2i 

2 

2i 
2i 


Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  RcaUl.  M  ft  N-i 
till  9  A.  M.  Scatd.  '^i  till  5  P.  M.  clood- 
less  afterwards. 

Clondlew  tfll  8  a.  v.  8oatd.  ft  a| 
till  4  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  4  a.  m.  ScaUl.  ^i  till  10 
A.  M.  olondy  till  2  p.  m.  Scatd.  W  ft 
'^i  till  6  P.  M.  clopdleaa  afterwards. 

Scatd.  ^i  ft  tills  P.  x.  olondleii 
afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Clondy  till  6  p.  m.  clondless  aflerwaids  } 
alao  drisaling  from  8  to  11  a«  M. 

Clondlees dlllO  A. M.  Soatd.  ^-i  ft 
till  5  p»  M .  doodlcM  afkenrafda. 
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Meteorological  Obeervatione, 


Abstract  of  the  liesHlln  of  the  Hourly  Meleorological  OhscrvaiionB 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  mouth  of  October,  18G3. 

Solar  SadUtion,  Weather,  &c. 


« 
« 


sol 

21 


o 

124.0 

139.0 


22  U3.0 
2a  142.0 

2i 


3  O 

;5  a  i 


Inches 


144.0 


2r> 

2t;  139.7 


27 


186.0 


28  129.0 


29 

80 
81 


135.4 
135.2 

iad.i 


1.08 


Prerailiiig  direetion 
of  the  Wind. 


N.  &  N.  W. 

N.  &  N.  E. 

K.  A  N.  B. 

H.  ^  N.  E.  &  calm. 
N.  ft  E.  A  N.  B. 

W.  &  S. 

N. 

N.  AN.  W. 


li 

2 1 


— ■» 


-  -J 


General  Aspect  of  tbe  Skj, 


Clondlpss  till  10  a.  m.  Scahl.  cloodstill 
3  1*.  M.  cloutllt'ss  siftcnviirtls. 

Sc;ita.  \i  &  till  9  \.  a.  iscatd.  & 
'^i  tni  8  p.  M.  olondleea  afterwards. 

Clondless. 

Clou(llrH^4  till  6  P.  M.  Scatd.  M  ft  ^— i 

ariorwuj-ds. 

Oloadleea  till  1  P.  Soaftd.  donds  till 
5  p.  X.  clottdleBg  afterwarda. 

Cloudless  till  8  A.  M.  Scatd.  '^i  till  5 
P.  x.  clondleM  aflerwarda. 

Scatd.  clouds  till  3  p.  m.  cloudy  nftcr- 
wards ;  aleo  aligbtljr  drissling  at  7 
p.  M. 

Scatd.  donda  tQl  11  A.  X.  dondy  till 

f)  p.  M.  Scatd.  >--i  afterwaxda  j  also 

milling  at  2  &  3  p.  M. 
Scatd.  ^i  till  3  a.  m.  Scatd.  clouds  till 

1  P.  M.  Scatd.  Ni  till  8  p.  X.  cloadleaa 

aft<'r\var(is. 
Cl()udl(!ss  till  8  A.  M   Scatd.  clonda  till 

7  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Scatd.  ^-i  till  2  P.  X.  doodlesi  alter- 

warda* 


M  Cirri,  W  Oirro  atrati,  ni  Ciunuli,  M  Camolo  itnii,  V\-i  Nimbi,  — i  Strat^ 
Vii  Cirro  euoiuli. 
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xxiii 


AUirmei  of  iliB  Betults  of  ike  Sourltf  JHetearolo^ieal  Ohservatione 


taken  at  the  Survet/or  OetieraVs  OlJlrc,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  October,  lb(53. 

MOVTELT  BK8ULT8. 

Inohes 

Mean  lif'icr^t.  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,               ..              ..  29.811i 

llax.  hcigiit  of  the  Barometer  oofurrcd  at  i)  A.  M.  on  tlie  2lBt,        ..  30.021) 

Min.  ]ieii»ht  of  the  BHronietor  occurred  nt  4  p.  >r.  on  tho  5th,           ..  2l>.oi9 

HrVf /Ti^"  rjBj*  of  the  Baroiiictcr  duriug  the  uioutli,       ••              ..  0.  ISO 

Jiean  of  the  linily  Max.  Pressures,              ••  20.HSO 

Pitto       ditto     Mill,    ditto,                ..  29.750 

J£ca»  dailji  raM^e  of  tho  Barometer  during  the  mouth,  O.liii 


Ml  an  Drj  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  81.3 

Max.  Terniierature  occurred  ut  2  r.  M.  on  the  13th,  90.4 

Min.  Tcmperatun' oc<'urr<'il  at  5  A.  M.  un  tlie23rd,  ,,                ..  72.2 

i>.Vrr««  ra»y*  of  the  Tt'inperat  urc  during  tiic  mouth,  ••  18.2 

Mean  of  the  dailv  Mai.  Teuipcrature,          ••  »•  8(5.8 

Ditto        ditto     Min.       ditto,              ..  77.0 

Jba»  daily  ramge  of  the  Temperature  during  the  moutli,  ««  9.8 


o 

1lc«a  Wei  Bulb  Thennometer  for  the  month,  ..  76.5 

ICeea  D17  Bnlh  Thermometer  aboTe  Meen  Wet  Bidb  Thermometer, . .  4.8 

0»mpute<l  Mean  Dewr-point  for  the  month,  73.1 
Kcau  iJr>  iiulo  Thuruiuiueter  above  computed  Mean  Dcw>point,  8.2 

Indies 

Ueaa  Kla^itic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  montli,.,  •«  ll.bUJ 

•^^^^^^ 

Troj  grains 

Iban  Weight  of  Ttpoor  for  the  month,  ••  8.65 

i4titkwial  Weight  of  Vapoor  required  for  complete  Mtnration,  •  •  2.59 
Vm  dagiee  of  honuditj  for  the  month,  complete  laturation  being  unit j,  0.77 


Indies 

£aim-d  9  dajs,  l^fax.  fall  of  rain  during  21  hours,  1.08 
Total  amount  of  ram  dnriii!;  the  tnonth,      ..  ••  3.18 

Vmailiug  direction  ui  the  Wiud,  •«  N.  j;.  S. 
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XXIV  Jdeteoroloyical  Observations, 


Abstrael  of  the  Rpstult*  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObserpaUoHt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Qffiee,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1868. 

MONTULY  IwKSULTS. 


Table  »hom\n%  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a  given  hour  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  duyt  on  wtiich  at  the  same  hour^^ 
when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

w 

o 
a 

'7$ 
b6 

— 

• 

s 

E. 

c 

s.E. 

' 

c 
e 

ec 

s. 

• 
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c 

X 

y' 
\^ 

(« 

MM 

w. 

c 

o 

:^ 

. 
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No. 
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— 

— 
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2 
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1 
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o 

2 

1 

6 

L 
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1 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

6 

2 

1 

•> 

1 

3 

(i 

1 

1 

ft 

8 

2 

1 

»> 

1 

4 

f; 

1 

2 

7 

8 

4 

6 

1 

4 

A 

1 

li 

8 

6 

5 

t 

2 

5 
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1 

1 

1 

I 

9 
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8 

3 

1 

2 

i) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

r. 

<; 

4 

1 

4 

1 

s 

11 

> 

8 

3 

1 

5 

•> 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Noon. 

4 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

t 

m 

5 

8 

fl 

1 

3 

1 

3 

<> 

Ami 

1 

7 

6 

J 

3 

1 

2 

1 

i  1 

r. 

•  1 

o 

1 

4 

1 

♦> 
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'> 

1 

3 

1 

4 
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3 

3 

I 

3 

3 

1 
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1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

<• 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

2 

*> 

«» 

5 

1 

2 

i 

4 

1 

1 

(> 

3 

1 

»> 

r> 

1 

2 

5 

i 

1 

() 

»j 

3 

1 

(i 

1 
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5 

1 

4 

2 
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Ji£eteoi'olo^icai  ObgcrvalioM»  xxv 

Jistraei  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observathut 
t^em  at  the  Surveyor  GcneraVs  O^ice,  CalcuUOf 
im  the  month  of  JiQvember,  18^. 

LBtiMde2a*33'l''Norlli.  Longitiule  88*  20' S4"  BmI. 
Heigbt  of  the  Cittern  of  tlie  SUndard  Barometer  above  the  Sea-level,  18.11 

Dtoily  MmUi  &«•  of  cIm  ObMrvations  and  of  tbo  HjgroiMlrical  elomeBU 

dependent  thereon. 


1 

a* 

Eange  of  the  Beroneter 
during  the  day. 

Mean  Drx  Bulb 

• 

Tbermumeter. 

Range  of  the  Tempera* 
tare  daring  the  daj. 

9ni0. 

SQ  CM 
c  «>  *^ 

8^  < 

Max 

«n*uAa 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max 

4«4SA* 

Mm 

iae« 

Diir. 

laobee. 

V  ft 

Innneii 

Ineuee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29.a45 

29  921 

29.784 

0.1.37 

77.3 

84  8 

70  2 

146 

.804 

.130 

8«}.3 

712 

(15  1 

4 

.851 

925 

.786 

.139 

77.9 

85  5 

i  71  0 

14  5 

.898 

.770 

.123 

76.7 

64.7 

1  70.6 

14.1 

6 

.899 

.778 

.114 

f  o.o 

8^.9 

68.4 

16.5 

7 

M7 

.910 

.802 

.108 

76.9 

82.6 

69.4 

13.2 

Smtdajf. 

9 

.862 

.923 

.816 

.107 

76.6 

85.1 

ns  s 

16  3 

lO 

.909 

.9fi:) 

.861 

.108 

77.9 

H5.0 

r.!>.K 

15.2 

11 

.964 

30.018 

.912 

.106 

76.7 

85.7 

7i.4 

11.3 

IS 

.978 

.066 

.020 

.136 

76.2 

81.4 

72.2 

99 

13 

.968 

.015 

.921 

.094 

76.4 

81.4 

73.S 

7.6 

14 

.966 

.037 

.816 

dil 

78.0 

84.9 

73.9 

11.0 

15 

Sunday. 

U 

.929 

29  99.^> 

.R70 

.125 

79.6 

85.8 

75.0 

10.8 

17 

.f»30 

30.008 

.tvso 

.128 

77.8 

83.S 

73.4 

lo.t 

IS 

^li 

.046 

.899 

.147  1 

743 

81.8 

67.8 

14.0 

19  I 

80019 

.068 

.961 

.122 

72.7 

80.6 

66.0 

16.6 

20 

.021 

.101 

.070 

.131 

70.9 

7'JA 

64.7 

14.7 

21 

.(XH3 

.078 

.936 

.143 

72.6 

80.8 

65.8 

16.0 

2i 

8n»day, 

23 

.047 

.192 

.906 

.126 

73.3 

81.6 

66.7 

149 

.035 

.113 

.983  I 

.13(» 

73.1 

81.6 

Hi]  0 

15.6 

2i  I 

.019 

.095  1 

.951 

.144 

72.7 

81.5  1 

65.4 

16.1 

»  1 

99.969 

.074 

.920 

.164 

79.3 

81.8 

66.4 

148 

27 

.971 

.03(» 

.930 

.km; 

73.4 

81.4  ' 

67.0 

1  i.i, 

3'tfUl 

.108 

JSflO 

.139 

71.3 

80.0 

15.2 

» 

iSumiay, 

jm 

.110 

.966 

.186 

98.6 

• 

77.4 

61.6 

16.8 

lb  ICcnB  Height  of  tbe  Berometer,  ea  likewiie  the  Dry  end  Wet  Bnlb  Ther- 
oflMlcr  Moiiii  nre  derired  from  the  honriy  Obeenntione  nude  dnring  the  day. 
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xxvi  Meteorological  Obtervationt. 

Abttract  of  tfie  ResuUs  of  the  Hourly  Mettiorological  Obtervaliom* 
taken  at  the  S^rvet/or  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  qf  November,  X8(>d. 


Mly  Hmih,  fto.  of  the  ObMrratioM  aad  of  tho  Hygnmiotrietleteneali 

dopendent  tliereon.—- ft7lMifiiiiMd[>. 


Site. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

1 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry   Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour.  j 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weiglit  of  Va- 
pour required  for  com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satura- 
tion being  unity. 

1 

o 

0 

o 

! 

o 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Bwtiday. 

2 

70.6 

6.6 

66.0 

11.2 

0.638 

6.92 

3.03 

0  70 

8 

71.2 

.  7.4 

66.0 

12.6 

.638 

.90 

.48 

.67 

4 

<9A  ft 

9  1 

ttR  ft 

19  1 
12.x 

AAA 

mJBO 

Aft 

6 

69.5 

7.2 

645 

12.2 

.607 

.60 

.20 

.67 

6 

08.5 

8.1 

62.8 

13.8 

.574 

.23 

.54 

.64 

7 

68.9 

7.0 

64.0 

11.9 

.597 

.49 

.08 

.68 

8 

Svm/day. 

J) 

69.5 

7.1 

645 

12.1 

.607 

.60 

.17 

.68 

10 

70.4 

7,5 

65.1 

12.8 

.619 

.71 

.45 

.6& 

11 

72.4 

4.8 

69.4 

7.8 

.718 

7.75 

2.06 

M 

12 

72.8 

8.4 

70.4 

5.8 

.736 

8.00 

1.66 

.88 

13 

732 

3.2 

71.0 

5.4 

.751 

.17 

.55 

.84 

14 

73.5 

4.5 

70.3 

7.7 

.784 

7.95 

2.24 

.78 

16 

lb 

74.9 

4.7 

71.6 

80 

.766 

8.27 

.42 

.77 

17 

71.4 

6.4 

669 

10.9 

.657 

7.12 

8.01 

.70 

18 

66*9 

7.4 

61.7 

186 

.654 

6.08 

.00 

•88 

19 

64.7 

8.0 

58.3 

144 

.494 

5.40 

.28 

.62 

20 

<;  V  2 

6.7 

58.8 

12.1 

.503 

.61 

2.72 

.67 

21 

60.0 

6.6 

60.7 

11.9 

.536 

.86 

.80 

.6» 

88 

23 

fi7.2 

6.1  1 

62.3 

11.0 

.565 

6.17 

.67 

,70 

24 

66.4 

6.7  1 

61.0 

12.1 

.541 

5.91  j 

,88 

.67 

26 

66.9 

6.8 

62.8 

10.4 

.666 

618 

.60 

.71 

26 

67.4 

5.9 

62.7 

10.6 

.572 

.25 

.59 

.71 

27 

r.8.i  1 

5.3  ' 

63.9 

9.5 

.595 

.50  1 

.37 

.7a 

28  , 

63.7 

67,7 

13.5 

.485 

5.31 

.64 

29 

7.6  1 

.99  1 

80  j 

61.9 

6.6  j 

S6.6 

11.9 

.467 

.15 

.50  j 

.67 

All  tite  Hygromotrical  elements  are  computed  by  tlio  Greenwich  Constants. 
From  the  IhI  January,  1863|  tho  Urccuwich  JScw  Fuctors  have  boou  used  i'ot 
CQoaputiug  Dew.pointo. 
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HUvtkti  tf  ike  SeouUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Oheerpothne 

taken  at  the  Surrej/or  OeneraVs  Office,  Caloutta^ 
in  the  month  0/  November,  1863. 


Bavly  IImuii,  fte.  of  the  Obtenrationt  and  of  the  Hygrometrleel  etomentt 

dependent  thereon. 


< 

^  5  . 

f  is* 

M  OQ  C9 

Range  of  the  Barometer 
for  each  hour  during 
the  month. 

Dry  Bulb 
;rmoreieter. 

1     Range  of  the  Temperature 
for  each  hour  during 
the  month. 

_ 

Mn. 

Mia. 

Diir. 

Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

Di<r. 

fiKtbee. 

Liolifle. 

Inohee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid. 

Bifht. 

1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

u 

.937 

.931 
.913 
.921 
.940 
1  .957 
1  .977 
;  .997 
90.013 
.015 
29.995 

80046 

.037 

.029 
.023 
.021 
.032 
.046 
.077 
.110 
.116 
.122 
.104 

29.807 

.800 

.791 
.790 
.794 
.815 
.827 
.839 
.860 
.888 
.892 
.855 

0.288 

.287 

.238 
.233 
.227 
.217 
.219 
.238 
.250 
.228 
.230 
.249 

72.2 

71.6 
71.0 
71.2 
69.6 
69.7 
69.1 
69.4 
72.6 
75.0 
77.1 
79.1 

77.7 

76.9 
76.0 
75.6 
75.4 
75.4 
75.4 
75.2 
77.8 
80.0 
81.8 
83.3 

02.9 

62.8 

62.8 
65.7 
62.9 
62.0 
61.6 
62.2 
64.5 
66.6 
70.2 
72.6 

14.8 

14.1 

13.2 
9.9 
12  5 
18.4 
13.8 
13.0 
13.3 
18.4 
11.6 
10.7 

Soon. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

U 

,  .969 
.933 

1  .912 
.900 
.894 
.908 
.917 
.935 
.950 
.960 

.070 
.042 
.021 
.014 
29.996 
30.020 
.028 
.050 
.068 
.079 
.087 
.062 

• 

.837 

.809 

.780 

.771 

.770 

.775 

.779  i 

.785 

.791 

.806 

.880 

•888 

.233 
.233 
.241 
.243 
.226 
.245 
.249 
.265 
.274 
.273 
.267 
.254 

80.8 
81.9 

82.2 
82.1 
80.8 
78.6 
76.9 
76.8 
74.7 
73.9 
73.3 
72.7 

85.7 
85.2 
85.8 
86.3 
85.3 
84.0 
81.8 
81.2 
80.6 
79.8 
78.8 
78.2 

76.2 
76.4 
76.6 
75.9 
75.2 
73.8 
71.6 
70.2 
68.0 
66.8 
66.0 
65.5 

10.5 
8.8 
9.2 
10.4 
10.1 
10.2 
10.2 
11.0 
12.6 
13.0 
12.8 
12.7 

The  Mean  Ueiglit  of  the  Barometer,  a»  Ukewise  the  Biyand  Wei  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer Meani  are  dflriT«d  firon  the  Obferrationa  made  •!  tbo  MTOTal  houM 
dngtheBMiith. 
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Meteorological  Obserealions. 


Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Ifourly  Mcteorolof/ical  OhservatioM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  OJJice^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  j^ovembeTf  1863. 

Huurljf  Means,  &c.  of  tlu>  ObserrMtions  niul  of  the  Ilvj^romelricul  elemeuts 

de|icndeul  ibereuu. —  ( (Jonlinued.J 


fkemx. 

« 

Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

M^aii  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  WVight  of  Va- 
pour in  a  Cubic  fouti 
of  uir. 

1 

Additional  Wright  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

3  3 

o  « 

V    V  d 

—  w 

SJ   s  - 

«  a 

S:5  - 

—  k.. 

O 

0 

0 

o 

Inebes. 

Troy  gn. 

Troy  gn. 

Mid- 
night. 

68.1 

4.1 

64.8 

7.4 

0.613 

6.73 

1.82 

V.«<r 

1 

67.8 

3.8 

64.8 

fi.8 

.613 

.73 

.67 

.80 

2 

♦;7.i 

3  <; 

r>!.5 

65 

.(507 

.67 

.58 

.SI 

8 

67.6 

3.6 

61.7 

6.5 

.611 

.70 

.60 

.81 

4 

66.0 

8.5 

63.2 

6.3 

.582 

.41 

.47 

.81 

5 

66.3 

3.t 

61 

.590 

.49 

.44 

.83 

6 

65.9 

3.2 

(.;;  3 

5.8 

.584 

.43 

.35 

.83 

7 

66.1 

3.3 

63.5 

5.9 

.588 

.47 

.39 

.82 

8 

67.7 

4.9 

63.8 

8.8 

.593 

.49 

2.17 

.75 

9 

68.3 

n.7 

r.;5  r> 

11.4 

.590 

.43 

.88 

.69 

10 

69.0 

8.1 

6:4.3 

13.8 

.581- 

.33 

3.59 

.64 

11 

69.7 

9.4 

63.1 

16.0 

.580 

.26 

4.27 

.59 

Koon. 

70.3 

10.5 

62.9 

17.9 

.576 

.20 

.87 

.56 

1 

70.7 

11.2 

62.9 

19.0 

.576 

.19 

5.25 

.54 

2 

70.8 

11.1 

02.8 

19.4 

.574 

.17 

.37 

.54 

3 

707 

11.4 

02.7 

19.1- 

.572 

.15 

.36 

.53 

4 

70.8 

10.0 

63.8 

17.0 

.593 

.39 

4.68 

.58 

8 

70.8 

7.8 

65  3 

18.3 

.623 

.76 

3.63 

.65 

6 

71.0 

5.9 

66.9 

10.0 

.657 

7.13 

2.73 

.72 

7 

70.3 

5.5 

66.4 

9.4 

.616 

.04 

.50 

.74 

8 

69.9 

4.8 

66.5 

82 

.648 

.07 

.16 

.77 

9 

69.3 

4.6 

66.1 

7.8 

.640 

6.99 

.02 

.78 

30 

68  8 

4.5 

'  65.2 

8.1 

.621 

.80 

.04 

.77 

11 

68.5 

4.2 

66.1 

7.6 

.619 

.78 

« 

14M) 

•78 

All  tlie  Hyf^i-oineincul  cieiiicnts  are  computed  hjr  tlie  Greenwioh  Constants. 
From  the  1st  January,  1863|  the  Qreenwioh  New  Factors  have  been  used  for 
computing  Dew-points. 
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Meteorological  Observatumi*  xxix 

Ab^rael  of  the  Results  of  the  Ilourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  2Survet/or  GeneraVe  Office,  Calcutta^ 
im  the  month  of  November,  1863. 


SoUur  Bftdiation,  Weatber,  &e. 


1  t 

^  -  5 

III 

»*• 

PreToilitig  (lirpciion 

o 

vMiMnl  Aspect  ox  tne  ok  j* 

. ox  hUV  11  Hill. 

i 

• 

1 

IDS 

1 

... 

M  1 

lOUHHdr/. 

91 
^■i 

•  •  • 

^,  &  If. 

9i 
-4 

... 

1  I 
IJ 

vICMiai088* 

4       1   •  f  <> 

•  •  • 

q 

9    1  R^U 

N. 

2 

/"1 1  ..11, 

6  145.0 

•  •  • 

A, 

1  1 

7  I29bu4 

••• 

«• 

1 

UkraaleM  till  v  A*  M. ;  pomo,  olonds 

Ill 

v  ... 

afterwards. 

•  •• 

J 

.Suaaajf. 

1  > 

<v  1  AC  a 

N. 

1 

uioaalesfl. 

lO  14B.0 

... 

N. 

1  3 

0101101608  till  8  A.  v.  olondy  afcor. 

1 

Si»  A  a.  Jsi. 

it 

Cloudless  till   5  A.  M.    rlmitlv'  aflcr- 
wants ;  also  nuiuug  ai    A,  «3  i  .  m. 

1 

drizzling  at  6  ft  7  P.  M. 

l>  ... 

«•« 

a    fp    A  Iff    L  V 

1  1 

CloTidy;  also  verf  aUgfatlj  drittltng  at 

«/   A*  Ma 

0.22 

V      V     Jr  W 

1 

Cloudy ;  also  drizzling  occasionally. 

... 

B 

H. 

Ol. 

i/loiiay  till  Moon ;  scntu.      tul  7  P.  X* 

1 
1 

cloddless  aftenrards* 

1  *** 

11 

lo  141.0 

14 

Scatd.       tul  11  A.  M. ;  bcatd.  '^i  till 
4  P.  v.  cloudless  afterwards. 

1  ... 

N.  W.  &  W, 

n 

rinndloss. 

18  1U.6 

1 

••• 

N.  d(  IJ.  W.  &.  W. 

1 

Cloudless;  also  slightly  fuggy  &om  8 

to  10  P.  M. 

11*  137.7 

... 

V  anable. 

u 

Clondless. 

... 

W.  &  N.  W.  &  N. 

;i 

Cloudless. 

U  142.0 

•.. 

I 

Cloudless  till  2  p.  m.  Scatd.  W  till  7 
p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

S 

... 

1 

»  ia9.o 

••• 

N.  W,  ft  N« 

I 

Cloudless  till  11  A.  M.  Scatd.      till  3 
p.  M.  cloadlesa  utWwards. 

SI  141.6 

1  ••• 

N.  A  K.  W. 

1 

Cloudless. 

K  110.2 

N.  A-  N.  E. 

I 

Cloudless. 

tti  i:iH.5 

N  A  N  .  W. 

1 

Cloudless. 

i;  i3i).8 

•  •  • 

N.  &  S. 

1 

CUukHoss. 

»  14L2 

N.  ft  K. 

Scatd.  — i  tni  10  A.  M.  doadlcss  after* 

wards. 

»  ... 

n 

•U  U7.2 

1 

•  i 

•  •• 

£.  ft  N.  W.  ft  N. 

1 

Cloodiees. 

i  Cirri,  \-i  Cirro  strati,  '^i  Camiili,  M  Onmalo  strati,  Vui  Nimin,--!  Strati, 
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Metwrohgieal  OhMervaHmu. 


Abiiraei  of  the  BeiulU  of  ihe  Hourly  Meieorologieal  ObiertMiionM 
taken  at  the  Sarv^or  OeaeraVe  (ffiee,  Oakutta, 
Ml  the  month  o/ybvember,  1868. 


MovTHLT  "BMmn, 

Inches 

Metahcight  of  the  Banmietor  for  tlM  month,               ••  28.948 

Mas.heightoftheBMWiielerooeiimdatlO  A.]C.onthe  2Srdf  80.122 

llm.heightoftheBafomflteroeoaned«l4v.  iLontheStb,  28.970 

J&rirMW  ranff*  of  the  Batometer  dorfng  the  month,  0.852 

MenoffhoDiOylCaacPMieiiMi,.*  80.018 

Ditto    ditto      Min.    ditto^   ..  29.888 

Jlim<fai7^ra»^«oftheBwometerdarinf(  the  month,  0.125 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  ThennOBMtor  for  the  month,  75^ 

Max.  Temperature  oconrred  at  8  v.  X.  on  the  Srd,  86^ 

ICin.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.  x.  on  the  doth,  61.6 

JEMfWMe  rM>^«  of  the  Tempentore  dnring  the  month,  24.7 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Tempentore,  823 

Ditto     ditto    Min.      ditto,  68.9 

JfiPM  Ail^  fwi^e  of  the  Temperatoie  daring  the  month,  183 

Mean  Wet  BnlbThennometer  for  the  month,              ..  683 

Mean  Ih^  Bnlb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bnib  Thermometer,  6.8 

Oompated  Mean  Dew-point  Idr  the  month,  64.6 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  oompated  Mean  Dew*pofint,  10.7 


Indies 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  mouth,  0.607 


T^  graina 

Mean  Weight  of  Tapour  for  the  month,  ..  ••  6.61 

Additional  Weight  of  Tapour  required  for  complete  eaturation,  . .  2.76 
MeandegreeofhwnidStj  for  the  month,oompleteiataration  being  nnity,  0.71 


Inches 

Baincd  3  days,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  houra,  •.  101' 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  ..  1>>6 

PrcTailiug  direction  of  the  Wind,  .• 
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AlfMf  of  iJke  jBs9uU9  qf  ike  Hourlff  MeieorologUal  OhtervatioM 
iuhen  at  the  Survejfor  Qmerar§  Offiee^  OaUtuiia, 
in  the  month  of  November ^  1863. 

MOKTHLT  BkBULTB. 


JMm  tkowisf  tlie  B«»b«r  of  days  on  whieii  »t  •  fiv«D  lioar  an j  ptrtlealar  wind 
Maw,  together  witli  tha  nombar  of  daya  on  which  at  tha  aama  hoar, 
whan  any  partieiilar  wind  waa  blowinf ,  It  raiaad. 
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21 

— :  t 
OJ 

3 

PS 

o. 

06 

CS 

C6 

"3 
- 

'5 
PS 

'S. 

16 

1 

0 

\ 

1 

*^ 

1 

2 

5 

11 

2 

1 

1 

o 

5 

i 

15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•> 

3 

18 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

U 

3 

1 
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2 

4 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

13 

4 

1 

1 

5 

14 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

13 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

12 

2 

2 

1 

8 

U 

12 

2 

2 

2 

3 

VOOB. 

10 

7 

2 

1 

•> 

*• 

1 

2 

1 

11 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

% 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
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18 
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1 

1 
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3 
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3 
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1 

4 

3 

7 
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1 
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i 
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3 
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AOrmti  of  ike  Se$ultM  of  the  Hourly  Meieorologieal  Oh$m-vaeion9 
iakem  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVts  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  December^  1SG3. 

Latitade  22*"  33'  V*  North.  Longitude  88<'  2ii'  34''  East. 

Haifht  eftke  Cfotern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea-level,  18.11 

Daily  Meaaa,  &c.  ol  the  ()ll^e^vationR  aru)  of  the  Ilygroiuetrical  eleioeiitt 

d»'"''Mil»'hf  th(M"'*()ii, 


1  "o  Z 

Dale  ^==1; 

%t  -»  m 

i  25 

Raiicc  of  'l'**  Harometer 
during  the  day. 

n  «> 

^  2 
-  2 

Rhii<;p  of  the  Temppra- 
ture  during  the  day, 

Max. 

Milt. 

Diff. 

1 

Ma>.  i  Min. 

1 
« 

IncfaA. 

Inches. 

Tiu'he^. 

Inclios. 

A 

o 

1 

80.U24 

30.002 

20.0(56 

0.126 

67  5 

75.3 

61.4 

1.3.9 

s 

.  .063 

.136 

30.U11 

.125 

6t>.9 

i  77.2 

59.0 

18.2 

t 

1  .050 

.140 

89.960 

.160 

66.0 

76.0 

59.0 

17.0 

4 

.016 

.002 

.950 

.142 

66.2 

767 

57.6 

10.1 

5 

.118 

.971 

.147 

67.1 

76.9 

59.0 

17.9 

6 

Sumiatf. 

/ 

20.070 

.Ot5 

.914 

.131 

67.3 

76.6 

50.6 

17.0 

8 

J  .01)6 

.052 

.952 

.100 

67.0 

77.  t 

50.2 

18  2 

9 

1  80.o:io 

.110 

.968 

.142 

67.8 

77.2 

59.6 

17.6 

10 

.024 

.100 

.955 

.146 

68.0 

77.8 

696 

18.2 

11 

29.0<»i 

.051 

.013 

.108 

60.6 

70.7 

61.8 

17.9 

12 

3U.U35 

.lib 

.976  . 

.142 

6S.3 

78.4 

61.0 

17.4 

19 

Sunday. 

1 
i 

14 

.046 

.117 

.997 

.120 

65.4 

75.4 

.57.2 

18.2 

.043 

.115 

.988 

.127 

65.2 

75.8 

57.4 

18.4 

16 

.092 

.963 

.129 

64.7 

76.5 

664 

19.1 

17 

.008 

.065 

.934 

.131 

65.5 

756 

56.6 

19.0 

18 

.052 

.124 

.973 

.151 

6f;  5 

76.2 

57.8 

18.4 

19 
90 

.076 
Smday, 

.153 

30.015 

.138 

66.5 

76.2 

57.4 

18.8 

21 

.06S 

.140 

29.908 

.142 

66.1 

76.6 

57.4 

19.2 

92 

.021 

.099 

.953 

.lUi 

67.6 

78.8 

58.4 

20.4 

23 

.034 

.108 

.976 

.132 

69.3 

7s, 0 

62  6 

15.4 

94 

.062 

.139 

30.006 

.133 

66.8 

75.2 

50.4 

15.8 

9$ 

.054 

.141 

29.987 

.154 

65.1 

75.2 

57.6 

17.6 

26 

.044 

.119 

.996 

.128 

66.0 

76.4 

56.8 

19.6 

97 

98 

.060 

.136 

30.016 

.120 

1  65.6 

1  75.4 

56.8 

18.6 

99 

.028 

.095 

29975 

.120 

66.6 

I  76.6 

'  59.4 

171 

80 

.0^2 

.9i8 

.184 

67.1 

'  77.0 

61.0 

16  0 

91 

29.997  1 

.077 

.928 

.149 

65.8 

1  75.8 

1 

1  57.2 

1  18.6 

Tlie  Mean  Heifbt  of  the  nuroineter,  us  likrwi'^e  Ihc  Drv  ond  W.'t  Bnlh  Ther* 
*«M(«r  AI«jitSM«(l«rife<lfroiu  tUe  hourly  UbacrvtiUvu*  uiudt*  during  the  day. 
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Meteorological  Obtertatumi, 


Abstract  of  the  Result h  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observation 
iaken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Ojpce^  OaUnUta^ 
in  tho  month  qf  DeeemboTf  1868. 


Daily  Meant,  &e.  of  the  Obaervationa  and  of  the  Hygroroetricalelenenta 

dependent  tliereon. — fConiinned), 


1 

Date. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther 
niometer. 

1 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weigin  of  Va- 
pour required  for  com  • 
plete  saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satura- 
tion being  unity* 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  er. 

1 

61.0 

6.6 

55.8 

11.7 

0.455 

5.03 

2.39 

0  68 

2 

60.4 

6.6 

66.2 

11*7 

.446 

4.98 

.86 

.68 

8 

59.5 

6.5 

51.3 

11.7 

.432 

.79 

.29 

.68 

4 

5U.G 

6.6 

51  3  1 

11.9 

.432 

.79 

.33 

.67 

5 

61.1 

6.0 

56.3 

10.8 

.462 

5.11 

.21 

.70 

6 

Sunday. 

7 

ni.3 

6.0 

56.5 

10.8 

.4r;5 

.14 

.23 

.70 

8 

62.0 

5.9 

57.3 

10.6 

.478 

.27 

.2^4 

.70 

9 

62.2 

6.6 

67.7 

10.1 

.486 

.86 

.18 

.72 

10 

62.1 

r..'.) 

57.4 

10.6 

.480 

.29 

.24 

.70 

11 

6.3.2 

6.1 

58.1 

11.5 

.491 

.40 

.50 

.63 

61.6 

6.7 

66.2 

12.1 

.461 

.08 

.52 

,67 

18 

Sunday. 

14 

i  50.0 

6.4 

53.0 

11.5 

.426 

4.73 

.22 

.68 

16 

5U.3 

5.9 

64.6 

10.6 

.437 

.85 

.06 

.70 

16 

69.0 

6.7 

64.4 

10.8 

.48i 

.82 

1.98 

.71 

17 

60.1 

5.i 

55.8 

9.7 

.455 

6.05 

.93 

.73 

18 

6U.U 

5.6 

5n.  !■ 

10.1 

.464 

.11 

2  (»5 

.72 

19 

60.0 

6.5 

54.8 

11.7 

.410 

4.86 

.33 

.68 

SO 

21 

60.2 

5.9 

55.5 

10.6 

.450 

.99 

.11 

.70 

22 

62.0 

5.6 

57.5 

lo.l 

.481 

6.32 

.12 

.72 

28 

635 

5.8 

68.9 

10.4 

.604 

.56 

.27 

.71 

24 

60.5 

6.3 

55.5 

11.3 

.450 

499 

.27 

.69 

25 

5U.3 

5.8 

64.7 

In.l 

.•}:5S 

.87 

.02 

i  .71 

26 

59.2 

5.8 

64.6 

10.4 

.437 

.86 

.01 

.71 

27 

SiMday. 

28 

69^ 

6.1 

546 

11.0 

.437 

.85 

.15 

.69 

29 

61.1 

5.5 

56.7 

9.9 

.469 

6.18 

.03 

.72 

80 

62.0 

6.1 

67.9 

9.2 

.488 

.89 

1.98 

^4 

81 

69.3 

6.6 

1  64.1 

11.7 

.429 

1 

476 

8.28 

.68 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  ore  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Const«nfli. 
From  the'lit  Jamisrjr,  1863,  the  Gnenwioh  New  Faoton  hm  beta  uad  for 
oompnkiiigDew-poiitte.  ^ 
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Meteorologieal  Observations, 


XXXV 


Mtinei  ^ike  Semlt*  of  the  HburJif  MBUoroh^ieal  OUen&HmkM 

iaken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  December,  IbGd. 

Hovlj  Meau,  &e.  of  the  ObMrvations  and  of  the  Ujgrometrieal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Boor. 


Kid. 

i«ht. 
1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 
S 

10 
11 


Boon. 
1 

t 

4 
i 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

u 


«  <w  ** 

-  s  ^ 
=  J* 

-C  CQ  C4 
C  « 


.027 
.019 
.014 
.005 
.015 

.(m 

.05  i 
.060 

.105 

.oe« 


.060 
.022 
29.998 
.931 
.975 

jm 

.993 
30.011 
.0:27 
.029 

jm 
sm 


Range  of  the  Barometer 
for  each  hoar  during 
tiie  month. 


Max. 


80097 

.OOfi 
.081 
.073 
.067 
.055 
.002 
.100 
.125 
.140 
.153 
.129 


.108 
.064 

.oto 

.030 
.C30 
.044 
.058 
.070 
.089 
.104 
.113 
.104 


Mia.  Dir. 


CQ 


biebee.  foehee. 


89.918 

.939 
.936 
.954 
.984 

.915 

.yns 

30.014 

.015 
.Oto 
.030 


!9.999 
.968 

.939 
.929 
.914 
.923 

.937 

.9(>l) 
.975 
.979 
.9HB 


0.149 

.157 
.115 
.119 
.138 
.110 
.127 
.109 
.111 
.095 
.108 
.099 


.109 
.096 
.101 
.101 

.116 
.121 

.121 
.116 
.111 
.125 
.127 
.121 


c! 

«  Hi 


62.4 

61.8 
61.1 
60.4 
69.9 

59.5 
59.0 
58.9 
62.8 
65.6 
6S.5 
71.6 


73.9 
76.B 

7r,.5 

76.3 
74.8 
72.8 

69.8 

67.7 

G(;.t 

65.2 
61.1 
63.4 


Range  of  the  Temperature 
for  eaeh  hour  during 
the  month. 


Mas. 


65.8 

65.2 
6i.8 
64.0 
68.1 
62.7 
62.7 
62.8 
65.8 
69.8 
72.1 
75.0 


77.3 
78.6 

79.7 
78.6 
77.2 
75.0 
72.2 
7^0 
69.1 
686 
679 
67.2 


MIn. 


69.4 

58  8 
SH.l 

57.8 
67.6 

56.8 
56.1 
56.4 
59.0 
62.4 
6G.0 
68.8 


71.1 
730 
71.0 
718 
73.2 
69.6 
68.2 
66.0 
6k6 
63.4 
6lV3 
61.3 


Oiff. 


6.4 

6.4 

6.1. 
6.2 
5.8 
5.9 
6.3 
6.4 
6.8 
7.4 
6.1, 
6.2 


5.9 
5.5 
5.7 
3.8 
1.0 
54 
4.0 
5.0 
4.8 
5.2 
5.6 
6.9 


IfceMean  llcight  of  the  Burorneter,  u»  likewise  the  Dr^  und  Wot  Ball)  Ther- 
^'"■(tw  Meant  ore  derifod  Iroiu  the  Obaervatione  made  el  Ihe  terenl  ImurK 
«»»M««the  mooia. 
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Hitcoi'olof/ical  Observafiont, 


Ahttraet  of  the  ItetulfB  of  the  Hourlff  Meteorological  Oheervaiione 
taken  at  the  SitrvMfor  QeneraVe  Offie€^  Caleuiia, 

in  the  month  of  December^  1863, 

HiHirly  Memt,  Ito.  of  the  ObwrviitioDt  and  of  the  H jfrometrieal  elenentt 

depandeitt  tbereoiu — (Ctmiinued^J 


Hour. 

Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Theniiometer. 

Ury  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

1  ' 

O 
a 

Q 

o 

u 

• 

S  i. 

Mean  Weijfht  of  Va- 
pour in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

A'Iditional  Weight  of 
i    Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

Mean  deicree  of  Hu- 
midity,complete  natu- 
ratiou  being  unity. 

O 

o 

• 

0 

Inches. 

Troy  gn. 

Troy  grs. 

*     1  A 

59.2 

3.2 

5r.  3 

6.1 

0.162 

5.17 

1.16 

082 

njgitt. 

1 

5S.8 

3.0 

56.1 

5./ 

.14 

.07 

.S3 

2 

68.2 

2.9 

55.6 

5.5 

.i..2 

.06 

.02 

.83 

8 

&7.6 

29 

64.9 

6.6  1 

.441 

;  4.94 

.01 

.83 

4 

57.1 

2.S 

516 

5.3 

.91 

0.94 

.81 

5 

56.7 

2.8 

5t.2 

5.3 

.431 

.8t 

.94 

.St 

6 

6»;.3 

2.7 

63  9 

5.1 

.426 

.80 

.89 

.84 

7 

66.1 

2.8 

53.6 

6.3 

.422 

1  .76 

.92 

.84 

8 

r)S.3 

4.6 

!  5t2 

S.6 

.431 

.80 

1.61 

.75 

58 

55.2 

10. 1. 

.415 

.95 

2.n5 

.71 

10 

61.6 

6.9 

ori.i 

12.1 

.459 

5.08 

.57 

.66 

11 

63.0 

8.6 

66.1 

16.6 

.469 

.03 

8.37 

.60 

Foon. 

68.6 

10.4 

56.2 

17.7 

.461 

.02 

.99 

■66 

1 

fi:}  9 

11.6 

55.8 

19.7 

.455 

4.9^4 

4.52 

..'.2 

2 

61.2 

12.3 

55.r, 

20.9 

.452 

.90 

.85 

.50 

8 

65.0 

12.3 

55.1 

20.9 

.449 

.87 

.82 

.50 

4 

63.5 

11.3 

65.6 

19.2 

.462 

.93 

.88 

.68 

6 

63.8 

8.5 

57.0 

15.3 

.173 

5.18 

3.40 

.60 

6 

m.x 

6.4 

-  5S.3 

11.5 

.43 

2.52 

.68 

7 

6i\7 

5.0 

!  58.7 

9.0 

.501 

.54 

1.92 

.74 

8 

61.9 

4.6 

:  688 

8.1 

.494 

.47 

.70 

.76 

9 

61.1 

4.1 

,  57.8 

7.t 

.480 

.40 

.51 

.78 

10 

60  5 

57.3 

6.8 

.ITS 

.31 

.36 

.80 

11 

60.0 

1 

3.1 

,  56.9 

6.5 

.472 

.25 

.28 

.80 

All  thtt  Hv^rnmetricat  oleniento  lire  oomputed  by  the  Qreenwioh  ConftanU. 

From  {)w  1st  J  I  unary,  1863>  iho  Greenwich  Now  FaoUnrs  have  been  naed  for 
iwtnpuiitig  Dcw-puiuiii. 
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Mr&et  of  the  It99ult9  of  the  Hourhf  Meteorolotfieal  Ohtervationt 

taken  at  the  Surcf^j/or  Gene.ruV OJJice^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Decentber,  X8G3. 
Solar  BacUatioii>  Weather,  fte. 


■*■  a 


^2  5 

i   .2.?  2 


1 

I 

S 

I 

I 


a  cs  

 (  


o  'inches 
122.01  ... 


U64> 


139.0 


I 


4) 
ft 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 


136.2 
18S.0 


139.0 
137.5 
136.5 
13H.0 
137.0 


12  isaffi 


I 

13' 
14 

IS 
16 
17 

\n 

hi 

I 
I 

ii 

n 

n 

» 


I 

...  • 
135.0  I 
135.0 
135.5 
135.0 

137.2 
135.8 


138.0 


I 


189.7  { 

134.0 
135.0, 
1364) 
I39i> 


I 


••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


Prevailintr  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


N. 
K. 

N.  &  N.  W. 

N.  &  N.  W. 
N. 

W.  &  N.  W, 
N.  W.  A  B. 

N.  iS:  X.  W» 

N.  W. 

S.  W.  N. 


N. 

N.  &  X.  W. 
N.  &  N.  W. 
N.  &  N.  W. 

N. 


8iMuiay. 
N. 

S .  A  W. 

N.  &  W.  &  S. 

N. 

Sunday, 


o 

9>s 


li 


1 

h 
k 

I  i 

!  \ 


if 

I  \ 
i 


General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Scatd.  clouda  till  9  a.m..  Scald. ""^i 
till  6  P.  M.  doadlesB  aftorwarde. 

Cloudless  till  6  .\.  M.  Scatd.  till  3 
V,  M.  Scatd.  W  till  6  M.  cloud- 
less uftenvurds. 

GlondlesB  till  8  a.  v.  Soatd.^-i  till 
Noou ;  cloudleMi  afterwards  alao  fi^ggy 
at  9  r.  M. 

Cloudless. 

CloudlesB. 


Cloudless. 
Cloudleaa. 

Clondlrss. 
Cloudlcs.'j. 

Cloudless  till  6  a.  .m.  Scatd.  M  &  V-i 
tin  6  P.  M.  clondlesa  afterwards. 

Cloudless  tUl  8  A.  H.  Scatd.  MA^-i 
till  6  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 


Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloodless ;  also  slightly  foggy  from  9 

to  1 1  p.  M. 

Clniidlc.lS. 

Cloudless  ;  also  slightly  foggy  at  9  & 
10  P.  M. 


Cloudless;  also  foggy  from  8  to  11 

P.  M. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless, 
Cloudless* 
Clondloas. 
Cloadloss. 


M  Cirri,  v>i  Cirro  strati,  "^i  Cimiiili,  M  Cumolo  strati,  Vwi  Nimbi,—!  Strati 
^  i  Cirro  cnmolL 
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Mt'teorohffieal  ObservutioM. 


Ahttrtet  of  the  BuulU  of  the  Hourly  Meieorolojfieal  Obtervaiiotu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GmTaVs  Office^  Ot^eutta, 
in  the  mQiUh  of  December^  18G3. 


Solar  Badiatioo,  Wesfhar,  Ao. 


Max.  Solar 
nuUation. 

Rain  Gauge 
5  feet  above 
Gronnd. 

Prevail iug  direction 
of  the  Wind. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Skj. 

o 

Inches. 

tb 

28 

VIM 

••• 

i 

Scatd.  N — i  till  3  p.  m.  clondy  tillS  P.  x. 

cIoiidlrsH  aftcm^-nrds  ttlao  foggj  1m* 

tween  U  &  11  i'.  M. 

29 

124.8 

•  •  • 

VV.  &  N.  &  S.  W. 

\ 

Scatd.  \i  &  N — i  till  4  F.  M.  clondless 

afterwards. 

30 

131.0 

•  •  • 

N. 

\ 

Cloudless. 

31 

137.0 

••• 

&  W.  &  N.  £. 

i 

Cloudless  j  also  slightly  iofggs  at  11 

p.  M. 
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Ahitrmet  of  the  RetuUt  of  the  Hourly  MetooroUfiemi  OUervoHam$ 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
iu  the  month  oj  December,  iSdS. 


MonTULZ  Hesulis. 

M«n  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month, 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  ooeanred  «l  10  A.  V.  on  the  19tfa» 
Mill.  Mght  of  the  Baroaietor  oecorred  at  4  v.  M.  on  the  7lh, 
frtiMii  rmy  of  the  Bawwaoter  duriiig  the  months 
Mm  of  the  Umdj  Max.  Fmmium, 
Ditto    ditto      Min.  ditto, 
MiMMICyraiij^eof  the  Baromoter  daring  the  month, 


30.032 
80.153 
29.914 

0.239 
80.106 
29.972 

0.134 


o 

Man  Dry  Bulb  niermometcr  for  the  month,  ..  66.7 

Max.  Tt  rnj>erature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  11th,  79.7 

^ui.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  &  7  a.  M.  on  the  16th,  .•                      50. 1 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  •• 

Mean  of  the  (iailj  Max.  Temporatore,  7(i.G 

Ditto     ditto     Min.      ditto,  ..             ..  ..  58.7 

Jbea  dofl^lf  rMye  of  the  Tempeiatore  during  the  month,  174> 


Indies 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, ..  ..  60.7 

Mean  Drv  Bulb  TliemiometiT  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  ••  6.0 
Cnnputed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,     ..  ..  56.9 

Mean  Drv  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  Mean  Dew-poiut,  10.8 
Mmu  Kla^Uo  foroe  of  Yapour  for  the  month,  0.456 


Troy  gratne 

Vera  Weight  of  Taponrlbr  the  month,        ••  ••  6.06 

Additional  Weight  of  Yapour  required  for  eomplete  eatnration,  ,  •  2.18 
Mean  degree  ol  homiditj  for  the  month,  oomplete  saturation  being  unitj,  0.70 


Inches 

Batned  No  dajs,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  bourt,  Ifil. 

amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  Jf»'. 
trmiUngdiraetionofthe  Wind,  ..  ..K.ANW 
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Meteorological  Observations, 


Jbttraci  of  the  Eesultt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  OhaerfuHiong 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office,  Oaleutta, 
in  the  month  of  December,  lbG3. 

MOMTULI  KeSULTS. 


Table  gltowinc;  the  number  of  days  on  which  nt  a  ^iven  hour  anj  purticular  wind 
blew,  tugttlu'i  witii  ihe  ininiber  ut  (Ihvh  on  uluch  ul  tiie  mtat  Uoury 
when  any  particular  wiud  waa  blowing,  it  rained. 
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An  Aeetmnt  qf  Upper  Kdih-^Ar,  amd  OkUrHy  or  Lower  fM-kdr, 
toijtthrr  iciih  the  independent  AJ'yhdn  Stale  of  J^anj-korah^  include 
^3  lilrieh* 

Most  modern  trayellerB  hare  either  not  mentioned  the  two  (irst-r 
wmetl  countries  at  all  in  their  works,  or  have,  from  iu;nor;ince  of 
otiental  lauguages,  or  carelessness  in  ^vriting  names,  so  conibunded 
ikem  with  a  proyinoe  of  Chinese  Turkistdo,  that  their  very  existence 
^  been  called  into  question,  and  even  totally  denied,  by  many 
nthon. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  excellent  work — ^"The  King?lom  of  Caubul,'* 
Miiarks  on  this  very  subject  in  the  followiiiLC  manner: — The  resem- 
VuvM-v  of  the  names  led  us  into  f^^reat  mistakes  when  we  first  arrived 
«t  Pe»hiwar.  We  bought  tea,  which  we  were  told  was  brought  from 
Knshkaur  (Cashgar),  and  the  first  people  whom  we  asked  respecting 
^  distance  told  us  we  niight  easily  go  to  Kaushkaur,  and  return 
*ithin  a  Ibrtnight.  In  time,  however,  we  olitained  more  jjreeise  in- 
fcrmation."  These  doubts  and  mistakes  have  U'eu  solely  occasioned 
K  not  taking  proper  account  of  the  mode  of  writing,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  names  of  the  two  countries ;  that  of  Chinese  Tartary 
^■Bg  written  (ltM»gkar)y  whilst  that  of  which  I  intend  givuig 
•oe  sccount,  is  written  jIaAI*  (/uUh-/tdr),  a  very  different  sound  to 
*it  of  the  i'i 

The  native  land  of  all  the  chimeras^f  Bakhtro  Indian  origin,  con- 
^*ined  in  the  myibolugioal  system  of  the  ancient  Penians,  as  indicated 

•  Being  the  contiouHtiuu  to  "  Notfn  on  AVi>»  i.s^<»m,  '  in  No.  1  of  the  Journal 
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from  the  ruins  of  l\'rsopol5f«,  is  the  ran^c  of  mountainous  Country 
which  tt'j)arates  JJaklitn'anah  from  Hinchistdn  and  China,  bounded  on 
the  east  and  north  hy  the  desert  of  Kohi ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  tbo 
fint  chapter  of  the  Zaod-^westah,  is  included  in  the  country  thoein 
called  Eeriene — the  supposed  abode  of  the  old  Medo-Persian  race.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  gems,  and  other  precious  productions, 
wldcli  it  vontinui  s  to  yield,  in  some  (i(  jfree,  up  to  the  present  tune. 
It  is  also  ttie  legendary  ahodc  of  the  tradilic»nary  monsters,  celebrated 
in  Oriental  poetry  and  fable,  now  become  lamiiiar  to  tlie  natives  of  the 
west. 

In  this  mountainous  range  lies  ITadi-V^r,  or  Chitril,  as  the  lower 

portion  of  the  valley  is  also  named ;  it  is  what  has  been  sometimes 
called  tin;  country  ol"  Shah  Kator.  It  is  inrjude  1  in  the  vallov  of  tlio 
upper  sources  of  the  river  in'st  kuomi  its  the  Kamah,  aiid  tiie  Kunar.* 
(ash-^nr  (concerning  which,  probably,  less  is  known  than  of  any 
other  part  of  Central  Asia,  not  including  even  Kafirist^),  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  high  land  of  Pamtr ;  south  by  the  Las-pdr  rangu 
of  mountains,  bouuding  the  Afghan  <]^strict  of  Panj-konih  to  the 
north  ;  nortii-east  by  the  mouhtainous  rei^on  to  the  west  of  the  Yar- 
kand  river,  known  to  the  pet«ple  of  these  rey^ions  as  Bilauristau  or  the 
**Bcgion  of  Crystal,* 't  from  the  quantity  of  that  substanoe  with 
which  it  abounds ;  south-east  by  Gilgitt  and  liittle  Tiiibet ;  and  west 
by  the  hills  of  Wikhfin,  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer  Oxus, 
and  Heparatinpj  Chitral,  or  Lower  Ka:<ih-kar,  from  liadakl.shan  and  the 
Ciistcrn  frontier  of  Katn  ista'i,  runnin<x  pandlel  to  the  nudit  or  northera 
bank  of  the  Chitril  or  Jljlasli-kdr  river.  It  is  a  lon^  valley  into 
which  a  series  of  smaller  valluys  and  defiles  open  out,  which,  in  the 
northern  part,  aot  as  water-courses  to  draji  Pdmfr,  It  is  oblong  in 
form,  and  runs  almost  in  a  north-east  and  routh-west  direction.  It 
resembles  Kahris»taa  in  physical  appe;uance  and  coldness  of  cUmatc  ; 

•  On  looking  over  tlio  paper  ou  Kdfiristttn,  I  find  tho  name  of  this  river  liaa 
been  printed  •*  Kunir"  and  Kuner."  Tliia  spelling,  however,  is  not  right ; 
**  Kmiai''  is  the  correct  orthography.   In  the  aame  paper  alao^  **B4jawer^* 

apjvears  instead  of  "  iJajawff." 

t  "  There  are  certain  other  mountains  called  liilor  (I^ilaur)  in  the  countrj'  of 
the  tribe  of  Turks  denominutcHi  Uaniilau,  In  two  days'  journey  you  arrive  at 
another  part  of  Turkic; an  whero  tho  Bhotyas  and  Dyan  dwell.  Thoir  king  ia 
Bhot  Shah,  and  their  eities  are  dilfjitt,  Anuiah  (Astorr),  Salaa  {Chilnfl  ?),  etc., 
and  their  language  is  Tiirki."  Sir  II.  M.  Klliot's  Index  to  Mluamma.' an  His- 
torians, page  31,  vol.  1.  Sue  also  tbo  extract  from  Khush^l  Khan's  I'us  Uto 
poem,  in  the  "  Aocoumx  or  Sl'wat      journal  for  l{j63t,  page 
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bak  it  Hm  somewhat  hkrher,  and  althou'^h  rou^h  and  difficult  in  many 

places,  it  rontains  a  grcatiT  portion  o{  pint  mux,  and  a  pfrcator  mimber 
of  level  and  oy>on  valleys.  In  sonic  parts,  also,  it  is  well  sheltered  ; 
and  the  <ioil,  generally,  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  much  grain,  and 
•emal  dai«9nptiona  of  fruit. 

It  it  diTided  into  two  itai(»-¥&ih.V^4-B<pU,  or  Upper  ¥<Bh-V<r» 
Hid  VL^sh-^ir-i-Pi-b,*  or  Lower  H^^h-^^^br^both  of  which  are  nded 
hy  aeparate  chiefs,  entirely  indefiendent  of  each  other ;  but,  at  the 
mmic  time,  on  the  most  friendly  tmus. 

The  lonner  principality  is  less  known  than  the  latter  ;  hence  the 
two  Ijave  often  been  coafoonded  totjfether,  and  called  the  country  of 
8h4h  Kafor.  Both  mlers  are  absolute  over  their  subjects,  and  have 
tiie  reputation  of  oelling  them  into  skyery  without  the  slightest 
eompunction.  The  people  are  designated  among  themselves  by  the 
general  name  of  Chitrdr. 

LfiwER  Kash-kar. 
Lower  ^dsh-k^r,  or  (.'hitral,  is  the  real  country  of  Sh.-lh  Kator,  and 
is  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  states.  It  lies  immediately  under  the 
aoothem  slopes  of  1^  mountains  of  Uind6  Kush,  which  separate  it 
fipom  Badakhsh&s ;  and  through  llie  centre  of  this  state,  as  well  as  of 
Upper  KAih-k^,  the  river,  here  named  after  the  oonntry  fertiliised  by 
its  waters,  flowt}  to  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Kamah  at  Chcghan- 
Barae.f 

The  chief  town  or  capital  of  Lower  ^ash  knr  is  Dnish.  the  residence 
of  Tajammul  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sh6h  Kator,  who  appears 

•  For  tho  information  of  **  Comparative  Philologiitib"  I  beg  to  say  that  tha 

words  C4-Jd  n\v\  Va  in  arc  Persian. 

t  "  The  on<^iual  country  (if  tho  (fhnsas  sooms  to  have  horn  the  present  coun- 
try fiT  GMhcar  Co  the  N.  E.  of  Cabal ;  for  the  C*haMa,  in  the  institntM  of  Menn, 

arc  mcntioiKHl  with  tlu^  nanul.'us,  who  nrr  (>l)vii)ii>^l\  the  Vn-'he  of  PtoU-iny, 
whfjdc  count nr  now  (bulled  Unrad  by  the  nativos,  antl  Dmcnrd  by  the  Persian 
autJjort,  18  Xii  till'  N.  W.  of  Ca«hmir;  and  oxtondg  towards  the  In-ius:  henco 
Ptolemy,  with  p^n  ut  propriety,  as«erta,  that  tin-  tnountains  to  the  north-east  of 
Cabal,  are  tho  n  al  Cnuca.sufi.  The  coantr)-  of  Cashear  is  sitnatcnl  in  u  !)< nutifiil 
vaUey,  waUaned  by  a  largo  river,  which,  alter  pmwinj?  close  to  Ciiaga  .Seray, 
Cooner,  and  Noorgal,  joins  the  Lnndy  sindh,  or  little  ftindht  below  Jcliiliibad, 
in  the  small  diatriot  of  Cctmeh  (fur  there  \h  no  town  of  that  natm  ),  unu  from 
this  cirrnniJ»tr»?)r.'  ihr  little  Smdh  is  ofc.-ii  f-al'sMi  tlic  rivt'r  Cun»eh.  Cashcnr 
is  also  Caslitwar,  which  deuominaliou  generally  iliiitortod  into  Ketvver  and 
Cottor  by  Perrian  authors  and  travellers.  The  town  and  district  of  Kotwer, 
mentioneil  in  tho  lift'  *>f  Atnir  Tirnur,  is  ililiL'rerit  from  tlii-<  ;  and  jifs  about 
firUfij  rniiei?  to  tho  N.  VV.  of  Ch:i;/d  Seray,  on  a  pretty  larpje  riv<«r,  w  hich  eomos 
from  Valii  liaiumb  :  it  ia  j,anerally  pronouuceii  Catowr."  WiLfuuii :  On  Mount 
CkeeotiM;— Aaiatao  Rcocarchos,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  137-8. 
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to  have  been  a  good  ruler,  and  deservedly  popular.   He  wan,  however, 

a  soldier  of  fortune  originally,  and  tletlironecl  tlie  rightful  soveroif^,  a 
grandson  of  whom  Vinge  met  with,  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
kind-hearted  and  hospitahle  Ahmad  Shih,  the  Gylfo  or  prinoe  of  Little 
Thibet.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  on  a  rising 
gfroond,  on  the  eastern,  or  left,  or  southern  bank  of  the  river  previous- 
ly referred  to,  and  over  which  there  is  a  large  and  well  built  wooden 
bridge,  considered  l)y  the  nativrs  a  somewhat  wonderful  ohject.  Tho 
town  is  said  to  contain  about  two  tliousand  houses,  and  between  niive 
and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  chief  men  of  the  country  have 
dwellings  of  eonsidAnhle  siie  in  the  capital,  where  they  are  expected 
ehiefly  to  reside.  Persons  engaged  in  trade  to  any  extent,  together 
with  artizans  and  mechanics,  also  dwell  almost  exelusivelv  at  Drush. 

The  other  considerable  towns  are, — Las-pilr  (i^ivini;  name  to  the 
mountains  so  ealled)  to  the  ea^it  of  Drush  and  north  of  Drdl  ;*  Pu- 
ritt  to  the  north  of  Drush  and  south  of  Ash-rit ;  Ash>rit  north  of  Puritt 
and  east  of  Ihrdah ;  Bedlurf  to  the  northward  of  Drdsh  and  south  of 
Hfch-gun. 

The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  capital  is  thinly  i)eopled  ; 
but  towards  the  nortli-east  and  west,  it  is  very  populous.  The 
inhabitants  are  Muhamniadans  professing  the  Shi-^  doctrine,  the 
same  as  ft»Uowed  by  the  Persians  of  the  present  day. 

All  complaints  of  importance,  and  cases  of  litigation,  are  investi- 
gated and  determined  at  Drush  by  the  ruler  himself;  indeed,  all  com- 
plainants residitifi;  w  ithin  four  days'  journey,  are  required  to  appear 
before  the  supreme  authorities  in  all  ca^es.  Persons  dwelliu!^  at  a 
greater  distance  are  permitted  to  appear  before  the  subordinate  chiefi^ 
who  are  empowered  to  hear  and  decide  matters  of  minor  importance, 
salgect  to  appeal  to  the  Shih. 

Tajammnl  ShAh  can  collect,  upon  occasion,  a  force  of  12,000  match- 
lock-men, who  are  not  paid  in  money  for  their  services,  but  in  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  people  are  well  provided  with  fire-arms  with  reets ; 
indeed,  there  are  few  persons  without  arms.  These  match-locks  are 
long  and  heavy,  rimilar  to  those  of  Tibkist<n  (from  whence,  most 
likely,  they  are  obtained)  and  carry  a  ball  a  long  distance.  The  ^^h- 

*  A  valley  oontaining  sereml  small  hamloto^  belonging  to  Faiy-koimh*  Sea 
pago  23. 
t  Bilanr  (cryatel)  P 
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Urfi  tn  cxeeOent  mariEinneii ;  and  pcmder  and  lead  hemg  exceedingly 
gpmrife,  when  they  do  dischai^e  their  pieoee,  it  in  generally  with 
effect ;  and  no  shots  are  thrown  away. 

About  10,000  Srah*posh  Katlrs,*  of  the  Kamuz  tribe,  who  inhabit 
Ae  vpfMr,  or  norllieni  part  of  the  valley  of  the  |^h-|(ir  or  Chitr61 
mcr,  Ijing  neamt  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Eok-ehfii  riTer  of  Badakh- 
dila,  and  north  of  the  eoxmtrj  held  hy  the  Kattar  and  Eampar  tribes 
flf  81  ah-j>osli.  arc  subject  to  the  Sluih,  to  whom  tliey  pay  a  small 
tnl)ut€.  Their  relig^ion  is  not  interferetl  witli  ;  and  they  are,  upon  tlie 
whole,  very  obedient  subjeets,  and  arc  unlike  the  generality  oC  moun- 
teio  tribeiy  inamneh  aa  they  do  not  rob.  The  AskCn  Kifirs,  a  great 
poftioQ  of  whom  have  embraced  Hnhammadaniam,  aa  well  as  the 
AikphM,  are  also  sabjects  of  the  ruler  of  Lower  ^isb-liir,  as  already 
■entioned  iu  my  account  of  that  people. 

Uppeb  Kasu-kar. 

This  la  the  territory  of  Gauhar  Aman  Sh^,  snmamed  Ch^  son 
aid  successor  of  Malik  Am4n,  the  former  ruler.  The  people  are 
8Uih  Muhammadans — ^that  b  to  say,  if  a  p^nwm  should  ask  them 
vhst  leHgion  they  profess,  they  will  answer  that  they  are  Musalmfos 
tnd  Shiahs ;  but  if  he  enquire  of  them  wliat  is  meant  by  the  word 
Shiih,  they  will  probably  say  they  do  not  know.  In  the  other  state 
of  Chitr4iy  or  Lower  Ifith-lfii,  the  people,  as  far  as  prayers,  fasts,  and 
<tiMr  exterior  obsenrances  go,  are  Muhammadans ;  but  there  are  fi&w 
^gm  of  it  in  Upper  l^^-kir. 

Ike  chief  town  is  M<s-t6eh,  orM&-toj,  lying  about  three  stages 
«  wumxiU  ol  25  eoss,  or  37  to  38  miles  eaeh,  2s.  X.  W.  from 
Gilgi^t ;  but  it  is  a  plaee  of  no  great  size,  containing  only  four 
iHudred  houses,  and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  same 
vilkyss  Lower  ¥^h-||ir;  and  also  stands  on  the  right  or  western 
tttk  of  the  Chitral  or  ^^h^  riTor,  bat  nearer  its  sonvoe.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  small  fortress ;  and  the  main  routes  followed 
V  tlie  earavans  of  merchants  from  Pes'liawar,  JJadaklislian,  and 
isrkaiid,  meet  here.  Gauhar  Anicin,  the  ruler,  residec  a  good 
Mat  Yadn,  which  is  a  still  smaller  place  than  Mss-tuch,  but 
it  is  more  conyeniently  situated,  being  nearer  towards  Dar-band,  the 
Mfied  pass  leading  into  the  oountry,  towards  the  west.  There  are 
vnaerous  ancient  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood.    Driibli,  the  capital  of 

•  See  *'N<dm  on  KiJirMn**  in  the  Joanial  for  1860. 
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Lower  (ii1i-4^<r  or  Chitfti,  lies  to  the  wnitli-wQet  of  Mls-t^h.  To 
the  east  of  the  latter  place  ia  Hlcb-gdn,  to  the  aoath  of  which  again 
is  Sliotai. 

Tlio  elevated  plateau  of  F].]»'  r  K5'»sh-kar  is  inclf>>ie'l  l>v  towerini^ 
hills  sunoundin^  it  on  nil  sides,  exccjit  towanb  the  south-woet,  in 
which  direction  the  ^^4ah-^  or  Chitril  rivery  ao  often  referred  to^ 
flowa.  At  the  aame  tune,  however,  it  muat  be  lemombered,  that  the 
whole  of  ^ludi-^,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  is  croaaed  by  several 
amaller  ranges  of  hills,  and  by  ntunerous  narrow  valloys,  some  of 
which  are  oi' onsi  U'nible  lenirtli. 

Sevenil  passes  lead  into  tlie  two  KAsh-VArs,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Kotal  Lahori,  or  Laliori  Pass  leading  into  Panj-korah  through  the 
Lespiir  mountaina,  dividing  the  latter  from  the  former  state.  Bj  thia 
route  MI«-t6oh  may  be  reached  from  Drfish,  which  ia  distant  throe 
manzala  or  staji^es,  occupying  two  nights  and  a  day,  in  tiie  summer 
months.  The  Si'ih-posh  K4fir»  iufest  the  Pafis  at  times,  and  plunder 
travellers.  The  rna<l  is  aiso  somewhat  dilfieull  between  Panj-korah 
and  iJriish J  but  bevo' d,  it  is  very  good;  and  the  country  is  like  a 
vast  plain,  gradually  sloping  upwanls  towards  the  high  land  of  Pimir, 
to  the  north  and  east.  The  roads  throughout  Lower  ^^-^Ibr  or 
Ghitrti,  and  Upper  $teh-V^,  are  generally  good,  and  dear  of  much 
obstraction  ;  oonBcquently,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  Ibr  the  passage 
of"  liirlil  aiiillery. 

The  neiirest  road  Innn  Chitr^l  or  Lower  Kash-kfir  to  Biwlaklish^n 
lies  across  the  ra  ige  of  Hindu  Kush — called  the  Badakhshdn  Uidge 
by  Macartney* — on  the  northern  slo|)e  of  which  a  small  river  rises, 
and  after  flowing  about  twenty-five  miles,  enters  the  Panj,  or  Upper 
branch  of  the  Oxus,  at  Isht^trak  in  the  latter  country.  The  path  liea 
along  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  is  only  pra  tieable  in  the  sum- 
mt^r  montlis.  and  then  only  Tor  persons  ou  loot,  who  tan  thus  reach 
Ch'lnil  in  three  da^'s. 

Another  route  into  Badakluthin,  practicable  for  beasts  of  burden, 
and  that  pursued  by  caravans  of  merchanta  and  traders,  ia  by  the 
H£s-tiich  Pass — so  called  from  the  town  of  that  name — and  by  de- 
scending from  thence,  along  the  banks  of  another  small  stream,  rising 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains  bounding  Lower  K^sh-kitr  to 
tlie  north-cast,  which  falls  into  the  Panj  at  Issar  (His-ar?)  in  the 

*  Slphitustonc's  Caobal ;  Fol.  Sod,  Appondix  D.  pp.  453. 
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cnton  of  WiUilii.*   This  is  the  nmin  road  between  Badakheli^  and 

Giigitt  to  Kashmir.  The  Yarkand  road  brant-liL's  oil"  from  Lssju*  to 
the  north,  through  thd  daruh  or  Yalley  of  lake  Sir-i  kolf  over  tlio 
table  land  of  Fimk. 

Fuifaer  wast  there  is  another  Bms  into  Badakbahto,  ealled  J£o#0l- 
».J«Ms,**  or  the  Defile  of  Mischief."  Thia  road  winds  along  the 
fcee  of  tremendous  precij>it  ts,  and  throii<^h  f'nYrlitful  defiles,  by  which 
the  hamlet  of  Gao-kha.iah  (sifjintyhiLf  *'  Cow-house"  in  Persian,) 
lyirc'  in  a  plain,  may  he  readied  iu  two  or  three  days.  Further  north 
b  iiabat,  Q  Kobat*  o£  Wood)  ou  the  Wardoj  river.  A  route  inio 
KifiiifUn  joiiia  the  above  road  amongst  the  defiles  of  Hiudd  Kush, 
\fj  ^Aoeh  the  diatrieta  held  by  the  Kim^,  Aakfn,  and  Aahpin  tribes 
cf  8l*ah-[M)8h  K&Ars  may  be  reached  in  from  three  to  four  days,  with* 
<«t  much  ditHcultv,  in  the  suninur  uioiiths. 

To  the  noith-east  of  Upper  t^aali-l^  (which  some  ahio  tenu  8ha<;h- 
iia),  is  Shigaty  distent  live  mamdk  at  stages.  It  is  also  called  t^'isb> 
M^se  I  am  informed;  but  the  people  are  difiBbrant  in  their  mannen 
and  eustomsy  and  are  under  a  different  ruler. 

The  river  of  Chitral  or  Kddh-kai',  also  known  as  the  Clieghan-sarae, 
frjiii  the  small  town  of  ihac  name,  i.ear  whieh  it  falls  into  the  Kdmaii 
or  Kuiiar,  a^  it  flows  south  to  join  the  river  of  Kabul,  appears — as  I 
We  already  pointed  out  at  page  8 — to  have  been  long  confounded 
with  the  Kimah  or  Kunar,  of  which  it  is  only  a  feeder.  The  GhitHd 
m«r  rises  at  the  Talab-i-Nil/*  or  Cerulean  Lake.'*J  This  lake 
must  uot  be  mistaken  for  lake  Sir-i-kol,§  from  wLiuh  the  Panj,  or 

•  "  At  laRar  10,000  feet,  on  the  termination  of  the  main  valU'j  of  tbo  Oxns, 
^  road  divides  iiilo  twu,  which  wheu  bcyuud  Killuii  i^ai^  boru  reapeclively  ht, 
^  and  K.  4(1*  B.  The  fermer  oondnofeed  to  GMtml,  Qitgit,  and  Kastnrdr, 
•od  the  latter  across  the  tuble-Iund  of  Fainir  to  Yarkaud."  Woow. 

t  T!;.  n,-  is  a  l'u8S  called  Mustodj,  or  ^Mastucli,  which  joins  tlic  vnllcy  of 
^iuau  ^Wakhaii).  I  suppose  that  the  oaiiie  may  l>e  exteudoil  to  the  mountaiuv 
^■iMliiig-  Chitnl  OD  tbe  eastward,  aa  I  was  told  (bat  aftor  oroasiog  the  Mastuoh 
'f*^  the  travidler  deaccndH  a  stream  for  sevcml  days  until  he  reaches 

Ciatral,  tiia  ooDHUy  of  &b»k  Kator."    Vjgae:  **Travela  in  Kaahsnr:"  Vol. 

Z  "  An  tndiridiial  who  had  aeen  the  region  between  Wakhaa  and  Kashmir 

it^ri^i^tn]  me  that  the  Kunir  (Chitral)  river  had  its  principal  source  in  a  lako 
XSetubhiv^'  that  in  wliich  the  Oxua  hivs  its  rise,  and  tliat  the  whole  of  tliis 
A"B>tiy,  cumprcbuudiug  ilie  districts  of  Gilghit,  Gunjit,  and  Chitral,  is  a  series 
if  Bovntaia  defiles  that  aot  as  water  oooreee  to  dram  Panir."  **  Wood's  Joaraer 
tetheOxus." 

**ThoTf  is  gnid  to  l>o  a  lalio  in  Shaj,'hnan,  half  a  day's  journey  in  circum- 
^^^^Ci  wuich  dnuas  thu  cuuutry  ou  the  left  bauk  of  the  Pauj,  as  the  Uxos  is 
wi»  osQed.**  iRiiA. 

§  in  Persian  signifies  the  head,  top^  saaunit ;  great,  highi^t,  etc. ;  and 
"'i  ia  Uk  same  language^  laoaas  a  poud,  a  rueonroir,  a  lukw,  oua  su  forth. 
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OMiii  branch  of  the  Oms  takes  it«  rise ;  for  the  Taltb*i-Nfl  lies  nracb 
fhrther  to  the  south.  The  river  of  ^4sh-]^  flows  from  tt»  and  having 
passed  M^tiich  on  the  west,  fliyws  towaitis  tiie  south  and  south-weat, 

through  the  two  states  of  kdr,  and  joins  tlie  Kdniah  or  Kunar 
at  Clu'g'hdn-sarue,  ii**  l>ef()re  stated.  The  existt-nc-o  of  this  hike-  was 
mentioned  to  Lieut.  Wood  hv  natives  of  liadakhshaii,  and  it  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  account  of  Moorerotl  and  Trebeck,*  who  call  the 
lake  by  the  name  of  Uamd-sar ;  but  which,  if  it  is  a  Persian  nanae,  as 
it  appears  to  be,  would  rather  seem  to  refer  to  that  of  Sir-i-kd,"  the 
source  of  the  Oxus,  and  then,  interpreted,  would  siguify  the  Head 
or  Source  of  the  Ham6,"  which  latter  word,  in  all  probability,  is  more 
correctly  Amu,  ( )  the  name  by  which  the  Oxub  is  known  to  the 
natives  of  these  re^ons. 

Nortii  of  Mis-tuch  all  the  streams  take  a  northerly  oouree  towards 
the  Oxus  and  the  river  of  Y^kand ;  whilst  those  south  of  Mis-tdcfa 
run  towards  the  south,  and  are,  ultimately,  absorbed  Into  the  Indus. 

From  Upper  KashkSr,  the  road  to  Gil^tt  lies  to  the  south,  south* 
east  ;  and  that  plaee  is  seven  stages  distant.  From  thence,  pursuing 
a  westerly  route,  Little  Thibet  is  reached  in  another  seven  stages. 
The  Kashmir  route  lies  to  the  south  of  Thibet,  and  is  distant  about 
dght  stages. 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kash-kar,  from  the 
severe  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  countr}*,  consists  of  a  number  of 
garments  worn  one  over  the  other.  They  are  made  with  immense 
sleeves ;  and,  when  on,  Ue  in  a  number  oi  folds  or  rolls.  The  dresses 
of  the  women  are  made  longer  and  more  loose  than  those  of  the  men» 
uid  asomilate,  in  some  measure,  to  the  dress  worn  by  the  femalea  of 
Kashmir. 

The  men  are  t:ill  and  well  made  ;  and  the  females  nre  remarkable  for 
their  beauty ,t  which  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  the  Si*4h-posh  womeni 

*  Wofltward  from  Uilgit  is  Chitril,  distinguishod  as  Upper  uud  Lower.  Tbo 
fatter,  whiob  is  nearest  to  the  Hindu  Xiuh,  is  mtnatecl  on  a  river  flowing  from  a 
falra  called  Haniu-Bar,  and  nltimately  felling  into  the  river  of  KaboL*'— Moos- 
croft  ANtl  TrEUKCK. 

f  "  Ciosu  to  Goud'hainadauu,  ulong  tbo  banks  of  the  Apara  (iiindicH,  or 
western  Gindioi,  is  the  oonntry  of  the  Ceta>m<la,  84^000  Tojaoas  in  length, 
and  32,000  bn)afl.  Thr  Cct  u-maliw  are  mighty  in  dcod«,  strong',  and  jK»woi  fiil, 
the  women  brlKht  Ukc  the  Lofus  jh.u'cr  :  and  \vhtH>vi  r  sees  tht  in,  falla  in  love 
with  them." — Wilpord,  on  the  Suercd  Ibles  of  the  Wesi ;  Asiatr  KkskarchM 
Vol.  YU.,  page  8&9. 
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«ko  u%  m  miifili  oelebnited  ftnr  thor  good  looln.  A  gr^t  many 
people  are  yearly  sold  into  slavery  ;  and  a  boy  or  a  girl  caii,  generally, 
be  purchased  for  one  liundred  ru|)ee.s.  The  more  comely  of  the  females 
fetch  high  prices,  Tarying  irom  live  hundred  to  one  thousand  rupees. 
Two  or  three  hundred  slayes  an  sent  aairaaUy  into  TurkisUn,  by  the 
Ikrwin  Pass  of  Badakhihln,  sad  ooostitate  one  of  the  diief  eiporto 
fioB  tlie  countiy. 

Tlie  importe  consiflt  of  salt,  which  is  very  expensive ;  chintzes  and 
otiMr  piece  goods  of  low  price  and  coarse  texture  from  Yarkand, 
PesHliwar,  and  liudakhshan,  together  with  boots  and  shoes,  metals, 
sod  a  few  pearb  and  precious  stones  from  the  latter  country ;  teai 
sogar,  and  horses  from  the  former  state;  aondries,  consisting  of  nee- 
ilesy  tiuMd,  aeissoia,  knires,  oomha,  Ao.,  of  rough  workmanship,  from 
Kaaimfir,  and  F^i^war ;  iron  from  Panjkondi ;  gwr  or  coarse  sugar, 
ipiees,  medieiaea,  matchlocks,  swords,  ammunition,  and  copper  cook* 
ing  utensils. 

The  otlier  exports  besides  slaves,  are  unbleached  silk,  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  known  amongst  the  traders  of  Kabul  and  other 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  aa  kar4k*  ^dtk^lfdrtf  shawls  also  the  peculiar 
aMBiifiwtm  of  tha  oonsfeiy,  the  woof  of  wfaiefa,  termed  (d^)  pAi,  is 
ssoNlimaa  of  a  coaiaa  desdiplaon  of  silk  called  pmftf  by  the  l/JiOi^ 
tirfs,  and  sometimes  of  cotton,  and  the  warp  called  0^)  ^''''i  of  pure 
bBl  These  are  rather  exyiensive,  ranging  in  pries  from  twenty  ru- 
pees ;  but  a  cheaper  description  is  manul'actured,  the  woof  of  which 
is  of  wo<^  and  the  warp  of  cotton,  and  which  can  be  procured  as  low 
aa  two  mpaaa  each ;  «ia|MA«,or  cloaks  with  slseres,  the  cloth  of  which 
is  wofio  from  JMMA8^  a  apeaaa  of  wool  or  ftur,  of  three  difflwmt  ooloo^ 
wilii  whidi  all  animals,  even  dogs,  are  provided,  in  this  oold  region, 
but  mort'  particularly  goats.  It  is  called  shawl-wooL  These  garments 
Tary  in  price  from  one  to  twenty  rupe^. 

The  petfuliftr  method  of  weaving  these  mantles  or  ^ush-k&ri  shawls 
Wings  to  mind  a  passage  in  Pliny  with  regard  to  the  fabric  from 
vhidi  the  Goan  vests,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Qreeks  and  fiomaas, 
woe  made.  Heeren  in  hia  Asiatio  Nations,'*  also  reftrs  to  the  subject 
ta  ttie  following  terms.  The  first  Grecian  author  who  has  made 
lii-ntiun  of  the  silk-worm,  and  described  its  metamorphobis,  is  Aris- 

•  la  Hindi  means  "  nnblcachod  '  or  "  raw." 

t  IIm  tsnu        and       ar«  PorBuui.    The  Sanskrit  for  silk  is 
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ftotle  in  his  Natanl  Histoiy.  Hit  aooonnt,  however,  does  not  tellj 
with  the  iilk*wof  m  known  in  Europe ;  and  it  i«  probable  that  he  had 
another  apeoiea  in  view,  tiiongfa  hia  oommentatori  aie  b j  no  meana 
agreed  on  this  point.  He  teUs  us  that  the  web  of  this  insect  waa 
wound  off'  by  women,  and  afterwards  woven  ;  and  names  a  certain 
Pamphyle,  of  Cos,  as  the  inventress  of  this  art.  Whence  then  was 
the  raw  material  derived  ?  The  Grecian  philosopher  does  not  express* 
ly  inform  na,  but  Pliny,*  who  has  translated  his  works,  and  perhi^a 
had  a  moie  aoooiate  oopy  before  him  than  we  poaseaa,  apetkB  of 
Aasyrian,t  that  isi  Aaialao  ailk,  and  interprets  in  this  manner  the 
obscure  eipressions  of  Aristotle.  The  €hwcian  women,  he  says, 
*  unravel  the  silken  stujfs  imported  from  Asin^  and  then  weave  them 
anew ;  whence  that  fine  tissue,  of  which  frt  quent  mention  is  made  by 
the  Roman  poets  under  the  name  of  Coan  vests.''  A  celebrated  scholar 
understands  this  passage  as  implying  that  all  the  Asiatic  garments, 
described  aa  silken,  were  in  fiuii  onljf  kaff  eompated  <tf  nUc^  and  sap« 
poses  that  the  Giedan  women  uparated  ihe  two  material  iff  whiek 
iksy  etmmiedf  and  tkmt  ike  eeUon  ^Boof  keioing  heem  wMmmn^  ike 
texture  was  filled  up  with  silk  alone.'' X 

l^Hsh-kar  is,  by  no  means,  a  poor  country  j  in  many  places  it  is  well 
sheltered;  and  the  cUmate,  on  the  whole,  is  temperate,  but,  in  winter, 
it  is  severe.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fiartile,  producing  mneh  grain,  in- 
eloding  great  qoantitiea  of  rioe.  £aropean  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pean, 
apricots,  plums,  peaohea,  etc.,  are  prodooed  in  great  quantities,  as  well 
aa  ezodlent  grapes,  from  which  irast  quantities  of  wine  are  made ;  for 
the  Kdsh-karis,  although  professing  Muhammadanism,  are,  like  their 
neighbours,  the  Si'ah-posh  Kdfin^,  and  the  people  of  Gilgi((,  notorious 
for  their  wine-bibbing  propensities. 

The  herds  and  flocks,  particularly  the  latter,  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhalntants  of  Ifith-lfiat  and  the  neig^ibouring  petty 
atates,  and  fat  which  they  hwre  been  cdebnted  fiwn  remote  anti- 
quity. § 

.    .  •  Plint,  ill,  C.  22  and  18. 

f  BakhtrC  and  the  regkms  beiweeu  the  Indian  Oaaossas  and  ihe  Indus  wei* 

inclndcKl  in  the  Aa^ivrian  empire. 
.  X  Foster,  Do  Bysso  Aotiq.  p.  16. 

§  "  In  the  mountains  also  of  northern  India,  the  district  of  Belur  (Bilaaria- 
tin),  or  vicinity  of  Cashmire,  were  fonnd  then,  as  at  prfsat,  large  flocks  of 
shesp  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  iahabitaots.'*   Onsus »  JUIL 
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There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  t;ixation  in  either  of  the  two  states  ;  some- 
times a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce  ib  levied  i  but,  at  times,  as 
much  as  one  half  has  been  collected. 

TnMk  is  ehiefly  earned  on  by  mens  of  barter,  money  being  very 

Tbe  language  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  ^iah-V^  oontaina  a  great 
propottion  of  Persian  words.  This,  however,  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
when  we  eonsider  that  these  countries  formed  a  portion  of  the  eiten- 
rive  empire  of  tlie  l^er^ians.  The  ^^eople  are  said  to  express  themselves 
with  much  circumlocution. 

The  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  appears  to  have  visited  ^ash- 
^»  which  he  thus  briefly  desonbes.  **'  At  length  you  leaeh  a  phwe 
failed  Klsh-^.  The  provinee  is  extensive,  and  contanu  many  towns 
and  oaatles,  of  whiidi  ^lah-t^  is  the  hurgest  and  most  important*^ 
Beddes  the  Muhammadans,  there  are  amongst  the  inhabitanta  several 
Nestonan  Christians."  The  matter  of  the  Nestorians  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  solve.  The  Si'ah-posh  tribes,  inhahitini^  a  portion  of 
the  v&Uey  of  the  1^4sh-Vir  river,  may  probably  be  the  people  he  refer- 
red to ;  and  whom,  difBaring  widd^  in  manners  and  customs  from  the 
Mohammadans  of  thoae  parte,  he,  without  due  inquiry,  and  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  on  native  report,  may  hnve  fondly  concluded  to  be 
Christians* 


Ihbepekdent  Afghan  States. 
The  petty  states  at  present  held  by  the  powerful  and  numerous 
Afghan  tribe  of  Yusui'zi,  the  most  turbulent,  and  the  most  independ- 
ent of  the  Afghto  dans,  who  hnve  reduced  tbe  original  inhabitants  of 
these  ooontries  to  n  state  of  vassalage  since  thenr  exodus  fimm  Kti>ul 
in  the  nign  of  Mini  Ulagh  Beg,  grandson  of  Thndr  (the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  IldNrvff  of  the  Pes*htwar  oracle  notwithstanding) 
in  which  they  themselves  reign  in  feudal  tiu*bulency — consist  of  Panj- 
korah,  including  that  part  of  the  "  6'awa7t* — above  the  junction  of 
the  Panj-korah  river  with  the  river  of  Suwat,  called  the  district  of 
Taiish  ;  Suwit ;  Bunar ;  and  Chumlah  ;  the  whole  lying  to  tbe  north 
sf  the  British  possessions,  part  of  which  includes  the  soutluweateni 
poiticn  of  the  Samnli,  lying  nearest  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tmn^aey 
•r  Fuij-kofih  river.   I  have  given  a  description  of  the  vaUey  of 

*  A  Pus'hto  word  aiguifying  "  a  plain." 

T  2 
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Snwifc,  in  a  Isto  number  of  the  JovnaL  The  otber  two  disferiete  aie, 

eomparatively,  little  known. 

PaNJ  KORATI. 

Panj-korah,  a  compound  word,  si^iii lying  "  five  houses  or  clans," 
from  the  Persian  "  j>ai|;V'  "  tive,"  and  the  Pus'hto,  "  A:or,"  "  a  house, 
dan,  tribe,  eto^**  ia  to  called  from  the  five  cUma  of  the  Mali-zi  anb- 
divuMm  of  the  gnat  Alghin  tribe  of  Tasuf^i,  which  oiighiaUy  peopled 
it,  after  the  conquest  of  those  parti,  north  of  the  Kibnl  river,  by  tha 
A^^s  about  the  beginning  of  the  rixteenth  eentury.  Those  claaa 
were,  Pa'i'ndah  Kind,  Doshah  Khel,  Sarandi  Khel,  Sul|^  Khel,  and 
Pi*f  Khel.  At  present  there  i»  a  slight  difference,  from  the  f:«ct  of 
other  clans  having  sprung  up,  during  the  course  of  so  many  years. 

Panj-korah  is  the  moat  important,  and  most  considerable  of  these 
minor  independsnt  A%hia  states,  lying  abnost  immediately  undar  tha 
southern  slopes  of  Hindu  Kush.  It  runs  in  a  aorth-esat  and  soutii* 
west  direetioa ;  is  of  oUong  form,  being  about  ninety*fiYe  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south  ;  and  forty-eti^ht  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
•  bounded,  north  by  the  two  Kash-kars  ;  south  by  Tal-£sh,  and  the 
Pes'hawar  district ;  north-east  by  Bilauristan,  Gilgitt,  and  other  little 
known  principalities  towards  the  upper  sources  of  the  Indus ;  soutb* 
east  by  the  Suwit  valley ;  west  by  Kafirist4ii ;  and  sontlt  wt  by 
Bij-Awrr*  a  distriet  belongmg  to  the  Tar-koUbi  tribe  of  A£|^iAni^  H 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  ia  oromed  in  variouB  dizections,  by  Id^ 
hills,  inclosing  as  many  vaUeys  through  whidi  the  principal  riven 
flow,  fed  by  numerous  smaller  mountain  strtrams.  The  hills  are  clothed 
with  dense  forests  of  fir,  pine,  oak,  wild  olive,  and  other  trees  iudige« 
nous  to  these  alpine  regions. 

The  principal  rivers,  that  intersect  Panj-korah  like  the  ramificaticoi 
of  a  lea^  are,  the  Lahcd  also  called  the  IXr  rimr  (riang  oft  tha 
sonlheni  free  of  tiia  LIs-pdr  mountains  separating  it  from  (ish-^, 
and  giving  name  to  the  pass  leading  into  the  hdrtar  eoantry,  the  load 
winding  along  its  banks)  which  flows  nearly  due  south,  parsing  the 
town  of  Dir,  the  rcj-idenee  of  the  ruler,  for  about  twenty  miles.  It  is 
then  joined  by  the  Tal  from  the  north-east,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  hills  bounding  Yasin  to  the  west.  This  stream  has  the>  lengesi 
course,  and  ita  Pus'hto  name,  signifpng  <*  always,*'  **  ever,"  per* 
petuaUy,*'  etc,  may  reftr  to  the  fiict  of  its  never  beooming  dxy,  sa 
some  of  the  smaller  rivers  are  liable  to  become  in  the  winter  months 
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The  other  slTeams  in  micoession  are,  the  IT-shert,  whose  ^Ivne  w  tlie 
most  considerable  of  the  Panj-korah  rivers,  and  the  K&rah,  both  of 
which  run  in  an  alniost  parallel  direction  to  tl»e  Tal,  with  intervals  of 
from  twelTe  to  twenty  milw  irom  each  other  ;  and  the  Birih-wol  iroia 
the  iMrlii>wcft»  whoM  sovrot  is  in  the  lofby  hills  held  by  the  Si'ih-poib 
Mp«mtmg  the  vidky  of  the  iilUbli-Vbr  or  Ghef^i^  mm 
from  the  Pteg*korih  dktriet  All  those  (except  the  fiSzfib-nol)  mite 
■mr  iStub  TilUige  of  Bahit,  and  after  flowing  wrath  for  ebont  ancther 
twenty  miles,  under  the  names  of  Panj-korah,  Usheri,  and  MalizI 
river,  rect  ive.s  the  small  rivers  of  Babd  Kandi,  Jandawal,  and  Bdj- 
ewn*  irom  the  north-west,  which,  after  watering  the  small  valleys 
beering  those  names,  mute  with  the  Birih-wol  river  before  they  fall 
mto  the  main  atieam  in  the  diatiict  of  TiUbhi  About  twenlgr-MX 
milee  fivthor  aonth*  the  Fang-kofah  nver  ieoeiyes»  near  the  ^ilkge  of 
KhwadanS,  tiie  nvor  of  Snwit--the  aoppoaod  Snaitiia  of  the  anoioMta 
— a  stream  of  great  rapidity  in  nuuiy  places,  and  of  eonaidenble 
knv^h  and  volume — from  the  north-east.  It  rises  in  the  hUls  bound- 
ing Gilgit^  on  the  west,  and  runs,  for  some  distance,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  other  streams  on  the  same  side.*  The  united  waters  now 
beeome  a  dear,  deep,  and  river,  knovn  as  the  '*  Laa^^My  Sind," 
m Poslito  signifying  **The  lotOe"  or  " Leoser  Biveir^*  lefenmoe 
to  the  Indns,  which  is  eslled  the  Ab4  Bind,*'  or  ''Father  of  Bivem,** 
■I  this  part  of  its  ooorse),  which,  lower  down,  nesr  1^  village  of  Ab^ 
a,  separates  into  several  branches,  which  at  Ha^^Iit-nagar,  in  the  Do- 
ibah  of  the  Pes  hawar  district,  again  unite,  and,  at  length,  disem- 
bogues into  the  river  of  Ktbul,  ne^r  the  village  of  Noh-satah,  about 
Sariy-five  miles  from  its  juiiotion  with  the  Suwdt.  The  Paoj-korah  or 
Laa^^asj  mer  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ouobus  of  the  dasaosl  anthen^ 
vmI  is  the  mgst  eoosiderable  river  of  these  legions  alter  the  KAnd. 

The  Baoj-koiah  distriet  slopes  down  comiderably  from  north  to 
loath  ;  hence  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  the  main  streams  of  which, 
in  the  summer  montlii?,  increa.se  so  much  in  volume  and  rapidity  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  as  to  become  impassable  altogether,  except 
by  msans  of  rafbs,  and  even  then,  with  considerable  diffieuU^y  and 
dsoger.  The  Lahorfi,  or  Dir»  beoi»mes  diy  in  the  winter  months ;  and 
the  other  lamer  mef%  or  kkmmrff  m  thqr  are  teemed  in  the  A%hin 

•  See  my  **  Acconnt  of  Puwat,"  in  thf  .Tonmril  for  18R2,  pn^-n  hi  whioh 
m  aoooa&t'of  the  opfwr  ■ources  of  the  Suwst  river  will  be  foimd. 
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tongoe,  vis.  tiie  Birtiiwd,  the  Tal,  the  Kinh,  aod  the  BAj4wrr  river 
and  iti  feeders,  are  generall  j  foidable  at  that  aeaaon. 

The  whole  of  these  streams  g-ive  name?*  to  as  many  darahs — long, 
narrow,  fertile,  and  pleasant  valleys,  inclosed  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills 
running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  each  other,  which  are  again  intcr< 
aected,  in  opposite  directioQa»  by  hills  lees  lolfy,  and  valleys  still 
amaUer,  each  of  which  haa  iti  own  little  atream,  aoting  aa  a  feeder  to 
the  laiger  ouea,  and  generall j  its  village  or  amall  hamlet. 

In  the  winter  months,  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow  half  way 
down  their  sides ;  and  in  the  valleys  also,  as  far  sonth  as  Dir,  snow 
falls  in  conHiderable  quantities,  and  lies  on  the  ground  for  many  days, 
and  sometimes  even,  for  weeks  together.  Lower  down,  they  have 
eopioos  showers  of  rain  in  the  winter  season. 

The  whole  of  theae  vaUeya,  aa  well  aa  the  extensive  level  tract 
known  aa  the  "  6ama*h,*'  (except  some  parts  of  the  latter,  whidi  ap- 
proaeh  the  Jferra*it,  or  Deeert)  are  fertile,  and  the  land  ia  oaielnlly 
cultivated.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and 
barley  ;  but  judr  (Holcus  sorgum),  and  bajrd  (iiolcua  spicatus),  are 
produced  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  other  principal  productions  are,  cotton  to  a  small  extent,  suf- 
fioient  for  home  oonsomption ;  tohaooo,  and  angak^sane,  whioh  are 
grown  m  the  more  southerly  parts.  Moat  agricoltnral  produce  ia 
exceedingly  cheap,  and  ia  oaicolated  to  he  eight  timea  more  ao  than 
at  KAboL  When  at  the  dearest,  eight  KAhnl  dn  of  wheat— equal  to 
about  88  lbs.  English — sell  for  one  rupee  or  two  shillings. 

Many  European  fruits  are  also  produced  in  con.siderable  quantities 
and  some  wild,  but  of  no  great  variety.  The  former  consist,  chiefly, 
of  apples,  peara,  and  a  sort  of  plum.  The  hills  and  valleys,  in  many 
plaoea,  are  also  dothed  with  several  aorta  of  wild  flowen,  indigenous 
to  these  northern  dimstes. 

The  land,  in  tiie  more  elevated  parts,  dependa  solely  on  rain  for 
moisture  ;  but  in  the  valleys,  the  irrigation  is  artificial  wherever  the 
water  of  the  numerous  streams  can  be  conducted.  The  chief  harvest 
is  the  khwr\f  or  autumn ;  and  but  little  com  is  sown  in  the  spring 
months. 

The  northern  part  of  Ftag-korah,  where  the  climate  ia  severe,  is 
aomewfaat  thinly  inhabited;  but  towards  the  south  the  oountij  ii 

densely  populated. 
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Hie  people,  who  depend  ehiefly  upon  tillage  for  nibnetoiioe,  alto 
fomem  numeroiw  herds  of  cows  and  oxm,  goate,  and  bnffidoea.  Sheep 
are  met  with  in  great  numhers,  and  never  leaob  a  higher  priee  tihaa 
three  rupees^  or  six  shillings.  Lately,  I  find,  they  have  been  brought 
to  Peft*baw«r  for  sale,  in  considerable  numbers.  A  good  baffiilo  can 
be  porchaeed  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  rupee*  ;  but  oows  constitute 
their  ehief  wealth.  Loads  are  mostly  carried  on  the  backs  of  oxen 
aodaaMa.  Notwithstanding  that  fodder  is  abundant,  howaa  and  mnles 
are  by  no  means  common ;  but  some  few  of  the  former  animals  are 
kept  for  military  purposes.    Camels  are  seldom  seen  in  the  country. 

One- tenth  of  the  agricultural  produce  is  received  by  the  ruler. 
Cbttie  are  not  sulgect  to  any  tax ;  hut  a  capitation,  or  house  tax  i« 
bvied  OB  eadi  house  at  the  yearly  iiite  of  three  rmpeee. 

The  rupee  in  general  currency  tiironghout  Hie  country  peopled  by 
the  Yuiiufzis,  is  the  old  Herat  coin,  worth  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  the  East  Lidia  Company's  rupees  which  is  also  in  circulation, 
■Dce  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab,  to  a  limited  extent. 

From  the  bounds  of  the  ^iUage  of  Fteij^kovah  to  that  of  Uahiri, 
giain  is  sold  by  weight ;  hut  beyond,  a  measure,  oaUed  oo^V  in 
Pdslito,  is  used  instead.  The  sir  of  Panj-korah  is  one-fifth  less  in 
weight  than  that  of  Kabul ;  and  the  is  e<|ual  to  three  quarters 

of  the  Panj-korah  «tr. 

The  present*  piioea  for  artieleB  of  general  oonramptum  are  at  the 
fclkmig  fates: — Wheait,  seven  Paoj*koorah  ein  the  rupee i  bailey 
eight  nrt ;  $hM  or  unhusked  rice,  eight  efrs  .*  ju^avy  seven  eSre ; 
lUt,  brought  from  Pes'hawar,  nix  stra ;  roghan  or  clarified  butter,  one 
tir;  gur,  coarse  sugar,  brought  from  Pes'bawar  and  JeUlabitd,  one 
■id  quarter ;  honey,  one  Jtir  and  a  quarter  ;  cotton,  five-eighths  of  a 
about  eighteen  oonoes  English ;  iron  three  eke ;  ki-ik—ih» 
soBTMst  deeeription  of  eotton  oloth— ei^t  Lam-gh^n  yards. 

A  few  articles,  the  produoe  of  Hindibtan,  are  imported ;  but  the 
chiff  im|>()rts,  wliich  consist  of  articles  of  apparel  and  clothing  of 
various  descrii>tionH,  and  a  little  indigo,  are  brought  from  Pes*h^war 
by  the  traders  of  that  city  and  district,  numbers  of  whom  visit  the 
eouBtiy,  and  take  back  in  exchange,  hron,  honey,  and  roghuu  or  cUui^ 
fisd  butter. 

•  Thb  paprr  wnfl  written  a  few  yearn  since :  the  prioea  may  have  thstefovs 
•Utrad,  «Bd  aUowance  for  any  errora  mast  be  made  anoordingly* 
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There  ire  a  number  of  iron  mines  throughout  Panj-korah,  from 
which  all  the  neiirhbouring  countries  are  supplied.  Some  are  situated 
in  the  Las-pur  mountains,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Bir&h-woly 
hat  the  most  extennTe  minee  are  in  the  Aw-ehfri  and  JfjkaJtk  darak^. 
In  fret  the  wtuAb  of  the  Panj-konh  distriet  teems  with  iron  and 
galena  (called  mtrwmk  or  black  antimony  hj  the  Afghins),  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  contuins  other  even  more  valual)le  minerals. 

Great  quantities  of  yellow  soap  are  made  from  the  fat  of  sheep  and 
goats,  at  the  village  of  Gi'ma-tir,  where  all  the  houses,  with  but  few 
ezoeptions,  am  profided  with  cnl'-presMs  and  machines  foe  boiUng  the 
soap,  which  sells  at  the  rate  of  five  Wrt  the  rupee.  This  village  sap* 
plies  the  whole  of  the  snrromidiiig  hill  ooantries  with  this  necessary. 
It  is  held  in  g^reat  estimation  as  being  free  Irom  adulteration  with 
y^'ar  flour  and  the  like  ;  and  is  pure  iat  and  potash. 

There  is  a  eonsiderable  trade  oanied  on  between  the  distriois  to  the 
sootid-east  and  west,  as  well  as  with  Badakhshfa,  (M-^ir,  Yirkand, 
and  other  places  in  Chinese  T6rkistftn,  by  menns  of  kAflUrk»  or  eara* 
Tans.  The  route  to  the  latter  countries  is  through  the  Lahori  Pass, 
near  the  town  of  Dir,  where  the  chief  of  Panj-korah  resides ;  and 
where  he  imposes  a  nnaU  tax  or  transit  duty  on  merehandiae.  Tra- 
veUers  and  traders  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality 
tliroughoQt  the  Panj-korah  distriet ;  and  with  the  exopption  of  the 
independent  tribes  of  the  Si'ah-posh  Kafirs  (who  are  not  subject  to 
the  ruler  of  Lower  Kash-^ar)  who,  at  times,  infest  the  Lahori  Pass, 
the  roads  are  safe,  and  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  the 
trader  may  generally  penetrate  into  the  remotest  valleys,  and  in  the 
hilly  traets,  without  danger  of  heing  molested  by  thieves  or  robbers. 

The  darah9,  or  valleys  to  the  east  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Panj- 
korah  river,  which  divides  the  district  from  north  to  south,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  villages,  claos  occupying  them,  and  names  of 
their  Miad-kimUk  or  head-men,  are  as  follow. 


Bhakolaot  Djlsah. 

VtUage.  0km.  Chiefs  or  ffead-wm, 

Karah,  Shdhi-Khel,  Zardad  Ivhan. 

Deh  Hardn,  Shahi-Khel,  Maa^sum  Kh^. 

Kot-ki,  Shahi-Khel,  Hyder  Khkk, 
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ViUage.  CInn.  Chiefs  or  Hcad-fMn. 

Kan,  Pa-indah-Khely        SaoKi-ullah  Kh^n,  brother 

of  the  Chief  of  Pauj* 

korah. 

Tlinur  kalah,  Nurah-Khel,  Sirdar  Ivlian. 

K\\<ii\  Koh,  ^      „  Mubsan,  and  Ghaffir. 

Dan-wah,  Akhiind  Khel, 

CW-pinh«  Kaovud-Din  Khei,   liuhammad  Khin. 

Shabr,  n     n         n       8B3CW9t  Mi-An. 

Xttn-mindali  Sihib-zdUUlis,  or  dmcfwdantg  of  Bome  holy  num. 

ji^j[j».j-MrnAMMAD  Kuan  Darau. 
Sim-rf.  ra-indahKliel,         Gul  Khan, 

llabat,  Nai«r-iid-(lm  Khel,     Mahabbat  Khin. 

Kiiij.lah,  Mi^  Khel,  Ak4  S6Uib. 

KXw-vf  Baikah. 

This  darah  contains  only  one  viUage,  nauit'd  Dilkliah,  but  tliore  is  a 
number  of  small  bandaht  or  hamlets,  some  of  wliich  do  not  contain 
more  than  a  few  familiea.  Thiis  valley  contains  altogether  about  a 
Ifcoimind  hg!HWff.  The  people  are  Pipindah  Khels,  an«l  the  headman 
Uk  tiM  whole  is  aomtiiaied  by  Ghazan  Khan,  the  chief  of  Panj-korah. 

Malah-kaitd  Dakar. 
This  darah  is  held  by  [teople  of  dirterent  elans.    The  hamlets  are 
Tery  small,  and  tlu»  whole  darah  may  contain  about  eleven  hundred 


Ttfuf AHO  Dasab. 
Akhkrlm,  PA-indah  Khd,       8ayed  Bahmln. 

D6d.bi  »        »»  >3her  MtXi  Khia. 

Tlu-fi'  are  also  several  other  smaller  villages  or  hamlets  containing 
A  kw  iiyuilies. 

Kauij  Dabau. 

Thif  thrah  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  iamilies  descended  from  the  ori« 
pud  inhaWtfft***"  of  the  conntry,  who  live  in  a  state  of  vassahige  to 
Ihetr  Afghdm  conqoeioni.  There  are  also  a  few  Tfisufalii  residbg  in  it, 
belonging  to  the  claiw  already  mentionea. 

*  Arabic  for  a  caravaudarso. 
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Nahak, 

Waraey, 

Izgh&nch, 

Jabar, 

BIbl  Tlwamh, 

1^1  ir  Al-m^, 
Tar-pah-taTy 

Bar  lf-fl1ieii 
Damah'Sior, 

Btitil, 
Bar-kand, 


Kor^koaay, 
N^ht-lmal, 

Habfbl. 

Kamun-gar, 
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NA-IIAK  J)AliAU. 

Fa-indah  Khel,  Chiragh  Sh&h. 

„         „  Bazue. 

Gudaey  Khel,  AUah  Yar  KMo. 

Siil(^  Kbel,  Sayed  Amir. 

U-sheeI  Dabah. 
Sult&n  Khel. 
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W  ft 

H(-in  Ehd, 


Pi-fndali  Khel, 


K4zC,  iBabd-ur-Bahmio. 

n  n 
Satyid  Adam. 

M  If 

jEabd-unah  Ehin. 

Zarif  Khan. 
Hajdm  KL4d. 


Bab  (Uppkb)  l7-flHKBf  Dabah. 

Pi-fndah  Khal,        Anwar  8h£k  Khln. 


99 
99 

t1 


99 
99 

»» 


Mf-^n  Khel,  or  de- 
sct'iidants  of 
Akhund  Darwe- 
iah,and  hiafamily, 


ft 


99 


1 


Ahmad  Ehin. 

Fazal  Shah. 

Sher-i-Zamun. 

Khair-ullali  Mi-iSn. 

Karim  Dad,  a  direct  dc« 
aeendant  of  the  oelebrat* 
ed  Akhibd  Darweiah^ 
author  of  the  Makhn 
Pualito.* 

Mi-in  Nasbn. 


it  >» 

Nurah  Khel,  ITasib. 
This  lati  mentioned  village  derives  its  name,  signifying,  in  the 
Persian  language,  "  Bow-maker,"  from  the  fact  of  the  first  inhabitanta 
having  been  makera  of  that  weapon,  for  which  their  deecendanti  are 
etill  celebrated, 

Zabah-Khel  Dabah. 

This  valley  contains  a  number  of  small  hamlets  having  but  few 
inhabitants.    The  heiui-maa  ia  appointed  by  Ghazan  Khau,  the  chief. 

*  Vat  aooowit  of  his  writings^  see  mj  FaiThlo  Gnauaar. 
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BkIl  Darah. 

Thb  TiUflj  is  yery  aeeliided,  bemg  inclosed  on  all  sides  faj  lofty 
tdOs ;  and  the  hainkts  sie  yeiy  small.  The  people  pay  a  small  tax  to 
Oliasan  Kliin. 

Tlie  following  darahs  and  villages  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Psuj'korah  mer. 

HXrano  Darah. 
This  Tsllej  contuns  a  number  of  small  hamlets,  many  of  which  ave 
DOW  in  rains  and  deserted.  The  siint  or  shrine  of  a  saint,  named 
Ghia  SAib,  is  sitnated  in  this  darak. 

Siiuii  Dakaii. 

The  river  Biijdwrr,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Panj- 
korah,  flows  through  this  darah  from  west  to  east ;  and  :ilter  receiving 
the  Jandawol  and  B6b&  ^arah  rivers,  from  the  valleys  bearing  those 
names,  joins  the  BirlhwoL  The  darah  of  Birlhwol,  through  which 
the  last  named  river  flows,  before  entering  the  darah  of  Shdh,  lies 
higher  up,  and  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

There  are  numerous  small  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  this 
valley,  the  whole  of  which  have  numerous  gardens  au>d  orchards* 
Gfaasan  Khan  of  Dir,  the  chief,  t^pmnts  the  head*man. 

BIhI  Kabah  Dabah. 
This  valley  contains  small  hamkts  only.    The  people  were  formerly 
independent,  and  were  under  a  chit'f  or  head-man  of  their  own,  named 
Aslam  Khin ;  but  several  years  since  it  became  dependent  on  (jrluuan 
Khln,  who  appmnts  a  head-man  of  his  own. 

BibXhwol  Basah. 

The  chief  place  in  this  valley  is  Bir^hwol,  hence  its  name,  and  that 
of  its  river.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  petty  independent  chief,  named 
Muhammad  iEali  Khan,  of  the  Afghan  trihe  of  Tarkolani,  which 
posMsses  Bajiiwrr  ;  and,  therefore,  although  included  in  Panj-korab,  it 
an  scaroely  be  deemed  a  dependency  of  it,  as  the  chief  pays  no  tri- 
bute to  Ohasan  KhAn.  There  aire  several  iron  mines  in  this  valley, 
which  have  been  worked  for  oentories  past.  There  are  also  several 
hamlets,  bat  they  are  small  in  size. 

MAiDAir  Dabah. 
The  only  village  of  any  size,  contained  in  this  darah,  is  IChemah, 
inhabited  by  Qhihi  Kheb,  of  whom  Birfin  is  the  head-man.  There 

V  2 
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are,  however,  numerous  email  hunletB.  The  peopks  have  the  name  of 
being  the  only  lobbers  in  the  dirtriet  of  Piuij-l^onh,  whidii  may  be 
aoooimted  for,  in  some  neasore,  from  fhe  ftct  of  this  irolley  being  the 
most  diffieolt  of  acoeia  in  the  whole  distrtet. 

Pavj-korah  Darah. 

Bar  (upper)  Panj-korah,        Sultan  Khel,       Sher  yEali, 
Kuz  (lower)  Paiy-konihy         „       „  Pagul. 
PA(4w,  „       M  Mardin. 

Bf  r,  the  residenoe  of  the  chief. 

IHr,  the  capital  of  the  Fimj-korah  district,  contains  abont  two  hnndied 
houses,  not  including  the  citadel,  and  some  twelve  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  protected  by  a  considerable  fortress  or  citadel,  situated  on 
a  high  mound  or  cniinenee,  a  spur  from  the  Lds-pur  mountains.  The 
walls,  which  arc  snbstantially  built  of  mud  and  stone,  are  about  four 
hundred  yards  long,  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  twelve  yiirds  in 
height;  and  are  flanked  by  four  towers  or  bastions.  Within  tho 
dtsdel,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  there  is  a  laige  mosque^ 
besides  several  other  buildings,  including  the  residence  of  the  chief 
Ghazan  Khan,  and  his  numerous  family,  together  with  his  immediate 
followers,  constituting  his  standing  army,  the  whole  of  whom,  with 
their  families,  amount  to  about  two  thousand  live  hundred  people.* 

There  are,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  valleys,  numerous  small  hamlets. 

SlIAMds-OAB  DaBAH. 

Shamiir-gar,         Pa-indah  Khel, 

Khir,  „        „  AUahTirKhin. 

Aml4k-n4r9  The  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
J'abilak,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  called  by  the 

Yusulzis  raayats  (vassals)  and  fakirs  (villains). 

The  two  smaller  daralis  of  T\h.(xN  ki'  and  Dudda  are  contiguous  to 
this  valley,  and  open  into  it.    They  contain  a  few  hamlets. 

The  other  chief  places  in  the  Panj-korah  Dacah,  are  GhiuuU,t 
Ghakyi-toa,  Arottah  Sin,  and  Panah-k^Sd;. 

•  BAba.r  colln  this  place  Panj-korah,  probably  m  it  was  tl>p  rnpitnl  of  tho 
district.  Ue  uotioes  it  as  follows.  '*  Fauj-korah  lies  a  litUo  abuvu  tho  niiildlo 
of  tiie  dope  of  the  hilL  It  is  pcecwoiy,  for  nearly  a  ftof,  to  oUnib  np,  lajriug 
ho\A  of  the  ground."    MsMOixs,  pp.  250. 

t  feUgniljrijB|{^  in  Pas'bfeo^  a  detadied  hilL 
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Tite  chief  lAxdr,  or  market  towns,  or  marts  of  trade  in  the  district 

arc,  Dir,  Bir4h  \v(il,  S:un*-kli<'il,  and  L'warrf-klial. 

There  are  three  other  darnhH  dependent  on  Di'r,  or  the  Panj-korah 
Darah,  viz.  KXsH-^lEf,  so  called  from  leading  into  Kiish-kar  hy  the 
Lihori  Pass ;  Do-BUKdI,  by  the  other  Pass  through  which  Jj^asb-^^ 
maj  be  reached  in  two  stages ;  and  KAHis.  They  all  three  contain 
some  small  hamlets  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 

Prom  the  Mudan  Darah  towards  the  west,  there  is  a  route  leading 
into  BajawTT ;  and  another  from  the  Birah-vvol  Darah,  in  tliu  sanio 
dinx-tion.  There  are  also  two  principal  routes  into  Suwat  from  the 
Panj-korah  district  ;  one  through  the  LT-sheri,  and  the  other  through 
the  Karu  Darah.  l^nxieeding  south  from  the  villaj^  of  Ti'm6r-kalah 
and  Kat^kalsh,  and  passing  through  the  small  district  of  TiUbh  (a 
dort  acooont  of  whi^  will  be  foand  Ibrther  on),  the  main  road  leads 
by  Haabtnagar  to  Pes*h&war.  It  is  good,  and  clear  of  obstmction, 
and  is  ^he  only  one  by  which  guns  could  be  taken  into  Panj-korah. 
Suitan  ^Sluha-innad  Khan,  Harakzi,  the  hrother  of  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan  of  Kal)ul  (a  pei-son  who  is  likely  to  eaiise  us  some  trouhle  ere 
long,  when  the  Dost  shall  have  heen  gathered  to  his  fathers),  entered 
the  Panj-korah  district  by  this  road,  sereral  times,  whilst  he  was  in 
possession  of  Pes'hiwar. 

Qfaaian  Khte  of  Pftnj-korah  is  the  most  powerM  chief  amongst 
(he  whole  of  the  Tt^snfisis,  whether  Tibuf  or  Mandar ;  and  by  his 
p^??it  ahilities  and  foresight,  has  rendered  himself,  for  many  ycai-s  past, 
rejspei  ted  by  all  the  other  ])rinees  ami  chieftains  of  these  parts,  lie 
U  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chief  of  liajjiwiT ;  and  is  in  alliance 
with  the  rulers  of  CbitrdI  and  Upper  Kdsh-l^.  He  is  the  son  of 
JiUuBk  Khin,  mentioned  by  Elphinstone  in  his  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kibnl,  son  of  Zafiur  Khfo,  son  of  GhuUm  Khin,  son  of  Akhtiud 
Ilyas ;  and  bdongs  to,  and  is  the  chief  of,  the  F^mdah  £hdl  braneh 
of  the  Yiisufzi  tribe,  which  is  also  known  as  the  *^  Akh^md  Kor*' 
Kii^iiifying,  in  tlie  Pus'hto  languai^e,  "  The  Teacher's  family  or  house.** 
At  the  time  these  notes  were  miulc,  three  years  since,  Ghaz  m  Khdn 
was  abont  seiventy  years  of  age,  and  has  since  probably  died ;  but  I 
hare  not  henrd  of  his  decease. 

The  IbOowing  tradition  concerning  the  IbondsAion  of  the  fiunfly  of 

•  Sam,  Icv.  l,  flat. 
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Akhtmd  Ujis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Mughal  Emperor 

Aorangzeb,  is  related  by  the  people  of  those  parte : — Akh^d  HyiB,  a 
Danvesh  and  God-fearing  man,  was  blessed  with  two  sons-  Aiyub  and 
Ismaanl.  The  former  who  was  the  elder  brother,  had  oecasion,  one 
day,  to  give  some  admonition  to  the  younger,  which  the  latter  was  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  in  fnture,  so  he  left  the  paternal  roof  in  disgust, 
and  proceeded  to  KiLhul ;  and  although  of  tender  years  onlj»  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  service  with  the  Governor  of  that  provinoe.  Hera 
his  cleverness  and  great  talents  att  racted  his  master's  notice ;  and  he 
was  advanced  from  one  post  to  another,  mitil,  such  was  the  contideuce 
placed  in  him,  he  was  admitted  within  the  Haram-sariley — the  most 
private  fl^partmenta. 

One  dajr,  the  Governor,  who  a])poars  to  have  been,  himself,  under 
petticoat-government,  luul  a  dispute  with  his  wife,  which  ended  in  her 
beating  the  ruler  of  the  province  with  one  of  her  slippers.  Aiyub 
happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  tended,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  add  to  the  shame  of  his  master,  consequent  on  such  an 
exposure.  In  order  to  comfort  the  Governor,  if  possible,  and  soothe 
his  irritated  feelings,  Aiyub  remarked,  that  the  women  of  all  countries 
are  naturally  violent  in  teuij)er,  as  well  as  tyrannical  in  disposition  ; 
and,  that  in  liis  own  country  they  were  more  violent  still,  and  had 
even  been  known  to  take  the  lives  of  their  husbands.  He  therefore 
begged  bis  master  to  take  no  further  notice  of  his  wife's  behavbur, 
but  to  serve  her  after  the  same  fiudiion  in  future,  should  sho  indulge 
in  such  fits  of  violence. 

After  this  untoward  occurrence,  however,  the  Governor,  fearing,  no 
doubt,  lest  the  matter  might  leak  out,  and  that  he  should,  conse- 
quently, become  a  laughing-stock  amongst  the  people,  took  care  to 
treat  Aiydb  with  great  connderation,  and  never  to  be  angry  with  him ; 
in  fact,  he  let  him  have  his  own  way  entirely.  Ho  accordingly  rose 
in  his  master*8  favour  more  than  ever,  particularly  when,  after  int^ui- 
ries,  he  found  that  Aiydb  hud  faithfully  kept  his  secret. 

Aiyub  at  length  became  desirous  of  revisiting  his  home  and  friends; 
and  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Governor  oi  KAbul,  with  great  honoui^ 
and  loaded  with  presents,  both  In  money  and  goods. 

There  being  no  mechanics  or  artizans  in  his  own  country,  Aiyiil) 
obtained  permission  from  the  Governor  to  take  along  with  him  Irora 
K6bul,  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  huntsmani  together 
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with  their  families,  who  settled  in  Panj-korah.  Their  children  followed 
the  oocnpatioiift  of  their  lathers,  and  their  descendants  are  now  a  oon- 
AfaraWe  eommiimfy,  nraoh  respected  in  the  country.  These  people 
M  known  as  faHtM^  a  name  also  borne  bj  the  aboriginals  of  those 
parts,  subject  to  the  Ytisufjrf  Afghans. 

Aiviib  was  also  attended  by  a  number  of  other  followers  ;  and 
shortly  after  lie  reached  home,  Akhiind  Ily^,  his  father,  who  was  still 
sGie,  called  his  two  sons  into  his  presence  and  said  unto  them :  "  Out 
of  tlie  goods  of  this  worid,  I  have  but  two  things  to  beq[neatli — mj 
swovd,  and  my  hamlMC*  (a  wooden  bowl,  or  a  gourd,  in  which  a  Dar- 
wesh  receives  alms)  :  "  take  your  choice  of  them."  Ismlsiil,  the  elder 
bnjther,  chose  the  kachkul,  and  Aiyiib  the  sword  ;  and  soon  after, 
Akhund  Ilyas,  who  had  attained  a  great  age,  was  gathered  to  his 
iathen.  The  children  of  Isminil  practise  austerity ;  and  are  seekers 
after  "  the  tmtii*'*  unto  this  day.  They  have  the  credit  of  being  very 
learned.  AiyfTl),  who  kept  up  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  at  length, 
obtained  the  title  of  Khan  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  ;«equired 
considerable  i)<)wer,  which  increased  from  generation  to  generation,  up 
Im>  the  time  oi  J^Lasim  Khan,  father  of  Ghazan  Khan,  the  present  chief, 
whose  role  extended  over  twelve  thousand  £unilies  of  the  YtisuM  tribe. 

Klaim  Khin  was  the  ikther  of  three  sons— And,  Ghaaan,  and 
Ssaed-uUah — by  three  several  Ydsnfzi  mothers,  each  of  different  clans. 
A£4d,  the  eldest,  by  some  untoward  and  unfortunate  chance,  became 
the  slayer  of  bis  father ;  and  some  time  subsequently,  was,  in  like 
Bsaner,  slain  by  the  youngoit  brother  Saad-ullah^  in  retaliation. 
Tbew  evenfes  occurred  during  the  short  and  stormy  reign  of  Shih 
Mahmdd,  (son  of  Tim^  Shih,  and  oonsequently  brother  of  the  unfor- 
liiiiatrs,  Shiih-i-Zanian  and  Sh^h  ShujAa?-ul-mulk),  over  the  kingdom 
of  Kabul,  about  the  commencement  ot  the  present  century. 

Qhasan  Klian  was  possessed  of  prudence  and  foresiixht  in  no  small 
itgreeu  fie  also  bad  great  wealth ;  and  succeeded,  by  degrees,  in 
gsimng  over  the  people  to  his  ride ;  and  with  the  support  and  assist- 
aee  of  the  late  Shih  Kator  of  Ohitrfl,  or  Lower  ^ibh-k&r,  he  was 
icknowledged  as  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  ruler  of  the  whole  country 
of  Panj-korah.  The  former  Mendship  with  the  late,  has  been  con- 
tinned  with  the  present,  ruler  of  Chitril — ^Tajammul  Shih,  son  of 
Shfli  Kator.  Ohaian  Shin,  however,  is  at  enmity  with  his  younger 
•  bufi-iiim :  800  my  "  Selections  iiioii  iue  Poetky  or  the  A>ouii<s." 
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brother  Saa?(l-nllah,  vvlio  still  continues  at  the  head  of  some  four  thou- 
sand  lamilies.  In  the  month  oi  Mukarram,  in  the  year  1839,  during 
our  oociq«tion  of  AfghinuUa,  «mie  canaeof  dispute  hariiig  ariaen 
befcweoD  them,  thej  aaaemblad  ihoir  foUowera,  and  Obaiaa  Khin 
advanced  against  brother ;  but  the  foroea  separated  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  in  wliich  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  their  people  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  Panj-korah  chieftain  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  late 
Cbvenimeiit  of  Lahore,  during  the  time  of  Mahsraji  lianjit  and 
JCahir&ja  Sher  Singh ;  and  they  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  sending 
presents  to  each  other.   In  1889,  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  late 

Jlaiylt  Singh  to  eoiailiate  the  Panj-korali  cliief,  he  sent  him  amongst 
other  valuable  pn^senti^,  a  tine  elephant ;  in  return  for  which  Ghazan 
Khin  sent  the  Mahiriji  several  fine  Kohistdni  horses,  and  some  other 
raritieB,  through  Sul^An  Muhammad  Khlm,  Btakzi,  who  then  beld 
Pes'hiwar  of  the  Seihh  ruler.  During  the  time  that  fte  Neapolitan 
Avitahile  was  Govi  rnor  of  Pes'hdwar  for  the  Lahore  Govenmient, 
tlie  chief  of  Panj-korah  used  to  send  him  Chitrdl  slave-girl«  for 
his  seraglio,  besides  male  slayes,  &om  the  hill  countries  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

The  regular  paid  troops  of  Ghacan  Eh^  do  not  exceed  two  hun- 
drsd  men  s  but  the  UIM  or  mHitia,  or  feudal  retainers,  amoutit  to 

above  ten  thousand  matchlock  men  j  and  they  can  be  assembled  on 
very  short  warning. 

The  chief  subordinates  of  Ghacan  Khin,  or  liis  ministers  as  they 
are  termed,  are*  his  son  B&hmat-ullah  Khto,  Suyed  Mir  ^ial4m,  l^Jtai 
.ffiabd-ui^Bahmto,  of  the  Pi-indah  Khel,  and  jfiabd-ul-^ldir,  who 
was  formerly  a  slave,  but  has  now  become  the  N6zir  of  income  and 
expenditure. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  HaayaU  or 
Fakk9^  who  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  YibufiBis  theraaelveB. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  tiie  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inha* 
bitants  whom  the  A^hans  found  there  when  they  conquered  thoas 

parts  at  the  end  of  the  and  beginninij;:  of  tlie  tiReenth  century.  They 
are  also  called  iSuwutis,  and  Degiius  ;  and  are,  \v  ith  the  iShalmanis  and 
other  tribes,  such  as  Uiudkis,  Awdns,  Parauchahs  and  othen,  Uie 
original  people  of  these  parts.  It  ia  strange  that  those  who  say  ao 
much  about  Herodotus^  and  the  llucrvcs^  who  they  contend  are  the 
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Afghan)*,  do  not  first  provide  for  these  people,  who  were  in  those 
countries  when  the  Afi^hdns  conquered  them,  wd  had  been  there  C6ii« 
tnzMt  ptevionsly.   As  I  said  before,  the  greaiet  pait  of  thoie  people, 
aoir  to  be  fimnd  in  the  ooimtEy  held  by  the  Tdsu&f a,  are  catted  Saw»- 
tis,  and  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  in  thmr  odnntry* 
after  it  was  conquered  ;  a  goodly  number  of  Degans  ;  sonic  Hindkis, 
who  have  emigrated  from  the  Panjab ;  a  few  Kashmiris,  and  Hindtii, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  desire  of  gain ;  and  some  members  of  other 
A%hin  tribes  who  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from  their  own  people,  and 
who  thereby  have  become  degraded  to  the  rank  of  the  JFfaArIrs  and 
Magf&tf.   The  FaMr9  cannot  hold  land,  and  are  not  considered  eqnal 
to  their  conquiTors,  wlio  live  like  Spartans  among  Helots ;  and  tliey 
are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  Jirgahs  or  assemblies  of  the  clans. 
They  are  subject  to  the  person  on  whose  land  they  dwell,  who  is  styled 
the  Kkimmd  or  master.  They  pay  him  a  small  tax  and  are  obliged  to 
work  for  him  gratis,  for  certain  periods,  like  the  viXiavM  in  our  own 
eonntry  in  days  gone  by.    The  master  can  beat,  or  even  take  the  life 
of  his  Racpyats  or  Fahirs,  without  being  questioned  for  it.    But,  at 
the  game  time,  they  are  sure  of  every  protection  from  their  Khdioind, 
vbo  would  not,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  permit  any  other  person  to 
isjine  them.  They  may  pursue  any  trade,  work  as  labourers  for  their 
mm  sdTantage,  or  rent  land  as  a  Bazgar,  and  their  master  would  have 
DO  demand  upon  them  but  for  tlie  fixed  rent,  a  few  taxes,  and  a  certain 
share  of  their  labour,  as  ah-eady  mentioned  ;  and,  altogether,  they  are 
ttildly  treated.    The  Khawind  is  deterred  from  ill-treating  his  Faktrt 
fium  the  disgrace  attached  to  oppression  by  the  Y4iufzis,  as  well  as 
the  other  A%hin  tribes ;  and,  moreover,  a  Fakir  or  Maayai^  if  op- 
PRMed  can  remove  to  the  lands  of  another  Afghdn,  who  would  gladly 
weave,  and  ^ve  him  protection,  for  there  is  a  great  competition  fcr 
tWm.  The  number  of  clam<  and  independent  communiticr;  auioog  the 
Afghins  are  a  great  protection  to  these  people ;  and  should  one  of 
^^tok  receive  any  deadly  injury  requiring  retaliation,  he  could  reveuge 
Mnidf  on  his  oppressor,  and  afterwards  fly  to  another  dan,  or  inde- 
IModent  community,  and  demand  protection,  which  would  always  be 
Irecly  granted. 

The  Khawind  is  not  permitted  to  extort  money  from  his  Fakir ; 
but  he  is  allowed  to  levy  a  few  fines,  such  as,  on  the  settlement  of  a 
*  I  ihall  retorn  to  the  ssbjeci  of  the  Snwitis  in  a  future  paper. 
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Fakir  upon  hb  land,  on  a  marria^  amon^  them,  and  on  account  of 
Crimea,  both  of  minor  and  more  serious  consequence.  The  amount  of 
these  hnes  are  iixed  by  custom,  and  any  attempt  to  extort  more  would 
be  oonndered  groM  oppraMun.  They  aie  not  forbidden  to  cany  amu, 
bat  rardj  do  lo. 

Moet  of  tbese  people  work  as  hnsbandmen,  but  tome  feed  herds  of 

cattle  on  the  mountains,  and  some  amass  money  by  tlie  profits  of  tlieir 
labours  as  artizans ;  for  an  Afghim  considers  any  handicraft  trade  a 
disgrace. 

TiiisH. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  must  give  some  account  of 
ths  small  district  of  Tdlash,  which  is  also  held  by  the  Yusufzis,  aiul  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  Pan  j  korali,  of  which  it  forms  the  southern 
portioa.  It  oonsasts  of  the  oblong  strip  of  land  through  which  the 
liTer  of  Fsig-korah  flows,  after  its  junotion  with  the  river  of  Bij-iwTTt 
as  ftr  as  its  jtinctaon  with  the  Snwit.  It  is  consequently  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Baj-awrr,  and  to  the  south  by  tlie  hills  held  by  tho 
Utmdn  Khel,  an  independent  tribe  of  Alghans.  Tdhish  is  well 
watered,  and  is,  therefore,  eiceedingly  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and 
very  populous  for  its  extent.  It  exports  a  good  desl  of  grain  to 
Pes*h4war,  the  main  road  between  which,  and  Panj-korah,  Badakh* 
shun,  and  the  two  IjCfish-k^rs,  lies  through  it. 

The  chief  towns,  or  large  villages  of  Talash,  with  the  names  of  the 
clans  to  which  their  inhabitants  belong,  and  their  head-men,  are  as 
follow. 

VUki^  or  Town,  OUm.  Ckkf  or  Hiead^aum» 

Bagh,  ShAi  Kbel,  GhuMm  Sbfii. 

Shanisi  Khan,  „         „  Afzal  Khan. 


Kambatta  i, 
Amluk  Darah,  Ka^yats  or  Fakirs, 

Muoho^  Niirah  Khel,  Gbasan  £h^. 

Bioru.  rShihi  Kbel  and  8her8bai,and 

^  INdrabKbel,  AfeaKh&L 

The  village  of  Kamdn-gar,  the  people  of  which  are  bow-makers  by 
trade — hence  the  name  of  their  village — is,  sometimes,  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Tdl^h  district,  hut  it  is,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
JT-Aai  Darah  of  Panj-kofah.  It  has  been,  therefore,  mentioned  nmoqg 
ihe  villages  of  the  Bar  (n^par)  CT-sheci  Dinb,  alieady  noiioed. 
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There  are  numerous  small  hamlets  in  Talash,  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  Ndrah  Khe^  who  oonatitate  the  most  considerable  number  of  its 
inhabitntR. 

The  district  <^TIlteh  isTeiyziili  in  moniiinents  of  antiqiiiiy,  con- 
Biting  of  domes  or  cupolas,  on  the  fhce  of  one  of  whioh,  I  am  inform- 
ed, there  are  several  tablets,  half  a  yard  long,  and  inscribed  in  an 
unknown  character,  said  to  be  Yiin^ni  or  Greek,  but  probably  Pali. 
If  Ga-ek,  the  examinatiou  of  these  ancient  monuments  would,  no 
doobt,  throw  an  eztensiTe,  and  deaiWy  light  on  the  prooeedings  of  tho 
Greeks  in  these  quarters,  which  are  so  mtied  np  with  nonsensical 
bbles,  aa  to  finnish  ready  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  ignorant  of 
^  antecedeutti  of  the  Afghan  nation,  for  working  out  their  own 
theories. 


Os  ike  8y$tem  mi^loyed  •»  OuiUmng  ike  FSgwee  qf  DMee  mud 
other  SeUjfioue  Drawiit^s,  at  praeHeed  tfi  Ladak^  Ztuikar^  ^o, 

(Cummiuucated  by  Capi.  U.  U.  Godwin  Austen,  F.  E.  G.  S.,  2iid  AsBist.  G.  T. 

Survey  of  India.) 

As  I  believe  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  the  above  subject, 
ind  as  I  only  accidentaUy  discovered  its  eiistence  when  in  Zaskar 
Isit  summer  (1862)  I  have  been  led  to  write  a  few  lines  regarding  it ; 
trusting  that  they  may  prove  of  interest  to  some,  and  add  to  our 

kitowledge  of  the  history  and  customs  connected  with  the  ancient 
rtl^iuu  of  the  Buddhists.  I  do  not  claim  any  new  discovery  in  this 
paper,  as  others  may  have  observed  the  method  of  drawing  long  sinoe. 
It  hai  a  resemblance  to  that  adopted  by  onnelves  in  teaching  Figure 
Diawing,  and  it  was  when  shewing  this  to  a  native  draftsman  of 
Shtlar,  a  village  near  Padumy  that  he  produced  a  sketch  of  a  figure 
ouUuied  ajs  shewn  in  the  a<.compuuying  plates,  as  also  that  oi  the 
"Churtun"  or  "  Offertory  Temple." 

Tlte  system  of  the  Erst  shews  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  in  its 
^tUils,  but  ia  far  moro  intricate  than  our  simple  way,  where  more  is 
left  to  the  talent  of  the  artist. 
The  Beity  thus  given  as  a  specimen  is  Sakya  Thubba,  or  Bhuddha. 
lilt'  lir«t  line  laid  down  is  the  perpendicular  Aii,  to  which  a  line 
(No.  20)  is  drawn  at  right  angles,  and  on  cither  side  of  AB  on  this 
fine  are  laid  off  liom  a  scale  proportions  equal  to  13^  4, 2, 8»  and  lines 
I^nUel  to  AB  drawn  through  these  points.   On  the  two  outer  lines, 
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oommcncincr  the  20tb,  parts  equal  to  4,  4,  4,  12,  4,  12,  4,  8,  4,  4,  4,  ^, 
4,  4,  4,  aw  laid  ott"  in  the  above  succession,  and  the  points  connected  •  • 
by  lines  which  will  be  all  parallel  to  the  1st  (No.  20).  The  square 
Ibr  the  fooe  is  sunilarly  formed  by  kying  off  from  the  same  scale  part« 
6  and  a  on  ather  side  of  X,  the  outer^Mii  2  delineating  tiie  breadth 
of  ears,  and  a  part  equal  to  2  laid  off  on  either  side  of  Y  defines  that 
of  the  nose  and  mouth  by  lines  dniwn  to  X  from  those  points. 

The  mouth  is  placed  half-way  between  14  and  15,  and  its  width,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nose,  is  defined  by  the  lines  XEs  and  XF2.  The 
arc  of  a  eurde  described  with  a  radios  ftom  centre  of  mouth  to  Es  or 
Fs  defines  the  chin.  The  part  between  the  fines  15  and  16  within  the 
square  DCEF  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  horizontal  lines,  the 
lowest  part  (I)  gives  marking  ol*  nostrils,  the  tliird  detines  the  eyes, 
the  outer  and  inner  comers  ol  which  are  determined  by  lines  drawn  as 
in  the  aooompanyii^  plan. 

The  eye-brows  lie  on  16,  as  also  the  top  of  the  ear,  the  long  lobe  of 
which  reaches  to  14  on  a  lerel  with  the  chin.  A  cmre  from  Hs 
risinc^to  J  8  delines  the  crown  of  tlicliead;  the  circular  i^dory  KrST  round 
which  is  described  from  0  iis  a  centre,  between  the  eye-brows.  A  second 
glory  (aa  it  may  be  termed,)  UK  and  LT  is  described  round  the  body 
firom  the  pomt  P  on  line  7.  These  glories  are  in  the  paintings  coloured 
differently.  Lines  from  the  intersection  of  I  and  14,  J  and  14  to 
B  form  a  triangle,  and  on  4,  5,  6  give  the  sides  of  the  alms  dish,  rest- 
ing on  the  palm  of  the  lell  hand.  Another  trianj^lo  being  made  with 
its  angles  at  Y  and  the  points  on  the  line  KL  where  the  perpendiculars 
through  J  and  1  intersect  it,  the  nipples  of  the  breast  lie  on  its  two 
fides  where  they  are  intersected  by  line  10.  A  third  triangle,  apex  at 
ABir  to  Lis  Ks  gives  the  slope  of  the  thighs  in  a  sitting  posture,  while 
again  lines  I3  to  J  on  KL,  and  J;j  to  T  on  KL  give  direction  of  shin 
and  instep  to  points  of  the  great  toes.  On  reference  to  the  plates  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  other  parts  of  the  body  are  made  to  fail  on  the 
intersections  of  the  different  lines. 

These  figures  are  seen  in  every  monastery  painted  on  both  canvass 
and  silk,  the  latter  being  generally  brought  from  Llassa ;  they  are  often 
remarkable  both  for  their  richness  of  colouring  and  sharpness  of  outline. 
Many  similar  figures  scratched  on  ilat  stones  are  put  as  offerings  on 
the  Maui  Walls  and  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  oonntiy,  more  espe- 
cially in  Zaslur. 
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The  nmyttrity  of  their  proportions  and  caH  of  coantenuioM  i« 

striking,  and  must  be  attributable  to  the  above  described  mechanical 
mode  of  laying  out  the  iigure,  which  may  probably  be  \mA  ail  over 
Thibet. 

I  was  miaUe  to  obtain  copies  of  their  many  other  deities^  such  as 
Chamba,  Chandaok  Gxokna,  (female),  Ghooshong,  Ae.,  but  I  imagine 

there  is  a  like  rule  for  drawing  each  ;  I  shall  try  and  obtain  further 
information  regarding  them  next  season. 

The  drawing  of  the  Churtilu  (PL  III.)  which  I  send  is  also  taken 
from  a  native  plan  on  which  the  measurements  are  given.  I  have 
entered  the  names  of  the  di£R»rent  parts,  which  I  find  are  not  given 
in  CHmmngham*s  work  on  Ladalc.  The  part  called  '  Chuksam*  or 
*  Chugsum  Kolor'  always  hiis,  as  its  r.ame  implies,  13  discs,  Chugsum 
meaning  thirteen; — there  is  perhaps  some  reason  lor  it,  for  when  I 
shewed  Cimning^iam*8  XXVIIIth  Plate  of  a  churtun  to  the  Lhamas, 
they  at  onoe  ooonted  the  number  of  discs  and  informed  me  that  three 
had  been  left  out.  The  letter  in  the  centre  is  the  syllable  Hon*' 
which  is  brought  into  all  the  mantras  repeated  by  the  people. 

These  Churtuns  are  picturesque  buildings,  and  reminded  me  much 
of  the  PagtKlas  in  iiurmah  on  a  small  scale,  for  in  Ladak  they  are 
rarely  over  40  £eet  in  height,  and  are  generally  very  much  smaller. 
The  sides  of  the  lower  portion  are  often  adorned  by  cleverly  modeUed 
work  in  relief,  rej)resenting  some  imaginary  animal,  between  a  man 
an  i  l)ir(l,  or  a  8i»rt  of  griffin,  with  a  border  of  scroll-work.  Tlie 
u[ipcr  portion,  "Thoodkeb,"  m  the  better  kind  of  churtun  is  made  of 
metal,  and  I  was  told  that  in  former  times  gilt  churtuns  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  monasteries  or  Qonpahs. 
The  churtun  dose  under  the  palace  at  Leh  is  a  good  specimen  and  its 
name  ^'Stunzin  Num-gyal"  is  well  known  all  over  Ladak,  so  much  so 
that  a  song  has  been  written  about  it.  At  the  monastery  of  Himis 
there  is  also  a  very  pretty  model,  coloured  white  and  ornamented  with 
good  gilt  scroll-work,  and  inlaid  with  rough  turquoises,  carbuncles^ 
agates,  Ac.  There  are  a  few  more  good  ones  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, but  during  the  ]>ogra  conquest  of  the  country,  many  of  the  best 
religious  buildings  were  destroyed,  or  uioiu  or  less  injured. 

When  surveying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padum  in  Zaskar,  I  dis- 
covered  in  a  field  near  the  monastery  of  SenI,  several  stone  figures  as 
shewn  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  (PI.  lY.)  They  had  been  set 
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up  Qfk  a  tligbt  ounre,  and  the  highest  standmg  in  the  centre  wm 

about  7\  fb.  hii^h.  Sevcnil  had  evidently  disappeared,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  given  on  a  larger  scale  (PI.  V.)  they  were  very  much 
worn  and  the  features  quite  obUterate<l.  I  could  obtain  no  information 
at  the  time  as  to  what  they  were  called.  The  Lhama  with  me  from  the 
monaeteiy  oloee  bj,  called  them  Bekoo,  said  they  were  Tery  very  old 
and  that  no  one  knew  who  had  made  them.  The  head-dress  was  pecu- 
liar, uor  have  I  seen  it  worn  by  any  in  that  country  at  the  present 
da}'.  The  smaller  figure  holda  the  Doige  or  Sceptre,  which  points  out 
that  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  They  ere  probably  Tery  early,  dating 
from  when  that  religion  was  first  introduced  into  Zaskar ;  the  rudenesa 
and  bed  pro|)ortion  of  the  figures  display  t^e  handiwork  of  a  people 
far  behind  the  present  race,  wlio  to  all  their  drawinijrs  and  modellings 
give  a  finish  and  exactness  not  usual  even  in  the  plains  oi  India.  I 
oould  discover  no  signs  whatever  of  any  inscription  having  been  cut 
on  either  of  the  images, — ^the  Tery  worn  state  of  the  stone  must  have 
obliterated  it,  had  there  ever  been  any.  Their  age  I  must  leave  to  be 
settled  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  the  early  Bhuddists, 
and  who  nuiv  have  noticed  the  curious  ends  projecting  on  either  side 
of  the  head  in  other  sculptures  of  the  same  period. 


JVbl0  im  a  Umk  SeeUan  at  Sealdah,  CkUouHa.'-Bg  H.  F.  BuufffOBD, 

JL,  M,  8»  Jl£,,  J?,  0,  S* 

.1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  II.  Leonard  the  Gi)vernment  Superintending 

Cngpneer,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  for  drawing  my  attention 

to  a  section  exposed  in  the  large  tank  now  in  course  of  ezcavation  at 

Sealdah,  and  which  seems  to  me  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded 

in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal.   The  tank  is  situated  to  the 

East  of  the  Circular   Eoad,  between  tlie  termini  of  the  Ea,stern 

Bengal  and  Mutlah  Kailways,  and  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 

80  feet  below  the  normal  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  at  that 

spot  14i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  low  spring  tides  in  the  neigh* 

bouring  canal,  and  17  feet  above  that  of  the  lowest  spring  tides  of 

the  dry  sea^son  in  the  Hoogly  river.*    The  bottom  of  the  tank  is 

therefore  154       bolow  the  former,  and  13  feet  below  ,the  latter  level, 

*  These  levels  m  o  ()iiut<^>d  fi-oin  tlio8c  given  in  tho  Report  of  Uie  llmiioipsl 
BogincKDr  on  Ibo  Main  llraiiiage  of  Culcatta* 
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Note  an  a  tank  Section  at  Sealdah. 


I  point  of  some  interest  with  reference  to  tiio  evidence  of  fonner 

laud  surfaces  which  the  section  bab  di;t>clo8cd. 
Seahlah,  Calcutta. 

Fine  saad. 


a 


20  it.  <  Loam  pa8sing  into  blue  clay. 


h  V 

1  ft.     Peat  with  tree  ttompe. 


10  a 


Clav  with  some  sand  and  tree 
stumps. 

f'Lowest  trees  seen. 


15  ft. 


Blue  climch  clajy  with  roots  of 
trues. 


Black  carbonaceous  sand. 


F5g.l. 

The  section  is  iUustrated  in  the  aecompanyin<:^  wood  cut,  Fig.  1. 
The  upper  3  feet  (more  or  k'ss)  consists  of  vci^ctahlc  niouM  and  made 
earth,  and  rest*  on  the  irregular  suriUce  of  bed  a,  the  upper  part  of 
which  eomists  of  fine  loam,  much  like  the  soil  of  paddy  fields,  but 
lariaUe  in  different  parts  of  the  excavation.  Thus  in  some  pkces 
it  eoDsitti  of  fine  sandy  ailt,  minutely  laminated,  and  crumbling 
under  the  slightest  pi  essure :  elsewhere  it  is  more  argillaceous,  and  in 
general  it  is  very  full  of  fragmentary  ve<i;ctable  remains,  too  impi  rfect 
however  to  be  recogrdsed  specilicaily.  This  bed  becomes  more  argil- 
laceous towards  the  lower  part  and  near  the  hsse  is  a  tolerably 
tenacions  day.  Its  total  thickness  avemgeB  17  feet,  the  bottom 
betn|i^  at  20  feet  below  the  actual  surface. 

Jied  is  1  foot  in  lliiclincss,  and  consists  of  an  impui'C  peat,  too 
earthy  to  bum,  when  dry.  In  it  several  stumps  of  Sundri  trees  are 
standing,  the  roots  penetrating  the  bed  immediately  below.  This 
bsd  is  eontiniioas  all  round  the  tank,  and  i^peaia  to  extend  every- 
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where  beneath  Calcutta,  and  also  on  the  Howrah  side  of  the  river,* 
although  its  depth  is  not  evetywhisre  imififfm.  Thna  it  is  exposed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  bebw  Garden  Beaoh,  (at  verj  low  tides,)  and  also 
in  the  rim  bank  at  the  Botanic  Oardens.  At  these  places  its  absolate 
depth  is  about  6  feet  lees  than  at  Sealdah.  In  three  borings  in  Fort 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  mot  with  at  a  depth  of  51  feet, 
whieh,  allowing  for  a  dilVerenee  of  3  ieet  between  the  actual  surface 
levels  of  the  Fort  and  Sealdah,  would  indicate  a  level  28  feet  lower 
than  that  at  Sealdah,  and  not  less  than  84  feet  lower  than  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  conespondenoe  of  this  part  of  the  two  sections 
IS  however  such,  that  notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in  level  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  bed  is  either  continuous  or  approximately  so. 

The  peat  bed  rests  upon  a  thick  de])08it  of  clay,  c,  sandy  in  the  upper 
part,  but  passing  downwards  into  a  stilF  blue  eluneh,  which  contains 
the  stools  of  Sundri  trees  in  situ  at  various  levels,  at  least  as  far 
down  as  30  feet  from  the  surface,  or  10  feet  below  the  peat.  Two  very 
perfect  specimens  of  these  projected  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Theur  roots  penetrated  the  day  beneath^  and 
I  saw  in  the  sides  of  a  little  well  which  had  been  sunk  4  feet  lower, 
that  the  clay  beneath  was  pierced  in  every  direction  by  the  roots  of 
similar  trees.  These  trees  must  therefore  have  grown  at  a  level 
actually  15  a  feet  below  the  lowest  water  level  of  Uie  canal,  and  J  3 
feet  below  that  of  the  Hoogly. 

No  deeper  excavation  was  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Leonard,  that  a  deeper  well  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
tank  and  snbsecpit  ntly  filled  up,  had  shewn  that  the  day  bed  extended 
to  a  depth  of  15  feet  below  the  tank  bottoro,  and  rested  on  a  stratum 
of  very  loose  black  sand,  fetid  from  tl)e  amount  of  vegetable  matt^  r 
whicli  it  contained.  According  to  this,  the  total  thickness  of  the  bed 
is  2o  feet  below*  the  peat,  which  corresponds  very  dosdy  to  that  of 
the  fort  section,  where  the  peat  bed  rests  upon  blue  clay  with  wood 
and  kunkur,  and  yellow  day,  of  a  total  thickness  of  21  to  24  feet ; 
and  this  on  a  stratum  of  wet  reddish  sand. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the  Sealdah  section  is  the  occurrence 
of  tree  stumps  in  situ  at  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  the  evidence 

•  I  nm  infortnod  by  Dr.  Andirpon,  tlint  the  natives  linvo  n  tru'lition  to  the 
efl'ect  that  the  Hooghly  formerly  passed  from  Coesiporo  miuv  miles  to  the  West 
of  Hovmh,  ito  proseat  oonrae  being  thai  ci  an  old  native  canal,  into  which  the 
river  burst  its  way  uhout  150  ycurs  siiic«»,  dcsiTtinj;  its  i>l<l  channel.  Thos  tbs 
UhIs  un  the  two  haukti  of  tiie  actual  river  were  formerly  cuutmooui. 
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alRirded  thereby  of  a  general  depresrion  of  tlie  delta.*  The  trees  in 

question,  specimens  of  which  I  submitted  to  Dr.  Andereon,  were 
pronounced  by  liim  to  bo  Sundri,  a  species,  the  range  of  which,  as 
regards  level,  is  restricted  to  from  2  to  about  10  feet  below  high 
water  mark.  It  grows  only  on  mud,  or  where  the  surface  is  too 
freqnenUj  flooded  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  grass,  but  at  the  same 
time  H  requires  that  its  roots  be  exposed  to  the  war  for  at  least 
terendhoonof  eaeh  tide.  It  is  evident  tiberefore  that  the  trees  at 
Sealdah  ooold  not  have  grown  at  the  level  at  whioh  they  are  now 
found,  but  that  unless  low  water  level  in  the  Hoogly  be  18  or  20 
feft  aV>ove  that  of  the  outer  Soonderbuns,  (where  the  Sundri  now 
grows,)  there  must  have  been  a  depression  of  the  land  surface  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  since  they  grew.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
anj  data  showing  the  relative  low-water  levels  of  the  Hooglj  and 
the  outer  Soonderbunsyt  but  Mr.  Leonard  informs  me  that  there  is  but 
veiy  little  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  Hooglj  and  the  Mutlah 
at  Canning  town,  and  this  is  not  many  miles  above  the  actual  p^eo- 
graphical  range  of  the  Sundri,  while  the  channel  is  so  broad  and  deep 
as  to  forbid  the  assumption  that  there  should  be  any  material  elevation 
of  the  low  tide  level  of  the  former. 

I  think  therefore  we  maj  safely  infer,  remembering  the  range  of 
the  Sundri,  and  that  it  never  grows  to  within  6  or  8  feet  of  the  lowest 
tide  levels,  that  there  must  have  been  a  depression  of  land  to  not  leas 
than  18  or  20  feet,  since  the  trees  grew,  the  stumps  of  which  are  now 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sealdah  tank. 

If  at  the  Fort,  the  wood  found  above  and  below  the  peat  bed  be, 
in  situ,  as  I  think  most  probable,  there  must  have  been  a  depression 
at  this  spot  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  46  to  48  feet ;  but  whether 
tiie  two  land  surfaces  thus  indicated  were  contemporaneous,  and  the 
relative  depression,  consequently,  unequal  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
tiwse  figures,  the  evidence  before  us,  is  I  tiiink,  insufficient  to  establish. 

*  Or  nthsr,  sd£tiba&l  evidenoe,  for  leveral  proofli  of  sobsideiiee  were 

afforded  by  the  section  of  the  Fort  boring. 

•f  Since  the  above  paper  was  read  before  tho  Society,  T  have  obtained  from 
CoL  Gastrell  and  aabsoqucntly  from  Major  Walker's  lioport  of  the  operations  of 
tike  O.  T.  SvTflj  the  aoonrste  height  of  the  sea  level  at  Bii^'iri  with  rafe- 

rt'ncc  to  Calcutta. 

The  mean  height  of  sea  level  above  the  Calcutta  datum  Une  of  Kydd'n  dock 
SD  ii  9,08S  feet :  the  mean  height  of  neap  low  tide  levels  above  the  eame  datum 
Hae,  S,61  feet.  The  height  of  the  ground  snrface  at  Sealdah  above  the  datmii 
linf»  is  22  feet,  nnd  therefore  16,40  feet  above  low  tide  level  jit  Kifljiri. 

Hence  the  tree  stems  «t  the  bottom  of  the  Sealdah  tank  ore  130 — 16,48}  =s 
IMl  tet  beloir  the  neaa  level  of  nssp  km  tides. 

X 
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Kulnah,  Jegsore. 


18  ft. 


25  ft 


4  ft.  4  iuB.  Loam. 
3  ft.  Sand. 


9  ft  2  (  Argillaceous  sand  passing  into 
\    stiif  blue  clay  with  shells. 

1  ft.  7  ins.  Peat  with  tree  stumps. 
6  ins.  stiff  blue  clay. 
>y  J        ins.  Peat.   4  ins.  clay.  10  ins.  Peat. 
5  ft.  3  ins.  Stiff  grey  Hay. 
Loweiit  tree  met  with. 


II  ft.  3  ins.  Sandy  clay. 


39  ft. 


tiiiliilfliiiiiiiJi'ljtiiiEifiiii 

':ii;:;!;li;.-:;;':':!''itimiiiii 


Sand. 


;;;i-:r;::"'::'!i"<i''iiii-.  iiiiiiii;!'' 

r  "Mui.  iiiii.iiMll!  I.fii.i--  .;:  ■  5 


Fig.  2. 

The  depression  was  I  think  very  extensive,  if  unequal  ;  thus  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Leonanl  that  the  peat  bed  occurs  at  a  depth  of  20 
feet  at  Canning  town  on  the  Mutlah,  the  actual  land  level  of  which 
place  is  certainly  several  feet  below  that  of  Sealdah,  and  a  section  of 
a  tank  near  Khulnah  in  Jessore,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Col.  Gastrell,  shews  a  peat  bed  at  a  depth  of  JO  ft.  6  ins. 
to  20  feet,  and  trunks  of  trees  with  roots  attached  at  various  levels 
from  18  to  24  feet.  This  very  interesting  section  is  shewn  in  the 
accompanying  wood  cut,  Fig.  2. 

From  these  facts,  I  infer  an  average  depression  of  the  Gangetic 
delta  of  18  or  20  feet  since  the  land  surface  existed,  which  is  marked 
by  the  Sundri  trees  in  situ.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  trees,  in  all 
the  sections  I  am  acquainted  with,  are  restricted  to  a  vertical  thickness 
of  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  that  the  strata  above,  though  frequently 
full  of  fragmentary  plant  remains  and  sometimes  fresh  water  shells» 
shew  no  indications  of  former  land  surfaces.  This  indicates  not  only 
the  uniformity  of  the  depression,  but  also  that  it  was  everywhere  more 
rapid  than  would  be  coinpensatod  for  by  the  deposition  of  sediment. 
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Memorandum  (>n  the  Ufe-»ized  ^talue.s  Jatchj  r.rhumed  innde  the 
I*alace  of  Delhi, — jBjf  C.  Cahsbeu^  £sq,,  C.  E. 

Delhi,  June  5th,  1863. 

1.  TVe  have  now  collected  together  and  sorted  all  the  Ira^i^iuents, 
and  ^d  that  thc>'  comprise,  apparently,  portiooi}  of  no  less  than  3 
gnupe,  all  imperfect,  a»  folio mts. 

Elephants         Feet,  11  fingmenti. 

„  Legs,  18  Ditto. 

„  Trunk,  21  Ditto. 

„  Head,  4  Ditto. 

Body  and   |  ^ 
„  Howdah,  ) 

And  in  additioii  seTeral  hundred  fisgmente  that  cannot  now  be 
identified. 

Of  human  figores,  there  ave  8  portions  of  a  body,  4  fragments  of 
axms,  and  one  complete  head. 
These  are  in  a  very  rude  style  of  art ;  one  of  the  hands  is  oompara- 

tively  perfect  and  has  the  thumb  on  the  exterior,  i.  e.  where  the  little 
finjjer  ouj^ht  to  be,  and  vice  versa.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at 
•ome  former  period  to  repair  these  groups ;  this  is  evident  from  many 
of  the  fractures  having  been  cut  square,  and  new  pieces  of  stone  fitted 
in,  whilst  from  the  fact  of  these  new  pieces  having  remained  nncarved, 
it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  was  soon  abandoned. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  identical  figures  seen 
and  described  by  Bemier,  who  visited  Delhi  at  the  commencement  of 
of  Aurungzebe's  reign.    His  description  is  as  follows. 

"  The  entrance  of  the  fortress  (palace)  presents  nothing  remarkable 
besides  two  large  elephants  of  stone,  placed  at  either  side  of  one  of 
the  principal  gates :  on  one  of  the  elephants  is  seated  the  statue  of 
Jcmd,  Hie  renowned  B^ah  of  Chittore ;  on  the  other  is  the  statue  of 
Polta  his  brother.  These  are  the  brave  heroes,  who,  with  their  still 
Inter  mother,  immortalized  their  names  by  the  extraordinary 
raistaiice  which  they  opposed  to  the  celebrated  Akbar ;  who  defended 
the  towers  besieged  by  tliat  great  Emperor  with  unshaken  resolution  ; 
and  who,  at  length  reduced  to  extremity,  devoted  themselves  to  their 
coontiy,  and  chase  rather  to  perish  with  their  mother  in  sallies 
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against  the  enemy,  than  submit  to  an  insolent  invader.  It  is  owing 
to  this  extraordinaiy  devotioii  on  their  part^  that  tbeir  enemies  have 
thought  them  deaerving  of  the  statues  here  ereeted  to  their  memoiy. 
These  two  large  elephants,  mounted  hj  the  two  heroes,  have  an  air  of 

grandeur,  and  inspire  me  with  an  awe  and  respect  which  I  cannot 

describe.** 

Of  their  removal  from  this  position  nothing  is  known  ;  from  the 
state  of  the  remains  it  was  evidently  attended  with  violence,  and 
is  probably  therefore  due  to  the  iconodastio  tendendes  shevm  by 
Aumngsebe,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life.  The  attempt  at  restoration 
would  be  made  during  the  reign  of  one  of  his  suooessors,  when  it  may 
have  been  proposed  to  complete  the  group,  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
elephant,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  heroic  mother  of  the  two  Hindoo 
princes. 

On  the  abandonment  of  the  design,  the  fragments  would  be  left  to 
lie  neglected  and  uncared  for ;  many  would  be  stolen  or  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  new  buildings,  until  what  was  left  was  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  house  where  thej  lay,  and  fiom  tiie  debris  of  whiok 

they  have  just  been  recovered. 

3.  The  question  now  arises  ;  are  the  statues  lately  exhumed  the 

same  as  those  described  by  General  Cuuningham  as  existing  at 
Gwalior  'r    That  they  are  independent  works  by  Mahommadan  artists 

• 

h  very  unlikely,  although  it  is  of  course  possihle  that  they  may  have 
been  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  when  the  new  city 
and  palace  were  designed  him ;  but  why,  in  this  case^  shoold  the 
effigies  of  princes  of  a  hostile  race  and  fidtk  have  been  selected  as 
subjects  F  and  how  account  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  them 
in  the  records  that  have  descended  to  us  ?  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Hindoo  artists,  brought  from  a  conquered 
city  for  the  adornment  of  the  new  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  if  so,  did 
th^  come  from  Chittore  ?  I  think  not,  for,  had  they  existed  there 
for  any  time,  they  must  have  been  as  well  known  as  the  Owalior  onesy 
whieh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

4,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  datmry  porifuUa 
like  those  executed  by  European  artists,  but  mere  effigies  like  "  Gog 
and  Magog"  in  the  London  Guildhall,  and  they  probably  bore  as 
much  resemblance  to  Jemel  and  Polta  as  to  Maun  Sing,  or  any  other 
Hindoo  chieC^ — ^Bemier*s  statement  is  no  proof  of  their  being  actually 
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meant  as  likenesses  of  the  two  brothera,  and  merely  shows  that  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  they  weie  popularly  known  by  general  repnte  ns 
representing  the  two  Chittore  princes,  but  leaves  untouched  the 
asmroption  that  they  may  have  been  in  ezistenoe  for  centuries^  may 

have  been  known  at  Gwalior  as  memorials  of  the  popular  hero  there, 
— Kaja  Maun  Sing — and  on  their  removal  to  Delhi,  may  have  been 
re-named  by  Shah  Jehan,  in  memory  of  some  incident  in  bis  early 
youth,  connected  with  the  fall  of  Chittore. 

5.  In  his  memorandum,  Gmral  Cunningham  has  shewn  that 
the  art  of  sculpture  had  long  fkrariahed  at  Gwslior,  and  that  mofe 
than  one  statue  of  a  life-size  existed  there.  Of  the  most  famous  of 
these,  he  has  traced  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and 
provei*  that  it  ha<l  disappeared  from  Gwalior  in  the  next  reign. 
It.-*  (lisap])earance  he  connects  with  the  iconoclasm  of  Aurungzebe, 
but  if  that  Emperor  destroyed  it  at  Oioalior,  how  eainc  the  fragments 
to  find  their  way  to  Delhi  f  Their  removal  must  have  occurred 
dazing  the  trouUed  reigns  of  the  successorB  of  Aumngiebe,  who  had 
hot  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  adorning  their  capital  with 
ezpensm  restorationi  of  nuned  statues,  brought  from  so  great  a 
distance. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Gwalior  statues  then,  ends  abniptly  in  the 
letter  part  of  Shah  Jehan'g  reign ;  that  of  the  DeUii  ones  commences 
as  abruptly  about  the  same  time :  what  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
two  groups  are  identical,  and  that  they  were  removed  from  Gwalior 

Shah  Jehan,  who  would  gladly  avaQ  himself  of  this  opportunity 
of  tnmferring  to  his  new  palace  and  capital,  works  of  art  so  cele* 
brated  ?  the  only  ones  of  their  kind,  ap])arently,  that  existed  in  his 
dumioious,  and  the  removal  of  wliieh,  in  tlieir  uninjured  state,  would 
^  a  comparatively  easy  task  ;  how  the  change  of  nomenclature  may 
km  ariwDy  I  hskro  already  pointed  out. 
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Mmoranim  reU^  to  three  Aniamtmete  mi  the  charge  of  Major 
Tiekelly  when  Deputy  Oommieekmer      Amheret,  Temmerim,  m 

IbGh—By  Col.  S.  K.  Tickell. 

In  May,  1861,  three  Andainanese,  who  had  heen  captured  near 
Port  Blair  some  time  previously,  and  sent  over  to  Rangoon  by  the 

Superintendent,  Colonel  (then  Major)  Hau^hton,  for  edueational 
purjjoses,  were  plaeed  in  my  charge  by  Colonel  Pliayre,  at  that  time 
Commigsioner  of  Vc^n. 

Hitherto  they  had  heen  attended  to  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  at  Port  Blair,  to  whom  they  seemed  much  attached  $  but  they 
were  parted  from  their  keeper  at  Bangoon,  and  sent  over  to  Manl- 
mein  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  thu  Steamer,  who 
forwarded  them  to  me  on  their  arrival. 

They  were  dressed,  when  I  first  saw  tliem,  in  light  sailor's  costume, 
slops  and  jumpers  of  wliite  duck,  and  straw  hats,  bound  with  broad 
black  ribbon,  bearing  the  ship's  name  to  which  their  former  guardian 
had  belonged.  They  could  not  speak  a  single  word  intelligible  to  » 
by-stander,  and  looked  so  frightened  and  miserable  amongst  new 
Cues,  that  after  many  attempts  at  coaxing  and  cheecing  them  up,  I 
considered  the  best  plan  to  take  them  hack  to  the  steamer,  and 
re-ship  them  for  Rangoon.  One  of  tlie  small  hack  palankeen  carriages 
that  ply  in  Mauhnein  wjis  therefore  procured,  into  which  they  got 
with  alacrity,  fancyuig  1  suppose  they  were  to  be  immediately  driven 
to  Port  Blair,  and  off  they  started  for  the  steamer  But  1  had  hardly 
re-entered  the  house  and  commenced  a  letter  to  Colonel  Pbayxe  about 
them,  when  back  they  came,  walking  hand-in-hand  with  a  Burman, 
amid  a  crowd  of  people,  and  appearing  as  excited  and  joyful  as  they 
were  before  dejected.  On  entjuiring  the  rciison  of  their  return,  I  was 
told  that  as  the  carriage  was  procce<ling  up  the  road,  they  had  esjiied 
a  Burman  whom  they  had  known  at  Port  Blair,  and  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  a  familiar  face,  one  of  them  had  opened  the  door,  and  before 
the  vehicle  could  be  stopped,  got  out,  (thereby  receiving  a  rough  lall 
on  the  ground,)  and  embraced  his  old  friend,  whom  they  all  three 
accompanied  back  to  my  house,  in  great  glee,  laughing,  patting  him 
on  the  breas^-,  and  putting  thdr  arms  round  his  neck.  That  same 
evening  I  engaged  his  services  to  take  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
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Andamanese,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  stay  at  Mauhnein,  they  lived 
onder  his  roof.  The  ammgemeiit  was  particularly  ooDTement,  aa  the 
Barmaa  *'Momig  Shway  Hman*'  ipeaka  Engliah,  wbidi  it  waa 
propoaed  to  tea<^  the  Andamaneae,  and  ia  a  man  of  steady  habits  and 

good  character. 

The  photo^aph  which  accompanied  Colonel  Fytelie's  paper  in  the 
J.  A.  &  No  III.  1862  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  physiognomy  of 
these  peopb  than  the  moat  laboured  description.  Mr.  Blyth,  Curator  of 
the  Anatie  Society's  Museum,  and  a  remaiiEably  accurate  obsenrer,  waa 
at  Ifanlmmn  for  some  time  with  these  Andamanese,  and  pointed  out 
the  l^adins^  peculiarities  of  their  configuration,  and  as  bis  remarks  have 
been  embodied  in  the  report,  which  Colonel  Fytche,  Commissioner 
of  Teoaaserim,  sent  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  it  would  be 
snpeifliicnis  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  I  would  take  this 
opjKvtunity  of  observing  that  £  cannot  agree  with  an  opinion  which 
has  bei.*n  more  than  once  published,  that  the  Andamaiiese  have  no 
affinity  to  the  African  race.    Tbey  appear  to  nie  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  very  clowly  allied.    The  small  ear  and  the  less  gross  lips  are  not, 
in  mj  opinion,  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  a  fifth,  to  the  long 
established  four  grand  Jivisions  of  mankind.   From  the  few  rsmarka 
to  be  gathered  on  the  subject,  in  Bowring's  account  of  the  Philippines, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  peojde  of  tlie  interior,  called  Nigrettoes,  who 
have  so  long  withstood  all  attempts  at  civilization  and  communicatioa 
with  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians  of  the  coast,  are  the  same  race 
aa  the  Andamaneae.  And  further  South,  the  ferodoua  aaragea  of  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  from  whose  handa  Madame  Pfieifer  had  so 
providential  an  escape,  are  also  probably  the  same,  but  she  has  not 
given  a  sufhciAtly  detailed  description  of  them  to  allow  of  certainty 
sa  this  point.     How  this  so-called  Papuan  tribe  came  to  be  so 
npanted  from  the  strongly  defined  geographical  Umita  of  the  African 
laee,  and  spread  throughout  the  Eaatem  Archipelago,  will  perhapa 
ever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture :  but  tiieir  distribution  throughout 
that  space,  from  the  Andamans  to  Sumatra,  (if  not  further,)  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  propinquity  of  those  islands  to  each  other. 

Our  three  friends  were  named  at  Port  Blair,  Crusoe,  Jumbo,  and 
Ffidi^,  and  labelled  acoordingly;  each  name  being  atamped  on  a 
tin  medal  worn  round  ita  owner*s  neck.  The  necessity  for  such  aa 
apparently  whimsical  ansngement  may  be  nnderatood,  when  it  ia 
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expUdaed  thtii  tliis  singular  people  hare  *  (tm  htm  cloRe  oHservation 

allowed  ua  to  obHciTe)'  no  proper  names  for  each  other,  aiid  readily 
learnt  to  adopt  those  by  which  they  were  ticketed. 

On  their  arrival  at  Maulmein  all  three  had  bad  coughs,  and  Crusoe 
and  Jumbo  evident  phthisieal  symptoms.  €Siiuoe*s  health  improyed 
afker  some  time :  but  Jumbo  gndoallj  givw  wone,  and  his  malad j- 
waa  greatly  incroaaed  fix>m  nogovm  during  indement  weather,  in  an 
attempt  to  escape,  which  he  and  his  companions  made  one  stonny 
night.  They  made  their  way  in  a  native  canoe  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Maulmein  river :  but  were  glad,  in  three  or  four  tlays,  to  return 
under  the  guidance  of  the  village  police  to  Maulmein.  Jumbo  never 
rallied  from  the  effects  of  this  excursion,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
medioal  aMistance  oould  do,  died  in  the  jail  hospital  on  the  12th  Jnne^ 
nearly  one  month  after  his  aniTaL  His  comradea  repaired  to  th* 
hospital  and  showed  signs  of  genuine  grief  at  hia  death.  They  alao 
performed  some  singular  ceremonies  over  the  body,  which  I  wished  to 
have  witnessed  repeated  the  next  morning  :  but  owing  to  some  rather 
precipitate  mea.sures,  taken  without  the  slightest  reference  to  myself^ 
to  prepare  a  skeleton  of  the  deceased  for  piresentatiou  to  the  Aaiatio 
6ooiety*8  Museum,  I  waa  unable  to  do  so. 

Of  the  three,  Crusoe,  the  oldest,  (apparently  about  85  years  of  age») 
waa  1^  only  one  who  showed  any  moroseness  of  disporition.  Jumbo 
was  of  a  cheerful  gentle  nature,  and  Friday  the  youngest,  whuse  age 
might  be  18  to  20,  was  at  times  very  lively,  good  tempered,  and  fond 
of  his  immediate  overseer  Shway  Hman,  and  of  myself.  They  came 
frequently  to  my  house,  and  were  allowed  firee  access  to  eveiy  part  of 
Maulmein.  Their  curiosity  at  eveiy  new  object  was  great,  but 
•faiMMWt.  Th^  ioon  ti»d  of  efeiytUng.  .ad  kft  aloiie, 
relapsed  into  dejection,  making  unintelligible  speeches  with  lament- 
able  signs,  evidently  about  a  return  to  their  own  country. 

Some  time  after  Jumbo's  death,  Crusoe  showed  consumptive  symp- 
toms, to  a  degi*ee  which  made  me  despair  of  ever  gettinij  him  alive 
back  amongst  his  countrymen  :  but  he  fortunately  rallied  during  the 
heafy  raina,  and  left  Maulmein  for  Port  Blair  oonqiaratively  well. 
Friday,  after  gettmg  over  a  oough  that  at  ibst  troubled  him,  continued 
in  robust  health  to  the  time  of  lua  depsrtura.  It  is  an  eztraordinaiy 
fact  that  savages,  aooustomed  from  birtii  to  go  naked,  or  nearly  so, 
contract  pulmonary  dibcae^es  if  forced  to  wear  clothing.    This  huA 
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been  vemarirad  amiongsi  the  aboriginet  of  AurtnUa  and  the  Sontii  Sea 
vknds.    Cram's  height  is  6^  1^  ^"hat  of  Friday  4'       The  former 

i«  of  rather  a  spare  fraine,  whicli  may  be  ])artly  attri])ut4.'(l  to 
]  !i<  tiinoiiia.  Friday  is  square,  muscular,  and  deep  chegtod.  Both 
have  fimali  haade  and  feet ;  wliich,  with  their  foreheads,  are  cicatrised 
all  over  with  scratches  inflicti^d  on  themselves  as  a  ewe  for  all  mMiw 
<if  pains  and  aches ;  and  the  feet  of  both  had  a  constant  adematous 
apfieannoe,  with  small  feeUe  toes  wide  apart,  as  if  they  were  never 
mwh  used  to  pedestrian  exercise.  Both  of  them  oocasicmaUy  com* 
plained  of  headache,  and  wonld  then  smell  witii  avidity  at  salts,  siuif 
"their  nostrils  with  leaves  freshly  plueked,  or  as  a  last  resouree,  score 
th»'ir  foreheads  with  a  knife  or  a  piece  of  broken  ghws,  till  they  bled 
pRtty  ireely.  They  were  much  averse  to  taking  our  medicines,  and 
Ooioe  on  one  occasion  threatened  his  Barman  keeper  with  a  knife^ 
tar  trying  to  administer  some  nanseous  dose.  Neither  of  them  would 
tiJ^e  to  learning  English.  They  repeated  like  parrots  the  words  we 
cndeaYonred  to  make  them  understand,  and  at  last  grew  so  averse  to 
their  schooling,  that  at  any  attempt  to  commence  it,  they  would  feign 
fiitic;Tie  or  sickness  hs  readily  as  any  truant  schoolboy.  They  were  in 
fact  too  old  to  learn,  and  although  Friday  was  smart  and  intelligent, 
he  showed  it  more  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  niimicry  than  by 
leaniing  anything  useful.  This  pereistence  in  imitating  every  gesture 
mi  every  sound  of  the  voioe,  made  it  particularly  difficult  to  obtain 
from  him  the  Andamanese  name  of  even  any  visible  object.  Those 
entered  in  tiie  annexed  vocabulary,  have  been  elicited  with  no  small 
labour  and  patience,  by  myself  and  their  keeper  Shwaj'  Hman.  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  names  of  a  variety  of  fishes,  (common  to 
the  bay  of  Bengal,)  by  showing  coloured  drawings  of  them ;  but  of 
quadrupeds  they  appeared  perfectly  ignorant,  the  only  mammal  they 
seemed  to  know  was  a  pig,  JKogo,"  and  this  name  they  applied  in- 
diifarBntly  to  cattle,  ponies,  elephants,  deer,  and  monkeys.  They 
appeared  also  to  have  very  few  names  for  birds,  and  when  shewn  the 
pictures  of  some  which  I  knew  to  be  found  in  the  Andaman?,  merely 
atti-mpted  to  imitate  the  not^s  of  any  species  they  might  liavu  had 
in  their  mindn  at  the  time. 

To  judge  by  Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  Andamanese  are  not  a  timid 
aoa.  They  mingled  unooocemedly  amongst  crowds  of  people,  and 
at  fint  uied  to  Mp  themselves  to  any  thing  they  took  a  fancy  to,  o^ 
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the  stalls  in  the  bazar.    When  teazed  with  the  numbers  looking  at 
them,  CruBoc  would  stride  towards  the  throng,  waving  them  off  and 
caUing  out  in  BuimeBe  "  ^loong  thwa*'  (go !  all  1)  They  took  grest 
pleason  in  tbe  pwsjB  or  Burmese  danoes,  and  leant  to  imitale  th9 
performaaoea  with  mamUona  exaetaen,  to  the  great  deUgfat  of  th* 
Bumese,  who  crowded  to  see  them.   Sometimes  they  exhibited  their 
own  national  dance,  which  appears  to  cont^ist  solely  in  lifting  their 
clenched  fists  above  the  head,  and  kicking  the  ground  rapidly  and 
forcibly  with  their  heels.  It  has  a  peculiarly  savage  eflfect ;  but  having 
apparently  excited  great  mirth  amongst  the  speotatoniy  Crusoe  and 
Friday  took  otooe  at  aneh  notice,  and  latterly  never  repeated  their 
exhibitions.  With  the  little  hade  oairii^  which  ply  in  Manlmriti 
they  soon  became  ^miliary  and  were  treated  to  rides  almost  every 
day :  and  they  would  walk  up  to  a  pony,  and  hug  it,  though  once 
or  twice  narrowly  escaping  a  bite.  When  tirst  taken  to  see  some  steam 
saw-mills  where  elephants  were   employed   stacking  timber,  tliey 
showed  no  alarm  at  the  huge  animals,  although  the  first  they  had 
ever  aem,  and  Friday  waa  abont  to  walk  up  to  and  pat » large  toakery 
when  the  byatandem  restrained  him.  Of  fire  anna  or  of  anytiung 
explosive  however,  they  aeem  to  have  acme  dread.   Latterly  they 
learnt  very  well  the  use  of  money,  and  any  cash  in  their  possession 
was  usually  spent  in  the  purchase  of  pork  or  other  meat  at  the 
Chinamen's  shops.    Fruit  (except  plantains)  or  sweets,  they  cared 
little  for ;  but  were  very  fond  of  tea  prepared  in  the  Kt>gli»b  way. 
Fish  they  were  indifferent  to,  also  to  rice:  hot  they  ate  a  great  daai 
of  meat  and  yams,  making  iSiree  hearty  meals  a  day.  I  generaUj  gave 
them  a  fowl  when  they  visited  me,  and  for  which  they  took  eaie  to 
ask  by  calling  out  ^'kookroo  koo*'  and  imitating  tbe  cries  of  pooltiy. 
They  killed  the  fowl  by  pressing  the  chest  and  neck,  aud  swinging  it 
round  and  round.    They  would  then  pluck,  clean,  and  boil  it,  their 
usual  mode  of  cooking  anythiiig.    Occasionally  they  broiled  meat  on 
the  fire :  but  never  eat  animal  substance  raw.    But  they  never  set 
about  cooking  for  themselvea  if  they  could  induce  their  keeper's  wifo 
*'Ma  Shway*'  to  save  them  the  tremble.  At  my  honae  tfaej  were 
often  aUowed  to  ait  at  the  breakfast  table,  where  they  behaved  with 
decorum,  but  quite  at  their  ease:  lolling  back  in  their  chairs,  and 
pointing  towards  anything  they  wanted.    They  learnt  to  use  a  spoon, 
knii'e,  and  fork  readily. 
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In  tliar  ^inti  to  me  I  aaed  to  leimuk  thai  Oraaoe  on  fint  nriTiiig 
would  dKMit  out  aooiefching  in  hw  lovd  hanh  voioe.    It  ooeurrod  no 

often,  that  I  am  induoecl  to  think  the  at't  analoa^us  to  a  custom  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  araon^t  tlie  peasantry,  wliere  a  man  on  entering 
a  ooUage  calU  out  Good  luck  to  ail  here" — I  have  never  beea  ablo 
to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  Cruaoe  and  on  these  occasiona. 

Aa  I  bafora  vamariMd,  theae  people  appeared  to  have  no  proper 
■amea.  When  one  oaUed  the  other,  it  waa  with  a  shoot  of"  Hy** 
■nek  as  ia  need  in  haaUng  a  cahatand.  Bat  occaaionally  they  named 
eadi  other  Cmaoe  and  Friday,  and  inrariably  spoke  of  their  ooimtry 

Blair.  They  learnt  my  name,  but  usually  addressed  me  as  "  Ma-cy, 
(Oh  m:m)  ;  nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  community 
can  cangr  on  interoourse  without  the  aid  of  proper  names  both  to 
poEMma  and  piaoes,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  strange  defioieney 
kaa  been  ohaenred  in  the  language  of  any  other  trihe^  howerer  aarage. 

Althongh  moat  pertinaoioaa  beggars,  and  glad  to  take  anything 
efced  them,  their  eupidit  j  waa  ehiefly  shown  for  iron,  of  which  they 
took  with  them  from  Maulmein,  a  lar^  f}uantity  in  the  shape  of  knives, 
forks,  das,  or  Burmese  choppers,  nails,  scissors,  hammers,  and  needles. 
They  frequently  sat  for  hours  watching  the  blacksmiths  at  work,  and 
also  ieamt  to  ply  the  needle  with  some  skill  and  to  use  scissors.  As 
^Mj  aeqmxed  a  atnmg  liking  for  clothing,  it  ia  poaaible  they  will  not 
wiDii^y  ntom  to  thehr  old  habits  of  nudity,  and  ao  will  find  thenr 
aartorial  aecompiiahmenta  of  adfantage.  Although  I  proeuied  them 
a  qaantity  of  the  eoarae  kind  of  tadde  used  for  sea-angling,  they  took 
no  interest  in  its  use  ;  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  in  their  native 
state  they  are  most  expert  tishermen,  especially  in  8|>earini^  fish. 

JThday  procured  a  bow  and  some  arrows,  with  which  1  met  him 
one  day  armed,  marching  up  the  street  at  the  head  of  a  posse  of  idle 
bsya:  but  I  nerer  had  an  opportunity  of  witneaaing  lua  akiU  in 
archery.  He  had  seen  guns  fired  but  never  attempted  using  one 
himself  They  were  both  eqiert  awinunefB,  their  mode  of  progrsasion 
being  inth  the  arms  and  legs  alternately,  the  former  under  water: 
not  striking  out  Uke  an  Englishman,  nor  throwing  one  arm  out  after 
another  like  the  generality  of  continental  Europeans.  They  could 
manage  a  Bonnese  canoe  with  ease :  but  never  occupied  themselvea 
with  paddling  about  for  amusement.  They  evinced  great  pleasure 
in  makiBg  short  tripe  into  the  interior  with  their  eondnetor,  viaiting 
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the  numerotts  onshaids  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Maulmein.  And 
•B  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  invariably  renewed  thdr  hankmny 
after  their  own  oonntry,  I  used  latterly  to  send  them  away  daring 

tlic  stay  of  tlie  vessel  in  the  port,  and  having  fonnd  out  their  name 
for  the  moon  "  Chookleyro"  I  w:is  able  jrenerally  to  soothe  them  when 
much  deje  cted,  by  repeating  the  word,  and  "  lilair  kado  "  (go  to  lihiir)^ 
and  holdinir  np  as  many  lingers  as  I  supposed  might  mark  the  number 
of  months  they  were  likely  to  stay. 

They  were  fond  of  tobacco,  and  of  such  snnff  as  was  procarabl» 
in  the  bazar,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  Crusoe's  lungs,  smoking  waa 
not  allowed  to  him  latterly.  They  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  having' 
the  scanty  frizzly  wool  ot  tln  ir  lieiuls  shaved  ofl',  an  operation  which 
wjis  sftveral  times  |)erft)rmed  on  them.  They  were  very  docile  in 
leariiiog  habits  of  cleanliness :  batbiug  every  day,  using  soap,  and 
getting  their  clothes  washed,  cleaning  their  plates  alter  meals,  sweeping- 
the  floor,  Ac.  To  **  Ngapee,*'  a  strong  smelling  condiment  made  of 
dried  and  powdered  fish,  in  universal  use  amongst  the  Burmans,  the y- 
oould  never  be  reconciled.  Besides  the  phlebotomising  operation 
already  described,  they  used,  when  in  pain,  and  also  when  feeling  chilly, 
to  apply  healed  stones  to  tlie  alilitted  j  art  ;  and  on  sneh  occasions 
woiild  huddle  toircther  close  to  the  lire.  They  showed  great  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  English  children,  and  would  kiss  and  fondle  them  if 
the  little  folks  permitted  it.  To  Burmese  children  also  they  evinced 
great  partiality,  and  frequently  caressed  Shway  Hman's  daughter,  » 
child  of  5  years  of  age.  Thmr  grief  at  the  death  of  their  oonrade 
Jumbo,  was  great,  but  not  lasting. 

When  the  timecanie  for  these  ))oor  creatures  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  it  w;i8  explained  to  tlieni  they  were  to  go,  which  was 
chiefly  done  by  .patting  them  on  the  back  with  a  smiling  countenauoe, 
and  repeating  the  words  Blair  ka-do,"  without  the  onunous  fingers 
indicating  the  moons  yet  intervening,  thdr  delight  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. For  the  two  nights  previous  to  their  departure  for  Amherst, 
vrfaere  they  were  to  embark  on  board  the  "  Tubal  Cain,'*  they  lay 
awake  and  singing,  and  had  all  their  property  carefully  ]>acked  and 
put  under  their  pillows,  liut  at  the  moment  of  de}>arture,  lliey  showed 
unwillingness  to  leave  Shway  Ihnan's  wife  behind,  and  when  on  board 
the  ship,  were  disconsolate  at  their  Burman  friend  himself  not  accom- 
panying them.   Fortunately  they  met  there  Lieut.  Uellaid  1.  N., 
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whom  they  knew,  and  also  a  sailor  of  the  Naval  brigade  at  Port 
Blmir,  who  had  formerly  chai^  of  them,  and  to  whom  they  were 
much  attached,  and  under  the  care  of  these  kind  firiende  they  reached 
their  natiTe  country  safely,  and  were,  with  all  their  traps,  put  on 

fhort'  at  a  spot  on  the  beach  they  pointed  out,  and  quickly  vanished 
into  the  jungle ! 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  heard  no  more  of  my 
foondam  proteg^ :  I  cannot  indeed  distinctly  ascertain  whether  either 
of  them  ever  made  his  appearance  again  at  Port  Blair.  An  apprehen- 
tkm  existed  for  a  long  time,  that  they  had  been  murdered  by  their 

country uien  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  iron  articles  tliey  had  with 
them,  and  I  know  not  whether  such  a  conjecture  has  been  refuted. 

The  experiment  of  civilizing  these  two,  by  weaning  them  from  their 
wild  habits  and  creating  artificial  wants,  to  supply  which  should 
tnwolre  the  necessity  of  frequent  visits  to  the  settlement,  and  thus 
form  as  it  were  tlie  nucleus  of  increasinj^  intercourse  with  a  superior 
race,  has  certainly  so  far  failed.  With  younger  subjects  we  might 
have  succeeded  better,  particularly  in  teaching  them  KngUsh:  hut 
probably  so  at  the  expensa  of  their  own  language  and  of  their  own 
habits  to  each  a  degree,  that  as  inteipreters  or  channehi  of  eommoni- 
eation  with  the  natives,  they  would  have  been  as  useless  as  Crusoe  or 
Friday.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  eti'ccts  will  by  and  bve  arise 
from  the  repeated  interviews  between  the  aborigines?  and  our  people. 
Unfortunately  these  are  frequently  of  anything  but  an  amicable 
■atore,  and  tend  rather  to  widen  than  to  bridge  over  the  gulph 
between  tfaem.  Indeed  if  the  inference  be  correct,  that  the  inhaM- 
tanta  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Nigrettoes  of  the  Philippines,  who 
to  this  dA\  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  settlers  on  the  coast,  we  may 
wumise  that  the  colonisation  of  the  Andaman  islands,  when  its 
spread  begins  to  interfere  with  the  aborigines,  will  tend  rather  to  the 
esteimination  of  the  latter,  than  to  any  amelioration  In  th«r  oondi* 
tion.  It  IB  to  be  regretted       since  the  days  of  Colonel  Haughton, 

Very  little  information  is  pubhiihed  regarding  our  relations  with  this 

tnily  savage  people. 
Maegotm,  Julg  2Stk,  1868. 
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Vocabulary  oj  Andamanese  words,  as  ascertained  from  Cbusoe 

and  F&LDAT. 

Nomra. 

Fisby   -  Do. 

Man,   If i. 

Woman,   Chan*. 

1    ^ 

Moon,    Chookleyro. 

Yam,  •   Chatee. 

PlantaiiiB,  .«  Eng-ngeynL 

Bope,   AlUk(BeiigaU?)aUt. 

Cocoaniit,   JaycUu 

Rice  (unlKMlecl,)    Anakit. 

A  stick,   Erreybat. 

Spit,  ..    Moocbee. 

Apot»    m 

stringy,    Garrik. 

Cock  (poultry,)   Kookroo  (Beng.) 

Plate  or  dish,   Wjda. 

Hat,  oorer,    Seytey  tdk. 

A  carriage,   ^   Baik  (?) 

a  \   ^ 

Pig,  pork,   Bogo. 

I^oouorbun?  •••«•  Aleybnrdra. 

A  Sore,   Anixoonchoon. 

File,  •  CluHikaj. 

Fire*wood,   Chapa. 

itt}  

Bread,    Oehate. 

Boiled  rioe,    Cbata. 

A  cheroot,   Ddkana])o. 

A  snake,   ...m •••••••••  Wangada. 

A  Bow,   Kai-ama. 

Broken  bite  of  glass,    Beramato. 

Needles,  Anow-headf  Bitaof  iron*  Tdlbdt 
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Mftiie,    Oodala. 

A  Bat,    Itnachammaii 

Bon^,   Tato. 

Sugar  Care,  «   Tecree. 

Sweet  things,    Jdng. 

Little  girl,   ChanjibaL 

litUoboj,   Mftjibal. 

Flower,   Chejda. 

Ship,   Cheyley. 

A  fpider,    Nyoiuida. 

A  muequito,  .•••••,.«.•   TayU. 

Tongue,  •   Kytala. 

A  tooth,   Tokadoobda. 

A  knee,   Lo. 

Blood,  ^   Pfcy. 

Hair,   Kppee. 

A  foot,    Oukono. 

A  nose,   IchanSnga. 

A  ear,   Pogo. 

A  eye,   ^   Edala. 

A  hand,   Gogo. 

Bitiofcloth,    BoUo. 

A  gun,    Beemna  (?) 

A  star,    Chittooree. 

A  stone,  •   Tylee. 

Wax,   Pyda. 

The  head,   Pyleeda. 

To-moROw,  •••••  GanaP 

AnjionTis  OB  Pastioiplbs. 

Cold  (la  meat,)   Mauriwada. 

Chipped   Lokkamen, 

Lost  or  concealed  ?    Kytalaya  ? 

Cold  (as  weather,)    Tafeay. 

Spilt   KanpOay. 

Unripe^   Pofeowyk. 

Hot^   D^ggaralaL 
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Itehing,   Dowkodoblak* 

Good,   Ooba. 

Bad,    Ookaooba. 

Tired,    OdooU. 

Dead,   Awabj, 

Todt,    Deedo. 

To  sleep,    Mamee. 

To  take,    Kya. 

To  go,    Kad(5. 

To  oome   Kameeka. 

To  bring,    Tkw. 

To  walk,    IMUeer. 

To  dance,    Tykpa. 

To  tlirow  away,   Apay. 

To  vomit,   Dad  way. 

To  bathe,    Darcha. 

To  cut,   Kauppa. 

To  give,   Jay. 

To  broil,  ^ 
To  roa*t,  j 

Adtsbbs. 

Much,    Ykd. 

No^    Yabadl 

Sitalittle^    Tan  dsedo. 

Modi  fish,    TAddo. 

Stomach  full,   Tek  bo. 

Don't  go,.   A  kuddo. 

Bain  falls,    Pano  li^ypft. 

Put  it  down,    Qnlla  loongdak^y. 

I  will  temain  bore,   Do  palee. 

Take  it  (from  another,)   Nyey  ree. 

Let  it  be  :  Put  it  down,..«...  Tota  da. 

1  will  not  give,    Oochinda. 

Let  it  alone^    Kookapa. 
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•        TWah^  9%eminf  4/u  ^UwUh  Hm^* 


Trrnact^  

Situ  ft 


Nil* J  Hen^Ufims  hm4m,im9^ 
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I  will  dritik  

There  is  hono,  

I  wmt  to  sleep  a  little,  

Stomach  aches,   

I  don't  wish  to  stay,   

Boats  are  racing  or  rowing,... 
I  have  some,  i 
There  k  some,  J 


Gada. 


Oowel  lee. 
Tappee. 

Tautalb  nuuneekaj. 
Udda  mookdoo. 

Oopadopalee. 
Arra  clioro. 


It  is  lost,  or  I  can't  find  it.    Ky'ta  laya. 
JTffo.— Some  of  these  phrases  are  only  inferentially  deriTed,  that  is 

from  their  constant  re<?arrence  under  like  circumstances.  When  Crusoe 
or  Friday  were  hunting  ul)out  for  anything  and  could  not  find  it,  tliey 
used  to  saj  in  a  vexed  tone  Kyta  laya."  If  offered  anything,  they 
■oold  when  refusing  it  in  an  u^firmaHve  manner,  say  **  Gada"  as  if 
ftej  had  it  already,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  posrible  then  that  many  of 
ttew  phrases  are  not  literally  rendered. — S.  B.  T. 


0%  ike  M^9  €f  Buddha  Oof/d.—Bif  Bdhu  BiiBmiiALALi.  Mitba. 

Having  had  lately  an  opportonity  of  dcToting  a  short  time  to  the 
ttifflination  of  the  Buddhist  remains  at  Buddha  Oay<,  I  beliere  a 

fcrief  account  of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on  at  tliat  place 
•ill  not  be  unaceeptable  to  the  Society.  Accordingly  I  dj  myself  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  meeting  this  note  along  with  a  drawing 
(done  from  memory)  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  ruins,  as  also  a  sketch 
^tbe  ruling  round  the  great  temple  at  that  place.  They  have  been 
^nduA  out  from  notes  taken  while  on  my  travels,  and  may  be  relied 
Dpon  as  generally  correct.  I  had  no  instrument  with  me  for  taking 
decorate  measurements,  and  as  Capt.  Mead,  the  able  officer  who  is 
>ov  superintending  the  excavations,  will,  ere  long,  submit  to  Govern* 
Mat  a  detailed  report  of  his  prooeedings  and  discoveries  illustrated  by 
•Htftdly  prepared  drawings,  and  as  my  object  was  simply  to  see  what 
VIS  in  progress,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  take  any 
'Masurement  or  anticipate  the  work  of  that  gentleman. 

Bu  ldba  Gay4  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  annals  of 
BttkilasnL  Thars  it  was  that  S'ikya  devoted  six  long  yean  in  deep 
■efitaition  to  purify  his  mind  firom  the  dross  of  carnality,  by  abstain* 
^  alfcogethar  from  food,  and  subjecting  his  body  to  the  most  unheardU 
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©r  Tiardshipg ;  tliere  he  repeatedly  overcnme  the  genius  of  sensuality — 
J<4ira,who  aesailed  him  with  his  inTiiidble  host  of  pleasiiies  and 
enjoyments  to  lead  him  Wtny  from  his  gsaat  lesolTa  ;  and  at  that 
place  he  attained  to  that  perfection  which  enabled  him  to  Mune  the 

rank  of  a  Buddha,  tho  teac  her  of  man  and  j^ods  and  dij^penser  of 
salvation.  The  exact  spot  where  these  protracted  meditations  and 
austerities  were  carried  on,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  foot  of  a  pipul 
tree,  and  hence  that  spot  is  held  in  thti  highest  rencration  by  the 
followers  of  the  Saugata  reformer.  It  was  hetieTcd  to  be  the  h<^eat 
^laee  on  earth ;  temples  and  monasteries  were  erected  lomid  it  erea 
during  the  life  time  of  8'ttya,  and  as  long  as  Buddhism  flourished  hi 
India,  it  was  the  resort  of  innumerable  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  Buddhist  world.  With  tlic  downifall  of  Buddhism  the 
place  lost  its  grandeur,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  was, 
according  to  an  inscription  published  in  the  Asiatic  Hesearches,  (V^ol.  L 
p.  284}  by  Wilkins,  a  wild  and  dreadful  forest,"  "flourishing  with 
trees  of  sweet  scented  flowers,'*  and  abounding  in  fruits  and  roots,** 
hut '^infested  with  lions  and  tigers,  and  destitute  of  human  society.** 
JL  magnificent  temple,  however,  still  stands,  and  aronnd  it  ▼estig» 
abound  to  attest  to  its  former  greatness.  (ien»'ral  Cunninijham  has 
«ven  recopT^ised  the  identical  ila<^  of  stone  upon  wliich  on  one  occa.sion 
Buddha,  while  a  roving  mendicant,  sat  and  ate  some  rice  presented  t^ 
bini  by  two  maidens. 

:  The  tree,  howevev,  under  which  Buddha  sat,  and  which  was  th« 
greatest  object  of  veneration,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  its  plnea 
is  now  occupied  l»y  one  which,  though  decayed  and  dying,  is  soarua 
two  hundred  years  old.  It  stands  on  a  masonry  basement  of  two  steps 

about  six  feet  higli,  and  built  on  a  lai-gc  terrace  of  concrete  and 
stucco.  Its  immediate  predecessor  probably  stood  on  a  level  with  tlie 
first  step  which  seems  to  have  been  raised  long  before  the  second.  The 
third  predecessor,  aeoordittg  to  this  idea,  was  on  a  level  with  tha 
terrace,  and  as  that  terrace  stands  about  five  and  twentj  feet  ahova 
tiia  level  of  the  surrounding  eountiy,  and  as  Oapt.  Head,  in  oourse  of  hia 
excavations,  has  found  tiaoes  of  two  terraces,  one  Tery  dutinct,  at  mtei> 
inediate  depths,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  sevcr^  trees  must  have  from 
time  to  time  oeenpied  the  spot  where  stood  the  original  BoddhidruiM, 
or  "  Tree  of  Knowledge,"  under  vvhicli  Buddha  attained  to  perfection. 
It  is  no  doubt  possibly  that  as  earU^  and  rubbish  accumulated  lo^ 
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tiie  origmal  tree,  people  from  time  to  time  built  raised  terraces  and 
covered  up  its  roots,  so  tliat  the  tree  in  a  manner  rose  with  the  rise  of 
Ibe  groaiid4eTel,.  and  thai  every  new  terrace  or  step  was  not  neces- 
mIj  «a  eTiden<»  in  fiMTOw  of  ft  new  tiee ;  but  the 
mom  ensli  beiag  »  modem  one,  wamnti  the  pieeompiion  of  its  hsvin^ 
had  aofeal  piedeeeMon  at  dtfEareiit  tunes.  Moreover,  aathepfauiof 
Mewing  the  tree  was  endeotly  not  bj  eottmg  down  tiie  old  and 
plantinc:  a  new  one  in  its  place,  but  by  dropping  a  seedling  in  the  azillft 
•r  a  decayed  j>pot  of  the  old  tree,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
wae  only  a  new  shoot  of  the  parent  stem  and  not  a  stranger  brought 
htm  a  dktanrftj  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  up  the  root  of  the 
■ew  eemer  mder  guiie  of  putting  ixeth  mould  on  the  root  of  the  old 
to  preveat  the  impoiitieii  being  dieeoTered.  Hence  it  Is  that  tha 
fRseat  tosaoe  i»  much  higher  than  the  tops  o£  the.  sunonnding  heapa> 
ef  rubbish. 

Clove  by  the  tree,  on  the  north  side,  is  jtlaced  the  Burmese  inserip- 
tioQ  noticed  by  CoL  liumey  in  the  la^t  volume  of  the  Asiatic  lie" 
mmrehet.  And  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  stands  the  great  temple 
ef  the  place,  a  monoment  rising  to  the  height  of  160  £Bet  from  the 
Isiel  of  the  pbun.  Its  pnnaele  is  broken ;  whea  entire  it  must  have 
added  a(t  least  twsofy  feet  to  the  altitude  of  tiiis  eyclopcBan  structure. 
Otneral  Cunnincrham,  in  his  ArchaBologieel  Surrey  Beporl  for  l^BI^,*" 
ha*:  iriven  a  full  de^teription  of  this  edifice  ;  but  there  is  one  point  of 
importance  in  it  which  e»<»Aped  his  notice,  and  to  it,  therefore,  1  wish 
to  draw  particular  attention  :  I  allude  to  the  existence  of  three  com«- 
plele  arches  on  the  eastern  iaoe  of  the  building..  The  doorway  is  wide 
'hut  low,and  is  formed  of  granite  side-posts  with  a  hypertfayrion  of  the 
aama  material.  That  was,,  however^ supposed  to  be  unequal  to  the 
Weight  of  the  great  mass  of  masonry  rising  to  the  height  of  near  150 
feet,  which  rested  on  it,  and  three  Saracenic  or  pointed  arches  were  » 
accordingly  thro^^'n  across  to  remove  tlie  weight  from  the  hyperthyrion 
to  the  side  abutments.  Two  of  these  arches  have  fallen  in,  breaking 
soetiy  where  an  over-weighted  arch  would  break,  namely,  at  the  points 
whsM  the  lina  of  renstanoe  outs  the  intrados.  The  third  is  entire.  It 
ii  pointed  at  the  top,  but  is  formed,  ezaeHy  asan  avoh  would  be  in  the 
fmssBt  day,  of  Toussoifs  or  aieh-stones  placed  wedgewise,  the  first  and 
hat  of  whidi  are  sustained  on  the  abutments,  while  the  intenaediate 
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mm  mre  beAd  iogiatiher  in  tbeir  posi^on  by  tbmr  mtitual  premire, 

the  adhesion  of  the  cement  interpoged  between  their  surfaces  ;  and  by 
the  resistance  of  tlie  keystone.  Such  a  structure  in  .^n  Indian  build- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  struck  me  as  a  remarkablo  proof 
of  tiie  Hindus  having  had  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  at 
a  very  early  period,  though  the  credit  of  it  has  been  denied  them  by 
all  our  Anglo-Indian  antiquaries.  Fergusson,  in  bis  Hand  Book  of 
Afobiteoture,  oonoedes  to  the  Jains  a  knowledge  of  the  boriiontal 
or  projecting  arch,  but  a<lvertinfT  to  the  radiating  or  true  srcb, 
says,  (Vol.  I.  p.  78)  "  In  the  first  place  no  tope  shows  internally 
the  smallest  trace  of  a  chamber  so  constructed  (».  e.  with  a  true 
dome) — nor  do  any  of  the  adjacent  buildings  incline  to  such  a 
mode  of  oonstruotion  which  must  hare  ere  now  been  detected  had  it 
arer  eadsted.*'  Elsewhere  he  observes  (p.  254)  '*  The  Indian  arcbi- 
tects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  reliising  to  nse  the  arek  * 
under  any  circomstanees,  and  preferring  the  smallest  dimenrions  and 
the  most  crowded  interiors,  rather  than  adopt  what  they  considered 
so  destructive  an  expedient."  Adverting  to  the  Kotul),  he  says, 
**all  the  openings  possess  pointed  arches  which  the  Hindus  never 
nsed*'  p.  418).  Again,  "the  Hindus  however  up  to  this  time  (t.  «. 
of  the  Pathans)  had  never  built  arches,  nor  indeed  did  they  for 
centuries  afterwards*'  (p.  424).  These  remarks  do  not,  it  is  traey 
directly  mean  that  the  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arch,  but 
they  imply  it.  Elphinstone  is  more  positive.  In  his  remarks  on 
Hindu  bridges,  he  says,  "  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  early  Hindils 
knew  the  arcli,  or  could  construct  vaults  or  domes,  otherwise  than  by 
layers  of  stone,  projecting  beyond  those  beneath,  as  in  the  Treasuiy 
of  Atreus  in  Mycenv."  (Hist,  of  IncUa,  p.  163.)  Depending  on 
the  testimony  of  these  distinguished  antiquarians  one  may  Tery 
reasonably  assign  to  the  Buddha  Qayi  temple  a  mndi  later  age  than 
it  ohnms,  bnt  the  fact  of  its  having  been  visited  by  Fa  Hian  and 
subsequently  by  Hiouen  Thsang  lonc^  before  the  advent  of  the  Maho- 
medans  in  this  country,  inevitahly  leads  to  the  inference  of  its  having 
existed  at  a  })re-mal)omedan  era,  while  the  position  the  arches  occupy, 
is  so  natural  and  integral  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that 
tbey  were  subsequent  additions.  I  brought  the  ftot  to  the  notloo 
tif  Capt.  Mead,  who  bad  kindly  undertaken  to  shew  the  ruins  to  ma» 
and  he  readily  aeknowledged  that  the  buildeis  of  the  temple,  whoever 
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tt«y  were,  certainly  knew  the  art  of  constructing  an  arch,  and  the  one 
before  us  waa  a  very  good  specimen  of  it.  The  entrance  gate  to  the 
eonrtjafd  of  tbe  temple  has  a  similar  aitsh  oyer  it,  though  there  it 
ks  no  saperstnietme  to  sustain,  and  seems  to  have  been  huilt  more 
as  an  ornament  tiian  otherwise.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  obsenre 
tiiat  by  the  selection  of  the  pointed,  instead  of  the  semicircular,  afch» 
tb-i  iiuil  lcr  has  displayed  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of 
the  former  in  regard  to  its  weight-bearing  capabilities. 

In  a  line  with  the  gate, and  to  its  north,  there  formerly  stood  a  range  of 
nsQ  temples,  which  have  since  fallen  in,  and  been  entirely  buried  under 
nihbish.  Capt.  Mead  has  laid  bare  five  of  these,  and  in  one  of  them  I  saw 
aco]o.-..sul  ti^^nire  of  Buddha  seated  on  a  lotus  throne,  with  the  hands 
restinjj  one  upon  the  other  on  the  lap.  This  position  is  called  the 
Dhfina  Mudrd  or  the  "  meditative  position,'*  and  it  was  thus  that 
8'ak]ra  paased  his  years  of  mental  abstraction  under  the  great  pipul 
tree  There  is  an  inscription  on  tbe  throne  which  records  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  figure  by  one  Boddbibhsaqa  of  the  village  of  Dattagalla, 
the  writer  being  Upavyftyapurva  an  inhabitant  of  Ma.sava^ra.  The 
ehanieter  of  the  writing  is  the  Gupta  of  the  4!th  century.  The  letters 
have  been  carefully  cut  and  well  preserved.* 

Begrond  these  temples  Capt.  Mead  has  excavated  a  trench  from  east 
to  west,  laying  bare  a  line  of  stone  ratling  which  formeriy  enclosed  the 
eoQftjard  of  tbe  great  temple,  running  close  along  the  base  of  the 
terrace  around  the  sacred  tree.  It  was  formed  of  s(^uare  granite  pillars, 

*  Tlie  inscription  coBipriseB  three  dokas  In  the 
HHasfiDllows. 

fm[k$loUon.  Salutation  to  (Buddha)  whose  mind  is  erer  directed  towewb 
tie  contn>l  i.f  his  pas-fion.s,  and  who  is  kind  tn  all  rrojited  n!)jort3,  and  this 
vnh  a  view  to  overcome  the  resources  of  Mara  lodged  in  blissful  gardens  of 
ttltmited  ezpsmse.  (?) 

Bodhikuhana,  the  pnre-hcaried,  of  the  villap^  of  Dattagalla  having  Ittt  mind 
dpTot#»d  to  the  ih^ponantiou  of  Buddha,  dedicated  this  (statue)  for  tho  rpmoval 
of  sU  kinds  of  bondage  from  his  parents  and  relatives.  Upnvyaynpurva  of  the 
Vfflage  of  Masarigra  wrote  this."  The  author  oonld  not  condense  in  tUo  verae  tho 
word  wrote,"  so  be  has  given  it  in  initial  sAer  it.  Tho  thiid  sad  foortb  foot 
•f  ths  ant  vofse  aie  not  anteUigiblo. 
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«ieh  baving  tbvee  medalfioiif  on  the  fhmt  and  tlirM  miniifles  on  Mek 

side  lor  tlio  tenons  of  as  many  cross  bai"s.  On  tbe  top  was  a  coping' 
Btone  rounded  above,  but  Hat  beneath.  The  ])illar«  were  seated  on  a 
square  base  with  mouldings  od  each  side.  The  iallini^  iu  of  the  monas* 
tery  which  stood  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  broke  and  buried  the 
Tailing,  and  tbe  only  parte  now  found  in  miu,  an  tbe  stumpe  of  the 
pillaiv  and  the  baaement  Fragmenti  of  ban  and  |nllan  are  met  witk 
in  plenty  within  tbe  mbtneb,  but  a  great  number  of  the  ban  faad,. 
evidently,  been  remoTed  before  the  rest  were  buried. 

To  the  west  of  the  terrace  a  deep  trench,  cut  throui^h  the  rubbish, 
has  brought  to  light  the  continuation  of  the  railing  on  that  side,  but 
in  a  comparatively  better  ttate  of  preBenration.  In  the  middle  of  tho- 
line  right  opposite  to  the  sacred  tree  there  was  a  gate  having  the  aid* 
pillam  highly  ornamented.  Ptobably  similar  gates  originally  enstad 
at  the  four  <wdinal  points,  but  their  traces  are  no  longer  yisible* 

In  style,  ornament,  and  material  the  railing  bears  a  close  reeemblanoe- 
to  those  of  Buddhist  remains  in  other  parts  of  India.  General  Cunning''- 
ham,  advertini^  to  those  at  Bhilsa,  observes,  "  the  style  is  evidently 
characteristio  and  conventional,  as  it  is  found  wlierever  the  Buddha 
religion  prevails.  It  is  in  Dnct  so  peeuliar  to  Buddhists  that  I  bsra 
ventured  to  name  it  the  '  Buddhist  railing*'  This  peculiar  railing 
is  still  standing  around  tbe  principal  topes  of  Sanebi  and  Andber,  and 
some  pillars  and  other  fn^ments  are  still  lying  around  the  great  topea 
at  S<jnari  and  Siitdharfd.  The  same  railing  was  placed  around  the 
holy  Bodhi  trees  and  the  pillars  dedicated  to  Buddha.  The  balconies 
of  the  city  gates  and  the  king*s  palace  were  enclosed  by  it.  It  formed 
the  bulwarks  of  the  state  barge.  It  was  used  as  an  ornament  for  the 
M^itals  of  columns  as  on  the  northern  pillar  at  Sanehi,  and  genenllj 
far  every  plain  band  of  architectural  moulding.  At  SanoM  it  ia 
{bund  in  many  plaoes  as  an  ornament  on  tbe  borisontal  bars  whioh, 
separate  the  bas-reliefs  from  each  other,  Bhilsa  Topes,  (p.  187).'* 

The  trench  opened  on  th<i  south  of  the  great  temple,  has  been  run 
«lose  to  its  base  with  a  view  to  expose  the  basement  mouldings  and 
the  tien  of  niches  holding  figures  of  Buddha,  which  were  ih»  ptevail> 
ing  omament  of  the  temple.  Gapt.  Mead  has  in  contemplation  to  run 
•BMitfaer  tiench  parallel  to  the  last,  but  at  the  same  distance  ftom  ttm 
'temple  as  tbe  trench  on  the  north  is.  This  will  most  probably  bring 
to  light  the  third  side  of  the  railing. 
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lahhiA  to  the  north  of  the  gteet  temple,  leading  to  the  dieeoTery  of 
wthing  beyond  e  fern  eeUf  for  rendent  monkB,  a  great  numher  of  whom 

must  have  found  their  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  once  sacred 

Within  the  courtyard  and  opposite  to  the  entrance,  stands  a  small 
«peB  tnple  fimned  of  four  granite  piUan  coTered  oyer  by  a  heavy 
atoM  loofing.  In  the  middle  of  thii  there  is  a  large  block  of  baaalt» 
the  material  m  largely  used  by  Bnddhist  aealptore  in  the  me&nfiMtoie 
«f  their  statuary,  bearing  on  its  upper  sorfaoe  the  carving  of  two  hv* 
man  jfiwt,  and  a  Sanskrit  inscription  on  one  side.  On  the  centre  of 
each  foot  are  engraved,  within  a  cLi'cle,  the  figures  of  a  couch,  a  Hag,  a 
lotus,  a  swastika  or  magic  figure  of  prosperity,  a  iish,  and  a  lew  other 
objects  whioh  X  could  not  well  recognise. 

The  name  by  which  this  stone  is  commonly  known  is  Buddhapa^ 
«r  Boddha's  fSaet.*'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  inscription 
ea  it  does  not  at  all  allude  to  Buddha.  It  begins  with  the  usual 
Btehminio  invocation  of^'Om,'*  gives  tiiedate  in  S'aka  1280,  and 
records  the  names  of  Kavataji  and  liahidevaji  a.s  the  dedicators  ol  a  tem- 
ple. The  letters  are  rather  smudgy,  and  the  facsimile  prepared  by  me 
is  peculiarly  so,  it  is  possible  theretore  that  my  interpretation  of  the 
aKmnmeDt  may  be  questioned,  but  the  great  test  of  the  creed  of  an 
oriental  doenment  is  the  salotation  at  the  beginning,  and  that  saLutatioa 
m  the  leooid  nndor  notiee^  being  the  mystic  "  Om,**  which  is  oommon 
both  to  the  Hindu  and  the  Buddhist,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  two  rival  creeds  the  stone  is  to  be  assigned.  Nor  are  the 
emblems  engraved  on  the  feet  favourable  to  an  easy  solution  of  the 
4)aestioD.  They  conform,  to  no  known  canons  of  palmistry  Hindu  or 
Buddhist,  regarding  auspicious  marks  on  the  sole  of  the  feet. 

The  Lalita  Vistnra,  (Chi^ter  7)  in  giving  an  account  of  the  peculiar 
■BiVa  ol^  and  the  eharacter  of,  S'akya's  feet,  says  '*  He  has  expanded 
hands  and  feet,  soft  fresh  hands  and  feet,  swift  and  agile  hands  and  feet 
i(Hke  those  of  asnake-catcber),  with  long  and  slender  fingers  and  toes. 
On  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  great  king  and  prince  (Mahar.ija 
Xumdra)  Sarvartha-siddlia  are  two  white  wheels,  beautifully  coloured, 
bright  and  refulgent,  and  having  a  thousand  spokes,  a  nave,  and  an 
aile-hde.  His£Bet  sit  evenly  on  the  ground."  Such  a  wheel  we 
look  for  in  Tain  on  the  fooi-maiks  at  Buddha  Oayil.  Again  in  the 
Jfoscom  of  thf  flb>ei0^  there  19  akige  flag  of  ifhite  marUe  bearing 
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the  figure  of  a  human  foot  surrouiided  by  two  dragoiift.  It  wm 
lirougfat  from  a  temple  in  Bumah  where  it  need  to  be  wonhipped  as 
a  repreeentation  of  Buddba*8  foot.  It  is  7i  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  6  inchee  in 

breadth,  and  has  on  it  a  great  number  of  mystical  marks.  On  the 
centre  of  each  toe  there  is  a  fi spire  of  a  conch-shell  and  a  concentric 
line  under  it.  A  conch  occurs  also  at  the  heel.  On  the  centre  of  the 
sole,  there  is  a  circular  figure  with  innumerable  radii,  standing  evident- 
ly for  the  wheel  with  a  thouaand  epokea  densribed  above.  Around 
this  wheel  are  arranged,  in  three  tiere,  one  hundred  and  eight  com* 
partments  bearing  representations  of  temples,  houses,  ibresti,  riveriy 
men  in  different  attitudes,  birds  and  beasts  of  various  kinds — ^mostly 
imag^inary,  leaves  and  tiowers,  magical  figiiros  and  other  objects  unin- 
telligible to  me.  But  I  do  not  find  the  counterparts  of  these  objects 
in  the  foot-marks  at  Buddha  Gayd.  There  the  figures  are,  it  is  true^ 
indttded  within  a  circle,  but  it  has  no  wheel  of  a  thousand  spokee. 
Its  prevailing  emblems  are  more  Hindu  than  BuddhisticaL  The  lotua, 
the  mooiHka^  the  fish  and  the  diseus  are  identically  what  has  been  asdgn* 
ed  to  Vishnu's  feet  in  the  Brahminical  shistras.  Thusinthe  Skaad* 
Parana  I  find  the  marks  on  Vishnu's  feet  are  enumerated  at  19,  in- 
cluding, 1  a  crescent,  2  a  water  jar,  3  a  triangle,  4  a  bow,  5  the  sky, 
6  the  foot-mark  of  cattle,  7  a  fish,  8  a  conch,  9  an  octagon,  10  a 
moattika,  11  an  umbrella,  12  a  discus,  13  a  grain  of  barley,  14  an 
elephant  goad  (ankus,)  15  a  flag,  16  a  thunderbolt,  17  a  jambu  fruity 
18  an  upright  line,  and  19  a  lotus,  of  which  the  first  ei§^t  belong  to 
the  left  and  the  rest  to  the  right  foot.*  BiswanAtha  Chakiavarttf,  in 
bis  gloss  on  the  BhSgavat  Pnrina  (lOtii  book),  has  given  the  marks 
appropriate  to  the  loot  of  Kadha  which  include,  1  an  und)rella,  2  a  wheel, 
8  a  flag,  4  a  creeper,  5  a  flower,  6  a  bracelet,  7  a  lotus,  8  an  upright 
line,  9  an  elephant  goad,  (ankus)  10  a  crescent,  11  a  grain  of  barley, 
12  a  javelin,  13  a  club,  14  a  car,  15  an  altar,  16  an  earring,  17  a  fish, 
18  a  hill,  and  19  a  oonch.t  The  first  eleven  of  these  bakmg  to  the 
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left,  and  the  rest  to  the  riglit  foot.  Tlie  scholiast  has  poiute<l  out  at 
kngth  the  difierent  places  which  thase  marks  ahould  occupy  aad  the 
•Ijeetft  they  salxNrve  «t  tboM  plaoet.  His  opinioii  hat  hem  qpies* 
tmwdyMid  Taimaya  writen  of  eounenoe  have  diabibutod  these  marks 
ia  Toy  difeent  ways.  None  has,  however,  to  my  knowledge,  hFonght 
them  together  within  a  circle  uu  tlic  centre  oi'  thu  sole,  a^  wu  iind 
them  at  Buddlia  Gay  a. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  on  the  Buddhapad  is  S'aka  1230 =s  A.  D. 
1M6,  and  the  charaoters  ace  the  neaieet  iemo?e  from  the  modem  Deva- 
aigarf.  The  inseriptioii  most  hare  been  engraved  immediately  after 
the  eompktkm  of  the  senlptaie  of  the  feet,  for  tt  k  not  likely  thai 
fee  profane  hands  of  an  engraver  would  be  allowed  to  touch  a  stone, 
vhich  had  been,  for  any  length  of  time,  sanctiiied  by  the  adoration 
of  thousands,  while  the  Hindu  character  of  the  emblems  does  not 
psnut  tiie  so^position  of  the  stone  having  existed  at  Buddha  Qsjft 
dariag  the  snprsmacy  of  the  Buddhists.  Tliey  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  foot-marks  in  question  are  of  Hindu  origin,  and  were  put  up  by 
Hmdus  to  reduce  the  place  and  its  old  associations  to  the  service  of. 
(bar  cxeed.  Such  adoption,  whether  insidious  or  avowed,  of  the  holy 
fkm  as  well  as  the  ittes  and  eeremonial  observances  of  one  seot  by 
molhsr,  has  been  eommon  enongfa  in  the  history  of  religion.  Wo 
wt  with  it  everywhere,  and  no  where  more  prominently  than  in. 
Iri  iia  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists.  There  is  scarcely  one 
Hindu  temple  in  ten  of  any  great  age  in  which  is  not  to  be  seen  somo 
ohc  of  Boddhism  bonowed  by  the  Brahminists.  The  great  temple 
if  Peori,  which  every  year  draws  together  pilgrims  by  hnndieds 

thoossnds  finm  all  parts  of  India,  most  of  whom  are  prepared  to  lay 
iuwn  their  lives  for  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  holy  idol  Jagaiiinitha, 
i*  a  liuddhist  ediiice  built  on  the  plan,  and  very  much  in  the  st}  le,  of 
titt  sacred  monument  at  Buddha  Gays,*  and  the  idol  itself  is  no  other 
iktgi  sn  emblem  oiDkormOf  the  seoond  member  of  the  Buddhist  triad, 
represented  by  the  (dd  Psii  letters  jr.  r.  9,  h  s.;  while  tradition 
prcserA'^es  the  memory  of  its  Buddhist  origin  and  calls  Jaggan- 
slthatbe  incarnation  of  Buddha,  (JJuddhdvatdraJ.i  It  is  nut  too  much. 

*  A  closer  paraiicl  ia  mot  with  in  the  tcinpio  ot  liarroUi  near  tho  fall  of  the 
ChaaboL  The  domieil  strocture  on  its  top  sad  that  cf  the  Poori  mooamsnl 

ii  soi  however  met  with  at  Buddha  Gay4. 

*  niruungham'a  />Vh7.vvi  r,>j.,-s,  p.  35.H  arid  Laicllay's  Fa  f/tan,  p.  21--2C1.  Tlioro 
i«  jot  lUMsii^iua  on  the  temple  of  JagaxmaUia  which  atutigas,  the  teinplu  to  Aiiuii^a 
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tfieo  to  flMnme  that  on  the  supprearioD  of  Boddhunon  in  the  lOth 
taoA  link  oenturies,  attompts  were  made  a&d  aiioceasftilly  carried  oat^ 

of  converting  Buddhist  temples  to  Hindu  usage,  and  that  the  foot* 
marks  at  Buddha  Gayn  are  the  result  of  one  of  tliose  attempts. 

"We  have,  however,  more  than  a  priori  arguments  to  establish  the  fact. 
In  an  inscription  of  the  10th  century  to  which  reference  has  ab*eady 
hfiea.  made  aboye,  it  is  distinotly  stated  iAuit^Buddhaprnd  orBoddha'a 
Ibot  was  set  np  at  Baddha  Gayi  expressly  for  tlie  purpose  of  perform- 
ing thereon  the  Hindn  rite  of  »rdddka»  Now  as  the  liturgy  of  the 
Buddhists  does  not  recc^^nise  that  ritual,  it  must  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  inscription  is  a  Hindu  one,  and  since  its  date  ia 
posterior  to  the  downfall  of  Buddhism,  it  must  bo  taken  for  granted 
that  those  who  put  it  up,  desired  to  reduce  Buddha  Gaya  to  the  service 
of  Hinduism  by»  what  is  oommonly  called, "  a  pious  fraud.*' 

The  inscription  itself  is  no  longer  traceable  at  Buddha  Gayl  But 
Hs  translatkm  in  tiie  lat  Tolume  the  AtioHe  Suear^keg,  coming 
iVom  the  pen  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  may  be  tsken  as  its  exact 
counterpart.  It  starts  by  saying  that  "  in  the  nndst  of  a  wild  forest 
resided  Buddha  the  author  of  happiness  and  a  i)ortion  of  Narayana. 
He  was  an  incarnation  of  the  deity  Uari,  and  worthy  of  every  adora- 
tion." The  illustrious  Amara  Deva  accidentally  coming  to  the  forest 
disooTered  the  place  of  Buddha  and  with  a  yiew  to  make  the  divinity 
propitious,  performed  acts  of  seYere  mottification  for  the  space  at 
twelve  years.  The  deity  pleased  with  this  devotion  appeared  to  Amara 
in  a  vision  and  oilVred  him  any  boon  that  he  wanted,  and  on  Amara's 
insisting  upon  a  visitation,  recommended  him  to  satisfy  vicai-iously  his 
deure  for  a  sight  of  the  deity  by  an  imago.  An  image  was  accord- 
ingly  made,  and  Amara  eulogised  it  by  calling  it  Brahmi,  Vishvu^ 
Hahesf  a»  D&modara,  and  by  attributing  to  it  all  the  great  deeds  perw 
ibrmed  by  ^^sh^u  in  his  wious  Inoarnatioos.  Having  thus  worship* 
ped  the  guardian  of  mankind,  he  became  like  one  of  the  just.  He 
joyfully  caused  a  holy  temple  to  be  built  of  a  wonderful  construction, 
and  there  were  s«t  up  the  divine  foot  of  Vishnu  lor  ever  purifier  of 
the  sins  of  mankind,  the  images  of  the  Pandoos,  and  of  the  dcsccnte 
of  Vishyu,  in  like  manner  of  Brahmi  and  the  rest  of  the  divinities. 

Bhima  of  tke  G«ng4  Vaaia  Dyramtj  (A.  D.  1196,)  bat  he  is  said  to 
liave  onl/  rebuilt  or  lepaiied  wkafe  bad  existed  fiw  nany  eeofesriM  befiMPS  hi« 
tiine  and  bem  soloepfced  to  nuuiy  vifliisitades» 
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Tint  plaoe  is  ranowned ;  and  it  it  oelebnted  bjr  the  name  of  Boddlub- 
Qaj4.  The  fofefiithen  of  him  who  ahall  perform  the  oeremoDj  of  the 
BMdka  at  tiiis  place  shall  obtain  salvation.    The  ^at  virtue  of  the 

Sridiihn  performed  here  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  book  called  Vdyu  purdna  ; 
an  epitome  of  which  hath  by  me  been  engraved  upon  stone."  The 
inscripiUoii  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Vikramiditya  was  certain. 
Ij  a  TCOowned  kiBg ;  that  there  lived  in  his  oourt  nine  leaned  men  who 
wm  edflhnted  as  the  nine  jewds that  one  of  them  was  Aman 
Dera,  and  it  certainly  was  he  who  hnilt  the  holy  temple.  The  con« 
dndini?  para^p^ph  states  that "  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  to  learned 
men  tliat  lie  (Amara)  verily  erected  the  house  of  Duddha,"  the  writer 
**  recorded  upon  ntoDO  the  authority  of  the  place  as  a  self-evident  testi- 
mony/' on  Friday  the  14th  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  in 
the  year  ]005  of  VikranUidityasA.  D.  Ma 

The  writer  leaves  his  readers  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  who  he  was ;  he 
does  not  eten  deign  to  give  his  name,  and  he  talks  of  things  which  hap* 
pcned  a  thousand  years  before  him.  Such  testimony  cah  have  no  claim  to 
ajiy  confidence.  The  value  of  an  inscription  dejKJuda  upon  its  authenticity 
jmd  contemporaneousncf^s — upon  being  a  record  of  circumstances  that 
happened  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  who  must  be  a  trustworthy  person* 
Bat  here  we  have  none  of  those  conditions  fulfilled.  We  have  a  tradi- 
tion a  thousand  yean  old,  if  any  sneh  tradition  then  ensted,  served  up  by 
in  anonymoiis  writer  on  the  testimony  of  so  unveracious  a  witness  as 
the  yi3m  Porlpa.  The  tradition  itself  bean  the  stamp  of  fi^mcation 
on  its  very  face.  Buddha  Gaya,  whatever  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  could  not  have  been  "  a  dreadful  forest"  "infested  by  tigers 
and  (K-stitute  of  human  society"  in  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
when  Buddhism  in  India  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  and  when 
the  plaee  of  Buddha*8  apotheosis  was  held  the  most  sacred  spot  on 
earth.  Nor  could  Amara  Sifiha  of  ^  Court  of  Y  ikrama  who  was 
known  to  have  been  a  stanneh  Buddhist*  and  a  clever  scholar,  beso  fiur 

•  General  Cunnin^'liam  calla  Amara  a  hrahmana.  But  in  tlio  invocation  at  tlio 
begiuung  of  his  Dictiunaiy  the  great  lexicographer  has  given  no  reasoa  to  his 
iSHianito  dsMvibe  Um  as  moh.  The  invooadoa  itself  is  as  iSoUowa: 

*To  bim  who  is  aa  oooan  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  who  is  unfathomable,  and 
vhote  auribotoa  afe  viodeM,  eren  to  Mm,  O  ialdligeni  men,  offer  ye  yoor 
■ionaMwfir  the  sake  of  pwispwity  and  imnortalitjr." 
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ibrgetful  of  his  relSgioii  at  to  glorify  his  god  by  caUiDg  him  Hari^ 
Vuhnu,  Bnhmil,  the  destroyer  of  the  demon  Keehi,  the  deoeitftd 

Vaiiuiiiii  who  cheated  the  i^iant  Bali  of  his  dominion,  or  a  little 
shepherd  tied  to  a  pot*t  witli  a  roj>e  round  his  waist  for  stealing  butter 
from  the  huuse  of  liiB  neighboun.  Such  stories  l)elong  exclusively  ta 
the  FurioaB  and  can  never  be  expected  in  a  Buddhist  writing.  Then 
the  Amant  of  Yikram^ty»*»  court  and  author  of  the  Dietionaiy 
vaa  a  Kieitha,  and  hit  auiname  waa  ffifiha.*  I  have  nowhere  aeaa 
him  addressed  as  a  Deva,  whioh  title  Ibnnerly  belonged  ezduaiTely  to 
Eralimans  and  kings,  though  of  late  years  the  rule  hjw  been  considerably 
relaxed.    The  story  of  the  dream  is  of  course  a  lietiou,  aud  the  state* 


Here  the  deity  invoked  is  ast  named ;  and  tbe  eosssMiiteioni  havinpr  trinl  to* 

tlio  utmost  tbeir  ingenuity  to  apply  the  verse  to  mont  of  the  Icmliug  Uintla 
tliviiiities,  but  tiudiiig  it  inupplicable,  havo  oiu)  and  all  takcu  it  to  iiuplj  JiaUdhar 
Mallmftilia,  the  noefc  dlatingniBhed  a»o«f^  the  eeholiaete  sad  the  aatbor  of  at 

least  twenty  ditlVn  nt  commentaries,  ex])l;iiiiH  tlie  vi  rso  thus.  **  O  int<»lli<;ent  men, 
for  the  sake  of  "  pnjflperity,"  i.  o.  wealth,  of  "  iniiiHn  tality,"  i,  e.  Ha1vation«  adOTO 
Buddha,  whoso  virtues,  whose  charities,  whose  forl)earuuee,  kc.  A  c. 

md^r^^^^  T^iftc »  ^'"'^  •  p- 

Baghunatha,  another  commentator  of  some  eminence,  says  :  **  O  intelligent  men. 
Lot  that  Hiuldha  lie  a(iured,  that  is  hy  you.  li«  re,  thonj^li  IJucUlha  is  not  openly 
named  still  it  is  evident  from  the  epithetA  used  ttiat  ho  is  meant.  This  is  called  the 
^rhetoric  of /x  ri  vo'/a.  ThenMif  it  hsu=>  been  suid  Viy  Kaiithabliarana,  where  the  object  is 
evident  from  the  uieauiu^  such  a  li^uro  of  speech  is.culled  prasada,  thua  (tlio  vei*8e} 
*  here  rises  the  bieaker  of  the  sleep  of  the  lotos,'  without  allndhigto  the  diepenioii 
ef  darkneesor  the  assuaging  of  the  aom>w  of  Uio  hrahmini  goose,  evidently  means 

the  son."  it^%^it^  W  J^s  Wit  m^HfHf!|^:  T^T^lfq  jil  ftifW- 

(As.  Soc  MS.  No.  443,  p.  2).  Niirayaua,  another  commentator,  in  the  Padartlia 
Kanmndi  has  reproduced  the  words  qneted  above  withowt  a  TOmailc.  (As.  Boo, 

US.  No.  438,  p.  1).   Raradnatha  Chakravnrti,  after  explaining  the  verse  aS 
applicable  to  Bndilha,  neeonnts  for  the  name  of  liuihih-.i  not  beincr  np«>nly  eiven  m 
^eiuvocaiion  uotwithataudiug  the  epithets  used  boiug  peculiarly  his,  by  saying 
that  to  coDoiliate  thoso  who  are  not  Baddhists  the  name  of  Bnddha  has  not 

been  used.**   Wlf^^f^fS^flT    ^T^C'^^T'f  if  »li  I   (As.  Boo.  MS. 

Ko.  443,  p.  1,  second  series  of  pa^nation).  Thh  rsmart:  has  been  quoted  . 
Terbatim  by  Bagnn&tha  Chakravarti  in  his  oommentaiy  on  ths  Ainankosha. 

{Ah  Soe.  MS.  No.  173,  p.  1). 

*  T  havo  no  better  authority  for  sajing  Uus  than  the  anthor  of  the  KdyatthA 
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■nt  of  a  templo  built  for  Buddlia  havinc^  for  its  c  liier  ppnates  the 
iflUige  of  Vishnu's  feet,  those  of  the  live  Pandu  brotherg  and  of  the 
Nfenl  iiie«ii»tioii0  of  Viah^Q,  is  equally  so. 

It  waa  not  expected  that  a  dktiiigmaiied  sebolar  likaGanml  Canmng^ 
kn  with  Ina  tboFongli knowledge  of  In^an  aiitiqiiities,Bboald  aoeept  the 
fi<m.ents  of  this  iiii»eription  as  true.  He  has  however  taken  for  pfi  atited 
that  the  great  temple  was  built  by  Amara  Sinha,  and,  as  that  individual 
WW  a  contemporary  of  Var^ha  Mihira  and  Kalidasa  who,  according  to 
Bootiey  and  ofchera,  Hved  in  the  6ih  eentury,  inferred  that  the  temple 
Met  lym  been  hnilt  in  A.  B.  500.  ffisargamente  are»  iSrat  the non* 
cxistenoe  of  any  temple  in  A.  D.  400  when  Fa  Hian  Tisited  the  place ; 
»H?ond,  the  recorded  i  rection  of  a  Lvrw  one  bv  Amara  Dcva  about  A.  D. 
500 ;  and  third  the  exact  agreement  in  size  as  well  as  in  material  and 
froamentation  between  the  existing  temple  and  that  described  by 
ffiooctt  Tfasang  between  A.  D.  029  and  642. 

Of  theee»  the  most  important  aigoment  is  the  first,  in  which  it  19 
luid  tliat  there  was  no  large  temple  in  existi  jkm'  at  Buddha  (iayu  ^vheft 
Fa  Uian  visitetl  the  place  between  A.  D.  399  and  11  i.    It  would  at 
•nee  establish  the  fact  of  the  great  temple  of  iiuddha  Gay£  bein^ 
nbseqnent  to  the  date  of  Fa  Hian's  pilgrimage.   But  on  referring  t» 
He  itmerary  of  tiiat  travellery  I  find  that  instead  of  hia  saying  that 
ttwre  was  no  temple,  he  reiterates  the  feet  that  there  were  several 
temples  in  Buddha  Gaya  at  his  time,  and  tliat  the  temple  near  tho 
Bodhi  tree  was  one  of  them.    The  account  of  his  travels  is  unfor^ 
tonately  Tory  meagre.   It  is  a  simple  recital  of  names  of  places  and 
tttir  distanees,  with  a  snperabnndance  of  legends,  but  with  no  topogm* 
pUssl  details.  Still  it  is  very  precise  as  to  the  existence  of  temples  near 
fte  Bodhi  tree.    Thuc  in  tlie  Slst  Cliapter  (p.  277)  we  find  it  stated 
t'nat  at  the  place  where  Foe  obtained  the  law  i.  e.  near  the  holy  pcpul 
tree,   there  ace  three  jSIsii^  kia  /on,  and  hard  by  are  establishments  for 
file  dergy  who  are  there  very  nnmerons.  The  people  si^ly  them 
vith  abnndanoe,  so  that  they  lack  nothing.*'  In  snother  plaoe  in 
tittwme  chapter,  Fa  Hian,  describing  the  approach  and  residence 
of  S  ;ikya  at  Buddha  Gay5,  says :   "  The  Fhousa  rose,  and  when 
he  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the  tree,  a        gave  him 
Stmt  4if  happy  mmisi  the  PA^m  took  it  and  advanced  fifteen 
pacts  feither.   Five  hnndied  Une  Inids  came  and  fiuttered  tbfee 
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timet  ammd  him,  and  ihoi  flew  away.  Tba  Pioum  advanoed 
towafdi  the  iiee  JPuto^  held  out  the  gnuM  of  happy  omen  towaide  the 
east,  and  sat  down.   Then  the  kin^  of  the  demon*  sent  three  beautiful 

g'lrh  who  came  from  the  north  to  tempt  liim,  and  himself  came  with 
the  same  purpose.    The  JPhousa  then  struck  the  ground  with  his  to<», 
aud  the  bandfl  of  the  demon  recoiled  and  digpersed  themselves ;  the 
three  gurls  were  transformed  into  old  women.   During  six  yean  he 
imposed  npon  himself  the  greatest  mortifieations.  In  all  theae  plaoaa 
pe<^le  of  auhseqnent  timea  have  hualt  towera  and  prepaied  images 
which  eiist  to  this  day."   Lest  this  be  supposed  too  general,  Fa  fiBan 
affain  observes  "  The  four  great  towers  erected  in  commemoration  of 
all  the  holy  acts  that  Foe  performed  while  in  the  world,  arc  preserved 
to  this  moment  since  the  ni  hoiMn  of  Foe.    These  four  great  towers  are 
(Ist)  at  the  place  where  Foe  was  bom,  (2nd)  at  the  place  where  he 
obtained  the  law,  (8rd)  at  that  where  he  tuned  the  wheel  of  the  law, 
and  (4th)  at  that  where  he  entered  into  m  Ammm."  Here  we  have 
the  positiye  testimony  of  the  yery  traveller  whom  General  Gonning- 
ham  has  quoted  that  a  great  tower,  one  of  the  four  largest,  existed  in 
his  time  at  Buddha  Gayii  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  But  had  this 
evidence  been  wanting  the  fact  of  one  of  the  minor  temples  at  that 
place  having  a  statue  inaeribed  with  the  Gupta  character  of  the  4th 
eentniy ,  wonld  fully  warrant  flie  assnm|ition  of  the  main  temple^  whose 
reflected  sanctity  the  little  ones  sought  to  imlnbe,  being  considerably 
older.  If  we  add  to  thia  the  Buddhist  belief  reported  by  Hiooen 
Thsang  and  the  Ceylonese  chronicles,  of  Asoka  having  raised  a  lofty  tem- 
ple at  Buddha  Oay6,  we  have  ample  grouiuLs  to  assign  to  the  existing 
temple  an  age  dating  irom  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  under 
any  drcnmstance  one  considerably  anterior  to  the  4th  century  A.  D.  of 
the  Christian  era. 

The  seoond  aigoment  of  Qenerid  Cunningham  ia  founded  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  inscription  translated  by.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and 
the  deduction  of  Kalidasa,  Vardha  Mihira  and  Afnara  Siilha  having 
been  contiinporaries  in  the  Glh  century.  But  as  1  have,  1  hope,  satis- 
factorily shewn  that  that  inscription  is  "  not  liistorieally  true,"  "  the 
daima  of  reason,**  to  quote  the  language  of  Niebuhr,  "  must  be  assert- 
ed, and  we  must  not  take  anythmg  aa  historical  which  cannot  be 
historicaL** 
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As  regards  the  argument  founded  on  the  exact  agreement  hi  size  a^ 
well  as  in  material  and  ornamentation  hetween  the  existing  temple 
and  that  described  by  Hioucn  Thsang,  it  establishes  only  the  fact  of 
the  pNtent  t«mple  having  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  eentuiy, 
M  does  Boi  htr  the  probalnHty  of  its  abo  having  existed  many 
seolinies  hefove  tlie  advent  of  that  traveller. 

Both  Hioiien  Thsang  and  the  writer  of  the  Burmese  inscription  of 
Col.  Bumey,  state  that  the  temple  was  originally  built  by  As'olta,  and 
ve  ?ee  no  reason  to  doubt  their  assertion.  Bearing  in  mind  how  lavish 
Afi'oka  was  in  bis  expenditure  for  the  erection  of  towers  and  monu- 
ments in  all  parts  of  India,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had 
sdected  t^  spot  where  the  founder  of  his  religion  attained  to  per- 
ftetion  as  tiie  most  appropriate  place  for  the  ]arg^  and  loftiest  of  his 
moDnments.  That  such  a  mcmnment  should  have  lasted  for  six  hundred 
years  when  Buddhism  was  still  on  the  ascendant,  so  as  to  be  visible  in 
the  time  of  Fa  Hian,  is  not  in  the  least  iHi]>n)l)able.  No  doubt  the 
structure  bad  had  several  repairs,  and  it  is  to  these  probably  that  tho 
fiormese  inscription,  and  Hiouen  Thsang  refer  when  they  allude  to  the 
legend  of  the  dream  and  the  consequent  "  rebuilding"  of  the  monu* 
iient»  but  thej  do  not  controvert  the  position  of  its  having  been  in 
the  fimt  instance  erected  hj  As'olca. 


P.  S.  Since  writing  tlia  above  I  have  read  Montgomery  Martin's 
Botioe  of  the  temple  at  Buddha  Gaj&  (£astem  India,  I.  p.  28)  and 
Bschanan  Hamilton's  description  of  the  ruins  at  that  place  (Transact. 

Rl.  As.  Soc.  II.  p.  41).    Both  allude  to  the  tradition  about  Asoka's 
having  erected  the  temple,  and  express  doubts  re^'anling  the  autheuti- 
dtjr  of  Amara^s  inscription.   Hamilton  describes  a  two-storied  room 
Anr  the  temple  which  I  did  not  see. 
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IhwripUim     a  new  speeiet  qf  Paradosnnu  fiom  the  Andaman 

Islands, — By  Col,  Tytleb. 

Af  tho  TiMwnmalia  found  on  tbete  Islands  mnrt  be  of  interest,  I  beg 
to  send  you  the  foUowing.deiot^tion  of  a  sbw  Pandosiinia  whidi  I 
have  named  after  myself, 

PjLBADOXUSUS  TiTLEBn. 

Length  from  tip  of  snout  to  end  of  tail  8  feet  and  5  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  alone  measures  1  foot  and  8  inches,  and  the  head  about  6  inches, 
height  at  shoulder  8  inches,  general  colour,  dark  bister  brown,  thickly 

mixed  with  longer  light  hairs  ul"  an  Isabeline  colour,  giving  the  animal 
a  changeable  colour  from  dark  to  light  according  to  circmnstances  ;  tho 
entire  under  surface  is  of  a  pale  Isabeliuc  hue  ;  feet,  mu/zle,  and  ears 
dark,  eyes  hazel ;  whiskers  white,  mixed  with  a  few  black  haiis ;  nails 
nearly  white ;  teeth  strong ;  cheeks  dark ;  light  down  the  nose,  and 
about  the  eyes ;  very  vulpine  in  appearance ;  tail  round  not  prehensile. 
Naked  area  or  glandular  fold  between  the  anus  and  the  genitals ;  laige 
feet  of  moderate  size  ;  fur  very  thick  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The 
above  was  taken  from  an  adult  male.  In  habits  they  arc  very  nocturnal, 
and  appear  to  feed  almost  entirely  on  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  had  two 
males  caught  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  alive,  but  they  soon  died 
in  captiTity:  I  have  preserved  their  skins  and  skeletons.  Their  call  is 
xather  cat-like,  and  they  appear  rather  inoflbnsiTe  in  their  habitiy 
notwithstanding  that  at  times  they  fought  slightly  with  each  other* 
I  trust  this  brief  aeoount  may  be  acceptable,  and  If  so,  should  you 
desire  it,  I  shall  be  happy  when  opportunitieji  uiier,  to  send  yOU 
iurther  notes  from  these  distant  islands. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Paradoxums  I  have  described  is  not 
very  common ;  the  two  I  obtained  were  both  from  Viper  Island  where 
they  do  great  havoe  amongst  pine  apples :  they  are  great  tree  dimben^ 
nocturnal  in  thdr  habits,  and  living  during  the  day  in  holes. 

m  June,  1868. 
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Exlracl  from  Jout^ndl  of  a  Tn£  to  Blmmo. — JDr,  C.  Wii^LiAMd. 

Feknmry  drd» — At  about  midday  reaehed  the  neighbourhood  of 

Taguung.  The  ri?er  here  mns  between  a  portion  of  the  Mingwoon 
range  of  hills,  whit  li,  covered  witli  forest,  slope  to  the  water's  eclijje  of 
the  right  bank, — and  a  steep  hank  of  sandstone  with  a  fringe  of  sand- 
banks  on  the  left.  Its  oonrw  is  from  N.  to  S.  About  a  mile  below 
Tagoung  I  went  on  shore  with  a  Bunnan  who  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  old  eity.  Along  the  hank  on  which  we  walked  and  which  was 
foniu'd  of  dchris  from  the  sandstone  of  the  steep  triie  hank,  we  proeee  led 
ajout  half  a  mile,  when  we  entered  a  lane  to  the  right,  having  on  oup 
left  the  old  city  wall  of  Tagoung,  and  on  our  right  a  stony  and  brick 
strewn  rise  that  tappmnA  to  be  also  a  ruined  wall :  we  continued  thus 
doe  esst  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  the  wall  on  our  left  turned 
towards  the  N.  E.  and  the  rise  on  the  right  continued  its  easterly 
direetion.  On  the  north  side  of  this  latter  tlie  ground  wa«  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  rise.  My  guide  declared  it  to  be  tlie  north  wall 
sf  Fligan ;  I  rather  thought  it  the  run  of  an  aneieut  oounterscarp  to^ 
the  south  wan  of  Tagoung. 

I  ascended  the  Tagoung  wall  with  great  dilScnlty,  for  the  jungle, 
«lii»  h  is  thieker  and  hii^her  on  the  wall  tliau  elsewherr,  eoutaine^l 
Duuiy  of  the  tearing  and  scratching  sp< .  ies  of  plants  that  so  lre(|uently 
intrusion  on  a  Bunnan  jungle.    Its  brick  stnicture  was  every- 
where plain,  and  I  should  guess  its  outnde  height  at  the  south  and 
•oaUi-east  sides,  to  be  twenty  feet.  I  tried  to  keep  along  the  low  ground 
close  to  the  wall,  hut  wjis  obliged  to  submit  to  be  guided  round  by  a 
path,  that  after  a  eireuit  U»  the  east,  broudit  us  loan  ejisteru  gateway. 
The  brick  work  was  here  very  hard  and  the  backing  of  earth  eijually 
•e-  Just  wilhin  the  gateway  were  two  deeayed  gate  posts  smaller  than 
the  gate  posts  of  a  good-sized  Bunnan  compound,  but  of  the  same  kind, 
evidently  a  relic  only  of  the  latest  period  at  which  the  modem  village 
mofkxl  or  wa^  worth  the  protection  of  a  cjate.   The  wall  h«'re  appeared 
t  '  run  due  N.  and  S.     Passinir  into  the  old  eity,  a  jungle  path  tt)  the 
North  West  brought  us  to  the  present  villai:^e  of  Ta<r'>ung,  containing 
by  the  Thoogyoe*s  account  about  one  hundred  houses,  which  is  apparent- 
ly correct.   I  called  on  this  ofilcial,  and  found  him  civil  and  willing  to 
give  me  .ul  ikc  111101  matiou  he  could,  which  was  not  much.   At  my 
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request  he  drew  a  plan  of  the  two  eitiu}*  on  a  parabeit.  He  confessed^ 
however,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  greater  piirt  of  the  wiill,  and  especially 
did  not  appear  at  all  certain  about  old  Pagan.    On  the  authonty  of 

they  lay**  howerer,  he  die»  ouilanM  like  the  following.   (H.  I.) 

Aa  my  subsequent  inspection  rather  confirmed  thia  liEetofa,  I  give 
it  to  serve  as  a  plan  for  reference. 

The  Tlioos^ytx'  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  numerous  visitors  I 
had  attracted  to  his  house,  told  me  that  anciently  the  tw^o  cities  were 
tnnoanded  by  the  river,  aa  arm  of  which  embraced  the  eiet  sidee 
and  rejoined  the  main  stream  ia  the  eouth  of  Pagan.  The  re« 
mains  of  this  branch  of  the  river  he  declared  to  be  evident  in  the 
creek  to  the  north  of  Tagouiig,  and  in  the  I'uet  that  durins^:  the  freshes 
of  the  rainy  season,  the  two  cities  are  actually  surrounded  by  rumiiug 
water. 

The  walla  of  Tagoong  he  said  followed  the  water-ooune,  and  those 
of  Pagan  too  were  only  «t  a  short  distance  from  it.   "  In  the  rains,  in 

fact,  the  two  cities  fonn  the  only  dry  ground  in  the  neip^hbourhood." 
To  the  eastward  a  series  of  jheels  and  tanks  are  scattered  tliroui^h  the 
jungle  till,  at  the  distance  of  a  deing  (two  miles)  or  more,  a  small  lake 
is  met  withy  extending  eight  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  six  from  £.  to  W. 
B^ond  this  lake  is  jongle^  till  the  hills  ihat  run  down  irom  IComest 
are  met  about  another  deing  further  east. 

All  united  in  i>iiyi»»i^  that  Pagan  is  older  than  Tiigoung,  and  all 
declared  themselves  i;;noraut  of  its  history.  "  Its  chronicles  are  all 
burnt,**  said  one :  another  more  intelligently  remarked  ^ — "  It  is  not 
hundreds,  nor  even  a  thousand  years  that  the  cify  has  ceased  to  be  a 
capital :  before  religion  came  to  the  country  it  was  the  Burman  cental, 
and  what  old  man  can  tell  ns  of  its  history  ?**  On  my  enquiring  after 
any  stone  inscriptions  or  other  relies  of  antiquity,  they  said  noi.e 
have  been  found  except  a  few  small  Budli  images  stam})ed  in  reUef 
on  hrioka  with  an  inscription  beneath,  that  X  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  lead,  but  that  they  could  not  They  told  me  that  these  are  all 
found  on  the  ground  within  old  Pagan,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  met  with  within  the  walls  uf  Tsis^omig. 

The  Thoogyee  sent  lor  some  pieces,  and  on  examiuution  the  cha- 
racter proved  to  be  Nagari,  which  I  recognised,  but  cannot  read  wbeu 
distinct,  and  this  inscription  waa  far  from  legible. 

Takmg  temporsiy  leave  of  the  Thoogyee,  I  went  through  a  wide 
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gtp  in  tihe  north  wall,  which  seemed  mortlj  levelled  with  the  ground  of 
the  city,  though  its  site  is  plainly  iniu-ked  by  the  brickwork,  and  found 
myself  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  creek  mentioned  by  the  Thoogyee. 
I^iftlring  BOithwirds,  a  long  stretch  of  gradually  narrowing  water 
tppean  at  laat  to  end  in  a  cul-de-sao  amidst  dense  jungle.  This  is 
eiidently  an  old  passage,  and  at  present  an  open  one  in  the  xainj  season. 
To  the  right,  close  along  the  wall  of  the  eit^,  stretched  a  piece  of  low 
jungly  ground,  through  whicli  a  small  stream  of  water  issued  into  the 
main  creek.  I  went  along  this  north  wall  till  jungle  and  approach- 
ing darkness  stopped  me.  The  line  of  brickwork  was  plain  enongh, 
ad  dose  ontdde  it,  the  gronnd  sloped  to  the  low  swampy  jungle 
which  the  natiTes  said  is  covered  with  deep  water  every  snnmier. 

The  present  villajjc,  I  should  explain,  is  situated  on  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  old  city  :  oni?  or  two  old  pagodas  are  near  and  several 
modem  ones.  The  chief  object  of  reverence  to  fear,  however,  is  a  Nat, 
mbkh  is  said  to  possess  great  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  espe- 
daDj  inflicts  the  stomach-ache  on  any  offender.  The  material  repre- 
tentative  this  spirit  is  a  mde  head  on  a  post,  the  whole  of  wood, 
about  four  feet  liigh,  with  a  tapering  head-dress,  half  glohes  for  eyes, 
a  well  formed  nose  and  no  mouth,  but  rather  big  ears.  This  dreaded 
imige  is  lodged  in  a  wooden  shed  like  a  Zayat,  a  portion  of  which, 
cof end  by  an  extra  roof,  b  boarded  off  into  a  chamber  about  six  feet 
ifiiare :  within  this  stood  the  ugly  post,  amidst  earthen  vases  and  littlo 
ptnt  in  which  flowers  and  lamps  had  been  ofiered  to  it.  As  sketched 
fojm  memory  the  outline  of  the  thing  was  as  below.    (Fig.  1.) 

I  have  heard  of  this  terrible  nat  at  Mandalay,  and  have  been 
ooasohed  by  a  fonner  Thoogya  for  an  incurable  stomach-ache  and 
aiHuna  inflicted  by  it  while  he  was  in  office  here.   The  nat  beara 
a  bad  reputation  for  vindictiveness  and  being  easily  ofl^ded.  The 
oriy^in  of  tliis  ])articular  worship  at  this  spot,  1  will  enquire  further 
bio  before  I  make  any  guesses.    In  the  evening  I  witnessed  a  strike 
iag  enunple  of  the  reverence  the  nat  exacts  iirom  all  comers  to  his 
iMighboarhood.   My  Burman  servants  had  evinced  some  fear  in  the 
and  refused  to  accompany  me  in  a  dose  inspection  of  his  devil- 
■bip.   At  the  puey  given  by  the  Thoogya  in   the  evening,  the 
adors  in  which  were  a  company  of  players  from  Moutshoho^  I  noticed 
these  Utter  always  making  a  shiko  to  somebody  I  could  not  see,  before 
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Fig.  1. 

tliey  iiKule  tlie  customary  one  to  the  eiit«M-tttiner  himself.  On  liio 
constant  repctitioD  of  this  I  asked  "  Who  is  it  they  Rhiko  to  ?"  and  wa» 
told  by  the  Tboogy^  to  the  Lord  nat "  and  then  reooUected  that 
the  nat  afaed  stood  in  the  direction  of  the  obeisance  which  had 
{mailed  me. 

The  kihabitantt  even  dared  to  teU  me  that  the  nat  was  **teg^ 

sotlic,"  very  wieked,  but  in  a  eonii  h;ntial  manoer,  as  if  they  would 
not  at  all  like  the  nat  to  know  tliey  said  so. 

The  next  morning,  February  4th,  was  so  foggy  that  I  could  see 
nothing.  After  despatching  some  letters,  by  a  chance  but  salb  oppor- 
teiity  to  Mandalay  for  posting,  I  went  on  shore  about  10  a.  k.,  de- 
taining the  oanoe^  and  sending  on  the  huge  boat.  I  went  to  the 
Thoogym  who  had  ooUeoted  hidf  a  dozen  of  the  briek  rdiefi^  all  tiiat 
the  village  possessed,  from  which  I  selected  three,  and  with  the  ready 
consent  of  the  Thoogya  brought  them  away.  1  then  started  for 
Pagan,  and  the  Thoogya  determined  to  jvccompany  me.  We  passed 
out  by  a  gateway  in  the  cast  wall,  north  of  that  by  which  1  had 
entesed  yesterday — where  the  direction  of  the  wall  waa  N.  £.  and 
S.  W.,  and  aftor  walking  through  jungle  in  a  southerly  direction 
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for  aUtut  hall'  or  a  third  of  a  mile,  enkMetl  old  Pagan  by  a  patliway 
pacing  over  a  low  iU-d«iined  ridge,  which  the  quantity  of  brickwork 
in^the  foU,  m  well  as  the  asfleriiana  of  the  Thoogyee  and  followers, 
■ade  efident  aa  the  north  wall  of  old  Pagan.  To  the  weat  and  east 
fte  tmit  ridge  could  be  seen  to  extend,  but  oould  not  be  followed 
for  more  than  a  few  yards  on  account  of  the  thick  and  prickly  jungle. 
About  fixty  yards  to  the  south,  we  came  on  a  mans  of  brickwork,  ap- 
pventiy  an  old  pagoda,  on  which  was  a  rude  Budh  protected  by  a 
■odon  thoogh  dilapidated  shed,  and  with  its  back  against  the  remains 
«f  the  original  Dzedi.  There  was  nothini>:  pecoKar  about  it,  but  by 
the  tmi^  were  several  of  tlie  brick  cji^ts  above  mentioned,  but  of  a 
^flereut  stamp  from  thoife  the  Thoogyee  hjul  sliown  me  at  his  houne. 
The  inscriptioil  was  here  more  distinct,  and,  like  the  others,  in  the 
Nagiri  cfairacter.  The  Thoogyee  permitted  me  to  take  the  two  moat 
pofeet  Continuing  south  for  about  500  yards  through  denae  jungle, 
the  narrow  i)atb  leil  us  to  a  round  pile  of  brieks  overgrown  with  brush- 
wood and  grasj!,  the  ruin  of  a  conical  pagoda  called  by  the  people  the 
''Mw)-  Zeegoon  Phra."  We  climbed  its  almost  perpendicular  side  by 
tpsth  aUeady  worn,  and  finom  the  top,  could  see  how  utterly  the  site 
^  bolh  cities  was  converted  into  f<Hrest  and  jungle.  The  waUs  could 
Mtbe  traced  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  The  low  ground  to  the 
«L<t,  however,  was  pi  linly  outside  the  city.  Several  spots  within  had 
t'^n  used  for  **  Toun«rva"  cultivation  :  none  had  been  otherwise  mmlc 
^  ot  Ketuming  by  the  same  ^mth,  for  further  progress  southwards 
VII  barred,  I  got  the  best  of  the  nativea  to  accompany  me  to  the 
CMtvards,  where  he  said  the  north-east  comer  of  tiie  city  was  ap- 
pari'nt.  We  must  have  wandered  through  cartways  and  jungle  paths 
»^*3nt  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  before  we  came  upon  the  supjH)sed 
cijrner.  To  the  westward  1  could  uot  trace  the  wall,  but  straight  to 
the  icmth  we  traced  distinctly  the  high  brickwork  for  fully  half  m 
nSe.  To  the  right  waa  impenetrable  jungle  the  whole  way,  to  the  left 
lov  graund  with  occasional  patches  of  forest,  and  much  of  the  long 
ft^athery  gnuss,  which  only  grows  in  places  well  watered.  'J'his  low 
^(1,  the  man  said,  is  covered  by  water  in  the  summer,  and  at.  that 
^ime  there  is  a  ennent  all  along  by  the  wall. 
The  jungle  defied  fbrther  progress.  The  guide  said  that  the  wall 
stnught  on  southwards  for  twice  the  distance  that  we  had 
*W.  Wc  uow  passed  throu|^h  an  ordeal  of  many  sotatches,  and 
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struck  upon  a  path  within  the  walls,  running  south-west.  Keeping  this 
general  ooune,  we  walked  I  think  amile  and  a  half,  and  emerged  OYer  a 
line  of  hiiukwork  on  the  same  lerel  with  the  top  of  the  sandstone  bank, 

and  about  a  dozen  yards  within  it.  Now  on  the  bank  of  the  river  I 
could  nut  afford  time  to  follow  the  wall  line  southwards,  but  from  a 
good  mark,  (a  large  tree  on  the  lower  bank  opposite  the  gap  in  the 
^  true  bank,)  I  measured  with  a  tape  the  distance  to  the  apparent  north- 
west corner  of  the  city.  This  was  times  50  feet,  or  6200  feet. 
From^this  it  appean  that  the  natives*  acoonnt  is  prohaUy  ooneeti  and 
that  the  city  of  Pagan  was  at  least  two  miles  in  length  firom  north  to 
south,  and  probably  a  mile  in  breadili  from  east  to  west.  A  thousand 
feet  from  the  supposed  north-west  corner  of  Pan;an  begins  the  west  wall 
of  Tagoung.  This  runs  directly  north  for  24  times  60  =  1 200  feet, 
then  turns  w4th  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  north-east  for  500  feet,  from 
which  the  north  wall  is  apparently  continuous  along  the  creek  in  a  due 
eastward  direction.  The  west  wall  of  Tagoung  is  evidently  a  Inickwoik 
capping  to  the  natural  sandstone  bulwark,  and  thus  appears  to  be 
parallel  with,  but  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  west  wall  of  Pagan, 
which  lies  behind  the  natural  bank. 

The  whole  was  very  prolmbly  an  island  in  remote  times,  and  it 
seems  that  insular  or  semi-insular  positions  have  been  favorite  sites 
for  Burmese  capitals  ;  e,  y. "  Poukkan''  or  Lower  Pagan  on  "  Yunhlot" 
Island,  Ava,  and  this  the  most  ancient  of  all. 

The  Thoogyee  who  had  left  me  after  showing  the  Mwy  Zoegoon 
Phra,  now  came  down  to  the  beach,  and  seemed  a  little  puzzled  at  my 
measuring  the  old  walls.  His  face  bore  a  queer  expression  of  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  committed  a  sin  in  allowin^j:  this  perhaps  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  He,  however,  spoke  very  civilly,  and  we  parted  the 
best  of  friends,  he  promising  me  all  the  information  procurable,  on  my 
return.  It  was  now  4  o'doek,  and  a  very  cold  pull  it  was  to  reach 
the  boat,  which  I  found  about  8  o'clock,  moored  beneath  the  blnifof 
Tongue,  about  eight  miles  up  the  river.  This  Tongue  is  said  to  have 
been  a  cajtital  before  Tagoung,  Again  near  Myadoung  is  a  place 
**  Thigine"  on  the  west  bank,  called  the  Beloo  Myo  or  Monsters'  city, 
where  the  walk  are  of  stone,  and  other  evidences  of  superhuman 
handiwork  are  talked  of.    This  must  be  of  interest. 

I  fancy  that  in  former  times  there  were  several  petty  states  in  the 
upper  Irrawaddi  valley,  and  that  the  Burmese  chronicleES  have  merely 
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wkcted  one  «t  a  time,  and  ifanngiii^  baekwaids  the  genealogy  of  their 
aodem  longs,  mannfitctoed  the  tale  of  a  oontinuoiu  monarchy  with 
a  shifting  capital  and  datinj^  from  the  first  inroad  of  Hindoo  princes 
into  the  valley  up  to  the  present  time.  1  understand  IVoni  Hindoos 
that  they  have  in  their  books  some  accouuts  oi  an  incursion  oi'Hiuduos 
into  this  country. 

The  ancient  extent  of  Hindoo  influence  orer  Indo-China  and 
tfie  adjacent  arehqidago,  I  aappoae  to  be  a  weU-proved  faet,  and  the 
prannnence  given  in  Bnrman  ohranielea  to  the  advent  of  the  Hindoo 
prince  is  very  signifieant. 

I  should  have  mentioned  above,  that  the  great  extent  of  pond  and 
lake,  with  the  creeks  of  still  water,  make  Tagoung  a  remarkuhly  good 
fishing-place.  Great  quantities  of  iish  are  dried,  and  much  made  into 
"  ngapee"  and  great  numbers  also  are  taken  alive  to  the  capital.  The 
nail-fish  are  thrown  into  the  boat  and  kept  alive  with  frequent 
changes  of  the  water.  The  larger  fish  are  strong  by  the  gills,  or  the 
nose,  or  the  lip,  and  so  towed  down  the  river  till  the  market  is  reached, 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  cul-de-sac  creek  to  the  north  of  the  city 
was  clo:»ed  at  its  mouth  by  a  bambtjo  nettmg,  and  the  lish  above  were 
being  narcotised  with  some  bark,  that  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted  witli. 
The  fish  above  the  net  being  all  taken,  the  net  is  removed,  when  after 
five  or  six  days,  fish  enter  the  creek  again  and  the  process  iis  repeated. 
At  this  creek  and  on  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tagoung,  the  fish* 
eating  birds  are  particularly  numerous.  A  few  specimens  I  have  shot 
an-l  hatl  skinned  ;  amonj^  them  the  Seissor-l)ill  (Uliiniops  niL^n-a)  and 
another  very  handsome  web-footed  bird  of  tlie  size  of  a  duck,  with  a 
long  neck  and  a  8har|)  pointed  beak.  It  swims  with  only  its  head  and 
neck  out  of  the  water,  but  watches  for  its  prey  most  generally  on  the  % 
knr  sand  banks,  or  on  some  projecting  piece  of  drift  wood.  Its  food 
ii  mall  fish.    The  Darter. 
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Note  on  the  OUtbon  qf  Tettaaerim,  M^lobaie$  lar. — Bjf  LieiU,'C^L 
8.  B.  TiCKS&L ;  til  a  letter  to  A.  Gsotb,  Beq, 

I  send  a  transeript  from  my  Mammalian  collection  of  what  I  had 
recorded  of  Hylobates  Ur,  at  least  of  its  wild  and  tame  habits.  Notes 
on  its  osteology  and  soft  anatomy  and  stracture,  you  will  not  require^ 

you  have  a  spcciiuun  by  you,  wlik-h  I  supjxjso  Iroiu  what  you  say 
or  its  pai'alysis  will  not  live  long.  The  one  you  have,  must  have  bt  eii 
about  \\  year  old  when  I  sent  it  you.  Doubtless  captivity  has 
checked  its  growth.  I  give  the  dimensions  taken  of  an  adult  one,  but 
I  think  I  have  seen  them  larger,  and  the  males  are  larger  than  tha 
females,  (as  in  all  monkeys). 

The  Burmese  and  Talains  never  keep  monkeys  of  any  kind  as  pets. 
The  Karens  sometimes  do.  Of  the  Shans  I  cannot  sin^ak,  but  being 
liuahists  they  probably  do  not  either. 

Htlobatbs  Lab  (Ogilby.) 
The  ir^lobatee  lor  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  forests 
skirting  the  hills,  which  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  pro* 
vince  of  Tenasserim.   They  ascend  the  hills  themselves  up  to  an 

elevation  of  3,000  to  3,500  f'ci  t  above  sea  level,  but  not  higher,  anil 
ai'e  usually  met  with  in  parties  of  from  8  to  20,  composed  of  indivi- 
duals of  all  ages.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  solitary  one ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, an  old  male  will  stay  apart  from  the  flock,  perchei  on  the 
summit  of  some  vast  tree,  whence  his  howls  are  heard  for  miles 
around.  The  forests  which  these  animals  inliabit,  resound  with  their 
cries  from  sunrise  to  about  9  A.  M.  Tlieir  usual  call  may  be  thu& 
rendered. 


The  sounds  varying  from  the  deep  notes  of  th*  adults  to  the  bharp 
treble  of  the  young  ones.   During  these  vocal  cilvrte  they  appear  to 
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vnort  to  extreme  smiiniHii  of  the  loftiest  treee,  snd  to  eaU  to  ench 
otiier  from  ^Ustant  parti  of  the  jungle.  After  9  or  It)  a.  m.  tliey 
Wome  silent  and  are  enj:^rre<l  leedintj^  on  fruit,  young  leaves,  buds> 
shoots  and  insects,  for  wliich  they  will  occasionally  come  to  the 
gnmxkL    When  i^pniached,  if  alone,  they  will  sometimes  sit  closer 

doubled  up  in  a  thick  toft  of  foliage,  or 
behind  the  fork  of  a  tree  near  the  top,  soi 
screened  as  to  be  quite  safe  from  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman.  The  sketch  in  the  mar- 
gin may  show  how  effectually  a  single 
gunner  may  be  baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
secure  a  specimen.  With  a  companion  the 
of  eoone  isuselesB.  But  tndeedwhen  forced  from  its  con- 
cealment and  put  ^  flight,  the  Gibbon  b  not  easily  shot  It  swings 
from  bfanch  te  branch  with  its  long  arms,  shaking  the  boughs  all 
iround,  flings  itself  from  prodigious  heights  into  denser  feUage,  and  is 
(juiekly  conceal»?d  from  view  by  intervening  trees. 

If  hit,  there  is  no  animal  more  tenacious  ot  life,  and  its  efforts 
when  desperately  woimded  to  cling  to  the  branch,  and  drag  itself  into 
fork  or  nook  where  to  Mtch  itself  and  die,  excite  amusement  and 


The  Qibbon  (j£  we  restrict  that  name  to  tiiis  species)'  is  not  nearly 
so  light  and  actire  as  its  congener  H.  heoheh,  (the  "  Toobouiig*' 
of  the  Arakanese,)  wbieb  latter  species  18  not  liable  to  vary  in  colour, 
Uijig  always  blaek,  with  tbe  hands  and  feet  eoncolorous,  and  tbe 
supercilia  only  white,  instead  of  a  circle  of  that  colour  all  round  the 
free.  The  Qibbon,  moreover,  walks  less  readily  on  its  hind  legs  than 
liie  hoolock,  bavnig  frequently  to  prop  and  urge  itself  along  by  its 
knuckles  on  the  ground.  In  sitting  it  often  rests  on  its  elbows  and 
win  tie  readily  on  its  back.  Anger  it  shows  by  a  fixed  steady  look, 
with  the  mouth  held  open  and  the  lips  oeeasionally  retracted  to  show 
the  canines,  with  which  it  can  bite  severely,  but  it  more  usually 
strikes  with  its  long  hands,  which  are  at  such  times  held  dangling, 
and  shaken  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  like  a  person  who  has  suddenly 
bomt  his  fingers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  gentle  peaceable  animal,  Tory 
tknid  and  so  wild  as  not  to  bear  confinement  if  captured  adult.  The 
jonng  :(e1dom  reach  maturity  when  deprived  of  liberty.  They  are 
born  generally  in  the  early  part  of  the  cold  weather,  a  single  one  at 

2  ii 
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A  birtb»  two  beiog  an  rare  as  twins  in  the  human  race.  The  yoimg 
one  tM»  to  ite  mother's  body  for  abont  seven  monthi  and  then  be- 
gins gradually  to  shift  lEbr  itself.  So  entirely  does  this  animal  confine 
itself  to  its  hands  fiar  looomotioii  about  the  trees,  that  it  holds  any 
thing  it  may  have  to  earry  by  its  hind  hands  or  feet.  In  this  way  I 
have  8cen  them  scamper  off  with  theii*  plunder,  out  ol'  a  Kareu  plan- 
tain garden  in  tlie  forest. 

I  have  had  many  ol  these  animals  while  young  in  conlinement. 
They  were  geDerally  feeble^  dull,  and  querulous,  sitting  huddled  upon 
the  ground,  and  seldom  or  never  olimbing  trees.  On  the  smooth  sur-  . 
face  of  a  matted  floor  they  would  run  along  on  thor  feet  and  slide  on 
their  hands  at  the  same  time.  By  being  fed  solely  on  plantains,  or 
on  milk  and  rice,  they  were  apt  to  lose  all  their  fur,  presenting  iu 
their  nude  state  a  most  ridieulous  appearain-e.  Few  reeovered  from 
this  state :  but  a  change  of  diet,  especially  allowing  them  to  help 
themselves  to  insects,  enabled  some  to  come  round,  resuming  their 
natural  covering.  For  the  most  part  they  were  devoid  of  thoso 
pranks  and  tricks  which  are  exhibited  by  tiie  young  of  the  Maoaeut 
and  liitMff ,  though  occasionally  and  if  not  tied  up,  they  would  gambol 
»bout  with  cats,  pups,  or  young  monkeys. 

The  tawny  and  the  black  varieties  of  the  Gibbon  appear  to  mix 
indiscriminately  together.  The  Karens  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
consider  there  is  a  third  variety  which  they  name  "  ILhayoo  paba," 
and  the  Talaioa  "  Woot-o-padyn"  (blue  ape).  This  is  probably  the 
party  floured  or  mottled  phase  of  the  animal,  which  occurs  very  often 
to  the  southward,  in  Malacca.  The  pale  variety  is  more  numerous  ux 
the  district  of  Amherst  than  the  black  one. 

Ht/loLa(es  lar  extends  southward  to  the  Straits,  and  northward  to 
the  northerly  eoiifines  of  Pegoo  (British  Burma)  :  whether  it  is  found, 
throughout  Burma  pioper  or  not,  X  cannot  ascertain.  To  the  west  of 
the  spur  dividing  British  Burma  £rom  Arakan,  and  throughout  the 
latter  province  into  the  mountains  east  of  Chittagoog»  is  found  only 
MjfMaiei  kooloek.  And  farther  northward  in  the  forests  and  hilla 
of  Cachar,  Hunnipoor  and  Asim  exists  either  a  thud  species,  (not  yet 
I  believe  distinguished  by  naturalists,)  or  if  the  same  species  as  JET. 
hjolockf  so  strongly  modilled  as  to  I>h  larger  and  stouter,  with  a 
totally  diti'erent  call,  aud  subject  to  vary  iu  colour  the  same  as  M,  lar 
which  M,  htoloek  in  Arakan  is  not* 
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I  subjoin  the  (liinensioua  of  an  adult  male  gpeciinen  of  Hylohates 
Imr  shot  near  Hljng  bwaji  Tenamerim  prOTince;  Januaiy,  1855. 
But  1  believe  it  attaaiiB  a  larger  tize. 

Iienglh  firom  otown  to  potterion  1'  7%" 

Humenw  9\  \  Radius  9^',  Hand      Total  2'  1". 

Feraur  7^'',  Tibia  7?".  Foot  4^'.    Total  1'  7i". 

Height  when  Ktanding  upright  about  2*  6''. 

I  ahould  not  omit  mentioiiiiig  the  peouliar  maimer  in  which  this 
ipeciei  dxiaks,  aod  which  ie  by  eoooiniig  ap  the  water  ia  itii  long 
afrow  haad,  and  thtia  eonyeying  a  miMmbly  email  qnantity  at  a  time 
to  its  mouth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  animal  is  not  much  troubled 
with  thirst. 


'     IiTTE1tA.BT  TirrBLLIOKKCK. 

JBjrirait  du  memoire  de  Mb.  Holmboe  sur  Vorifjine  du  s^steme  de 

poidi  de  faneienMe  Scandinapie,* 

Pendant  qne  Ie  syat^me  de  poids  de  Y  ancienne  Rome,  constituant 

U  livre  de  12  onees  ^tait  en  unage  dans  une  grande  partie  de  I'Europe^ 
k  Scandinavie  se  servait  d'un  aysteme  tout  ditferent,  comptant  1 
mSA  (plutard  dit  marc)  ss  8  avar  (plnr  de  eyiir,  pHktard  dit  ore)* 
1  cjiis  as  8  ortogar  on  ertogar  (plor.  de  drtog). 
On  eit  frapp^  de  renoontrMr  le  mtoe  ijat^me  en  usage  dana 
r  Inde  nieridionale  modurne,  mi, 

1  9er  est  ==  8  palas. 
1  pala  =  3  tolas, 

H  pins  fit«|»pante  enoore  eat  I'^galittf  de  la  peeanteor  des  poida 
leipeettfii  dea  dens  contr^  ai  ^kngn^ee  Tnnede  rantre.  L'anteor 
teae  daos  liilee  de  la  pemnteor  de  Vonee  (eyrir,  pala)  dana  direra 
ttaU  de  r Europe  et  de  Tlnde,  d'  ou  il  rcsulte,  que  sa  pesanteur,  quoi- 
qa'  on  peu  variante,  se  trouve  presqu'entre  les  nienM>  ))orne8  ici  et  la, 
«  qui  eet  aoaei  le  eaa  areo  Tonce  de  pluai^wa  ^tata  Mahometans  hoia 
liei'Inde. 

n  est  mi  qne,  depnis  le  moyan  age,  le  mare  de  8  onees  a  M  en 

msgedaat  la  plupart  des  ^ta  Enrop^s;  mais  il  (aut  remarquer, 
que  I'on  n'y  s  »*m  sert  quo  pour  pesor  Tor,  rarsrent  et  un  iioinl>re  trt\s 
lu&Hc  d'  autres  articles  precieux,  pendant  que  la  livre  de  12  onees 

•  Commnnicatei  hi  a  letter  to  Babo  Bajendra  Lai  M  itm. 

2  n  2 
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«it  le  poids  piindlpil  po«ir  Im  vims  et  l«i  nuurchandisef.  Les  Scan* 
duiaves  wol  oontratre  te  lenrent  dn  marc,  eyiir  et  erUg  pour  tout 
objet  ponderable  ;  et  la  division  de  Tonoe  en  8  unit&  mfiSreures  ne  so 

rencontre  nulle  part  ]u)rs  dc  Scaiidinavie  et  de  1'  Inde. 

L'autour  a  fait  des  recherches  pour  trouver  des  traces  du  syst^me 
des  Scandinaves  dans  les  contr^Sy  qu'ils  passaient  km  de  leur  immi- 
gration de  rAne,  et  par  lesqnellea  un  chemin  de  commeree  trto  fre* 
q^t^  eiltreleiiatt  les  velatiooa  antre  rOiient  et  le  Nord  juqn'il 
riiiTaaum  dea  Tartaiea.  Le  r^oltat  de  oea  rediereheB  ae  bonie  1^ 
attirer  I'attention  but  un  grand  nombre  de  lingots  d*argent,  qu  'il  y  a 
une  trentaine  d' amines  out  etc  desciiterres  k  Riazan,  prosqu'  au  centre 
de  la  Russi(\  Or  le  poids  moyen  de  ces  lingots  repoiid  de  trcV  pros  au 
poids  du  marc  ancieu  des  Scandinaves.  Et  h.  Bokhara  on  se  sert 
a^ioiiid^liiii  d'une  onoe^  dit  Tolendak,  dont  le  poida  est  pieaqiie  <gal 
i  I'anoien  ^yrir. 

Quant  k  Forigbe  de  l*%ga]it<  dea  poida  dn  Nord  et  de  Tlnde,  Pan- 
tear  teet  l*hypotii^,  que  le  systime  a  M  ^bH  dies  lea  ano6trea 

communs  des  Ariens  de  Tlnde  et  des  peuples  du  Nord.  Pour  sup- 
porter cet  hypoth^»8e  il  cite  un  certain  nombre  d'articles  de  civilisation, 
qui  portent  les  memes  ou  prcsque  les  memes  noms  en  Scandinavie  et 
en  Inde,—- articles  qui  d^montrent  un  degr^  de  civilisation,  qui  doit 
nfecssainwnent  avoir  en  bewin  d'nn  ayat^me  de  poids.  Lea  ^nugr6a 
doivent  done  TaTeir  apporttf  aveo  eoz,  lea  una  Tera  le  Kord,  les  antrea 
▼era  le  Sud. 

Tramlatum* 

JBi^act  from.the  Memoir  of  JT.  MolmhoB  on  ike  origin  of  tie 
tern  of  Weights  in  Ancient  Scandinavia. 

While  the  system  of  weights  of  ancient  iiome,  comprising  the 
pound  of  twelve  ounces  was  in  use  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  Scandi- 
nam  uaed  a  very  different  qrstem,  consisting  of 

1  moik  (afterwarda  mans)  =  8  aarar  (plural  of  ejrir,  afterwarda- 
called  dfo), 

1  evrir  =  8  ortugar  or  ertugar  (plural  of  ortug). 
One  18  struck  at  meeting  with  the  same  system  ia  use  in  modem 
Southern  Jndia  where 

1  sir  =  8  palas, 
l.palassd  tolahs. 
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and  »tiU  more  striking  is  tlie  equality  of  the  respective  weights,  in 
two  eoontriea  so  far  distant  from  each  other.  The  author  gives  two 
fisli  of  the  weight  of  the  ounce  (eyrir,  pais)  in  the  different  states  of 
Europe  and  India,  from  which  it  a})[>eani,  that  although  its  weight 
varies  somewhat,  the  variation  has  ahnost  the  same  limits  in  both 
quarters,  which  is  also  true  of  the  ounce  in  several  Mahometan  states 
citemal  to  India. 

It  is  true  that  the  mare  of  8  ounces  has  heen  in  use  in  most  En- 
ropean  states  since  the  middle  ages:  hut  it  most  he  remarked  that  ii 
IS  only  employed  there  for  the  weighment  of  gold,  silver,  and  a  very 
limited  number  of  other  precious  articles,  while  the  pound  of  J 2 
ounces  is  the  chief  weight  for  provisions  and  merchandise.  Tho 
Seandinaviaiis  on  the  oontrary  use  the  marc,  eyiir  and  ertag,  for  ereiy 
weigfaaUe  objeet;  and  the  subdiTiaion  of  the  ounce  into  8  units  of 
kwer  Tsloe,  is  met  with  nowhere  hut  in  ScandinaTia  and  India. 

The  author  has  sought  for  traces  of  the  Scandinavian  system  in 
thti  countries  which  that  people  traversed  in  their  emigration  from 
Asia,  and  through  which  passed  a  weU-frequented  commercial  route, 
by  which  Eastern  and  Northern  nations  commnnioated,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Tartar  invasion.  The  result  of  these  researches  is  limited  to 
^wing  attention  to  a  great  number  of  ingots  of  silver  which  were 
dag  up  at  Kiazan,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Russia ;  the  weight  of  these 
ingots  corresponds  ver^'  closely  to  that  of  the  ancient  marc  of  the 
Sesndinavians :  and  at  Bokhara,  according  to  ToUendak,  an  ounce  is 
itiU  in  use,  the  weight  of  which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  tiie  ancient 
errir. 

ft 

As  to  the  orin^n  of  this  equality  in  the  weights  of  the  North  and 
of  India,  the  author  suggests  that  the  system  was  established  by  the 
ooounon  ancestors  of  the  Arians  of  India  and  of  the  Northerns.  In 
■opport  of  this  view,  he  cites  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  civiliaa- 
tioD  which  bear  the  same  names  in  Scandinavia  and  India, — and 
whidi  indicate  a  degree  of  civQisation  which  must  have  absolutely 
rerjuired  a  system  of  weights.  The  emigrants  then  carried  this  with 
them  i  some  to  the  North^  the  others  to  the  iSouth. 

H.  F.  B. 
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Dr.  E.  BvHLEB  on  Qdkafdyand'M  Sanskrit  Qrammar, 

I  lately  received  througb  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Stokes 
of  Madias,  pari  of  a  taueript  of  MS.  1071  (Alph.  Oat  £.  T.  H. 
€V>L)  as  well  m  the  hegiiming  and  end  of  MSa  1072  and  1078» 

wliich  in  the  Catalogue  raisonne  as  well  as  in  the  Cat.  Alph.  are 
stated  to  contain  the  ancient  grrammar  of  ^aka^yana,  the  predecessor 
of  Ylaka,  Paoiui  and  the  autlior  of  the  Mahibhiishya. 

On  ezaauDatioii,  MS.  1071  proves  to  eontain  a  copy  of  the  9abdA» 
ttn^lsana  of  9lks(&yaiui  with  the  CSimtlinaiii  Yiitti  of  Yaxavatman 
(hcginning  on  fol.  81  of  the  original  MSS.,  p.  149  of  my  transcript). 
The  first  thirty-one  folios  eontain  a  compendium  hasied  on  the  same 
work,  in  the  style  of  the  Siddhantakanmvidi.  \\s  author  and  title  1  am 
imable  to  ascertam,  as  it  is  full  of  breaks  in  the  beginning  and  in  the 
end.  MS.  1072  contains  a  work  cslled  IVakriylBamgraha  by  Ahha- 
yacandra^ddhlnt^sftri,  likewiae  giving  sAtras  fifom  the  9ahdAnii9lsanA. 
hat  if  it  is  commentary  or  an  abridgment  of  the  oriirinal  I  cannot 
say.  MS.  1073  resembles  closely  MS.  1072  \  its  title  and  author  are 
not  named. 

Though  1  only  poaaeaa  about  li  pida  of  the  first  adhyl^  of  tho 
^abdAmifisaiia  1  venture  to  give  a  notice  of  the  work  without  waiting 

fat  the  completion  of  the  transcript,  as  I  think  it  can  be  proved  satis^ 
factorily,  that  tliat  work  really  belonij;^  to  the  predecessor  of  P.'inini. 
Besidei),  the  above-mentioned  compendium  allows  me  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  whole  work. 

In  order  to  prove  the  oorrectnees  of  the  title  given,  I  give  the  text 
of  iha  introduotoiy  venes  of  the  Chintiinani : 

Vitar&g&ya  namah. 

^rijam  kriyadvah  sarvajnanajyotira  na^varim. 
Vi^vam  prakS^ay-a/^cm^owiiiw/yci/itarthasadlianah.  (1) 
Namastama  (h)  prabh&vabhibh dtabh^yotahetave. 
Lokopakftrioe  fabdabrahnume  dvAdaQ&tmane.  (2) 
Svasti  ^risakalajiiftnasAinrdjya,  padam&ptavftn. 
Mah&^ramana-samghadhipatir-yah  ^dkatat/anaJt.  (3) 
Eka  ^^'abdambudhimbuddhimantharena  pramathya  yah. 
Saya^ah  9vi  samuddadhre  vifvam  vyikaraQ&mfitam.  (i) 
Svalpagrantham  sukhop&yam  8ampib*Qain  jradupakramam. 
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(^MAnufdumwrn  t&rram  ariuunsohi  Mvatparam.  (5). 
E^btirnesli^  Da  Taktavjam  ▼aktavyain  siitratah  prithak. 

Samkhy&tam  nopasamkhyanani  yasya  (^'abddnu^\Uaue.  (6) 

Tagyatimahatiin  vrittim  sanihfityeyaiu  laghiyasi. 

SampikroalAxaoavnttiryaxyate  yaxavarmand,  (7) 

Qrantha-TiaianipbhSr^ll&iii  gakamdnMUiiyimaTam. 

9iiyHLihMigimAn  kartum  ^datre  samliarioodyaoiah.  (8) 

(^abddnu^dtanamfd  nyarth&ya9  cintdmane  ridam. 

Vritter  grautlie  pranianamtu  shafsahasram  iiirujjitam  (9) 

Indracandrddibhiffdbdair  yaduktam  9abdalaxai}am 

TadihMaunaatam  ca  jrannehAafei  na  tatkvacit  (10) 

0maadkdhipd$kaj^  ganadh&ta  Uiiffdmifdfane  lingagitem. 

U9lidik&  nundfiau  9e8hain  ni9ve8hamatra  Vfittau  Tidy&t.  (11) 

Balabalajanopyasya  vritter  abhyasavrittitah. 

Samastaiiivaugmayam  vetti  varsheQaikena  ni9cayat.  (12) 

With  tbfiie  ftatements  we  miiat  oompare  the  end  of  tiie  first  chap- 
ter, which  runs  aa  £dUowb  : 

Iti  yahdlkmnAiMUift  emtAmavmittaii  pimthamasyadliyayasya  pra- 
tinmah  p&dah. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  contains  the  work  of 
9jkka(ayana,  still  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  this  ^^katiyana  ia  the 
pwdaeeMor  of  Pl^iim.  For  the  name  9<^ka^yana  ia  a  aoaieii  ^mUUe 
and  doea  not  originally  deeignate  one  individual  only.  Beaidea  we 
kaow  from  the  oommentaries  on  the  DhatapAtha  that  there  were  two 
grammarians  of  this  name. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  this  question,  as  Pacini 
footM  in  three  passages  opinions  of  ^^ka^iyana, — ^p&jartham  as  the 
conunentatorB  say.  Two  of  these  rules  are  found  in  the  fragment  of 
the  ^ahdAnu^^lsana,  whieh  I  haTe  before  me,  the  third  ia  wanting 
beesnse  it  refers  to  a  matter  treated  of  in  one  of  the  later  books.  The 
rules  referred  to  are  the  following : 

Paoioi  teaches  viii.  4.  46. 

Aeo  lah&bhy&m  dve  (sciL  yare  yA). 

CcnsQnants  with  the  exception  of  h  (and  of  course  also  of  r)  stand< 
iog  sfter  an  r,  or  il»  which  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  can, 
optional  ly,  be  doubled* 

And  viii.  4.  47. 

Anaci  ca. 
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(This  doubling  may  alK>  take  place)  if  oooaonantB  except  \  and  r» 
which  are  preceded  by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  are  followed  by  any 
letter  except  Towele,  diphthong»Jl  or  r»  (or  if  they  stand  at  tibe  end 
of  a  word). 

In  the  following  Siktras  he  gives  exceptions  tu  these  rules  and  says 
S.  50. 

Triprabbfitishu  9&kata'yanasya  (na  sy^t). 

If  three  or  more  oonaonants  follow  each  other  (which  otherwiae  ful- 
fil the  oooditionB  stated  above)  the  doubling  shall  not  tske  place 
according  to  the  opinion  of  ^Vkal^jtaMf  e.  g. 

^Akaflyana  allows  only  the  pronnneiation  indra,  not  imidra. 

In  tlie  ^abdinu^asana  we  find  the  following  corresponding  rules  : 
1.  1,  117. 

Acohrohracah,  (dve  ¥a  syatam)  CintAmani  :  Acah  paro  yo  hakiro 
rephafca  tAbhyam  parasya  ahracah,  hakaradrcphadaca^oAnyasya 
Tai^asya  sthAne  dve  r^  bhaTato  vA,  brahnmUk  brahmA,  sarmrali 
sarvah,  diigghah  diighah,  ahraca  ita  kim,  baihit,  dahsah  aham. 

Translation  of  the  S^trm : 

Consonants  except  <  h'  or '  r*  following  an  '  h*  or '  r,*  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  niay  optionally  be  doubled. 
Sutra  1.  1.  118. 
AdirghAt. 
CintAmagi: 

AdirghAdacah  pttasyft  hracah^thAno  dve  bhavato  vA,  daddhy- 
atra  dadhyatra,  patthyodanam  pathyodanam,  tvakk  tvak,  tvagg  tvag, 

go-nu-ttr&tah  go-nu-trAtah,  anvityadhikArAt  (from  SAtra  115  ^aronu 
dve)  kutvAdau  kutve  dvitvam,  adirghA.deka  halilvanuktva  na  sainyago 
(Siitra  119)  tvaciti  (Siitra,  101)  yogadvayaranibhiit,  vinime  pyayaraa- 
de^ah  ahraca  iti  kim  8ahyam,(?)  varyyah,  aiyyah  titau,  adirghaditi  kiniy 
sAtram,  pAtram,  vAk* 
Transktion  of  the  SAtra: 

Consonants  except  h  and  r  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  and  followed 

by  any  letters  (except  those  specified  in  the  following  rules)  or  YiiA- 

nia,  may  optionally  be  doubled. 
Sutra  I.  1.  119. 
Na  samyage.* 
CintAmsQi. 

*  MS.  na  ssmysgOb 
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HalonantaHih  samyagah,  samyage  pare  ahracah  sthAne  dve  rupe  na 

bhavatah,  indrah,  (kfitsQam.) 
TranaUtkm  of  tbe  Sutra : 

KcoiMonmtB  «zoept  k  and  r  an  followad  by  a  gfoop  of  cooteiiant% 

doQbling  does  not  take  place. 
Tbe  laet  Stoa  afypamtly  oontams  the  opittinn'  awriM  to  (}llkk^ 

yrina  by  PaDini  in  his  rule  VIII.  4.  50.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  Pi^ini  says  in  VIII.  4.  52. 

AdizgfaAdib&ry&n&m, — AU  the  A9arya8  forbid  the  doabling  of  a 
letter  pieeeded  by  a  bug  irowel,  and  that  9lkkatftyana  who  mnct  be 
Mgardad  as  one  of  the  AchAiyas  teaehee  the  same  thing  in  the  Sfttra 

118  just  quoted. 

The  second  passage  occurs  P&n.  VIII.  3.  18.  After  having  taught 
VIIL  3. 17.  that  the  Viaaiga  must  be  changed  to  y  after  a  penultimafce 
'a,"i*  and  'o'  in  the  words  aghah,  bhoh,  bhagah  he  (ViU.  8. 18.) 
eoathmfla. 

Yyor  laghaprajatnatarah  QAkat^yanasya  and  v  and  y  (following 
a,  d  or  0  in  the  three  wordi>  mentioned)  are  to  be  pronoimccd  with  leas 
•ffiort  (movement  of  the  tongue)  than  uauaUy — ^acoording  to  the  opi« 
luon  of  ^akaUyena. 

9ilcat&yana'e  fAtn^  L  1, 154^  eontaias  pfiecuely  the  iame  raki 

Heteaebeel.  Lisa 

Tyoshya  gho  bho  bhagoh,  (scii.  gluk). 

C^tamaai. 

ATaroadagho  bho  bhago  etyetebhya^a  paraaya  padAntaiya  vaki- 
Htya  yaktosya  oAahipare  g^ng  bhavati  (gluk  aupplied  firam  lAtni 
IfiS),  mui  haeati  (?)  ▼r>zftvr>9<Mm&  eazaQOffiea  (?) ;  deH  yftnti ; 
a||ho  hasati,  bho  dadAti,  bhago  dehi ;  padAntaiti  kim,  gavyam,  j^yyami 

thavyam. 
Translation. 

A  final  'v'  aad'y'  foUowing  a  abort  or  bng'a^*  or  the  words 
•glboh,  bhohy  bhagoh,  mast  be  elided  belbie  soft  sounds  (rowelsi  di]^ 
tboagi  and  sell  eoasmaiits).  . 

8utra  I.  1.  154. 
Acya8paih^a9oa,  (glug). 
Cintimaai. 

At srQidpagfao-bho*bhagbbhyafca  poiyoh  padlntantayorvyofaei  pare 

i^QgaspashS^  avyakta9ruti9dbanaobhaTati,  pa(au  pa]^v'*u,  tau  tay'*u, 

2  JE 
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«gho  u  aghoy'^t  agho  atra  aghoy'atray  bho  atra  bboy'aka,  bhago  aim 
bhagioy'atra,  gluot  gita  iti  aandhipratiBhedliali. 
Ifate. — In  the  oaaea  marked  by  *  the  MS.  haa  j  and  y  inatead 

«f  y',  t'. 

Translation. 

'  And  if  V  and  y  (in  this  position)  are  followed  by  a  vowel  or  diph- 
'thong,  then  the  elision  is  not  clearly  audible  ;  (i.  e.  the  pronunciatioil 
of  the  V  and  y  is  unartioiilated  and  the  letters  are  hardly  audihJe). 

I  ad4  the  explanation  of  the  word  aspaahtah  given  in  the  above* 
nentiooed  oompendinm.  There  we  xead : 

...aspashtah  aspashtn^rutih  pn^ithEa  efchinah«raBapari8papda9ca  ten* 
nail  vakaro  yakara^ca  .. 

Again  it  must  be  observed  tliut  Panlni  says  VIII.  3.  22.  bali  san'os- 
ham — All  the  (old)  grammarians  prescribe  the  loss  of  such  a  v  and 
if  it  is  followed  by  consonants ;  and  this  rule  is  certainly  contained  ill 
9Aka^yana'8  S4tnh  1. 1, 158. 

After  thia,  I  think,  there  can  be  harflly  any  donbt  that  the  mAot 
of  the  ^AbdAnn^isana  was  the  piedeoessor  of  PAoinL 

But,  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure,  I  will  adduce  another  proof  for 
this  relation,  which  seems  to  mo  to  be  still  more  conclusive. 

Papini  teaches  V.  2.  124  :  vaco  gminili. 

The  word  v&c  takes  the  afllx  gmini  (in  the  meaning  of  matu). 

The  Galontta  Pandits  who  prepared  the  first  edition  of  Pailini 
nnderrtood  the  Stea  so,  that  the  real  fonn  of  the  a£Bx  waa  gimn»  and 
•conaequently  ftnned  the  monster  vliggmin  (with  double  g.).  O^ey- 
even  misled  Br.  Boetblingk  (see  his  note  to  the  Stitra).  Benfey^ 
and  Aufrechtf  understood  the  Sutra  rightl}'  and  I'urmed  vagmin.  The 
latter  fonn  alone  occurs  in  literature,  and  is  the  only  correct  one. 
The  obscurity  of  the  Sutra  is  caused  by  Panini*s  negligence..  He  haa 
omitted  to  state  that  the  letter  '  g'  is  prefixed  to  mm.  only  in  order 
to  indicate  that  the  final  of  vSe  does  not  become  nasal,  aa  it  ong^i^. 
jMMxnding  to  the  Sandhi  rules*  He  haa  taken  the  Sfitra,  with  a  alight 
alteration,  finm  ^iktil^jwaitkA  grammar,  inhere  aooordiog  to  the  Gom* 
pendinm,  it  is  read  thus :  t&co  gmin. 

It  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  ^aka\ayana's  system,  as  there  a  pre- 
fixed *  g*  constantly  means  no  Sandhi."  The  author  of  the  Com* 
pendhun  says  in  commenting  on  the  Siltra : 

.  •  TQUBl.SabiEt.gr.  alLnin*  f  U«4^sAtaip  i^oasssy  s.  t.  vlgBkia. 
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.  Gakaru-nunasikanivrittvartliah. 

The  letter  *  g'  w  put  in  order  to  forbid  the  nasal. 

On  other  occasiona  fomia  gluk  (  g  +  luk)  in  order  to  indicate 
an  diakn  which  oaoM  hiatoa,  e.  g.  in  ddY&  iyAnti  for  de?&h  dyAntu 
(8m  the  above  Sfttm  1. 1. 158  and  the  Gintftmaoi  thereon).  Heie  we 
have  m  dear  hialaaee,  where  a  8iitra  of  PlQUii  preeappoeea  the  eodai* 
ence  of  the  system  of  ^aka^ayana. 

For  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  iirst  and  second  half-pada 
of  the  fiiat  Adhjikya  I  must  refer  to  the  Joum.  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  Here 
I  mmt  eontent  myaelf  with  aaying  that  they  oontain  Samg^nJ^  Pazi- 
UiAihA,  8andhi  ralea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  dedenmon. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  ndes  ¥rith  the  corresponding  ones  of 
Pacini  as  well  as  other  ])arts  occurrins^  in  the  Compendium,  it  can  be 
ckarly  established  that  Pacini's  grammar  is  a  very  much  amplified 
mi  corrected  edUUm  of  ^ikal\jkj9x»a!%,  and  by  no  meana  what  we 
Aoeld  call  an  independent  and  original  work. 

A  great  naay  teohnScal  terms  and  namee  of  affixes  and  loota  he 
las  diret  tly  borrowed  from  liiii  predecessor:  c.  g. 

1.  Technical  terms. 

Ynvan,  vriddha  (which  Fi^gini  naea  comcHmcc  for  gotra,  npaaarga, 
ttjiq^a,  taddhita,  kfit,  dtigha,  plata,  hiaavay  nap,  anp,  dhita,  pratyaya^ 
gld,ghQ,etc 

2.  Affixes. 

Vatu,  dati,  9na,  ^ap,  9!,  ngi,  ^c,  evi,  jhi,  ^atfi. 

3.  Ro<»ts. 

lUn.  The  oommentariea  give  the  roota,  aa  far  aa  1  have  observed, 
rfwsyi  in  the  same  forms  as  Plpini.  The  part  of  the  text  before  contams 
no  other  roots  than  As  ^^Icat^jsna*"  DhUtnp&tha  is  in  exists 

ence,  I  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  jjive  further  details  on  the  subject. 

4.  The  (rjinas  n  scmble  very  closely  those  of  Panini.  In  the  Com- 
pmdimn  I  iind  the  Gaga  svarAdi  at  full  length,  and  it  ia  nearly  the 
sne  aa  tiiat  given  by  the  Oahmtta  Pao4its  in  their  edition  of  Fiiiinf, 
SBoepi  that  it  oomptisos  also  the  gsQa  prftdi.  Besides  I  find  the  gaoaa 
Aryadi  and  saxadidi  mentioned  in  ^akatayana'g  grammar.  The  Gana 
p4\ha  belonging  to  ^aka^yana  s  ^abdauu^asana  is  said  to  be  in  exist* 
ence. 

Bssidss  many  entire  Siltrss  have  been  borrowed  by  PiQini  from  his 

2x2 
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pradeoeiMir,e.  g.  Tiiontudhan  L  4.  7J.  n^idajo  liabniaiiiy  IIL  8.  L 

Bir?li|0WUie,  VIII.  2. 6a  elio. 
One  of  the  qwertioiMi,  conneeted  inih  tiiiB  Inm^,  wfiidi  will  peiliiips 

excite  the  greatest  interest  is,  whether  ^ukatayana  really  waa  a  Jains 
or  Bauddha,  as  wo  are  led  to  think  on  account  of  his  title  mahagra- 
saanaaamghadhipati  moderator  of  the  convention  of  the  great  (^rv^ 
maoaa."  The  word  ainif^ — ^''oonTentioa" — ahowa^  tbat  he  belonged 
either  to  tiie  Banddhaa  or  Jaioaa,  and  his  commeuteifeom^  who  are  all 
Jainas,  of  eomae  deiiie  to  ahoir  that  he  wae  of  tiie  litter  penoinoiu 
'  I  eaniMit  Tentaie  to  oxprcoa  at  proacnt  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
anbject.  But  I  believe  that  ^^kat^yana  waa  not  a  Brahman,  and 
should  not  be  at  all  astonished,  if  it  were  established  by  additional 
evidence,  which  I  hope  will  aoon  come  into  my  handa,  that  he  waa  a 
fbUower  of  ^Hkjuasossu 


MxtraU  from  a  letter  from  L,  Bowsnre,  Htg,,  deted  J^av^uiAm^ 

I  may  take  thia  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  Malni4  or  hill 
portion  of  Mysore  through  which  I  have  recently  marched,  possesses 
a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  the  Anagerudi  dyniasty,  others 
of  the  Ka^amba  Kajas,  and  others  again  of  the  Skeri  Houae  who 
ruled  theae  wild  tracta  up  to  the  time  of  Hyder  AIL  The  inaoriptionB 
are,  with  very  few  exoeptiona,  in  what  ia  called  Hale  ICaimaja  or  old 
Ganaveae,  and  are  read  with  di£Beulty.  They  an  myaxiaUy  on  laxge 
alabe  placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  generally  with  no  proteettom 
irom  the  weather.  A  great  niany  of  these  mscriptions  were  copied 
and  sent  to  Bengal  by  Dr.  Buehanan,  who  visited  Mysore  under  ortlers 
ftom,  Government  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  wrote  a  very 
intenatSng  aeoou&t  of  hia  tour,  in  three  volninfla*  Mr.  Walter  Elliot 
•lao,  of  the  Madxaa  0.  B.,  ooUeeted  ft  greet  number  of  Hum  iaiei^ 
tiona,  hut  I  do  not  know  whether  the  roenlta  of  his  labouxi  were  eon* 
munioated  to  the  Society  at  Oaleutta.  I  purpose  some  day,  if  I  eea 
secure  the  services  of  a  qualified  copyist,  to  have  all  that  can  be  found 
in  the  country  copied  systematically. 

The  most  interesting  traces  of  ancient  time  tliat  I  have  aeen  in  the 
Iftahid^trathoaeof  the  Jain aeetarians.  Fonnedy  there umin noted 
dynasty  of  Jain  Biyaai  called  the  BeUH  Bai  Bigasi  who  nded  both  above 
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•nd  bdoir  ibe  gbte,  their  head-quartoEB  being  at  HaleUd  wbere  there 
k  a  eplendidly  carved' temple.  It  ie  fifteen  miles  from  Hassan.  These 
J«n  Bajas  fell  before  the  followers  of  Shankar  Acbdrya  and  the  Vais- 
navaa  about  800  years  ago,  the  last  Jain  liaja  having  deserted  his 
faith  EDcl  become  a  behever  in  Vishnu,  taking  the  name  of  VishQU 
Yacdhana.  The  bead  of  the  Smdrtas,  tiie  Sringagiri  Swami,  is  now 
■npienie  in  the  Maln^  oonntiy.  However,  Jains  are  stiU  foand  in 
great  unnibeta,  and,  in  the  temoter  parts,  the  Heggades  er  Potails 
are  generally  of  tiiat  fidth,  so  that  it  is  not  nnnsoal  to  find  in  a 
village  a  Jain  Basti,  as  the  oovered-in  temples  are  called,  with  a  large 
standinc^  image  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  person iti cations.  The  pre- 
sent principal  Beat  of  the  Jain  religion  is  Sr^vana  Belgul,  about  iifty 
aulas  north  of  Mysore,  where  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Gomateah- 
war  hewn  out  of  the  snnunit  of  a  hill,  and  looking  northwards  over 
tiie  eoontiy.  It  is  about  ibrty-five  feet  high,  and,  tiiougfa  too  broad 
m  the  shodlder  and  arms,  is  a  fine  figure.  The  legs  are  dwarfed,  owing 
I  presome  to  the  figure  having  been  undertaken  on  so  gigantic  a  scale, 
that  great  expense  would  have  been  entailed  by  carving  the  lower 
extremities  down  to  their  full  length.  In  the  "  Basti,"  in  the  centre 
of  which  this  image  stands,  there  are  seventy -two  figures  about  three 
leet  high,  aU  of  black  stone,  representing  the  different  attributes  of 
the  divinity,  eaeh  on  its  own  vAhana  or  vehide.  I  huiine  to  thinM 
fluit  if  the  history  of  the  Jains  in  the  western  part  of  Mysore  were 
metiiodicaUj  taken  up  imd  investigated,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
suhject  of  research.  There  arc  few  literate  men  in  the  hills  ;  and  the 
Brahmins  are  very  iprnorant  regarding  all  inscriptions,  as  an  instance 
of  which  I  may  mentioji,  that  when  at  Kalas,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tungabhadra  river,  I  enquired  whether  there  were  in  the  Devas- 
IliSD  there  any  incised  slabs,  and  was  answered  in  tiie  negative ;  bat 
on  visiting  it  in  the  evening,  I  found  twenty-dz  stone  Shisanas  in 
Oyiaicse  (one  of  Siffivlltan  1182),  one  in  Devanigari  and  two  on 
copper  plates.  This  part  of  the  country  is,  however,  very  wild,  and; 
BO  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  European  had  been  to  Gang&mul  (the 
souices  of  the  Tungabhadra)  for  twenty  years  before  my  visit.  Tliero 
is  a  proverb  that  the  Kalns  M^gani  (Taluk)  is  a  country  of  SCXK) 
ftiiffitB^  0000  bills,  and  12,000  devihk   The  scenery  in  it  is  veiy  fine. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

ASIxiTIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

Foe  March,  IS&i. 


The  monthly  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
on  the  2Dd  instant. 

Dr.  T.  Andenon,  yiee>Fk<endeiit  in  the  chair. 

Hie  proceedings  of  the  laet  meeting  were  reed  and  confirmed. 

The  annual  aocoonti  of  the  Society  for  1868,  were  anhmitted. 

It  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Dickens,  and  seconded  by  Mn 
Blanford,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  the  anditora  for 
their  labours  in  auditing  the  Society's  accoimts.  The  prupositiou 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Presentations  were  announced — 

L  From  Lieutenant  B.  0.  Beavan,  a  eopy  of  Weatwood'a 
Oriental  Entomcdogy." 

.  2.  From  Baboo  PhMonno  Coomar  Tagoi-c,  two  copiea  of  tho 

Ddyabhsga  with  six  commentaries,  published  by  himself. 
.   3.    From  W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintondent  of  the 
C^logical  Surrey  of  India  for  Bombay,  specimens  of  land  crabs  and 
a  grouse. 

4.  From  Hia  Hig^esa  Hekekyan  Bey,  c.  s.,  a  oopy  of  hie 
ireatife  on  Egyptian  Chronology. 

ColoneL  Guthrie  eihibited  a  remarkably  fine  pair  of  Wapiti 
horns. 

Tlie  Chainiiau  announced  that  a  deputation  ii:ul  waitod  upon  the 
Jiiglit  Hoii'bleSir  John  Lawrence,  with  the  following  address  requesting 
His  Excellency  to  become  the  patron  of  the  Society,  and  that  he  had 
heen  pleased  to  accept  the  office  in  the  terma  of  the  auhjoined  reply. 
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ADDBES9. 

"  To  His  £xcsllbhct  the  Bioht  Hon'bls  Sib 
JoHir  Lja&D  Mais  Lawrence,  Babt., 
At  Mtfuijf*9  Vieeroff  and  Chnernor-Chmral  of  India. 

^On  the  p«rt  of  the  Anatio  Society  of  Bengal,  we,  its  Presidoit 
Juid  Members,  respectfully  solicit  tliat  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased 
to  accept  the  office  of  patron  of  the  Society. 

Founded  in  1784<,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Asiatic  Society  has, 
fcr  80  yean^  doToied  its  labours  to  the  advancement  of  Asistb 
aoeiiee,  whetber  that  science  be  the  xeoord  of  the  wmks  of  man, 
or  the  hiTestigation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.  The 
history,  literature  and  philosophy  of  India,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
its  people,  the  architecture  of  its  ancient  cities,  and  the  languages 
aad  dialects  of  its  numeroiis  noes  of  jpsst  and  piesent  time^  have 
been  largely  leooided  and  elneidated  by  the  labovn  of  the  many 
mbsnt  men  whom  the  Society  has  been  proud  to  enroU  as  its 
Hembers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  geography  and  physical  structure 
of  India  and  Southern  Asia,  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  this  and 
loghbouring  countries,  their  climatai  phenomeua  and  the  physical 
Imis  of  nature,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  modem  oiYiliaation  is  so 
leigely  indebted,  have  equally  been  objects  of  the  studious  researches 
of  the  Society,  aiid  the  numerous  volumes  of  its  publications,  and 
the  larf^e  and  valuable  collections  in  its  museum,  amply  testify  to 
the  zeal  and  sluU  yrith  which  these  objects  have  been  pursued. 
'  **  Furthermore  in  all  questions  bearing  on  the  material  progress  of 
lius  cmmtfy,  the  Asiatic  Society  has  ever  taken  an  active  interesi^ 
nd  nondi  Taluabls  infinrmaitum  on  the  mineral  lesouroes  of  India* 
en  the  geos^phy  and  people  of  the  firontiers,  on  the  practicability 
of  new  trade  routes,  and  similar  matters  directly  affecting  the  wealth 
or  inteUigence  of  tho  country,  has  been  amassed  and  recorded  in  the 
>BM»difls  and  jounals  of  the  Society* 

**To  the  oo-opention  of  the  Indian  Cbvemment  and  the  enlightened 
^Pfneiation  and  sympathy  of  your  ExeeUeney's  predceesBors»  the 
Qoisrnors-General  and  Viceroys  of  India,  the  Society  has  been  in  no 
degree  indebted  for  that  measure  of  success  which  has  attended 
^  labours.  The  establjghment  of  the  geodesicaly  geological  ands 
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hjdrographic  surveys  of  India,  and  of  botanic  gardens  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  series  of  able  and  accomplished  men  of  science, 
the  formAtion  of  an  Oriental  fund  for  the  publication  and  difiusion 
of  aneient  Indian  literature,  the  appointment  of  a  GoYamment 
arebiAologift,  and  the  grant  of  pecuniary  aid  which  the  AsiaUo 
Society  has  for  many  years  past  received  from  Government  for  the 
iupport  and  extension  of  its  museum,  bear  ample  witness  both  to  tho 
independent  and  co-operative  action  of  Government  in  furthering 
those  objects,  for  the  advancement  of  which  the  Society  was  originally 
frondfid.  The  ooiitemplated  transfer  of  the  Society's  ooUeetions  to 
QoTenunent  as  the  nucleus  of  an  imperial  museum,  and  the  measurea 
DOW  pending  for  a  mote  general  and  syatematic  registration  of 
meteorological  observations,  are  further  actual  evidence  of  a  similar 
enlightened  disposition,  and  in  your  Exctlleney's  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  its  patron,  the  Society  will  receive  an  assurance  that  under 
your  JBxceUency's  rule,  the  advancement  of  science  in  its  widest 
•ense^  the  rescue  from  oblivion  of  the  records  of  the  past,  the  obter* 
Tation  and  orderly  oo-ordination  of  aotnal  phenomena  under  th» 
influenee  of  human  thought,  and  the  wider  diifoiion  of  the  embodied 
results  of  human  experience  for  the  instruction  of  the  fixture,  will  not 
less  than  heretofore  be  deemed  worthy  objects  of  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  Government." 

ms  EXCELLENCrS  REPLY. 

,  ''To  ins  P&S8ID£2iT  AXD  MeHBERS  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOdSTT 

OF  BSZTGAL. 

'  GsHTLncnr, — I  accept  with  pleasure  the  office  of  patron  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  and  I  can  assure  you  of  my  earnest  desire 
to  do  all  that  I  lej^timately  can,  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  important 
objects  which  the  Society  has  at  heart. 

I  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  statemoat  embodied  in  the 
address  just  presented,  regarding  the  results  already  accomplished  by 
the  Society,  and  the  ends  towards  which  it  is  still  striving.  I  aa 
psnuaded  that  the  Soeiefy*s  opentioDS  are  wdl  worthy  of  eo* 
operation  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Govcniment  in  this 
country,  in  that  they  foster  those  scientific  studies  which  practically 
conduce  to  civilization,  and  to  material  progress ;  while  on  the 
other  handy  they  effiact  great  moml  good  by  guarding  the  valuahle 
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■weiatkmn  of  the  past ;  and  hj  keeping  alive  oar  gympathies  with 

the  Oriental  mind  and  character.  Thus  it  ia,  that  the  work  of 
yinr  Society  conduces  botli  to  B^uropean  and  to  Native  interests  in 
India,  and  toDcU  to  atrengtheu  the  bonds  of  uoion  between  the  rulers 
»tl  the  people. 

"  I  tniit»  gentiemen,  that  vre  may  pieaeonre  the- memories  and  tradi- 
iioiia  of  die  gseat  and  good  men  who  have  adomed  this  Society  dnriDg 
eighty  yean  of  iti  ezistenoe,  and  that  the  eiampleof  their  learning 

and  wisdom  may  animate  and  inspirit  us  in  our  eflTorts  for  the  future. 

*•  I  beg  that  you  will  receive  the  expression  (jf  my  best  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.'* 

(Signed)    "  Jomr  Lawbekck." 

Lefctein  from  Means.  H.  StAinfortb,  A.  M.  Montaath,  Captain  J. 
IMdaon  and  Major  A.  B.  Didrans,.  amHwrnring  their  withdrawal* 
from  the  Society  were  recorded. 

"Rie  following  gentleman  duly  proposed  at  the  lami  meeting  were 
Wllote<l  for  and  elected  ordinary  members  : 

U.  R.  Spearman,  Esq. ;  C.  J.  Wilkiuson,.  Esq. ;  F.  A.  Pellew, 
£flq.,  c.  8. ;  Baboo  Jagaddnund  Mookeijee ;  Lieutenant  £.  A. 
Tterory  Dr.  W.  J.  Fahner  and  Lieatenaiit  G.  M.  Bowie. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  fur  ballot  as  ordinary  mem- 
Wn  at  the- next  meeting: — 

J.  L.  Stewart,  Escj,,  m.  d..  Assistant  Surgeon,  Lahore, — proposed 
bv  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Professor  H.  Bloohmano, — proposed  by  Captain  Lees,,  and  seconded' 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Thefie?.  W.  a.  Cowie,]>omedaoChi^laintotheRight  Ber.  the 
Lord  Biahop  of  Oalcatta, — ^proposed  by  the  Bishop,  and  seconded  by 
the  Ber.M.  D.  C.  Walters. 

The  Hon*b1e  Maharaja  Mirsa  Vijaya-r^  Gajapati  Rse,  Mnnniam 
Saltan  Baha/lur  of  Vizianagram, — ^proposetl  by  liajah  Sutto  Shurn 
Ohosal  Bahadoor,  and  seconded  by  Moulvi  Abdooi  Luteef  iviian 
Bahadoor. 

Communications  were  reoeiTed — • 

1.  From  B.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  abstract  of  the*  meteorological 
obsenrationa  taken  at  Oangarowa  near  Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  for  July 
and  August,  1868. 
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2.  Fmn  Baboo  GopeeDtotli  Sen,  an  abairaofc  of  the  rwoltii  of  * 
titebmiily  meteorological  obsenrations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General^ 
Office,  Calcutta,  for  December  last. 

3.  From  the  Punjab  Auxiliary  Comnriittee  to  the  Asiatic  Society^ 
through  Dr.  A.  Neil,  the  following  papers—- 

I.  On  the  geological  features,  <&c.,  of  the  country  in  the  ndgkboiuv 
hood  of  Bunnoo  and  the  aanitarium  of  Shaikh  Boodeen. 

IL  Exiract  from  a  leporfe  by  Captain  H.  Macihentne  on  tiie  anti- 
quities  of  Gnzerai. 

III.  Inscription  on  the  Dharian  Baolee. 

IV.  Inscription  on  the  Mugbura  at  Hailan. 

y.  Illustrated  table  of  coina  occurring  in  the  bazars  of  the 
district. 

'4.  IVom  Lientenant-Colonel  C.  Tytler,  tiuroogh  Mr.  Grote^ 
obaervatknn  on  a  few  apeoiee  of  Ged^oa  alive  in  hia 

Baboo  Bajendra  Lai  Mitra  then  read  hia  paper  on  the  Buddhist 
xemaine  of  Snltangunge. 

The  paper  having  been  read,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Baboo  for  his  interesting  remarks. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  Iiour,  the  paper  on  the 
antiquities  of  Quaerat  by  Captain  Mackenzie  was  not  read. 

The  meeting  waa  then  made  apedal^  pnnoant  to  notice,  in  order 
to  decide  upon  the  propoaition  of  the  Council,  relatiTe  to  the  tnmaftr 
of  the  Sodety'a  mnaeum  to  €(ovenunent.. 

The  Chainnan  reported  to  the  meeting,  that  in  aooordanoe  with  a 
vote  passed  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  in  January  last,  the 
correspondence  with  Government  on  the  subjeL-t  of  the  transfer  of  the 
museum  had  been  circulated  to  non-resident  membersy  and  their  Totea 
taken  on  the  following  proposition 

^That  theConnoil  be  anthoriied  to  enter  into  definite  and oondo^ 
iiYe  aixangeroenta  wiUi  the  Government  of  Indi%  rdative  to  the 
propoaed  tranafer  of  tiie  Sooiety'a  mnaeom^  in  aoeofdanoe  with  tha 
terms  uf  the  correspondence.** 

The  result  was — 

For  the  proposition,  7d« 

Against,  1. 

Kajorii^  in  fiayor  of  tianaferi  72* 
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Tbe  proposition  wm  then  put  to  tiie  vote  of  the  Bieetii^  by  iho 

Ciidirman,  and  the  votes  were  foimd  to  l>e  M  followB: — 

For  the  transfer  17. 
^srainsty  none. 

Thd  tarn  of  tiie  votes  of  reaident  and  non-retident  membera  wem 
tiMNfine  w  foUowB 

For  the  propodtioii.      Agauist  it. 

Resident  members,    17  0 

lioQ-reaideot  members,  ••••••   78  ^ 

Total,         90  1 

And  the  propositicHU  was  oarried* 


Fob  Apbil,  1864. 
The  monthly  goaeial  meetbg  43i  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Beagal 
was  held  on  the  61fc  instant. 

A-  Grote,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedingB  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
Fnsantntions  were  announced — 

L  From  his  ffg^ino-  Frinoe  Gholam  Mohammad,  a  copy  of 
•Blsgdon'W  History  of  India,"  and  a  copy  of  his  revision  of  a  work 
entitled  The  History  of  Hyder  Shsh  and  of  his  Son  Tippoo  Sultan." 
irith  a  framed  portrait  of  his  father,  Tippoo  Saltan* 

2.  From  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Chrittian  Intelligencer^  the 
.tiuse  first  nnmbeis  of  his  magaaine  for  1864 

8.  From  Captain  C.  Mead,  Eoyal  Artillery,  through  Baboo 
Raj  ndra  Lai  Mitra,  a  stone  abb  fifom  Buddha  Gaya  bearing  a  San- 

sent  inBcription- 

4.  From  Major  H.  Kaban,  ear-rings  worn  by  a  Rengmah  Naga 
duel;  being  made  of  the  hair  of  three  enemies  of  the  Angami  Naga 
tribe,  killed  in  fight. 

5.  From  Col  J.  C.  Brooke,  q^ecimens  vof  minerals  firom  the 

ArsTalli  Mountains. 

6.  From  Dr.  Anderson,  two  botanical  and  some  loologieal  pam- 
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7.  From  J.  Avdall,  Kiq.,  a  oopj  of  Vwtor  Lftnglois*  la  Tr&or 
det  cbariM  d*Afiii6iuo  on  Ctttokire  do !» GhanoeOflrie  BojifedoB 

Koupt'niens.** 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  photogra})]is  by  A.  C.  Crommelin, 
Esq.,  of  the  fossil  lately  discovered  by  Major  Gowan,  in  the  Maha- 
de¥a  faadstoiie  of  CentnU  India.  He  had  reoeiTed  infonnafeioii  £roin 
Mr.  Caniao  that  ihe  foaifl  in  queftion  wta  now  on  its  way  to  Caleatta^ 
and  it  would  be  neoeflsaiy  to  await  ita  wavnl  before  Iti  nature  ooold 
be  confidently  determined. 

Colonel  Guthrie  exhibited  a  pair  of  elephant  tusks  of  unusual  size. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Archer  intimating  his  desire  to  withdraw  from 
the  Societj  was  recorded. 

The  fifeUewiag  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
balloted  for  and  eleeted  ordinary  members : — 

J.  L.  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.  D.  ;  H.  Blochnianu,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Cowie ;  and  the  Hon'ble  Mabari^a  Mirza  Yyaya-rim  Giyapati  fiaz, 
Munniam  Sultsn  Bahadnr. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  mem- 
bem  at  the  next  meeting: — 

Dr.  Bird,  CSvil  Surgeon,  Howrah, — proposed  by  Mr.  Blanford, 
seconded  by  i^r.  Anderson. 

N.  S.  Alexander,  Esq.,  c.  8., — ^proposed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bany, — ^proposed  by  M&  Blanford,  seoonded  by  Dr. 
Partridge. 

G.  W.  Cline,  Esq., — proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley. 

Baboo  Kamd  Nath  Bose, — proposed  l)y  Baboo  Biyeadra  Lai  Mitra^ 
seconded  by  Baboo  Jadava  Krishna  Binha. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  Mnlheran,  Esq.,  on  the  sntjeet  of 
the  caves  of  Ajunta  and  EUora,  addresaed  to  Colonel  Thuillier,  was 
read : — 

"  Having  lately  visited  the  Fort  of  Dowlatabad,  and  the  caVes  of 
EUora  and  Ajunta^  and  taken  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  same, 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  yoior  letter  of  the  Gth 
October,  1868, 1  beg  prominently  to  notice  that  there  is  a  large  slab 

in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  Juniiria  Musjid  of  the  Dowlatabad 
Fort,  which  is  covered  with  Pali  charactcre  similar  to  those  in  cave 
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No.  26  at  Ajunta.  I  beg  to  add  that  I  hare  no  doubt  that  this 
building,  although  now  known  as  the  Jumma  Musjid,  existed  long 
fnar  to  the  times  of  Mahomed,  and  that  it  was  originally  used  as 
m  ndieDoe  haU  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  oonntiy.  It  is  upwavds 
of  160  feet  in  length,  and  has  three  rows  of  remarkable  stone  pillars 
naming  along  iti  entire  length.  Since  its  oocnpation  by  Mahome- 
dsos  a  dome  of  brick  has  been  added  to  the  centre. 

"2.  As  Dowlatabad  was  formerly  known  as  Deoghur,  and  is 
bebeved  to  have  been  fortified  by  Buddhists,  I  feel  convinced  that  a 
kinibtian  of  the  ehanuslen  to  which  I  hare  lefened,  will  throw 
16^%  not  only  upon  the  date  of  the  fort  itMlf,  but  upon  the  dates 
of  the  nei<]jhbourini;  caves  of  EUora  and  Ajunta.  The  inscription  at 
present  is  covered  with  chunam,  or  rather  with  two  or  three  coats 
of  white-wash ;  hut  having  removed  a  portion  of  these,  I  am  able 
to  state  that  the  characten  are  in  perfect  preservation;  A  sketch 
■'^^mpani^  [this  lettor]  showing  the  position  of  the  dab  referred  to, 
vtndi  ia  nearly  4  feet  square,  and  has,  I  believe,  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

"  3.  Owing  to  the  kind  aid  of  Major  Gill,  who  has  charge  of  the 
ijoota  cmTes,  I  was  able  to  take  a  dense  native  of  the  interior 
«f  cave  N  a  26,  and  as  he  baa  abeady  fhmished  the  Madras  govem- 
aeot  with  faetimilet  of  the  Pidi  inscription  of  the  Ajunta  «xesvil- 

tioM,  I  would  resjicctfully  suggest  his  beino^  aaked,  through  the 
Hesident  of  Hydrabad,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  inscription  in  the 
mxm  of  the  Dowlatabad  Jumma  Musjid. 

"4.  No  reference  having  been  made  to  the  eayea  at  Mahore  in 
ay  work  hitherto  published,  I  beg  to  mention  tiiat  Captain  Pear- 
ton  at;comi)amed  me  over  portions  of  those  in  one  of  the  ravines 
nnder  the  town  of  Mahore,  and  that  thoy  are  similar  in  character 
to  the  caves  of  Ellora  aud  Ajunta.  All,  however,  are  at  present 
am  than  half  full  of  mud,  little  more  than  the  heads  and  arms  of 
the  •ealptnied  iigazea  being  visible.  I  beg  former  to  notice  that 
time  are  a  number  of  remarkable  stone  temples  known  as  Himar- 
panti,  or  Demon  erections,  scattered  over  the  country  between  Ellora 
and  the  Godavery,  which  the  people  admit  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin  ; 
the  tradition  relating  to  them  having  reference  to  one  of  the  Buddliist 
khigiof  Ceylon  of  the  name  of  Baon,  who  is  annually  shiugltered  in 
c%7  by  Hindoos  of  aU  denominations. 
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"  5.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  papers  in  the 
pomeanoiL  of  the  Jains  of  Berar,  which  would,  I  feel  toffivinoed,  throw 
light  upon  much  that  is  interestiiig  in  the  habits  and  csostoms  of  a 
people  that  fonnerly  ruled  the  greatest  portion  of  India.  I  have, 
however,  lately  been  informed  that  Dr.  Hang  of  Poona  has  sneoeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  a  number  of  Jain  books  in  the  l*ali  cha- 
racter, and  that  he  intends  to  use  them  in  illustration  of  the  Jain 
literature  and  history. 

6.  If  considered  neoessaxy,  I  will  furnish  photographs  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Himarpanti  temples,  giving  views  of 
their  interiois  as  well  as  of  their  elevation.  The  most  ancient  are 
snnk  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  somranding  ground, 
and  are  so  covered  in  as  to  be  barely  perceptible  to  those  ignorant 
of  their  locality.*' 

The  Council  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Society,  the  following 
leport  from  the  Philologicai  Committee,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
them:— 

BEPOBT. 

The  Philological  Committee  recommend  to  the  Gomieil  that  the 

following  off  ers  to  edit  works  in  the  BihJiotlieca  Indica  be  accepted: — 

1.  From  Pundit  Jayanarayana  Tarkapanchanana,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Sanscrit  Collie,  to  edit  the  ^^^a  Mhith^a  of 
Vatsydyana. 

This  is  a  veiy  rare  work.  Three  MSS.  are  available  for  the  text. 
It  is  the  earliest  commentary  on  the  Kyiya  aphorisms,  and  is  <tf  the 
utmost  importance  for  ascertaining  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  as 

opposed  to  the  modem  Naiydyika  schooL   It  will  occupy  about  two 

Pasciculi. 

2.  From  Dr.  Mason  of  Tounghoo,  to  print  a  Pali  Grammar 
prepared  by  him  from  a  Native  Grammar  found  in  a  Burmese  monastery. 
Mr.  Groto  and  Dr.  Sprenger  formerly  reported  favourably  upon  the 
MSS.  Dr.  Mason  proposes  printing  the  Grammar  at  tiie  '*  Tounghoo 
Karen  Institute  Preis,**  and  requests  that  he  may  have  100  copies. 

8.  From  Pandit  BfimnMyana,  to  edit  the  Sutras  of  Asvaliysna 
with  the  Yritti.  This  is  the  authority  for  the  sacrificial  eeremoniei  of 
the  Hotris  or  Priests  connected  with  the  liig  \  uda.  It  will  occupy 
about  six  Fasciculi, 
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4.  From  Captain  Lees,  to  superintend  tht.'  editinLj  by  a  Monlavy 
of  th^'  poem  of  Kamyn  and  Wais.  The  Pliilological  Committee  refer 
for  an  accomit  of  this  most  rare  and  valuable  ancient  Pensiaa  poem 
(trauslated  from  the  Pehlevi)  to  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sprenger  in  the 
Joonal  No.  11.  for  1868.  Only  one  MS.  is  known  to  be  extant,  and 
it  it  of  gnat  importanoe  that  a  poem  poeeessing  bo  mimy  claims  to 
our  note  should  be  presenred  by  pnnting  from  the  many  aocidenta 
inddental  to  MSS.  in  sncTi'a  climate  as  Bengal. 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  Lieut  -Colonel  R.  C.  Tytler,  "  Observations  on  keeping 
salt-water  tish  alive  for  a  considerable  time." 

2.  From  H.  h\  Blanford,  Esq.,  A  note  on  the  late  hail-storm  in 
CUeatta. 

a  From  Colonel  J.  C.  Brooke,  through  Captain  W.  N.  Lees, 

A  paper  descriptiye  of  "The  Mines  of  Kfietree  In  Bajpootaaa.** 

4.  From  Captain  H.  G.  Kaverty,  "  The  Pushto  or  Afghan  Lan- 
guage from  an  American  Point  of  View.** 

6.  From  Dr.  A.  Wise,  JF.  li.  S.,  A  paper  entitled  "  Peculiarities 
and  Uses  of  the  Pillar  Towers  of  the  British  Island^;." 

6L  From  J.  E.  T.  Aitohison,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  &,  F.  L. 
flL  E.,  Bemaiks  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Ishmds  of  the  Indus  Biver.*' 

7.  Fhmi  Baboo  Oqieenanth  Sen,  An  Abstract  of  the  Hourly 
Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraTs  Offio0 
in  January  last. 

8.  From  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Publicf 
Works  Department,  Copies  of  Major-General  Cunningham's  Diaries 
of  Occupations  as  Archaoological  Surveyor  for  the  months  of  November 
and  Beeember,  1868,  and  January,  1884. 

The  HonHble  tiie  Lieutenant-Govenior  then  read  to  the  meetmg 
portions  of  letters  received  firom  tiie  Hon*ble  Ashley  Eden,  giving 
in  account  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  journey  to  tlie  capital 
of  Bhotan.  Colonel  Thuiilier  also  exliibited  maps  of  the  route  com* 
piled  from  information  received  from  Captain  U.  Godwin  Austen, 
Topographer  to  the  Bhotan  Expedition ;  and  offered  some  remarks 
m  eiplauition  of  the  cDeumatanoes  under  which  the  data  for  these 
naps  had  been  obtained* 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Hon*bIe  the  Lieut.- 
Govemor  and  Colonel  Thuiilier  for  the  uLuve  interesting  communicaF 
tioos. 
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Colonel  Tvtler's  and  Mr.  Blaiifonrs  pa(>ers  were  then  read  to  the 
roeetmg,  and  iii  the  discuwioii  which  (>nsucd  on  the  hitter  paper,  some 
obflenratioiw  of  intflrat  were  made  by  Dr.  Brandis  aud  the  Uon'ble- 
Hr.  Beadon,  which  were  reoosded  for  puUicatum  with  the  origiiial 
paper. 


Fob  May,  ISfri. 

Lieut.-CoL  J.  £.  QaatreU,  in  the  chair. 

The  prooeedinga  of  the  kat  Meeting  were  read  and  eonfirmed. 

Preaentationa  were  reoeiTed-* 

1.  From  Col.  H.  L.  Thuillier,  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  for 
taking  Meteorological  Observatioiis  with  tables.  By  Sir  U.  Jami«, 
B.  E. 

2.  From  Kongl.  Norske  Frederika  Umveniteta  Secretariat,  aevend 
worim  pttbliahed  by  the  UoiYerBity,  and  other  Norwegiao  worka. 

8.   From  Professor  C.  A.  Hofanboe,  4  pamphlets. 

4.  From  Syud  Keramat  All,  Hoogldy,  a  copy  of  hia  wwk  entitled 
Byan  Makhza  'Alum. 

6.  From  the  Hon*ble  L.  S.  JacksoD,  a  copy  of  an  laacription  on  a 
brick-boilt  moeqne  at  Bagha,  in  Bajshahye. 

6.  From  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  spedmena  of  SfrtpkMiiui  JBlan/ordi 
and  Claimlia  Ids  from  Darjeeling. 

7.  From  Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  C.  Tytler,  a  collection  of  fishes, 
mammalia  and  minenla. 

8.  From  the  same,  thrgng^  A.Giote,  Bag.,  specimena  of  Andamanese 
Oeckoa,  in  spuit. 

0.   From  the  Hon*bl6  Ashley  Edeoi  a  collection  of  bizd  akins  and 

a  Fteromys,  collected  during  the  Bhotan  expedition. 

TiCtters  IVom  B.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.  L.  Beaufort,  Esq.*  and  the 
Hon'bie  £.  P.  Levinge^  intimating  their  deaire  to  withdiaw  ixom  the 
Society  were  recorded. 

The  following  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  at  the  laat  meeting,  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members : 

Dr.  R.  Bird,  Civil  Surgeon,  Howrah:  Dr.  J.  B.  Barry;  N.  S. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  c.  a. ;  G.  W.  Cline,  Esq.  and  Baboo  Bam^  Nath 
Bose. 

Anaotmeed  in  error.  SsoFToo.  Cnr  Joaa* 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  niuned  i'or  ballot  as  ordinary  meui' 
Iwm  at  the  neit  meetmg : — 

Brigadier-Oeneral  H.  G.  B.  Showen,— proposed  by  Mr.  Grote 
■eeonded  by  Colonel  Thnillier. 

R.  E.  Goolden,  Es^.,— proposed  by  Dr.  Partridge,  seconded  by  Ifir. 
Stanford. 

J.  O.'  B.  Saunders,  Esq^— propoied  by  Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  se- 
wooded  by  Mr.  Bhuiford. 

MouM  Monla  Bnkhsh  Khan  Bahadoor  of  Fatna,— proposed  by 

Moulvi  AbdcHjl  Luteef  Khan  Bahadoor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

Baboo  Jadu  Nath  Mookerjec,  of  J iujshahye,— proposed  by  Mr, 
Heeley^  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  h\  Blaui'crd. 

Aa  a  Goneepoiiduig  member,  £.  Blyth,  £sq.,  Associate  Member  of 
the  Societf    peopoeed  by  Br.  Jerdon. 

A  discussion  arose  on  this  nomniatien,  Mr.  Blyth  being  abeady  aa 
Associate  Member  of  tlie  Society,  and  it  appearing  doubtful,  whether 
any  additional  distinction  would  be  conferred,  by  his  election  as  a 
^onespemding  member ;  it  was,  therefore,  proposed  by  Dr.  Braudia^ 
that  as  Mr.  Blyth  is  now  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Society,  the 
aominatioD  be  refeired  to  tiie  Gomicnl  for  a  report ;  whieh  proposi- 
tion ])eing  put  to  the  vote  was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Tlie  Council  reported  that  they  had  elected  Colonel  H.  L.  Thuillier 
and  II.  Scott  Smith,  Esq.,  members  of  the  Council,  in  place  of  Messrs. 
Ooweil,  and  H.  Leonard,  who  had  left  for  Europe. 

Oomnnmicatiotts  werereoeiTed — 

1.  From  Beverend  M.  A.  Sheinng%  L.  L.  B.,  and  €.  Home, 

Esq.  C.  S.,  a  paper  entitled  "Description  of  the  Buddhist  Ruins  at 
Bakariya  Kund,  Benares,"  with  illustrations  of  plans  and  photographB. 

2.  From  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  GoYenunent  of  India,  Publie 
Works  Bepartment,  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Ar- 
cbsologiesl  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  for  1862-68. 

3.  From  Baboo  Ck>peenanth  Sen,  an  abstract  of  the  Hourly  Me- 
t4?orolo.i,'ical  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  oifice  in 
February  last. 

The  pi^MNT  of  Colonel  Brooke  on  the  mines  of  Khctree,  in  Rajpootana, 
and  that  of  the  Beverend  M.  A.  Sherringa,  L.  L.  B.,  and  C.  Home, 
Csq.  0.  S.,  desoriUng  the  Buddhist  ruins  at  Bakariya  Kund,  Benaresi 

wen:  ruad. 
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Ahitracl  of  the  HesiiUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohseroationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraV*  Office,  OaUtuttOf 

in  the  month  of  Janwny,  1864. 
Latitadtt  22*  33'  1"  North.  Longitude  88*  80'  84"  BMt. 

Fret. 

flrieht  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standan]  Burometpr  above  the  .Sea-level,  IH.II. 
Dailjf  Meaos,  &c.  of  the  Observatinns  ukI  ot  the  Uygrometricul  elemeuu 

dependent  tliereon. 


I) 
* 
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1 
S 

s 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
U 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


Mean  Height  of 
the  Harometei 
at  32'*  Faht. 

Ranee  of  (he  iVirometer 
during  tlie  daj. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Theruionietcr. 

IJ!in'.;e  of  the  Temf«era» 
tuie  during  the  day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Oitr. 

Inches. 

IncliPB. 

In(?be«. 

Inches. 

o 

n 

0 

o 

29.969 

30.051 

29.9i  13 

0  118 

65.8 

76.2 

57.0 

19.2 

.965 

.030 

.912 

.lib 

67  J2 

76.4 

59.8 

16.6 

8unda/y. 

30.033 

.130 

.969 

.161 

65.1 

74.4 

56.1 

18.0 

.001 

.066 

.948 

.118 

65.5 

75.8 

67.2 

18.6 

.021 

.093 

.987 

.126 

66.8 

75.0 

68.4 

16.6 

.068 

.15t 

30  018 

.136 

61.2 

73  6 

56.1 

17  2 

.076 

.157 

.020 

.137 

63.2 

73.0 

55.0 

18.0 

.089 

.177 

.027 

1  .150 

frl.3 

75.0 

55.6 

19.4 

Shindy. 

.033 

.111 

29.965 

.146 

G5.6 

77.4 

57.4 

20.0 

.038 

.123 

.991 

.182 

66.9 

77.0 

68.6 

18.4 

.04ri 

.129 

.992 

.137 

65.5 

76.4 

56.0 

20.4 

29.995 

.090 

.923 

.ir,7 

61.8 

71.8 

56.0 

18  8 

.951 

.C»42 

.876 

.166 

65.7 

76.7 

56.0 

20.7 

.884 

29J88 

.836 

.097 

65.8 

71.9 

58.0 

13.9 

.9i3 

30.025 

.883 

.112 

61.5 

73.2 

56.4 

16.8 

.951 

.010 

.894 

.11« 

651 

71.7 

56.6 

18.1 

it?  J 

.051 

.922 

.129 

61.8 

75.9 

55.0 

20.9 

3u.uu;J 

.087 

.945 

.142 

64.3 

74.8 

55.4 

19.4 

89.969 

.069 

.918 

.147 

65.8 

77.3 

64.8 

22.5 

.898 

29.980 

.828 

.162 

69.7 

82.2 

69.6 

22.6 

Simdag, 

.979 

80.051 

.980 

.121 

68.4 

78.1 

52.8 

20.8 

.91)0 

.070 

.9.'^5 

.135 

62.8 

74.0 

52.8 

21.2 

.9»i7 

.039 

.92 1 

.115 

64.0 

76.2 

51.0 

23.2 

.960 

.023 

.917 

.106 

64.5 

75.8 

56.0 

19.8 

1 30.000 

.080 

969 

.121 

64.7 

76.2 

55.4 

20.8 

'  .000 

.086 

.938 

.168 

68 

74.7 

54.8 

20.5 

• 

1^  Mtau  iitfight  of  the  liurometer,  as  liiievrise  tUe  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Tiurniointte,  Meaiui  mw  dorited  from  the  hourlj  Obserfetione  nuide  darinf 


^  kju^uo  Ly  Google 


I 


Jh9irtei  of  th§  SsimUt      the  Haurljf  Metmrolopeai  Ob$0rvmtia»i 
i0ken  ai  the  Sumnfor  OtmeraVt  Office,  OateMiiM^ 
in  the  month  of  Januarif,  ibO^. 


Daily  MMMfflie.  of  tiM  ObMrvatlont  and  of  the  H]rir<'<MMtriml  alsMitt 
dcfMitilcnt  UMreoii.— fCmlimiMl^* 


I. 

■ 

s 

c 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermo, 
meter. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry    Bulb    above  Dew 
^  Point. 

Menn    Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  uir. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va. 
!     pour  required  for  com- 
plete eaiuration.  ! 

>'  » 

£  .2 

«  S 

T  a  ** 

tJU'a 

'  ^ 
£  f  C 

Si 

o 

o 

o 

«  • 

liiclies. 

T.  ar. 

T.  gr. 

1 

60.0 

5.8 

55.4 

lO.i 

0. 1 19 

4.i>H 

1  2.06 

0.71 

2 

61.7 

6.5 

1  573 

9.9 

.478 

6.28 

.07 

.72 

• 

Sunday. 

4 

68.1 

7.0 

52.5 

12.6 

.407 

4.52 

.37 

.66 

9 

]  59.0 

6.5 

63.8 

11.7 

.425 

.71 

.27 

.63 

o 

58.4 

7.4 

62.6 

18.8 

.407 

.52 

^2 

.64 

7 

57.5 

6.7 

51.5 

12.7 

.31)3 

.37 

.32 

.b.) 

8 

56.4 

6.8 

50.3 

12.9 

.377 

.21 

.28 

.65 

9 

67.1 

7.2 

50.6 

13.7 

.381 

.24 

.48 

.68 

10 

11 

59.2 

6.4 

54.1 

11.5 

.429 

.76 

.24 

.68 

•  18 

1  59.8 

7.1 

64.1 

12.8 

.429 

.76 

.68 

.66 

13 

51)  0 

6.5 

53.8 

11.7 

.125 

.71 

.27 

.68 

14 

58.8 

6.0 

54.0 

lO.H 

.42S 

.75 

.08 

.70 

16 

69.7 

6.0 

64.9 

10.8 

.Ul 

.89 

.13 

.70 

16 

60.5 

4.8 

66.7 

8.6 

.469 

6.19 

1.74 

.76 

17 

Sunday. 

18 

68.7 

5.8 

54.1 

10.4 

.429 

4.78 

.98 

.71 

19 

58.2 

6.9 

52.7 

12.4 

.409 

.56 

2.33 

.66 

20 

57.6 

7.2 

51.8 

13.0 

.397 

.41 

.42 

.65 

21  1 

57.1 

7.2 

60.6  J 

13.7 

.881 

.24 

.48 

.63 

22 

5a6 

7.2 

62.8  1 

13.0 

.411 

.66 

.48 

.66 

23 

62.6 

7.1 

66.9 

12.8 

.478 

6.18 

.76 

.66 

M 

to 

68.7 

8.7 

46.9 

16.6 

.824 

8.62 

.71 

.57 

26 

51  1 

8.7 

16  3 

16.5 

.329 

.0/  1 

.74 

.57 

27 

55.7 

8.3 

48.2 

15.8 

.351 

.91 

.74 

.59 

28 

56.8 

7.7 

50.6 

13.9 

.381 

4.24 

.52 

.63 

29 

55.4 

9.3 

48.0 

16.7 

.849 

8.87 

.93 

.57 

80 

5 -.3 

8.0 

48.1 

16.8 

.860 

.90 

.61 

j60 

«  j 

Sunday.  | 

AU  Um  £1  jigroinetrioal  altnMntt  are  eomputed  bj  the  Qreenwieh  Ooutaata* 

^kju^L,flly  Google 


Meteorological  Obtervatiome, 


m 


AUUact  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourlif  Meteorological  ObserimtUMU 
tmkem  mt  the  Surveyor  GnneraVe  Office^  Calauttm^ 
m  the  momik  ef  Jonmnyt  1864. 

Hoarlj  Menot,  &c.  of  the  OHserTntiouR  ami  df  the  Hjgromelrioal  etenienta 

depeudent  tbereua. 


Mid. 
■ifbt. 
1 
S 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 


Moon. 
1 
1 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

a 


o  w 

-c  S  -A 

c  •« 

t»  tt*  M 

z 


Incbea. 


Ranee  «f  the  Barometer  for 
eaek  lioor  during  the 
■oiith^ 


.29.989 
I  .961 
.972 
.967 
.982 
.992 
30.013 
.UH 
.063 
.071 
.068 


.022 
129  969 
I 

I  .937 
.941 

.968 
.985 
30.001 
.000 


Max. 


Inches. 


30.003  30.096 


.090 
.090 

.osi 

.073 
.080 
.090 

.111 
.100 

.177 
.174 
.168 


.117 

.046 

.038 
,027 
.032 
.088 
.068 
.095 
.110 
.118 

Jim 


Min. 


Inchei. 


29.933 

.895 
.874 
.809 
.862 
.869 
.877 

.9m 

.909 
.933 
.912 


.901 
.869 
.846 
.836 
.828 
.836 
.887 
.818 
865 
.921 
.875 
.871 


DiS. 


Inches. 


0.163 

.195 
.216 
.212 
.211 
.221 
.818 
.214 

O-.Q 

.268 
.241 
.241 


.216 
.201 
.200 
.202 
.199 
.196 
.20l 
.220 
.230 
.189 
.243 
.213 


Q  S 


60.5 

59.9 
69.8 

58.6 
67.9 
67.0 
66.0 

56.2 
60.2 
63.2 
66.6 
69.6 


72.2 
73.9 
76.1 
75.3 
7.^9 
71.8 
68.9 
6(5.5 
64.9 
63.6 
62.7 
61.7 


Rani^eofdie  'l'eiii|)rii 
tore  for  each  hour 
during  the 
■Bontb. 


63  4 

62.8 
62.6 
62.1 
62.3 
61.0 
60.8 
59.S 
64.0 
65.6 
70.8 
749 


78.0 
80.2 
82.8 
82.1 
80.0 
77.6 
78.6 
70.4 
68.2 
66.6 
67.6 
67.8 


Min. 

Die 

o 

■ 

o 

57.0 

64 

1  50.2 

1  6.6 

1  00.£t 

1  JL 

54.8 

7.6 

512 

8.1 

53.4 

7,6 

63.8 

7.0 

1   52  8 

7.0 

1  56.8 

7.2 

60.0 

6.6 

64.0 

63 

66^ 

8^ 

69.4 

8.6 

71.4 

8.8 

71.0 

11.8 

71.6 

10.5 

70.8 

9.2 

67.2 

10.4 

65.6 

8.0 

r.2  8 

7.6 

61.6 

6.6 

60.0 

6.6 

■58.8 

83 

57.0 

103 

li  r  M*>nii  Height  o(  tiie  fiaroiueler,  tM  liktivri«e  the  Dry  and  VV«t  Buib 
Ihertnotni  tcr  i^leiins  are  derlred  from  the  ObMnreiiooa  made  at  the  eeveral  hoore 
WMg  the  mouth. 
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IT 


Meieorolofhal 


Abttrmct  of  the  lif-tulfn  of  the.  TTourhf  Metroroloffical  OlservalioM 
taken  at  the  Snrvci/or  Gt  neraVt  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  January^  i8G4i. 

Hourly  lf«uii,  fto.  of  th«  Obmvationt  and  of  the  Hyfromokfical  elomenU 

dependent  thereon. — {ConHnmedJ, 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thcr- 
utometer. 

« 

t» 

p- 
o 

CQ 

a 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force 
of  Vapour. 

Mean  Weigl»t  of  Va- 
pour   in   a  Cubic 
foot  of  air. 

Additional  Wfivht  of 
Vapour  required 
for  complete  satu- 
ration. 

1 

W 

u 
w 

i 

s 
«> 

~  2» 
o 

«  a 

o 

-S   5  . 

88 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Inches. 

1^7  grs.|Troy  f  re. 

56.3 

4.2 

52.5 

8.0 

0.407 

4.57 

1.40 

0.77 

56.1 

38 

52.7 

72 

.409 

.60 

.25 

.79 

55.6 

3.7 

52.3 

7.0 

.404 

.55 

.19 

.79 

65.2 

3.4 

52.1 

6.5 

.401 

.52 

.10 

.80 

54.7 

3.2 

61.8 

61 

.397 

.48 

.01 

.83 

64.0 

3.0 

51.3 

5.7 

.390 

.41 

0.93 

.83 

53.U 

3.0 

51.2 

5.7  i 

.389 

.40 

.92 

.83 

58.2 

8.0 

50.2 

6.0  1 

.876 

.26 

.95 

.88 

55.2 

5.0 

50.7 

9.:. 

.382 

.29 

1.(52 

.73 

r>n.7 

r,(K8 

12.4 

.383 

.28 

»>  Ol 

5h.2 

h.  1 

51.5 

ir>  1 

.393 

.36 

.85 

M 

69.4 

10.1 

51.8 

18.2 

.890 

.80 

8.68 

.55 

60.4 

11.8 

51.0 

212 

.886 

.23 

4.32 

.50 

(;<".!> 

13.0 

51.8 

22.1 

.397 

.33 

.68 

.48 

13.5 

52.1 

23.0 

.401 

.37 

.97 

.47 

61.6 

13.7 

52  0 

23.8 

.400 

.85 

5.05 

.46 

61.0 

12. \) 

52.0 

21.9 

.1  11 

.30 

4.(15 

.48 

61.3 

Ki.5 

52.9 

1S.9 

.412 

.52 

3.1)3 

.54 

Gi.3 

7.6 

55.2 

13.7 

.445 

.91 

2.83 

.03 

60.5 

6.0 

56.7 

10.8 

.453 

5.02 

.17 

.70 

50.6 

5.3 

55.4 

9.5 

.1 10 

4.98 

1.87 

.73 

58.6 

4.9 

64.2 

9.3 

.  131 

.SO 

.ro 

.73 

58.1 

4.6 

54.0 

6.7 

.42S 

.77 

.62 

.75 

57.6 

4.2 

58.7 

8.0 

.423 

.74 

.45 

.77 

▲U  Iho  Hjgroinourioil  olemenU  nro  computed  bj  tlie  Greenwich  ConaUnta. 
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Meteorological  Obstrvaiioiu. 


T 


Aitlraei  of  the  Hesulfs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obeervalione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  Oaleutta, 
in  the  month  of  Jannaiy,  lS64i. 
Solar  Badbtion,  WMiher»  &e. 
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ft 

2 

0  '-^ 
00 .2 

M  a 
3  «» 

0  1 

=  0  . 

-  ©  = 

a*  «0  0 

w  w 

Prerailing  direction 
ckf  the  Wind. 

w 

^* 

Incli€?a. 

1 

•  •• 

J. 
4 

2' 

120.7 

N.  St  N.  W» 

i 

8 

•  •• 

\ 

4 

146.8 

•  •  • 

N.  &  N.  W. 

1 

1  187.4 

N.  &  N.  W. 

1 

6,  127.5 

N.  W.  &  N. 

4 

7»  186.0 

1 

131  S 

•  •• 

N.  W.  A  N, 

4 

■4 

9 

133.2 

N. 

10 

I... 

•  •• 

Amdoy. 

i 

11 

130.0 

N. 

2 

,  133.8 

•  •• 

N. 

1 

13  136.0 

•  •• 

N. 

i 

14 

'  mo 

N. 

1 

1 

15 

!  181.2 

8.  E.  &  N* 

4 

4 

16 

1210 

N.&S. 

X 
1 

17 

I 
i 

18 

181.2 

N.  AW. 

u 

19 

132.0 

N.  W.  A  W. 

2i>  187.5 

•  •  • 

W.  it  \.  w. 

1 
1 

21 

134.6 

N*  W.  ft  W» 

1 1 

■i 

1860 

N.  W.  ft  8.  ft  8.  W. 

I 

23 

148.8 

8. 

:\ 
( 

24 

«•• 

Sunday. 

if 

25:  186.0 

•  •• 

W.  ft  N. 

2f> 

1, 32.(1 

W.  &S,W.&  N. 

27 

13M.0 

;;: 

N.  &  8. 

\ 

2H 

133.(» 

• 

N.  A  W.  A  S. 

U 

2H 

137.0 

•  ■  • 

W.  A  N. 

3U 

131.0 

• 

N.  ft  W. 

i 

81 

••« 

••• 

4 

General  Atpeot  of  the  Skj. 


CI()iullo»s;  also  alightlj  foggy  firom 

2  to  5  A.  M. 
Scatd.  olondB  tOl  1  P.x.;  obodlflv 

aftarwards. 

Clondlesa. 

Cloudk'Hs  till  5  a.  m.;  Scatd,  \i  till 

Noon;  clondlsas afterwardfl. 
Cloudless. 

CloodlOM. 

CloudU'ss. 
Clondleaa. 


Clondlcsg.  fp.  M. 

Cloodiess;  also  foggy  between  8  ft  11 
Olondleat. 

Cloudlesn  till  1  p.  m.;  Scatd.  clonds  till 
8  p.  &i. ;  cloudlosa  afturwarda  alao 
Hlightij  foggy  at  i  1  f.  M. 

Olondloea. 

Clomlh'.ss  till  1  P.  M. ;  Scatd.  clonds 
till  5  F.  M. ;  doadless  at^rwarda. 

Cloadl6«  till  1  p.  v. ;  Soatd.     ft  W 

till  6  P.  M. ;   cloudless  afterwards, 
also  slightly  foggy  from  9  to  11  p.  m. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless  ;  also  fo<rgy  from  8  to  11  p.  M. 
(:iuii<I!<    ;  :iiso  alightly  foggy  fromd 

to  IL  i*.  M. 

Clondloes. 

Cloudless ;  alao  aliglitly  foggy  between 
3  ft  7  A.  M. 

Clondleaa ;  alao  foggy  at  8  p.  m . 

Cloudlosa. 

Cloudless, 

Cloudless,  also  foggy  at  5  a.  m.  and 
between  9  ft  11  P.  M. 

Cloudless. 
Cioudieas. 


\i  I  irri,  "^t  Cirro  atfati,  '^i  Oumuli,  '^i  Cnoiulo  strati,  V^i  Mimbi,  — i  dtral^ 
^  I  Cirro  cumuli* 


Meteorological  ObsenHtHong, 


Mairaef^  ihe  Betuiit  of  He  M^hirlf  Meieoroh^  Oi§dnMiiotu 
takem  «l  tkt  Survey  Omermt*  Office,  CateuUm^ 
M  ike  numik  ef  Janmorg,  1864. 

MOVTELT  BMUIfft. 

Inehet 


Mafto  hflighft  of  the  Barometer  for  the  monUi,            •  • 

•• 

28.90S 

Km.  lieighi  of  the  Bwonotar  oooorred  al  9  a.  v.  on  the  9t]i, 

80.177 

Ifin.  height  of  the  Bermneter  occurred  at  4  f.  M.  on  the  23itl, 

29.888 

fivlTMM  range  of  the  Berometer  during  the  month,      •  • 

0.849 

Meenof  thedeilj  Mez.  Pireeiuree, 

80J078 

Ditto      ditto    Min.  ditto, 

29.986 

JfecM  dmig  ramge  of  the  Bftromeler  during  the  month,  .  • 

ai86 

Ifeon  Dxy  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  •« 

0 

65.0 

Max.  Temperature  ooeoned  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  23rd, 

*• 

82.2 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  25t)i  &  26th, 

htA 

Mxtreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth, 

29.4 

Ifeon  of  the  dailj  Max.  Temperature^         ••  ,« 

•• 

75.5 

Ditto      ditto    Mill.      ditto,  .. 

56.8 

iUan  daUg  rmtge  of  the  Tempemture  during  the  month. 

183 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  montii,            • . 

0 

66J0 

Mean  Drf  Bulb  Thermometer  aboire  Mean  Wet  Bulb  llieanometer,.. 

Computed  Mean  Bevr-point  for  the  month. 

52.4 

Mean  J>tj  Bulb  Thermometer  aboTe  omnputed  Mean  Dew-point, 

12.8 

Inohei 

Mean  Elaatio  foroe  of  Yapoorfor  the  month,.. 

0.408 

Troj  grains 

Moan  Weight  of  Vapour  for  (lie  iiiontli,  .. 

4.60 

Adclitioiml  VVeijilit  ot  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation, 

2.37 

Mean  degree  of  bumiditj  for  the  mouth,  complete  saturatiuu  being 

uuitj. 

0.66 

Inehai 

Bained  no  daja,  Max.  iUl  of  rain  during  24  houra, 

Nil. 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  *• 

NiL 

l^ailing  direction  of  the  Wind,                         ••       N.  A  N.  W.  A  W. 

^  kju.^cd  by  Google 


JJeteorological  Ob9ei'vatwn». 


Ahitract  of  the  Re»uU*  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  January^  18G4, 

Monthly  Rksults. 


Tibleihowin^  the  number  of  dsTs  on  whtcli  at  k  given  hour  hmv  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  wliicli  at  the  same  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  wat  blowing,  it  rained. 
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Midnight. 
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1 
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1 
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5I 
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1 

1 
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8 
11 

10 
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JUirmfi  of  ike  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Metttorologieal  Oktervaiioim 

taken  at  the  Survn/or  Orrffrars  Office,  Calcutlm^ 

tfi  the  month  of  Jfekrwirif,  lb(>^. 
UOimU  22*  83'  l'^  North.  Loaf itnde  88*  20'  84"  BmI. 

Hright  of  tho  CUtern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  uliove  the  Sea-level,  Iti.ll 


Daily  Meaa%  &«.  of  tho  Obcervationa  and  of  tho  Hjgronotricol  olemeato 

dopendoot  thereon. 


1 

Dete. 

- 

.SP  o  :2 
:2  -2  o 

Range  of  the  Baromotor 
dario(  the  daj* 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Riinge  of  the  Tempert* 
ture  daring  the  day. 

Hex. 

Mia. 

Afex. 

Hin. 

Diflr. 

Inohee. 

Inenes. 

Inches. 

Inohee. 

o 

o 

o 

■ 

o 

1 

30.074 

oU.i'lo 

68.0 

7". » 

r.u  a 

Jtl.O 

Z 

111 
.111. 

6U8 

h 

S 

.120 

.loo 

71.8 

80.8 

(»4  o 

Ib.O 

4 

.138 

.818 

.072 

.141 

71.8 

81.2 

65.2 

16.0 

5 

.130 

.I'l)/ 

.lit 

68.3 

iV.i 

6 

.HjS 

080 

.027 

.168 

80.4 

57.8 

2^6 

7 

HuuUatf. 

8 

.034 

.121 

29.907 

.1.14 

71.7 

82.5 

64.0 

18.5 

8 

.02Si 

.119 

.969 

.15i> 

73.5 

83.4 

66  0 

17.4 

10 

.014 

.085 

.944 

.141 

74.0 

84.2 

67.6 

16.6 

11 

29.996 

.062 

.931 

.131 

74.6 

85.6 

66.3 

19.3 

12 

3U.015 

.082 

.9<16 

.116 

74.7 

85.1 

67  4 

17.7 

13 

2iJ  958 

.018 

.881 

.167 

75.6 

87.8 

68.4 

19.4 

14 

IS 

.822 

29.809 

.768 

.131 

76.0 

85.2 

6S.6 

16.6 

16 

.775 

.852 

.696 

.150 

75.7 

H3.2 

69.6 

13.6 

17 

.734 

.786 

.622 

.176 

76^ 

88.4 

69.6 

12.8 

18 

.817 

.927 

.792 

f  .135 

65  5 

722 

61.2 

11.0 

19 

.8;{i» 

.898 

.779 

.119 

67.2 

77.2 

57.6 

19.6 

20 

mi 

.940 

.611 

70.9 

80.6 

62.6 

18.0 

81 

Sunday, 

^  .129 

2S 

.9G5 

80.037 

.903 

.134 

71.3 

80.6 

62.2 

18.4 

S3 

•868 

89.968 

.796 

.158 

74.8 

8S.2 

68.6 

13.6 

24 

.7i»0 

1  .879 

.713 

.166 

76.0 

84.2 

69  5 

147 

26 

.7yi 

.884 

.734 

.150 

74  1 

81. H 

67.6 

1  \M 

26 

.Q2ri 

.911 

.770 

.141 

74.5 

8^.8 

65.6 

18.2 

87 
28 

«86S 

.748 

.148 

76.5 

84.2 

69.2 

16.0 

29 

.821 

.900 

.752 

.148 

78.4 

87.2 

70.6 

16.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  tho  Brtronieter,  a«  likewise  tho  Dry  and  Wet  Hull)  Tlier- 
BH>iu«t«r  Meaiu  ore  derired  from  the  hourljr  ObtervatiotM  mede  during  iho  day. 


^  kju.^cd  by  Google 
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Meieorologieal  ObMrwiiiotu, 


Mitrad  ^  ii0  MdiulU  of  the  Sowrfy  Metwrologidol  Obterwtum 
Uikon  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  OdhmttOp 
Ml  the  tnofith  of  February,  1864. 


Dally  Mmu,  ke,  of  tli*  ObwrvBtloiii  rad  of  the  Hygfonetriealelementa 

dependent  thereon.— fConlliiiie^. 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

.  Mean  Elastic  force  of 
'  Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cul)ic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va- 
pour required  for  com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satura- 
ttoo  being  unity. 

• 

W 

O 

w 

V 

£I]Cll(  »• 

T  err 

X.  gr. 

1 

Wlwv 

fin  1 

7  0 

0  77 

2 

(>5.8 

4.0 

62.6  1 

7.2 

.570 

6.28 

.67 

.79 

8 

66.9 

4.9 

63.0 

8.8 

.578 

.33 

2.12 

.75 

4 

64.8 

7.0 

69  2  1 

12.6 

.609 

5.58 

.87 

.66 

5 

60.0 

8.3 

53.4 

110 

.419 

4.63 

.97 

.61 

a 

59.9 

&S 

53.3 

14.9 

.418 

.62 

.96 

.61 

7 

Sv.nday. 

8 

65.2 

6.5 

60.0 

11.7 

.523 

5.73 

.70 

.68 

9 

67.1 

6.4 

62.6 

10.9 

.570 

6.23 

.67 

.70 

10 

68.1 

6.9 

640 

10.0 

.697 

.62 

.62 

.72 

11 

68.0 

6.6 

63.4 

11.2 

.586 

.39 

.81 

.70 

12 

67.6 

7.1 

62.6 

12.1 

.570 

•>•> 

3.01 

.67 

1^ 
xo 

69.2 

6.4 

64.7 

1U.9 

.611 

.65 

2.83 

.70 

14 

Smuday. 

15 

69.3 

6.7 

6i.6 

11.4 

.609 

.63 

.97 

.69 

16 

70.3 

5.4 

66.5 

9.2 

.618 

7.06 

.45 

.74 

17 

70.5 

6.6 

66.6 

9.4 

.651 

.08 

.52 

.74 

18 

67.3 

8.2 

50.7 

11.8 

.382 

4.25 

.73 

.61 

19 

59.8 

7.4 

53.9 

13.3 

.426 

.72 

.63 

.64 

20 

68.1 

7.8 

66.9 

14.0 

.472 

5.17 

3.06 

.68 

21 

22 

64.2 

7.1 

58.5 

12.8 

.498 

.45 

2.88 

.65 

S8 

68.9 

6.4 

65.1 

9.2 

.619 

6.77 

.86 

.74 

84 

69.9 

6.1 

65.6 

10.4 

.631) 

.86 

.74 

.73 

25 

65.  t 

8.7 

14.8 

.511 

5.57 

3.50 

.61 

26 

63.8 

10.7 

56.3 

18.2 

.462 

.04 

4.14 

.65 

27 

664 

10.4 

67.8 

17.7 

.486 

J.S 

.66 

28 

Amilajp. 

29 

71.2 

7.2 

66.2 

12.2 

.642 

6.95 

3.36 

.67 

AU  the  Hygrometrienl  elementt  are  oomputed  bj  the  GieaiwidL  Oooitantfc 


^  kju.^cd  by  Google 


Meteorological  OhservatioM, 


li 


Mttrmi  of  tie  ReguU^of  the  Sourljf  MetwroUgM  (^mmiioai 
teAra  at  the  Surveyor  ChneraVt  Office^  Onloutta, 
in  the  month  oj  Fcbruari^f  ISGJi. 


Uoiirlj  Me«n«,  &e.  of  the  Observations  mid  of  the  Uygrometrical  elementt 

depeadent  thereoa. 


How. 

O  M 

X  a 

B   €»  «^ 

m  ja 

Range  of  the  Btronetar 
for  each  hour  during 
the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Tltermoraeter. 

Range  of  the  Temperature 
fot  each  hour  during 
the  month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Mid- 

1 
t 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

u 

loon. 
1 
S 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

li 

Inches. 

29.911 

.937 
.936 

.925 
.896 
.920 

.962 
.991 
30.008 
.018 
.003 

29.971 

.\yii 

.911 

.889 

.882 

.882 

.888 

.*M)7  1 

.926 

.943 

.950 

.940 

• 

Inches. 

30.117 

.138 
.182 

.127 
.102 
.127 
.148 
.177 
.209 
.228 
.231 
.212 

.184 

.138 

.104 

.082 

.072 

.078 

.083 

.10-1 

•135 

.144 

.153 

.169 

Inches. 

29.760 

.717 
.747 

.728 
.718 
.729 
.767 
.765 
.785 
.798 
.7i\^ 
,11% 

.742 

.716 

.676 

.631 

.622 

.635 

.645 

.691 

.746 

.760 

.773 

.766 

Inches. 

0.387 

.391 
.886 

.399 
.381. 
.398 
UI91 
.412 
.421 
.430 
.430 
.434 

.112 
.422 
.428 
.461 

.450 
.413 
.438 
.413 
.389 
.884 

.nso 

.393 

o 

689 

68.2 
67.6 

67.2 
67.3 
6(>.l 
65.7 
65.5 
67.4 
70.4 
729 
75.6 

78.4 

80.3 

81.4 

81.8 

81.2 

79.4 

76.8 

74.6 

72.9 

71.5 

70.7 

69.9 

0 

76.0 

75.7 
76.0 

74.6 
74.0 
73.1 
73.6 
73.6 
74.6 
76.5 
78.9 
80.6 

83.2 
85.9 
87.0 
87.S 
86.8 
86.4 
83.6 
81.0 
79.6 
78.0 
77.4 
77.2 

0 

61.8 

G0.8 
60.0 

59.5 
59.0 
58.5 
67.6 
57.6 
61.2 
62.0 
63.2 
66.0 

69.0 
71.2 
71.2 
71.4 
72.2 
7o.O 
67.6 
6<3.0 
64.4 
63.0 
62.6 
62.2 

o 

14.2 

14.9 
16.0 

15.1 
15.0 
11,9 
16.0 
16.0 
13.1 
14.5 
15.7 
16.6 

11.2 

14.7 
16.8 

16.4 
14.6 
16.4 
16.0 
15.0 
15.2 
15.0 
1 1.8 
16^ 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  oa  Ukewiae  the  Drjr  and  Wet  Bulb  Theis 
BMmi«t«r  Manna  nra  derifod  from  the  Obaorrntionf  nudo  nl  the  aoTornl  hotun 
dming  the  montli* 


Meteorological  OheervoHoni* 


Abetraef  of  the  EeeulU  of  iho  Hourly  Moioorolopioal  OUorpotiotie 
iakon  ta  the  Surveyor  GoueraTM  Cjfioe,  CUhuiUf 
in  IA«  month  of  Mruary,  18M. 

Hourly  Meant,  &o.  of  the  ObterTationt  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  eleaonti 

dependent  thereon.— fCon/lmietf.^ 


Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

  I 

Mean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour  in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Weight  ofj 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

•  • 

3  3 

«  V  s 

Pa. 

«  5  .5 
5  • 

c 

s  s 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Inches. 

Troj  grs. 

Troy  gre. 

64.7 

4.8 

61.8 

7.6 

0.646 

6.02 

1.72 

v./o 

64.8 

3.9 

61  2 

7.0 

.644 

.01 

.57 

.79 

fi4.1 

3.5 

61.3 

63 

.646 

.05 

.89 

.81 

61.0 

32 

01.4 

5.8 

.548 

.07 

.28 

.83 

61.3 

3.0 

61.9 

5.4 

.557 

.17 

.20 

.84 

63.2 

9.9 

609 

6.2 

.639 

6.96 

.12 

.84 

r»2.a 

2.8 

60.7 

5.0 

.530 

.94 

.08 

.85 

2.9 

60.3 

5.2 

.528 

.87 

.11 

.84 

63.3 

4.1 

60.0. 

7.4 

.523 

.79 

.60 

.78 

64.6 

5.8 

60.0 

10.4 

.628 

.76 

2.86 

.71 

65.4 

7.5 

59.4 

13.5 

.513 

.60 

3.13 

.64 

66^ 

9.1 

60.1 

15.5 

.5^ 

.70 

.78 

.60 

67.5 

10.9 

59.9 

18.5 

.521 

.03 

4.08 

.55 

68.0 

12.8 

59.4 

20.9 

.618 

.52 

5.39 

.51 

(>s,3 

13.1 

59.1 

22.3 

.508 

.46 

.81 

.48 

CM.5 

13.3 

59.2 

22.6 

.509 

.47 

.93 

.13 

68.2 

13.0 

59.1 

22.1 

.508 

.46 

.76 

.49 

68.2 

11.2 

60.4 

19.0 

.530 

.72 

490 

.64 

f>S2 

8.6 

62.2 

14.6 

.503 

6.10 

3.73 

.62 

07.5 

7.1 

02.5 

12.1 

.508 

.20 

.00 

.67 

G0.7 

0.2 

017 

11.2 

.554 

.03 

2.68 

.69 

66.2 

5.3 

02.0 

9.6 

.559 

.18 

.26 

.73 

658 

4.9 

01.9 

8.8 

.557 

.12 

.06 

.75 

66.5 

4.4 

62.0 

7.9 

^9 

a5 

L83 

.77 

▲U  lUe  Ujrgrometrioal  elemeatt  we  oompoted  hj  the  Greenwioh  Cooiteata^ 


^  kju.^cd  by  Googl 


iJeteoro logical  Observations. 


xiu 


dktirmH  of  ihe  Be$utt$  of  the  Sourly  MetewroUgieal  OhfOrpvUomt 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GtucraVs  OU'ice,  Calcutta, 
in  ihe  month  of  February,  IbU^t. 

Solar  lUdiatioii,  WeatliAr,  &o. 


II 


O  «  -  Prevailing  direction 
oltlwWIiid. 


11 


o 

Inches. 

1 

••« 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

s.  w.  &  w. 

i 

3 

{ 

1  133.6 

s,  &  s.  w.  &  w. 

i 

4 

.  1M.0 

N.  d(  N.  W. 

1S5.6 

1 

* 

6 

!  138.0 

•  •  • 

N.  ft  S.  ft  W. 

i 

7 

i  ... 

•  •  • 

i 

8 

137.8 

S.  VV.  &  s. 

i 

9 

13S.S 

s.  &  w. 

10 

13U.8 

•  •  • 

S.  ft  w. 

11 

i  IU.0 

S.  W*  ft  8* 

4 

u  liLS 

8. 

i 

13 

110.3 

S  ft  s  w 

1 

U 

•  •  • 

1 

15 

135.8 

•  •  « 

8. 

IG 

133.0 

••• 

S. 

17 

1240 

8.ftN. 

13f 

18 

••• 

N.  ft  N*  W* 

2 

19 

133.0 

••* 

N.  £.  ft  S. 

1 

10 

124wO 

B.  ft  N.  B.  ft  8.  B. 

i 

tl 

•  •9 

••• 

Sunday, 

1240 

••• 

* 

N.ftN.B.ftNiW. 

i 

23 

121^ 

Variable. 

4 

Qeueral  Aspect  of  the  Skjr. 


Glondlea  tOl  5  a.  m .  Soatd.  doiidi 

till  5  p.  .M.  clondlo.'w  ofbcmardA 
also  fo^'iry  from  5  tt)  10  a.  m. 

Cluudlc88  t  ill  7  A.  it.  cloudy  till  11 
A.  M.,  clondlesfl  aftenfraWb  alio 
sli^rlitl}'  fonfty  at  10  A-  11  a.  m. 

Cluiidicsi*  till  3  A.  M.  IScatd.  cloads 
till  7  P.  M.,  oloi^eti  afterwardi 
ul»o  sli^'litly  drizzling  at  7  P-  M. 

Scatd.  clouds  till  8  A.  M.,  oloudleaa 
afterwards. 

OlondleM. 

Clondleu. 

Cloudluss  till  4  A.  M.,  cloudy  &  foggy 
till  7  A.  M.  olondless  afterwards. 

Cloudless;  nlso  fn'jr'sy  fnun  3  to  7a.m. 

CJloadless;  also  foiOQ'  frum  5  to  7  A.  M. 

Clondless;  also  fug^'  from  1  to 7  A.  K. 

Cloudleoa  till  2  a.  m.  cloudy  &  fofrgy 
till  8  A.  M.,  cloudlesH  aftcrvvartls. 

Cloudless;  also  slightly  loggy  be- 
tween 2ft4  A.  v. 

Clondlo^f. 

Scald,  ^i  till  -i  A.  M.,  cloadloss  till  4 

P.  M.  Scatd.  olonda  afterwards. 
Scatd.  cIoikLs  till  4  r.  ^f.,  cloudy 

afterwards ;  also  raining  at  3  A.  M. 

ft  at  8  P.  M. 
Scatd.  M  ft  ^-i  till  5  A.  M.,  cloudy 

till  ()  P.  M.,  cloutllrsH  ;iftfrwards. 
Cloudless  till  1  P.  u.  tScaUL 

afterwarda. 
Scatd.  N^i  tiU  6  A.  M.  8oirfd.  W 

afterwards. 

Seatd.  >-i  tOl  1  p.  dondy  after* 
wards ;  alio  ilightly  drining.at 

10  p.  M 

Cloudy  till  11  A.  K.;  Soatd.      tOl  6 
p.  .M.  cloudlc.'<4  aflerwarda; 
slightly  drialing  at  1  a.  M, 
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Aittnct  ff  ike  SetuUe  qf  the  Mmrfy  Meieorolepeal  ObeeriMtHoiu 
kUm     ike  Surveyor  OenttraTe  Office,  OakMHa^ 
in  the  month  of  February,  ISGl. 
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Jhttnet  of  the  ReMults  of  the  Hourly  MetoorologieaH  Ohgervatumo 
iakon  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  oj  Fchruary^  lbG4. 


MONTULX  liESULTS. 

Inches 

Mean  height  of  the  Barotneter  for  t  he  month,  ..  ,.  29.039 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  A.  M.  on  llio  5th,  ,.  30.234 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  P.  M.  ou  the  17th,  29.622 

£r/r«»f  raw^e  of  the  Barometer  during  the  montli,  ••  0.G12 

Mean  of  the  Daily  Max.  Pressures,  .              ..  30.018 

Ditto    ditto      Min.     ditto,    ..             ..             ..  ..  29.873 

M*a%  dailjf  ra»^4  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,     ••  0.145 


o 

Ifean  Dry  Biilb  TliermoTiiotcr  for  the  month,  ..  72.7 

Max.  Teiiij>erature  occuirtd  ;it  3  r.  M.  on  the  13th,           •»  »•  87.8 

Min.  Tf'iiijMTature  occurred  at  6  it  7  a.  m.  on  the  19th,  67.6 

llTirenif  range  of  the  Temperatiux'  during  the  month^  30.2 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature,  82.1 

Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..              ..  G5.2 

JCm*  dailjf  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  16.9 


Inoliet 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, ..  65.8 
Mmi  Dtt  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  6^ 
Computed  Mean  Devr-point  for  the  month,     ..  ..  60.8 

Mean  D17  Bulb  Thermometer  ftbore  eompnted  Mean  Dev-poinI,  12.4 
Mma  Slestio  Ibroe  of  Yepour  for  the  monlh,  0JS88 


Tro7  graine 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ..  5.79 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  2.89 
lleen  degree  of  hnmiditj  for  the  month,  eoraplete  saturation  being  unity,  0.67 


laebet 

Baiaed  S  daje.  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hoiurtt  0.88 
Tetal  aaoont  of  rain  during  the  month,  0.47 
Total  amount  of  nin  indicated  bj  the  g»qg»  attaohed  to  the  Anemo- 
meter daring  tha  month,         ••  O186 
derailing  direetaon  of  the  Wind^  8.  ft  W. 
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MstsoreUiyieal  Ohtervations. 


Abstract  of  the  JiesultH  of  the  Hourly  Meteorolui/icnJ  Observation* 
taken  at  the  Survei/or  (Jt  HfraVn  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  ike  month     March,  1864. 

MOVTHLT  KkSULTS. 


T»ble  allowing  the  number  of  dajrt  on  which  at  a  giren  hour  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  dajit  on  which  at  the  tsme  hour* 
whoa  Any  particttUr  wind  wm  blowing ,  it  raiiMd« 
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Memarkt  on  the  date,  of  the  Pehetoa  Inscription  of  Raja  Bhofa/^-^ 

TIm  age  of  the  Pehewa  Inscriptioti  of  Raja  Bhoja  ha«  been  a  sub* 
jtek  of  dUferenee  between  Babn  Rajeodra  Lai  and  myself,  for  some 
years  paat.  When  he  first  published  the  inscription  in  1853  (J.  A.  S. 
ii«;ngal,  p.  G74)  he  read  the  date  as  170  Sam  vat,  to  which  I  demurred 
at  the  time.  He  again  referred  to  tlie  subject  in  1858,  (J.  A.  S. 
Bengal,  p.  76)  and  his  remarks  leail  mc  to  believe  that  at  that  time 
he  atiU  adhered  to  hia  original  leading.  But  in  an  article  jutt  now 
paMiihed,  he  haa  finally  eome  round  to  my  view  of  the  auljeet  by 
cwdidly  admitting  that  the  fonns  of  the  alphabetical  ohanusten  maj 
be  **  a  good  test  to  some  extent/*  and  that  we  are  filly  justified  in 
placing  the  date  of  the  Pelicwa  Inscription  in  the  9th,  10th,  or  11th 
century,  (see  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1803,  ])p.  100,  101). 

With  this  happy  conclusion  I  should  have  been  contented  to 
Itt  the  matter  drop ;  but  as,  during  the  discuaiion,  several  erroneous 
•fatementi  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Babu,  aome  of  which  tttie^  me 
pefaonally»  I  think  it  right,  in  jnstioe  to  myself,  to  oorrect  these 
eneri  at  once,  leet  others  should  be  misled  by  the  Balm's  authority 
to  beHeve  that  they  arc  actually  my  opinions. 

When  the  Babu  first  published  liis  translation  of  the  Pehewa 
Inscription,  I  objected  to  his  placing  Col.  Tod's  first  Bhoja  in  the 
year  179  Samvat  according  to  his  reading  of  the  Pehevea  inscription. 
When  I  made  this  objection  I  knew  nothing  more  of  this  inscription 
tkan  what  Biyendia  had  himself  published.   But  as  I  knew  that  two 

*  for  Babu  Bajendralala  Mitra'fl  reply  to  those  Remarks  vide  the  Proceodiogs 
sCths  Sodeiy  for  Septonber  last  (Ante,  vol.  XXXIl.  p.  487.)— Kos. 
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Bhojas  had  flouiisbed  at  much  later  periodt,  namely  in  A.  D.  876  and 
A.  0. 1060, 1  thought  it  quite  poarible  that  there  might  have  been 
iome  omiflaion  in  the  figured  date,  and  that  the  true  reading  miglit 
perhaps  be  1070,  inftead  of  179.   Rajendra  now  atates  that  the 

actual  date  is  279,  and  that  the  reading  of  179  was  a  misprint  in  his 
paper  in  one  place  (see  J.  A.  S.  B.  1863,  p.  98.)  But  on  this  point  J 
must  refer  the  Babu  to  his  previous  article,  where  he  will  find  that  the 
number  179  is  given  twice  directly,  and  twice  indirectly,  or  altogether 
in  no  leas  that^/^places.  Aa  in  the  two  latter  inatanceathiannmber  la 
obtained  by  8abtra0tion,I  think  that  the  Babn  mnat  have  altogether  foiw 
gotten  the  remarks  which  accompanied  his  translation.  At  p.  074,  J.  A. 
S.  Bengal,  1853,  he  gives  the  date  of  the  inscription  as  "  S.  179  =  A.  C. 
122."  Now  if  S.  179  be  a  misprint,  even  80  must  the  equivalent  date 
of  A.  C.  J22  be  a  misprint.  And  similarly  the  Babu's  remark  that 
the  first  Bhoja  lived  about  three  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  time 
taaigned  him  by  the  learned  historian  of  the  Biypnta*'  mnat  oontain 
another  mlitake  in  the  nnmber  ikree,  which  ia  written  at  full  length. 
For  the  date  of  CoL  Tod's  first  Bhoja  ia  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentniy; 
(or  488  A.  G.  as  quoted  by  the  Babn  in  this  very  paper)  from  which 
deducting  350  years  we  obtain  A.  D.  133,  which  is  within  eleven  years 
of  A.  D.  122,  (the  equivalent  of  Samvat  J 79)  but  which  differs  no 
less  than  eighty-nine  years  from  A.  D.  222,  the  equivalent  of  Samvat 
279.  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  when  the  Babu  obtain* 
ed  the  date  of  A.  B.  122,  and  also  when  he  wrote  at  full  length  the 
words  "three  and  a  half  oentoriea"  he  must  himself  have  read  the 
date  aa  179.  The  number  279  oocura  mute  only  in  this  paper,  and 
that  is  in  the  Devan&gari  transcript. 

A  long  time  after  I  had  made  the  above  objection  Mr.  Qrote  kind- 
ly sent  me  a  pencil  tracing  of  the  date  made  by  liajendra  himself, 
together  with  the  words  Samvat  and  VaUdkh  Sudi,  On  seeing  the 
few  letters  of  these  words  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Grote,  aa  printed  in  the 
Bengal  Aa.  See.  Journal,  that  the  inscription  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
middle  age  one^  becMse  the  forma  of  the  lettera  were  those  of  the 
11th  and  12th  oenturiea,  to  whiish  I  added  that  I  read  the  date  as 
S.  1190  or  A.  D.  1133. 

Babu  liajendra  now  writes  that  Mr.  E.  Thomas  entirely  concurred 
in  this  reading,  and  that  Professor  Weber  had  also  adopted  it,  but, 
adds  the  Babu  **  none  of  my  critics  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  look 
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to  the  genealogy  of  the  prince  named."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  it  may  api>ear  strange  that  Col.  Cunningham  and  Professor  Weber 
•hould,  from  a  mere  identity  of  nameB,  infer  the  identity  of  penoosy 
and  jet  both  of  them  found  the  name  of  a  Bhoja  in  the  monmnent 
uder  notioe,  and  jim*  taUum  came  to  the  conolusion  that  it  was  that 
ef  Vhin,  oTerloddng,**  Aa  the  most  complete  lefotation  of  this 
stnage  statement,  I  need  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  dilfennce  of 
one  whole  century  between  the  date  of  A.  D.  1133,  as  suggested  by 
me,  and  that  of  A.  D.  1030,  the  well-ascertained  period  of  Kaja 
Bhoja  of  Dhara. 

In  my  proposed  reading  of  the  date  I  assumed  that  a  single  cypher 
had  been  nnintentionaUy  omitted,  fiut  this  assnmption  the  Babu 
Mares  to  be  "a  gaam  at  random  which  can  claim  no  confidence,** 
iUioogh  I  had  most  pointedly  drawn  his  attention  to  a  blundered 

date  in  one  of  my  Kajraha  inscriptions  (J.  A.  S.  B.  I860,  p.  896),  a 
£icsimile  of  which  inserii)tion  was  with  the  Habu  when  he  penned  the 
^hove  paragraph  about  a  random  guess.  I  will  now  further  refer  him 
to  the  Buddha  Gaya  inscription  published  by  himself  in  J.  A.  8.  B. 
Vol  XXYII.  p.  74,  for  an  actual  omission  either  of  the  final  letter  of 
llie  wmd  Samvat,  or  of  the  initial  cypher  of  the  date,  I  refer  also 
to  this  particular  inscription  on  account  of  the  date  itself,  which  has 
been  misread  by  Rajendra  as  78  J,  instead  of  981.  I  grant  that,  in 
1858,  Ix^forc  he  had  seen  my  Gwalior  iiistnption  of  S.  933,  in  wliich 
the  figured  date  is  accompanied  by  a  written  one,  it  was  only  natural 
Uiat  he  should  have  read  the  Buddha  Gaya  date  as  781.  But  the 
esse  is  altogether  altered  when  in  the  present  year  he  still  quotes  this 
•me  inscription  as  being  dated  in  781,  and  makes  use  of  this  erro- 
neooa  date  to  prove  that  the  Kntila  character  had  a  range  of  at  least 
fear  centuries,  or  from  Samvat  781  =s  A.  D.  724  to  J124.  That  this 
ruight  be  true  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  denied,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  likely  to  have  been  denied  by  me  when  1  have  had  in 
possession  for  many  years  the  following  dated  ioschptioos  in  slight 
of  the  Kutila  character. 
Inscription  firom  Baijnl^th,  dated  S4ke  726  s=  804  A.  D. 
Ditto  „  Gwalior,  „  Samvat  988  s  876  A.  D. 
Ditto  „  Kajraha,  „  „  1011  954  A.  D. 
Ditto  „        „         „      „     1068  =  1001  A  n. 

Wtto  „     Gwalior,  „      „      1101  =  1  llH  A  D. 

2  G  2 
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Af  in  tbiwe  inflcriptiom  we  have  %  range  of  eztctly  tbree  c^mtnries, 

we  may  safely  extend  the  range  of  the  use  of  the  Kutila  character  to 
at  least  four  centuries,  or  say  from  A.  1).  750  to  1150.  There  are  of 
'Course  some  differences  betwetm  the  fi/rms  of  the  earlier  and  lat<»r  let- 
ters,  but  the  geiu^ral  appearance  of  the  writing  is  essentially  the  same. 
But  when  an  inaohption  in  the  Kutila  charaeter  was  awioadj  zefer- 
ved  to  the  year  i79  of  the  Vikiamaditya  Samvai,  or  to  A.  D.  122, 1 
eertainly  did  oljeet,  and  I  do  ao  still. 

With  regard  to  the  Kntila  eharaoterl  have  to  point  oat  another 
misstatement  regarding  myself  which  has  been  made  by  Babu  Kajendra 
Lai.  In  tlu'  article  now  under  notice  on  Raja  Bhoja  of  Dhara  (Bengal 
Journal,  1863,  p.  101)  the  Bsbu  says  "  the  so-called  KuHla^  or  the 
« crooked*  character,  which  according  to  CoL  Cunningham  owes  ita 
name  to  a  mialeotion  of  the  word  Kummdot  at  the  '  lotoa-like.*  **  On 
thia  mibject  I  beg  to  refer  the  Babu  to  the  8odefy*B  Journal  for  I860; 
p  fSMf  where  he  will  find  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  word 
Kutila  at  all ;  I  simply  corrected  the  word  Kakuda,  or  "  bad,'*  which 
was  most  absurdly  applied  to  the  alphabetical  cluiracter  of  one  of  the 
Kajrdha  inscriptions,  to  Kumuda,  or  "  beautiful."  It  is  true  that  I 
once  thought  \t  possible  that  the  word  Kufih  of  the  Bareilly  inscription 
might  also  be,  what  the  Babu  caUa  a  "  mialeetion but  I  confined  my 
published  opinion  to  tiie  word  Kakuda,  and  kept  my  tiiong^ta  regaarding 
the  word  Knfila  to  myselfl  Since  then  I  have  examined  the  Kufila  in* 
■cription  itself,  and  I  find  that  the  word  is  correctly  rendered.  Kufi- 
la  means  "  crouked,  or  bent,"  and  I  would  refer  the  epithet  to  the 
eloping  or  bent  stroke  whieh  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  each  letter. 
Apparently  the  Babu  did  not  think  it  "  worth  his  while  (I  quote  hta 
own  words,  vide  p.  98  of  Journal  for  1868)  to  look  to"  the  actual  state- 
ment whieh  I  had  published  in  1860,  and,  trusting  to  hia  memory,  baa 
unintentionally  made  thia  statement  zegarding  me. 

Bajendra  Lai  has  now  given  a  facsimile  of  the  Pehewa  inscription, 
the  date  of  which  he  says  is  "  unmistakeably  Samvat  279."  (See  p.  97.) 
But  here  I  must  again  differ  with  him,  for  the  middle  hgure  of  big 
facsimile  is  a  1,  and  not  a  7.  The  day  of  the  month  al<o  has  l)een 
misread,  as  the  figure  of  the  iaosimile  is  a  i,  and  not  a  7.  The  first 
cypher  of  the  date,  as  now  given,  looks  certainly  more  like  a  2 
any  other  figure,  and  the  last  cypher,  according  to  my  reading,  ia  a  6, 
thus  making  the  whole  date  216.  This  might  possibly  lelbr  to  the 
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fin  Hanhm  en  of  607  A.  D.,  whieh  would  bring  the  date  of  tbe  in* 

•cription  down  to  A.  D.  823.  But  if  the  middle  ligure  is  actually  a 
7  (as  read  V)V  Rajendra,  althougli  his  facsimile  give!*  a  1)  then  the 
date  would  be  276,  or  A.  jD.  883  if  referred  to  the  Sri  Marsha  era,  a 
period  which  would  eoable  ua  to  identify  the  Bhoja  of  the  Pehewa 
inaeriptkm  with  hia  namesakee  of  ChnJior  in  A.  D.  876,  and  of  the 
B^Tmnginiin  A  D.  888to  001.  I  will  endeavoiur  to  ennune 
tiie  original  inaeription  dnring  the  ensuing  oold  weather,  as  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  first  figure  of  the  date  is  not  a  2,  but  either  a  1  or 
a  9.  In  the  pencil  tracing  sent  to  nie  by  Mr.  Grote  the  figure  is  a  1, 
and  so  it  was  read  by  Rajjndra  himself,  as  X  have  conclusively  shown 
in  the  o})ening  paragraphs  of  this  paper. 

Sabu  Rajendra  has  drawn  attention  to  anotiner  £%|a  Bhoja,  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made  by  Professor  Hall  in  his  "Vestiges  of 
the  fojal  lines  Kanoj,"  with  the  dates  of  060  and  064  To  this 
Bonnment  the  Babn  states  that  I  inobably  refer  (see  p.  06  of  his 
srtielc)  in  my  letter  jjublished  in  tbe  Jonmal  for  1860,  p.  395.  13ut 
here  again  (to  use  the  Babu's  own  words)  he  did  not  think  it  *'  worth 
hLs  while  to  look  to"  my  actual  statement.  Had  he  done  so  he?  would 
have  found  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  1860,  p.  395,  that  1  referred  to  the  Gwalior 
Bhoja  jDeva  inseription  with  its  date  of  Samvat  933,  "  both  in  words 
and  figures.**  In  the  same  letter  I  added  that  "the  form  of  the  figure 
0  m  this  date  is  the  same  as  that  which  Bijendndal  has  read  as  7,*' 
that  is,  in  the  Buddha  Oaya  inscription  already  quoted.  Notwith- 
standing this  direct  notice  of  his  misreading  of  the  figure  7,  the  Babu, 
in  hid  very  last  article  on  Haja  Bhoja,  has  f^ain  brought  R)rward  this 
errooeous  date  of  Sam  vat  721  to  prove  that  the  Kutila  character  was 
in  uae  as  early  as  that  time.  I  may  add  that  the  Babu  is  equally 
wrung  in  his  statement  that  the  insortption  referred  to  by  Professor 
HsD,  was  fimnd  '*at  Gwalior.*'  It  is  belieTed  to  have  been  found 
somewhere  in  tbe  Chvalior  territory,  but  the  actual  site  is  not  known. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  found  **  at  Gwalior.*' 

In  the  remarks  which  accompany  his  translation  of  the  Bhoja  Dova 
inscription  of  Gwalior,  of  which  the  date,  Samvat  033,  is  given  both 
in  wofdi  and  in  figures,  Babu  Ri^endra  (J.  A.  S.  Bengal  1862,  p. 
t90)  skates  that  the  date  is  open  to  question."  The  first  figun/* 
be  adds,*' ia  peculiarly  formed,  and  may  be  taken  for  a  7,  which  would 
eany  the  prinM  to     C.  676  sS.  788|  or  within  elsTen  years  of  tbe 
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seoond  fihoja  of  Colonel  Tod,  with  wliom  he  may  be  taken  to  be 
identioal.*'   Here  then  we  have  the  Balm  deliberately  ooinini  ttinffthe 

very  error,  which  he  has  erroneously  attributed  to  me.  It  is  liajeudra 
himself  who  has  "  hastily  jumped  to  a  conclusion  regarding  tho 
age  of  a  dated  inscriptiou  Irom  the  mere  ciroumstaiioe  of  the  word 
Bhoja  occurring  in  it*" 

Hitherto  1  have  spoken  only  of'  Bajendia*t  etion  Off  oomnuHioot 
of  which  I  have  to  oompkin,  aa  most  of  them  afieet  myielf  penonally. 
I  will  oondttde  with  noticing  his  errors  of  omisnon,  whieh  are  equally 
unfair  towards  me,  and  one  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  error  in 
others. 

In  his  last  article  on  the  Bhojas  (J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1863,  p.  97) 
afler  mentioning  the  names  of  Bhoja  Baja  of  DhA^^  and  the  Bhoja 
of  the  Bija  Tanngini,  Bajendra  says, "  The  seoond  of  these  princes 
I  Mfifsitf  to  have  been  identical  with  the  sovereign  named  in  an  in- 
scription on  a  Yaishnayite  temple  at  Qwalior.  He  is  described  as  % 
lord  pwramonnt,  who  flonrithed  in  A.  C.  876."  In  this  paragraph 
the  Babu  agsumeg  the  identity  without  making  any  reference  to  my 
letter,  publislied  in  this  Journal  for  186U|  p.  395,  in  whjch  this  identi- 
fication was  tirst  made  known. 

A  similar  omission  of  my  name  occors  in  the  Babu's  latest  aoooont 
of  tiie  Bohtas  inscription^  of  which  a  translation  waa  published  in 
VoL  Vlll.  of  tills  Journal,  p.  685.  In  my  letter,  printed  in  this  Jonrw 
nal  for  1860,  p.  395,  I  first  pointed  ont  that  this  inseripHon  gave  the 
gmetlogy  of  the  Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
fourth  prince,  Dungara,  had  been  misreatl  as  Hungara.  In  his  Ves- 
tiges of  the  kings  of  Gwalior,  published  only  la.'^t  yew,  the  Babu 
adopts  this  identification  of  tho  genealogy  without  acknowledgment 
and  adheres  to  the  name  of  Uongara  in  the  Bohtas  inscription,  with- 
out mentbning  my  opinion  that  it  is  erroneous. 

The  last  instance  of  the  Babu*s  omissions,  which  I  shall  [notice,  is 
a  more  ferions  one,  namely  his  adoption  of  my  reading  and  identifiea- 
tion  of  the  Huvitshka  of  the  Wardak  and  Matluira  inscriptions  with 
the  llushJca  of  the  Kaja  Tarangini,  without  any  mention  of  my 
name  (see  his  translation  of  the  Wardak  iuachption  in  this  Journal 
for  1861,  p.  339).  My  reading  of  the  name  of  Huvishka  in  the 
Wardak  inscription,  and  my  identification  of  this  prince  with  the 
Huvishka  of  the  Mathun  inscriptionS|  and  also  with  the  Huahka  of 
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the  Raja  Tanm^ni,  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  18G0,  pp.  UK), 
401.  Thia  silent  {ulo{)tion  of  niy  idetititieation  ha-s  enabled  Mr.  Tho- 
mas to  ascribe  it  to  Rajendra  hiraself  (see  Joum.  Royal  Afiat.  Soc. 
Vol.  XX.  p.  108  i  note  2.)* — and  Mr.  Thomas's  authority,  added  to 
llie  Bftba's  own  lOenm,  1im  induoed  l?toSma(st  Dowaon  to  do  the 
Mine.  In  the  Mme  YdL  of  the  Boyel  Aaiat.  See.  Joonal,  Mr.  Dowion 
wiitai  m  follows  regarding  Bi^endzft't  tnodation  of  the  Waidak 
inKripHon, — Before  prooeeding  to  critieiie  I  will  perform  the  more 
grateful  task  of  applauding  the  success  he  has  achieved,  especially  in 
the  reading  of  the  name  of  the  king  and  in  identifying  him  with  the 
Hushka  of  the  Raja  Taraugini.  This  alone  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able gain.'*  Here  then  we  see  that  the  two  pointe  in  the  Babu's  ver- 
■on  of  the  Waidak  maeription,  to  which  Ftofoaaor  Dowaon  hna 
awafded  special  piaiae,  tie  pveeisely  iboae  two  whioh  the  Babn  has 
adopted  firom  my  publiahed  letter  without  any  aeknowledgment 
whatever. 


Mjciract  from  a  letter  from  Major -General  Cunhihoham. 
Dated,  Nynee  Tdl,  2Mk  Ma^,  IbG4. 

"  I  hare  soeoeeded  in  olearing  up  the  whole  mystery  of  the  date  of 

Raja  Bhoja  in  the  Pehoa  inscription,  which  is  written  at  full  length 
in  icordif,  lu**  well  a*^  in  Hgnres.  The  date  is  27G  — Kiijendra  has  mis- 
read the  name  of  Bhoja  a  father,  which  is  Rdmabhadra  Deva^  and  not 
Mimaehandra  DeWf  as  may  be  seen  most  distinctly  even  in  bis  own 
fc««»iU  This  collection  is  most  Important^  as  it  enables  us  to  iden- 
tify both  fiither  and  aon  wiHi  two  of  the  Bijas  of  Kanoj,  whoee 
Baaaes  are  given  in  the  Benares  copper-plate.  To  this  identification 
Rajendra  wiW  object  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Pehon  iofcrlption  prior 
to  Ramabhadra  differs  entirely  I'rom  tliat  of  the  Benares  copper-plate; 
and  so  it  doe«  differ  beyond  all  doubt  ;  but  there  is  no  hucIi  t;eiie:ilogy 
in  the  Pebon  inscription  of  Biya  Bhoja !   The  ezplaoation  of  this 

*  In  tho  name  volume,  p.  99,  in  an  article  read  on  the  5th  July,  1B62,  Mr. 
Thomas  doscriboM  a  »quiire  ctjppor  coin  of  Epander  whom  he  calls  a  "  new 
kiaff.**   Bai  the  name  of  this  king  had  alfvady  been  made  known  by  me  fai  thk 

Journal  for  IH6(>,  p.  396,  from  a  -irnilar  copper  coin  in  my  own  jkikr*  ssion. 
btncc  then  I  have  obtained  a  heinidracluna  of  Kpaader,  in  bad  ordurj  and  auuo 
tbar  copper  coin  in  wttj  bed  preeerretion* 
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seeming  mystery  is  einple  enough.  There  are  #109  dirtinct  inscrip- 
tions at  Pehoa,  which  have  been  taken  by  Rajeiidra  Lai  as  forming 
only  one  record.  The  first  inscription  of  twenty-one  lines  whieli 
contains  the  names  of  Mahcndra  Fala,  Vajrata,  Gogga,  &.c.y  is  given 
by  Bajendim  quite  complete ;  but  of  tlie  seoimd  Inscription  he  haa 
given  onlj  eight  lines  out  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  lines.  It  is  this 
second  inscription  which  contains  the  names  of  Bi^a  Bftmahhadr^ 
Deva,  and  Biga  Bhoja  Deva,  together  with  the  date,  which  is  writ* 
ten  at  full  length  in  words,  as  well  as  in  figures — thus : 

§amvat9arB  taiadwmfB  gkadt^iatyaiike  (t) 
Vttisdkhamdta  tukla  paktha  9aptasy6m, 
Samtfot  276  VtnMika  wdi  7. 

•11  of  which  may  be  read  in  Biyendra's  own  facsimile. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  being  thus  condnsiTdy  settled,  it  noir 
remains  to  ascertam  the  era  to  which  the  date  refers.  This  I  believe 

to  be  the  era  of  Sri  Harsha  of  Kanoj,  beginning  in  A.  D.  607,  which 
would  make  the  date  of  the  inscription  A.  D.  882.  Now  at  this  very 
time  we  know  that  a  Raja  Bhoja  Deva  was  paramount  sovereign  of 
Gwalior,  as  his  inscription,  carved  on  the  rock  itself,  is  dated  in  Sam- 
vat  038,  or  A.  D  876.  From  the  Baja  Taiangini  alio  we  leam  that 
a  Bqa  Bhoja  eontended  wi&  Sankaia  Yaimma  of  Kashmir,  wlio 
reigned  between  the  yean  888—801  A.  B.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
all  these  records  refer  to  the  same  Prince,  Bhoja  Deva,  who  was  Raja 
of  Kanoj  during  the  last  quarter  ot  the  9th  century,  or  ixom  about 
A.  D.  875  to  900. 

To  prove  this  last  statement  it  will  he  surt'u  ient  to  show  that  Bhoja 
Deva,  son  of  R&mabhadra  I>eva»  was  Raja  of  Kanoj  about  the  date 
specified.  Now  the  genealogy  of  this  fiunily,  consisting  of  ei^t 
names,  is  given  in  the  Benares  copper-plate  (Joum.  As.  Soc  Bengal, 
XVII.  71)  in  which  BImabhadra  Deva  and  rauja  Deva  m  the  4tH 
and  6th  names.  The  date  of  the  inacription  which  i«  recorded  in  tlfe 
reign  of  Bhoja's  great  grandson,  is  65,  which  must  refer  to  some 
recent  era,  and  is  not  therefore  of  any  assistance  in  iixiug  the  actual 
date  of  this  copper-plate.  But  the  name  of  Bhoja's  great  grand* 
&ther,  VaUa  Bqfa,  is  found  in  another  copper-plate  which  is  dated  in 
780  of  the  Sake  SaUvMna  or  A.  D.  808.  In  this  record  it  is  stated 
that  Peiffa  Baja,  the  father  of  the  inscriber,  had  conquered  False 
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Haja  who  bad  become  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  of  tlie  king  of 
Gaur,"  (see  Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.  V.  350).  According  to  this  state- 
ment Faura  lU^a  most  have  been  reigning  just  one  generation,  or 
iveniry-fiTe  yean,  prior  to  A.  D.  808,  or  in  A.  D.  788.  His  ant»> 
gMUfb  Vitoa  Baja  nuf  therefore  be  dated  about  A.  B.  800^  and 
Tiha's  great  grandeon.  Bhqja  Deva  about  aeTenty-five  years  later,  or 
IB  A  D.  875. 

The  result  of  all  these  concurring  dates  is  to  give  us  a  very  good 
&nd  almost  continuous  outline  of  the  history  of  Kanoj  ixom  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  down  to  the  Mnhammadan  conqueat,  or  for 
upwards  of  six  oenturiea.  The  diflhrent  dynaatiea  may,  aooording  to 
By  riew,  be  dated  aa  follows. 


AD. 575.  MbhAkaia Vardhana. 
600.  Bajya  Vaidhana. 
607.  Hartha  Vardhana^  founder  of  the  era. 

650-  (Harsba's  death). 

700.  Kanmal,  invaded  Sind  (.Tourn.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  X.  188). 
715.  Ilarcband,  contemporary  of  Muhammad  bin  K&sim  (Abul 
Fazl). 

780.  Taao  Yarmma,  oonty.  of  Lalitaditya  of  Kaahmir  (Bij.  Tar.) 


I.— BAIS  EAJPUTS. 


Benaref  copperplate. 


775.  Devasakti  Deva. 
800.  Yatea  Raja  Deva. 

825.  NAgabhatta  Duvu. 

850.  Kaniabhadra  Dcva, ) 
875.  Bhoja  Dcva,  j  * 

900.  Mahendra  Pala  Deva. 

020.  Bhoja  Deva  II. 

990.  Viniyaka  FftU  Deva, 


of  Flohoa  inacription. 


TOMABAS. 


979.  Sallaksbana. 
1005.  Jaya  Pala. 
1021.  KumAra  Pala. 
lO&L  Anaoga  FMa,  refounded  DdH. 
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RATH0B8. 

1050.  Chandra  1>eTa. 
1080.  iMsuiana  Pala. 
1115.  Govinda  Chandra. 
1165.  Vijaya  Chandra. 
1176.  JayaChandn.  * 
1193.  Mukammadttn  eonquut. 


JfbU  on  th€  IkutiU  in  the  Soetei^M  Colleetum  reputed  to  he  Jrm 
8^.-^By  T.  Oldham,  Beq,,  F,  B,  &,  ^c,  ^e. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the  present 
jear  (1868)>  page  124,  a  paper  i»  publuhed  deecriptive  of  gome  of 
the  foasili  coUeeted  by  Dr.  Qerard  in  the  Sj^ti  distriet  iothe  North- 
Weetem  flimalaya,  which  foflsils  had  been  in  the  Society's  Masenm 
for  many  years,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  1831. 

The  ])aper  referred  to,  Ts  said  to  be  a  '  revised  copy'  of  one  read 
before  the  Society  in  November,  ISGl.  The  original  paj)€r,  of  which 
a  brief  abstract  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  1861,  page 
418,  had  been  ordered  for  publication  by  the  Council  of  the  Soeiety, 
bat  some  delay  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  platea  to  iUuBtrsfee 
*it,  in  consequence  of  the  author  having  temporarily  left  India  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  not  issued.  Meanwhile  changes  in  the  author » 
views  having  taken  place,  he  fust  denired  that  the  paper  should  be 
issued  as  originally  drawn  up,  with  a  postscript,  but  subsequently  on 
his  return  to  India  he  states  that  he  *  withdrew*  the  paper  and  '  modi- 
fied* it  into  its  pnaent  form  in  which  the  conclusions  anived  at  are 
in  several  important  reapeets  jnat  the  opposite  of  thoae  or^pnaliy 
announced. 

This  was  indeed,  as  the  author  says,  "  A  very  considerable  altera- 
tion but  the  paper  in  its  present  form  never  having  been  submitted 
either  to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  having  been  in  fact  with- 
drawn, and  so  altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Ckiuncil  having  been 
obtained,  there  has  been  I  regret  to  say,  no  opporlonify,  pmioosly  to 
Ha  publication,  of  commnnicating  with  the  author. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  any  way  the  oofiectness  or  in- 
correctnciiti  of  the  identific^tiou  ol  species  in  the  colictftion.  This 
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importenl  qnortion  can  only  be  tsken  up  with  advantage,  when  the 
wiiola  Kiies  of  the  fomb  from  the  same  localities,  now  in  other  ool- 

lections,  shall  have  been  examined.  My  preftent  remarkt  ate  eooflned 
rnhAy  to  the  brief  and  c^enerul  notice  which  Mr.  Blanford  has  prehx- 
ed  to  hi^  paper,  and  to  the  retiults  thert!  announced. 

The  fiMste  appear  to  be  these.  Ttk  1828  Dr.  Gerard  coUectel  in  the 
▼aDey  of  tlie  Spiti  and  in  aiyoining  localities,  a  large  number  of  foenls, 
(Gleaninga  in  Seienoe,  VoL  I.  page  109.)  Of  thcM  a  aeleetion  waa  for- 
vravdedtothe  Asiatic  Society  in  1881,  (Gleamngi  in  Science,  Vol.  III. 
p.  09.)  Theee  foinla  excited  great  aMention  both  firom  tiie  Intonat 
atuiching  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  found  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  also  from  the  marked  similarity  of  some  of  the 
fptx'ies  to  known  English  forms.  The  collection  was  almost  iinme^ 
diatdy  wiainined  by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Everest,  and,  at  his  reqaeet,  a  por* 
Imni  of  it  waa  aent  to  England  to  Mr.  Sowerby.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1S8I,  Oapt.  Heibert  read  a  paper  on  these  ofganic  remain^  which 
WM  published  with  a  plate,  in  September  of  tiie  same  year  (Gleaninga 
in  Science,  Vol.  III.  p.  265.)  This  plate  was  a  small  etching  from 
the  more  tinished  drawings  of  the  same  fossils  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Everest  published  in  the  18th  Volume  of  the  Asia- 
tie  Beeearches,  p.  107.  Both  these  plates  and  reduced  etching  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep  himselfl  Again  in  1882,  Captain 
Qenrd  on  the  part  of  his  brother  forwarded  to  the  Society  J64r  pack-* 
ets  of  Ibsails  ftmn  the  Himalaya,  (Joum.  As.  8oc.  Bengal,  Vol.  I. 
p.  883,)  and  in  October  he  forwarded  the  first  part  of  his  brother^t 
paf>er  on  Sptti,  which  also  appeared  in  the  18th  \ OUune  of  Asiatic 
R'.'jicarches.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sowerby 's  reply  to  the  reference  of  these 
fossils  to  him  was  received,  dated  October  lr]>th,  1831,  continuing  Mr. 
Everest**  conclusions,  (Joum.  As.  Soe.  Bengal,  Vol.  I.  p.  218.) 

From  all  this,  it  ia  dear  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  taking  up 
the  enmination  of  the  fossils  sent  by  Dr.  Gerard;  that  these  (bssils 
same  at  once  into  the  keeping  of  Mr.  James  Prinaep^  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Everest,  and  by  Captain  Herbert ;  were  earefblly  drawn ;  that 
a  portion  of  the  collection  and  the  figures  were  then  submitted  to 
Mr.  Sowerby,  and  were  at  once  hy  him  recognized  similar  to  others 
from  the  tame  locdlitie*  which  he  had  seen  with  Mr.  Stokes  and  Dr. 
Miteklmd.  I  conceive  that  the  names  alone  of  the  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned  are  abundant  guarantee  that  no  sufficient  care  was  wanting 
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'On  ilieir  pai*t  to  prevent  any  admixture  of  foesib  from  any  other  ooi* 
leotion  with  thoee  lent  by  Dr.  Qerud.  It  Memi  befyond  a  quMtbn 
that  Mr.  Frinaep,  Cipt.  Herbert,  Heam.  ETeveat  and  Sowerby  were 
ell  quite  aaitiBfied  that  tbe  fbanls  figured  on  the  platea  I  bm  sefinxed 
to,  had  actaally  oome  from  Dr.  Gterard,  and  whatever  oonftiaion  or 
neglect  may  have  resulted  in  after  years,  the  Society's  collections  at 
that  time  were  certainly  not  in  the  disgraceful  state  of  which  Mr. 
Blanford  so  justly  complains.  It  is  then,  X  think,  certaia  that  these 
fossils  from  Dr.  Qerard  had  not  been  accidentally  mixed  with  the 
Engliah  foaaila  tffUr  they  bad  come  to  CSaloatta^  and  I  think  every 
one  who  leada  Dr.  Qerard'a  papers  will  also  admit  tiiat  be  did  not 
carry  with  him  a  collection  of  English  loassio  fosnls  with  whiob  the 
Spiti  collection  could  be  *  accidentally'  mixed,  before  its  despatch  to 
Calcutta.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  plates  of  these  fos- 
sib  were  published  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of  discovery  of 
tiiem,  when  the  error  of  having  any  admixture  of  Kngliah  fioasik 
eonld  have  been  discovered. 

Of  seven  speoies-of  ammonitea  so  figured  by  ICr.  Prinsep,  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Everest  and  Mr.  Sowerby  as  part  of  Dr.  Gmrd*s  col- 
lection, the  author  of  the  paper  I  refer  to  entirely  rejects  as  '  spurious,' 
and  as  beinp;  English  sjM'ciniens,  no  less  than  five.  Others,  although 
there  is  not  neai  ly  so  much  evidence  of  their  being  Ixom  Spiti,  are  ai 
unhesitatingly  admitted  as  genuine. 

M.  Jaoqnemont  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Spiti  in  1880,  and 
brongbt  away  a  noble  collection  of  fossils  which  have  nnfortonately 
smoe  lematned  nndesenbed  in  the  Museum,  Paria  (with  the  excep- 
tion d  one  or  two  species  noticed  by  L.  Yon  Buch.)  Subsequently 
in  1860,  I  despatched  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Mallet,  both  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  to  Spiti,  during  the  time  when  work  in 
the  plains  of  India  was  impracticable,  with  instructions  to  bring  away 
as  full  a  collection  of  fossils  as  the  time  they  could  devote  to  it  would 
permit,  and  to  make  such  notes  and  observations  as  would  elucidate 
the  Geological  structure  of  the  district.  A  brief  acoount  of  the  trip 
wss  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  published  in  1802; 
(Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1862,  p.  480.)  The  collection  made  by  these 
gentlemen  was  a  good  one  considering  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal, 
but  could  not  at  all  be  accepted  as  fully  illustrating  the  Geoio^'V  <if 
the  valley.   Mr.  Theobald  subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  18U2|  when 
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pnttiiig  wA  and  emmimng  tbeie  fonilB  collected  by  himself,  and  Mr. 
MaBefcy  Tintod  tbe  Soeiety's  Museam  to  oompan  those  species  akesdy 
named  and  described  by  Mr.  BUuiford.  Among  these  he  noticed 

several  species  of  which  no  specimens  had  occurred  to  himself  or  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  and  on  examining  these  specimens  more  closely  he  no- 
ticed also  a  diii'erence  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  rock  in  which 
these  species  occurred.  He  at  once,  too  hastily  as  I  think,  and  >vith« 
out  <i*atnw»ing  into  the  history  of  these  fossils,  but  knowing  well  tbe 
neglect  with  which  the  Society's  collections  had  been  treated,  came  to 
iiie  eonchisioii  that  these  mat  not  fossik  from  Sfntiat  all,  but  were 
Knglif^h  Liassic  fossils,  which  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  true  Spiti 
fossils.  This  idea  he  communicated  at  once  to  Mr.  Blanford  who  at 
first  rejected  the  notion,  but  subsequently,  as  stated  by  himself,  adopt* 
•d  it  fully. 

Bdiefing  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  condosion, 
I  cannot  aroid  noticing  it.  The  question  as  regards  Dr.  Gerard*s 
fesrib  alone  would  be  of  minor  importance,  but  this  matter  involves 

ft  principle  subversive  of  all  sound  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Geological  distribution  of  organic  remains. 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Blanford  has  rejected  all  those  fossils  which 
he  had  identified  with  English  Liassic  species  are  stated  to  be  these. 

1.  Mr.  Theobald's  belief  to  that  eflEect,  whidi  beUef  I  know  to 
bate  iMen  based  on  a  consideration  of  a  slight  diffisence  in  the  mine- 
nl  character  of  the  rock. 

2nd.    An  examination  of  undoubted  Whitby  fossils. 

8rd.  An  examination  of  CoL  Strachey's  collection  from  the  Niti 
'  faas,  north  of  Kumaon. 

4tfL  An  ennunation  of  Qenend  Hardwioke's  collection  from  Nepal, 

5th.    An  examinsBon  of  Jacquemont's  collection  from  near  Spiti. 

Putting  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment  Jacqucmont's  collec- 
tions which  were  from  nearly  the  same  ground  as  (Icrard's,  1  can- 
not see  in  what  way  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  at  Whitby  in 
Ycfkshiie^  of  those  found  in  Nepal  some  five  hundred  miles  off,  or  at 
Niti  more  than  one  hundred  miles  oft,  can  possibly  determine  the  fad 
of  the  oeowrrtnee  or  noihoeemronce  of  eertam  formo  ai  SpiH,  There 
is  no  question  here  as  to  the  identity  or  even  the  similarity  of  the 
•pccies,  in  determining  which  a  coniparitsuu  of  the  othus  would  uu- 
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questionably  be  usefui ;  the  question  ii  amply  do  thej  occur,  or  do 
they  not.  I  rajoct  m  oidMt  also,  ia  any  bearing  on  this  faot»  the 
eonsideratioii  of  the  nature  of  tiie  loek  in  which  they  are  firand« 
Diiferenoee  or  teeamhlaooes  in  imneral  dumoter  aie  utterly  worthleM 
as  guides  to  such  ftots. 

The  11  on -occurrence  of  the  species  referred  to  in  Jacquemont's  col* 
lection,  and  in  that  made  l)y  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Mallet  remains. 
Now  did  two  persons  visiting  even  a  single  quarry  to  oolleot  fossils 
after  an  inter?al  of  time  ever  oome  away  witii  the  same  species  ?  But 
here  was  not  a  quany  hot  a  district  stretehing  over  some  fifty  miles 
of  difficult  eonntty.  The  Unot  that  these  spedes  did  not  oooor  to 
Jaoqnemont,  or  afterwards  to  Theobald  and  Mallet,  no  more  disproves 
the  fact  they  had  previouHly  occurred  to  (Jerard  than  any  other  case 
of  this  kind.  It  miii^ht  just  as  conclusively  be  argued  that  some  of 
the  beautiful  fossils  from  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  S.  India  which  were 
originally  collected  by  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Cunliffe  and  described  by 
E,  Forbes,  were  not  from  that  district  at  all,  but  firam  some  other 
and  fiyr  distant  locality,  and  had  been  *  accidentally  mixed*  up  with 
thdr  genuine  collections,  becanse  the  same  species  ware  not  met  with 
by  Mr.  Blanford  hhnself  in  his  sabseqnent  and  much  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  i-iune  area. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  to  my  mind  a  conclusive  proof  that 
the  specimens  rejected  by  Mr.  Blanford  did  really  belong  to  Gerard's 
collections,  a  proof  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  commnnicate  to 
Mr.  Blanford  had  there  been  an  opportonitj.  A  reference  to  Mr. 
Sowerby*s  letter  whidi  I  noticed  above,  iriU  ahow  that  similar  fossils 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Buckland.  To  iStaA 
Geologist,  then  one  of  tlie  most  zealous  pal.TK)ntolo^«ts  in  England, 
a  fine  series  of  these  Spiti  fossils  were  sent  by  Dr.  Gerard  himself.  This 
collection  still  exists  among  the  other  treasures  of  the  Oldbrd  Mu- 
seum, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  it  carefully  with  Prof. 
Phillips  last  year,  having  visited  Oifcfd  for  the  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  sapposed  that  in  this  series  also  Whitby  or  English  fiisrils  had  got 
mixed  either  *  accidentally*  or  otherwise.  The  care  with  which  the 
collections  at  Oxford  have  been  kept  is  sufficient  to  render  this  idea 
untcnal)l(3  for  a  niouicnt.  But  in  this  (Gerard's)  collection  at  Oxford 
are  several  specimens  of  several  of  the  species*  noticed  by  Mr.  13  lan- 

•  I  my  mcntioa  aoteably  AmnwnikB  hifron$f  Am,  nmmm^  both  of  which 
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ford,  and  by  him  rejected  ae  Bpnrions  Spiti  fbeeilfl.  I  think  this  fact 
quiU'  (.tmclnaive,  and  that  all  the  specimens  so  hastily  rejected  as 
Spiti  t'ostdU  by  Mr.  Blanford  must  be  restored  to  their  proper  place  iu 
tins  interesting  and  valuable  collection. 

I  Mid  belbie  that  I  had  only  to  deal  with  the  £MtB,  what  the  oon- 
fhwiMia  derived  from  thooe  ftcta  may  be  is  not  now  mider  disou8sion« 
and  whether  there  be  in  the  Spiti  district  Liaisie  beds  or  whether 
these  Liassic  spenies*  occur  in  the  same  beds  with  others,  supposed  to 
Wloug  to  different  periods  are  questions  which  must  await  future 
wlution.  1  regret  that  the  circumstances  1  have  mentioned  above, 
(m.,  that  this  paper  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  its  present  state  never  had 
eome  before  the  Society  or  Cronncil)  prevented  my  having  an  oppor- 
loaiky  of  making  the  anthor  ae<|Qainted  with  the  ftot,  that  vol  another 
poiiieii  of  Dr.  Qerasd's  Spiti  ooUeetions,  several  specimens  existed  of  the 
very  species  which,  on  such  insufficient  grounds,  he  has  rejected  here. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  again  directiiif^  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  very  great  mischief  arising  from  dealing  with  questions  of 
M  in  this  way.    If  the  iact  of  the  oocoirenoe  of  certain  forma 
in  oertaui  ]^aoei  is  to  be  thus  questioned,  and  fimcy  or  some  supposed 
UMfal  rosemblance  is  to  be  aeeepted  aa  negativing  the  deliberate 
statements  el  those  who  had  eoUeeted  the  fossils,  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  careful  investigators  who  had  examined  these  fossils  al» 
mos^t  immediately  after  their  discovery,  (and  not  thirty  years  after), 
there  can  be  no  progress.   It  would  be  iniiuitely  better,  and  intinitely 
ssfer,  to  leave  such  specimens,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  found, 
witfaont  labels,  or  even  to  throw  them  out,  than  to  fidsify  all  the  bmd- 
Mito  of  soienee  by  eshibituiig  them  with  localities  attached  which 
are  only  imaginative.   The  specimens  referred  to  are  now  (September 
iSth,  18G3,)  put  out  in  the  Society's  Museum  (l)y  whose  authority 
I  know  not)  mounted  and  carei'ully  named  and  nnirked.  Upper  Liai, 
WkUby,  Mugland,  without  any  note  of  doubt,  and  without  any  i-eiV  r- 
eaoe  whatever  to  the  fact  that  th^  had  ever  been  even  supposed  to 
eane  tnm  S^tl  Collections  thus  treated  are  wone  thao  nseleat,  they 
m  misehievous. 

rrmr  in  tho  Rorirty'p  polloction  ;  also  An».  n-nss^s,  Phillipt;,  n  fruc  IdSSSio  spocicS 
bat  oi  wUich  ttpociiuuub  do  not  occur  in  the  iSociuly's  caljiuct. 

*  Oprofifot  Ifimalayomtf,  Blanford,  is  ozhibitod  in  the  Society's  ooUeotion  as 
ften  die  Vfjpcr  LiaB,  BfAti  valley. 
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Jfote4  on  the  variation  of  tome  Indian  and  Bunnue  SeUeida,  with 
an  atimiy^t  at  their  re^arrangementf  together  mUk  deeeripOom 
new  Burmeee  Gaeteropoda. — By  W.  Thbobau),  Siq,^  Junior. 

Sinoe  my  paper  on  the  disirilmtioii  of  oar  Indiaa  tenreatrial  MoUoi* 
ea  was  read  at  the  Febroaiy  meeting  of  the  Asiatio  Sooiety»  aevenl* 
new  species  have  aceumnlated  on  mj  hands,  whioh  I  propose  to  de- 
scribe in  the  present  paper,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  olfer  someremarin 

on  certain  nearly  allied  I'onns,  whicli  a  careful  examination  compels 
me  to  consider,  a,^  merely  well  marked  and  persistent  types  of  one 
species,  connected  as  they  are  by  intermediate  forms,  whose  number  is 
constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  question  of  where  Tariataon  ends  and  qpedfic  sepsntion  is  called 
for,  is  of  conrse  not  easily  settled  by  any  precise  role,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  dependinp^  more  or  less  on  the  peculiar  Tiews  or 
idiosyncracy  of  the  individual  natujalist,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
mauul'acture  of  an  erroneous  number  of  new  species,  ostensibly  of 
equal  value,  but  many  of  them  in  reality  entitled  to  no  higher  rank 
than  Tarieties.  I  myself  have  oifendecUin  this  way ;  bat  whilst  depre- 
cating for  the  fiitore  tiie  creation  of  species,  in  the  onqnalified  manner 
hitherto  too  common,  I  prefer  a  specific  (or  snb-speoific)  name  for  sU 
well  marked  local  forms,  to  the  method  advocated  by  some,  of  indicat- 
ing such  shells  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  var  A  or  var  B  of  the 
ty])e,  or  drst  describetl  individual,  however  little  it  may  merit  such 
diiitinction  save  on  the  <:fround  of  mere  priority. 

My  fidend  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  has  already  done  good  service  by 
decimating  the  ranks  of  shadowy  species  nmged  under  ^e  genus 
Tsnalia,  in  his  pa}>er  in  Yolome  XXIII.  of  the  LinnsBan  Transactioiis, 
wherein  he  reduces  the  twenty-si^  recorded  species  of  the  genus  to  twOy 
Tnnalia  violacra,  Layard,  and  T.  ncu/rafa,  Gmel.  which  last  shell 
exults  in  no  less  than  twenty-lour  synonyms,  (twelve  contributed  by 
Keeve,  nine  by  Dohm  and  tliree  by  Layard). 

This  genns  (Tanalia)  well  illustrates  in  my  opinion  the  advantage 
of  retaining  a  distinctive  name  for  well  marked  types  of  what, 
critically  viewed,  w  but  one  species,  for  a  eonmderable  amount  of 
obscurity,  cpiito  uniedeenie<l  hy  supenor  brevity,  results  from  tlu*  use 
of  sim[)le  k'ttei*s,  rather  than  well  chosen  and  distinctive  epithets  for 
well  marked  local  typeg,  many  of  which  have  hitherto,  though  erro* 
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ncously,  stood  as  distinct  8i>ecie8.  Whilst  therefore  concarring  in  tiie 
results  of  Mr.  Blanfurd'8  examination  of  the  genus  Tanalia,  I  would 
prefer  retaiDmg  the  known  designations  of  such  well  marked  types  as 
T.  Tmmmti^  21  MrtAmfei^  and  th*  like,  to  racording  them  aU  ae  I*, 
■nrfiwfg,  OeniL  ear.  A  or  eier.  B. 

The  alpHabetieal  or  nvmerieal  meihod  of  discriminaliiig  wietaeiy 
vooM  oertaini  J  poseeee  oonnderable  advantages  if  all  tiie  ▼arietiea  of 
A  fij^ecies  could  bt*  arranged  in  an  unbroken  right  lino,  instead  of  one 
serf  much  given  to  ramification,  but  even  in  that  case  the  type  siiecies 
\fj  priority  would  often  have  to  be  set  aside,  as  falling  naturally  into 
Miae  oUmv  poeHioii,  than  at  the  head  of  tbeeeriee;  I  therefine  ■hall 
rehniiy  in  this  paper,  many  namee  which  I  now  regard  aa  of  merely 
•ab-epecifie  Taloe  instead  of  discarding  them  la  Mo  aa  toon  aa  their 
tdentity,  if  critically  considered,  with  some  previous  species  is  estabiish- 
fA ;  and  shall  on  the  same  principle,  bestow  distinctive  names  on  tho«e 
which  of  the  shells  herein  described  1  regard  as  murelj  local  races. 

It  might  at  fint  be  imagined  that  strong  support  was  derivable, 
from  ^tm  enormooa  variation  of  Ibrm  of  some  widely  spread  qpeeies» 
for  ttie  Darwinian  view  of  tiie  gradual  exteneioa  by  miration  of  all 
species  in  space,  and  the  simultaneoQs  change  undergone  by  them,  to 
meet  chang^  conditions  of  existence,  resulting  in  local  types,  and 
ttltimatelv  bv  tlic  decay  of  intenn<'diate  forms,  in  so  called  distinct 
^edes ;  but  this  idea  is  speedily  negatived  by  the  consideration,  that 
though  aome  species  exhibit  an  amount  of  variation,  which  might  be 
pkaaibly  aoeonnted  for  by  the  Darwinian  theofy,  yet  othem  not  less 
widely  spread,  eitfaer  aa  to  time  or  place,  exhibit  littie  or  no  audi  ten- 
dency, which  seems  rather  a  peculiarity  {<A  temperament  so  to  say,) 
narking  certain  8]>ccies,  than  tlie  Result  of  a  general  law  regulating 
the  development  of  all.  A  notable  example  of  tliis  is  atforded  by  the 
little  H^ix  labt^nthiea,  Say,  which  has  remained  unchanged  during 
eona  which  have  lapsed  since  the  Eocene  period,  ocouring  fossil 
in  the  Headon  beds  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  living  at  the  present  d»f 
m  Alabama.  StUimmi  pmtMm  and  B^Umm  puUui^  Oray,  may  also 
be  quoted,  the  first  species  inhabiting,  unchanged  to  any  perceptible 
extent,  the  plains  of  India  and  the  shores  of  Mozambique,  whilst  the 
last  rauges  widely  through  India  and  some  of  the  neiglibouring  coun- 
tri«^,  (Burma  and  even  the  shores  of  the  UedSea,)  and  occurs  fossil  in 
the  aiiuvial  deposits  in  the  Nei^budda  valley,  where  individuals,  aadis« 
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imguisbable  from  recent  specimens,  accompany  ibe  extinct  faona 
which  embraced  the  Hexaprotodon  and  its  congenen :  (vide  Mcmoin 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  11.) 

Of  species  subject  to  considerable  local  variation,  Helix  Huttoni 
may  be  selected,  if,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
apecifically  identical  with  //.  rotatoria  V.  dem  Buscli  ;  and  the  highly 
variable  H.  HmilnriSt  Fer.,  with  respect  to  which  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  its  most  variable  and  dissimilar  forms,  are  not  those  most 
widely  dissociated  in  space,  as  might  be  surmised  from  the  Darwinian 
explanation  for  such  variations,  as  its  local  Indian  forms  more  widely 
dillbr  from  the  type  and  from  one  another,  than  individuals  from  the 
far  otf  Mauntius  and  the  Ijra/ils. 

Helix  similakis,  Fer. 

At  the  head  of  the  varieties,  as  I  regard  them,  of  this  species,  I 
place  H.  scalpturitaj  B.  This  form  inhabits  the  Irawadi  valley  above 
the  British  frontier,  and  is  a  stout  well  mariced  shell  passing  by  de- 
grees into  jET.  Zoroaster,  Th.,  though  in  this  case  as  in  othen,  the 
intermediate  forms  are  usually  soaicor  individuaUy  and  more  variable 
thau  the  types  they  tend  to  unite.  Allied  to  some  extent,  but  not 
very  closely,  is  S.  Pef/ucnain,  B.,  from  T  believe,  the  Kiu^tern  parts  of 
Pegu.  JI.  Zoroaster  wliich  is  intimately  related  to  J£.  scalpturita  oa 
the  one  hand  and  H.  similaris  on  the  other,  occurs  in  tolerable  num- 
ber about  Thaiet  mio  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  passes  gradually 
into  the  type  form  of  JI.  omUario,  M.  pilidion,  B.,  is  a  thin-keeled 
■hell  rdated  to  IT.  sMZom,  from  probably  the  same  locality  as 
Pepveruii,  and  last  comes  the  rotund,  globular  shell  common  about 
Thaiet  mio,  Promo,  &c.,  described  by  licnson  as  //.  bolus.  Several 
intermediate  g^radations  occur  between  JI.  ZoroaUer^  M.  bolus  and  the 
type  S.  iknUariSf  but  not  sufficiently  marked  to  require  special  enu- 
meration ;  the  whole  may  thus  naturally  be  arranged  as  below,  those 
marked-  thus  *  bemg  abenantk  the  forms  required  to  connect  them 
more  dosely,  having  probably  to  be  discovered. 

S,  ooalptarUa,  B»  Ava. 

H.  Pegucnais^  B.* 

H.  Zoroaster^  Th,  Thaiet  mio,  Prome,  «fcc. 


H.  similarisj  Fdr, 
H.  bolut,  B. 
IT.  CMfiff,  BJ^ 


Thaiet  mio,  Bengal,  Mauritius. 
Tliaict  mio,  Prome,  Sui. 
Kliasi  hills. 
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Of  M,  eetimt  I  have  but  ihive  indiTidnak,  bat  they  ieem  to  fonn 
iMiely  a  well  marked  local  type  of  the  species  under  eonnderation. 

They  occur  uith  or  without  tlie  band  ;  the  two  varieties  differing 
slightly  in  other  respects  as  well  ;  somewliat  as  //.  Feguenais  does 
iK)Di  U.  scalpturita^  tlie  bandlcss  variety  of  which  it  much  reitembles, 
H.  soTATOBJA,  V.  dem  Biuch. 

This  apecies,  though  afibrding  itronglj  marked  Tarieties,  ia  not  a 
Tiriable  one  individually.  We  have  in  Burma  the  larger  and  more 
conimon  form  of  seventeen  millemeten,  which  varies  very  slightly, 

aiul  a  smaller  form  {H.  Arakancmis,  Th.)  of  oidy  thirteen  millemeters, 
with  a  higher  spire,  which  also  varies  very  little  ;  and  evidently  con- 
nects  the  species  with  JI.  Huttonif  the  largest  specimen  of  which 
fiiMn  India  in  my  possession  is  also  thirteen  mills,  but  with  a  flatter 
i|Mr8  than  the  small  var.  of  H,  rotatoria*  There  is  also  the  very  vari- 
sUe  face  of  M.  JkowiUm^muU,  Th.,  with  its  usually  flattened 
hoUing  a  place  between  the  large  and  small  ibrms  of  JBT.  reMwia, 

U.  iapeina  and  H.  Phayrei,  Th.  also  claim  a  place  near  the  type  of 
the  gpecies,  the  first  nearly  equalling  a  large  //.  rotatoria  in  size,  whilst 
closely  resembling  a  small  one  in  form,  and  the  seoond  differing  from 
the  type  rotatoria,  in  its  nanower  umbilicus,  and  mofe  strongly  mark- 
sd  sen^tttie.  The  little  Indian  IT.  Suttoid  follows,  ohi^y  diffiaring 
ia  its  amaU  liae,  which  may  be  averaged  at  eleven  nulla. 

Moet  aberrant  of  aH  comes  S.  Oldkami,  B.  with  its  depressed  spire, 
but  it  hardly  differs  more  widely  (save  in  one  extra  whorl),  from  a 
large  rotatoria  ni  form,  than  specimens  of  //.  AkowktontjcnHis,  Th.  do 
irom  one  another.  Intermediate  forms  arc,  however,  re^imiite  to  con* 
sect  JET.  Oldham,  B.  as  closely  as  the  rest  are. 

JET.  roiaUma,  V,  d,  Bmch,  Irawadi  valley,  below  the  firontier. 

if.  k^foiM,  B,  Khasi  Hills. 

JST.  IPhayrei^  Th.  Irawadi  valley,  above  the  frontier. 

//.  Arakanennisy  Th.  Arakan  hills  and  ira^yadi  valley. 

//.  AkowktongciitiM,  Th,       Irawadi  valley. 

H.  Hut  tout,  B.  Himalayr.s,  Southern  India. 

H.  Oldham,  B,*  Irawadi  valley,  above  the  frontier. 

Hbluc  faIiIacioba,  Fer.,  is  another  variable  shell,  presenting  three 
(Bstinct  types,  as  jGT.  atperella,  Pt*.  and  its  allied  forms  77.  NagporennOf 
Pfr.and  H.  propinqua,  Pfr.  Jl.Jhllaeioia,  F^r.,  with  its  varieties  and  ally 
M.  MclJ'erif  li.  and  M,  i  ujinosa^  Fcr.  with  its  ally  U.  cra^aicostataj  U. 

2  I  2 
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The  whole  are  eo  dofely  muted  ae  to  be  lepanUe  onlj  one  fiNNii 
another  by  the  moet  erbitnry  diyunon.  They  may  natoially  be  nnged 
thiif>-. 

f  JT.  Nagpm-ensiHj  Pfr.  Central  India. 

^    II.  unicincta,  B.  (II,jpropiH<itM^  J^Jr.  Ct  ntral  India,  Bombay. 

H..  aspervllay  Pfr»  Central  Indiik 

j  ^  IT.  faUaeio$a,  Fir,  Ceylon,  South  India. 

JET.  fM^MMe,  Mt,  Southern  India. 

IT.  wmmtoti^  B.  Sakm  (P). 

. JT.  Selferi,  B,  Andamans. 
H.  CLiMACTERiCA,  B.  No  ooe  on  lirst  examining  a  type-spceiinen 
of  this  »liell  of  twenty-one  mills,  in  diameter,  would  imai^inc  there 
was  any  Indian  sheU  very  closely  connected  with  it,  but  on  examin- 
ation of  the  small  variety  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  mills.,  (Ikur  which 
I  i»ropoae  the  term  R,  grntm^  yttiW*)  a  eloae  rdation  ia  paraeptible 
Jbetwaeo  it  and  M^pmuOf  B.  on  the  one  aide  and  M,  mmatMmn  on 
^the  other.  The  type  form  of  2£.  eUmaeienen  ie  very  peculiar,  and  ia 
seen  also  in  the  smaller  H.  geiton^  but  in  this  la^t  it  is  more  subject 
to  variation,  so  that  some  specimens  are  not  much  more  keeled 
thani^./MWMa,  B.  whilst  others  imite  thig  extreme  form  with  the  type. 
The  main  distinotion  leema  to  be,  a  move  oloaed  umbilicua  in  JSf. 
MnaotmriM^  than  k  obaarvaUe  in  the  otheia ;  a  atouter  aheU  move 
stoooi^y  kedad  and  move  deeply  sculptured*  J7.  omnHuima  whilst 
aloaeLy  reaemUing  the  type  as  rcgarda  aenlptnre,  departa  fixmi  H  in 
being  less  keeled,  and  in  its  umbilicus  being  more  open,  wlulst  H.pamaf 
B.  is  usually  far  less  strongly  sculptured  than  the  tyixiand  thinner,  but 
ie  more  keeled  and  has  a  closer  umbilicus  than  11.  ornatis^ima.  M, 
mmflenrUp  B.  ia  merely  a  atont  handaome  H.  omatistimo,  on  a  large 
aoala,  xanging  firom  fifteen  to  twenl^-one  milla.  in  diameter,  my  Uugeit 
JET.  onMmfmn  being  bat  aizteen  miUa.  Intennediate  fiuma  there 
doubtlaaa  are,  but  the  natml  arrangement  aeema  to  be  thna — 
a.  climactericaf  B,       Khasi  Hills. 

II.  geifon,  Th.  Khasi  Hills,  (a  dwarf  climactericn), 

M.  panta,  JS.*  Irawadi  valley. 

jET.  omartiMiaia,  B.  Daijiling. 

M,mophmu,B.        Hilla  North  of  l^xhoot  (Soomeyanr  hill), 
jr.  wkmUM,  B  •        Ditto  ditto. 
An  equal  amount  of  variation  ia  the  keel  may  be  often  remarked 
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B  if.  teteirmoj  B.  lome  •peoimens  of  which  in  my  ixmeision  are 
■tiuiigljr  keeled,  whilst  in  others  this  character  is  nearly  obsolete. 
WhaU'ver  may  be  tlioui^lit  however  of  my  uniting  sucli  (iissiinihir 
shells  sLi^  some  of  the  above,  better  grounds  exist  for  the  union  of  some 
which  now  follow. 

JET.  u^prendenMt  OoukU         Farm  caves  near  MauUnein. 

M.  eapeseenSf  B,  Ditto. 

JET.  TUkm,  Tk  Ditto. 

H.  castra,  B,  India,  Binna. 

H.  sanU,  JB.  Andanuinf^. 
which  is  I  think  merely  a  large  depressed  variety  of  H.  eattra  of 
fifteen  mills. 

JL  espiiium,  B.  Tributaiy  MehaU  of  Katak. 

H,  kariola,  B.  "Pega* 
I  agree  wiUi  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanfbrd  in  being  unable  to  find  any  dif- 
iBmoe  between  tiie  Katak  ebell  and  the  keeled  Tariety  of  H.  harioh 
from  Pegu,  save  a  trifling  superiority  of  size  in  the  former. 

fH.  Tranqueharicay  Fab,  Southern  India, 

p  i  II.  gemiru^atOf  Beck,  Ditto. 
5  J  H.  Ugiilatay  FerJ^  Upper  BengsU. 

H.  nUeUina,  ly^.  Central  India. 

JSr.  hMOa,  SuHoii.  IKtto. 
Of  these  sbeDs,  the  two  first  are  perbaps  tiie  least  defined,  and  the 
whole  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  each  other.  S.  liffulaia  is  the 
well  marked  depressed  form  found  in  Bengal  and  H.  buUnfa,  H.  of 
only  nineteen  mills,  in  diameter,  I  have  from  Mhow.  I  shall  now 
a  &w  novelties  which  have  lately  oocnrred  to  me. 


H 

< 


k^AMJLX  OSCJDUDM. 

YAOnruLira  Bthmabicvs,  H. 

Ooqxire  ekogato,  l«vi,  ante  «i  pone  ekganter  rokmdato,  colofe 

fuAco,  luinutissime  flavo  macnlato,  subter  albescente.  Pede  transversim 
TUfijoso,  totius  corporis  longitudinis,  sed  vix  a<i  quartam  parti  n»  latitu- 
dinis  attingente.  Tentaculis  quatuor  ;  binis  supcrioribiis  fuscis,  ocu- 
fifiBtis  ;  inlsrioribiia  minus  elongatis  qnamqnam  robustis,  et  papillam 
fetoaetilem,  seam  aentiMuno  pnsditam,  sobter  gereotibus. 

Habital  b  locia  hnmidis  apud  Bangooo,  Pegu,  Thaiet*mio,  Ac. 

Longitttdinc;  SO  miUst 
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This  slug  b  protfy  common  at  Rangoon  and  is  fonnd  harbouring 
onder  potsheidsy  bricks  and  rabbish  in  moist  spots. 

Family  Limacidje. 

LiMAX  vmiDis,  Til. 

Corpon,"  t'xpanso,  pf  no  acuminato,  ilavo  cinen^).  Pallio  magno,  ljEt<J 
colorato  viridi-lUvo  limonis.  Tentivculis  superioribus,  longis,  pallidis, 
oculofl  parvos  ni^os  gcrentibus  ;  ct  lined  pallide  smaragdinA  ad  baein 
Dotatis.   Tentaculis  inferioribus  minutissimis. 

Habitat  inter  folia  in  dnmetis  marinis  **  mangroTO**  dictis  apud 
littns  Pegucnse,         fines  prorinctai  Arracan. 

This  eleij'ant  little  limax  is  very  active  and  creeps  about  briskly  oa 
the  green  foliiigc  of  the  salt  swamps,  which  {i.  e.  the  leaves)  it 
resembles  in  colour. 

In  mj  last  paper  I  included  two  limaces,  L,  Memmm  and  L,  Ben' 
jfdtenm  of  which  I  unfortunatelj  have  no  descriptions.  The  first  is 
a  hurge  blaisk  slug  firom  Hoshungabad,  the  other  a  small  grey  blug 
from  Binajpur. 

IIOPLITES. 

This  genus  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  some  large  slugs,  common 
at  Teria  Ghat  near  Sylhet.  I  have  unfortunately  no  notes,  but  the 
animal  is  like  Vitrina  and  doser  perh^w  to  that  groi^  than  to  the 
dogs.  It  has  a  tough  membranous  plate  on  the  centre  of  the  back, 
oonspicuoos  in  the  Hving  animal,  but  no  shelly  plate.  Its  total  length 
is  about  two  inches. 

Tx-fOLY  Helioidji. 
ViTBarA  PionEirsia,  Th. 

Animale  pallide  lutescente  anteriori  parte  corporis  yiresoente; 
posteriori  tamen  Inteo-flayesoente.   Tentaonlis  superioribus  longis  et 

cum  cervicc  virescentibus :  inferioribtis  parvulis ;  Pallio  granulate* 
•    cutis  ans^rina?  modo  ;  fusoo,  testam  omniuo  fere  obtegente.  Caudali 
papilla  nulla.    Longitudine  80  mills. 

Testis  elongate,  halitoidoA,  politA,  subdiaphan& ;  margine  tenni, 
nresoento;  reliqua  parte  flavesoente^  et  juxta  apicem  solidiswimsm 
albeicente.  Long.  15.  Lat.  9.  Alt.  4  mills.  Habitat  in  hmnidis  locis 
propc  Pegu.  This  species  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  V.  Gigas,  B. 
which  it  resemblcfi  in  miniature  aud  is  rcmaikablc  for  its  very  solid 
cslumcUa  aod  apex. 
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VlTBTirA  CHBTSTIANiB,  Th. 

Testa  sub-Ljlubosa,  tenui,  |H)lita,  diaphaiui,  uiticla,  supra  costulate 
striat'i,  inlra  plauiorc.  Colore  succiueo.  Apice  pallido,  vix  clevatius- 
c'ulo.  Ptfipherii  rotundata.  Apertura  parum  obliqua.  Anfractibui 
84  lente  cvMeentibiu.   Long.  18.  Lat.  11.  Alt.  3  millB. 

Habitet  in  imwiHg  Andunaniois. 

I  hasm  much  pleasure  in  naming  tbia  shell  alter  the  ladj  of  the 
piesent  Governor  of  the  settlement,  Lieut.-Col.  Tytler,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  in  pleasinij^  rcinenibranei'  of  my  sojourn  at  i'ort  Blair  in 
his  hospitable  iuani»iou.  it  it>  of  tbe  same  type  as  V.  Bcnsoni,  Pfr.  but 
is  st  oDoe  distinguished  from  all  species  1  am  acquainted  with  by  ita 
rich  brown  oolour. 

HXLIX  ECVL,  Th. 

TestA  augoste  umbilieatA,  depresso  oonoidea,  leyi,  tenni,  striaiultl, 

eoDeolore  fusca.  Apice  obtuso.  Anfractibus  box,  tarde  crescentibus, 
c-onvexiu*culij5,  ultimo  non  descendente.  Apertura  obliqua- Perijstoraato 
rtt  to,  tenui,  juxta  umbilicum  leviter  reflexo.  Long.  16.5,  Lat.  15,  Alt. 
&5  rnilis.  Habitat  in  insulis  AndamanioiB.  This  shell  seems  a  J^anina 
sad  somewhat  reeaUs  JV.  temyktea^  Dh*  bat  is  a  more  tomid  species. 

8nXFTAXI8  BlAXVOBDI,  Th. 

IMA  perrofat&,  depress^,  OTali-oblongd,  oblique  costulatft,  striatft* 
translucerite  ;  spira  obtuse  conoidea.  Antractibus  scsqui-tjuinquc  non 
aui,nilatirf.  Apertuni  obliqua,  subcjuadrato-oblonga :  lamella  parietali 
u&a  et  dente  singulo  in  media  parte  supenoris  marginis.  Peristomate 
tipanso,  juxta  umbilicum  reflexiusculo,  marginibns  callo  tenui  inter* 
dam  jnnotia.  Yanetas  xeperitur  dente  carens.  Long.  7.5  Lat.  6.0 
AU.  4.0  mills.  Habitat  montibus  Arskanensibus  provincift  Pegu.  8, 
Andamam^,  B.  peraffinis,  sed  differt  dente  marginali,  apertura,  et 
umbilicu  parum  apertiore.  Ab  S.  Birmanicaf  lil.  diU'ert  forma  minus 
globosa,  apertura  et  minore  magnitudino. 

Stbei'taxis  Bibhanica.    W.  Blanlbrd,  (in  MSS.). 

Teet&  perforate,  oTali-oblong&,  depresse-globosl^  l»n»  flavesoente, 
disphanii  spiri  ohtose  oonoideA.  Anfinotibna  sex  conTeziusculis,  levi- 
ter ooftnlate  striatis ;  ultimo  snbter  bBvigato,  et  circnm  nmbilicum 
eompfcsse-angalato.  Suturft  profundi.  Apertnrft  perobliquu,  sul)- 
triangulari-quadriita.  Dente  parietali  unico,  magno,  alteiutjue  par- 
▼ulo,  in  parto  anteriori  marginis  superioris  posito.  l*eristomate 
upaoio,  reflcxiusculo.   Long.  U.O.  Lat.  G.O.  Alt.  5.0  mills.  Varietas 
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minor  inTenitur  dente  marginali  carena.   Long.  8  niilli.  HibitaA, 
F^gu.   Var  mmor  prope  fontes  fluminii,  Pegu  diotL 
A  single  specimen  of  tbb  shell  was  TeoeiYed  by  me  from  Mr.  W.  T. 

Blanford,  and  1  subs(.«jutntly  found  two  specimens  of  the  smaller  variety. 
It  very-  closely  approaches  <S'.  JJlanfurdi,  Th.  and  S.  Andamanica,  but 
is  not  so  depressed  in  form,  and  it  differs  from  8.  Fetiti  chiefly  in  its 
more  triangularly  quadrate  mouth,  marginal  tooth  and  smaller  aize^ 
(my  largest,  aYerage,  and  smallest  qpeoimens  oC  S,  JPetiH  measuring 
in  length  respectiTely,  14.11  and  9  mills.). 

The  distinction  however  between  these  shells  is  only  soAdent  to 
constitute  a  well  marked  race.  <9<  JBlan/'ordi,  Th.  ranging  witii  S. 
Andamanica,  and  S.  Birmanica,  Bl.  with  its  ally  S.  JBetiti, 

Clausilia  Masoni,  Th. 

Testft  arcuato-rimata,  fusiformii  toiui,  costulate-striat£^,  pallide  cos- 
tanel.  Apice  intacto.  Suturl  ezcaraUL  Anfiractibus  deoem,  sab-pl»« 
nstiB,  ultimo  augustiore,  supra  apertnnm  fortiter  striato,  yiakm^ 
suturam  tomk,  lanmus  interioris  onrsum  monstnate,  notato.  LuneUA 
distinsti ;  interdnm  non.  Iiumellis  quinque,  duabus  parietafibus  te- 
nuibus,  dijstinctis,  intus  connivontibus  ;  reliquorum  binis  fortibus  ad 
aperturam  divergeutibus ;  terti;\  ])ost  lunellan  valde  tenui,  incon- 
spicu4.  A  perturb  rotundato-auriformi-eolut&.  Pcristomate  expanse, 
lefleziasculo.   lioogitudinis  21  ad  29  mills.  Latitudinb  4  ad  5  miUa. 

HalMtai  prope  Tongfaoo  in  montibna  inter  Provinoiaa        et  Mar* 

This  speoiea  vanes  somewhat  In  sine  and  some  specimens  havu 

a  more  slender  spire  than  others.  I  have  named  it  in  compliment 
to  the  Rev.  F.  Mtison,  D.D.,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  sj>eci- 
mens,  and  whose  succew,  among  the  wild  Karen  tribes,  will  ever  cautn; 
his  name  and  that  of  his  talented  and  energetic  wife,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  missionary  kbourers  in  tiie  East. 

Familt  Ctclobtoiudji. 
OrcKOFHoxirs  abtrbiticvs,  Th. 

Testa  unibilicata,  turbinata,  solidissimH,  striata,  lineisijue  spiralibus 
flexuosis  obscure  decussattl ;  subhevi,  non  ])olitri,  fusronte  castanca 
fascia  latft,  albd  median&y  interdum  circumdata.  Inteixluui  colore  <>m- 
nino  alb&,  spira  pallide  csstam^A,  et  fascia  parvA  castaiwA  sub^mediana 
omatA.  Aniractibtts  quinque  conveus,  hiuid  tarde  orescentibua ;  ulti- 
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no  vilde  cspaci,  rotundato.  ApertmA  oucnlari.  PeEutomate  expanw^ 
Kflexnucnlo,  valde  mcramato,  oontinuo,  rntos  flavo,  interdum  DaaruT 

iescente.    A  pice  pallide  piirpurasconto-rubicundtlla* 

Lont;.  52,  Lat.  39,  Alt.  37  mills.    Apcrtura  29  mills. 

Habitat  in  collibiis  ncmorosis  circum  Xontes  flumiuis  Pegii  dicii. 
A  very  solid  shell  with  the  surface  rarely  in  good  condition  and  rather 
ipaml/  diatrikmtod.  It  is  barely  eo  globose  as  CJUeidlabritf  B.  to 
vbieh  it  18  neatly  allied,.aod  firam  which  it  di£BB»  iii  scolptiire^  fofm 
and  greater  solidify. 

With  respect  to  O.  ptUenty  Bl.  I  find  myself  unable  to  regard  it  as  a 
♦liiitinct  species  or  even  nice,  but  merely  as  an  individual  variety  ot"  C. 
fuJguraiua^  Pf.  as  1  have  no  where  observed  it  sufficiently  numerous 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light.  Another  marked  variety  of  C.ful' 
fwmim  also  ocenri  with.a  large  thin  shell  and  white  or  cwnileseent 
leristome^  in  some  places  not  rarely :  hut  it  is  deariy  an  individual 
variety  of  the  predominant  Conn.  Both  these  varieties  are  good  illustrik 
tioDs  of  how  races  originate,  and  [become  P]  eventually  what  most 
pystcmatlsts  would  rcf^^ardas  distinct  spccios  ;  not  as  some  would  argue, 
by  change  ellected  by  migi'ation,  or  enforced  to  meet  clianL,'cd  condi- 
UoDs  of  good  climate  or  the  Like,  but  by  individual  aberration,  and 
the  cotemporaneous  np-growth  of  aberrant  individuals  into  races  and 
sveatuattj  species^  as  the  Darwinian  most  cotroctly  asserts :  but  not 
ai  fiur  as  I  can  see  by  any  pressure  of  physical  conditions  co-rolatively, 
M  the  Darwinian  theory  no  loss  incomictly  argues.  Some  other  prin- 
ciple, than  of  mere  dcpendance  on  {>l\>^4ioal  conditions,  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  before  the  {)rol»lem  of  what  -rovorns  variation,  or  in  other. 
worrL;  the  "  origin  of  species"  can  be  rt^arded  as  satisfactorily  solved. 

pL  PiNA  Blanfobhi,  Th. 

TeetA  pupinnformi,  politisiiimAi  ilavescente-come&.  Anfractibua 
^joinqae.  Peristomate  albo»  non  eipanso.   Canalibus  albis.  Long, 
Diam  8 mills.  Habitat,  Pegu. 

This  species  was  Cbrwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bhuiford  as  a  pos- 
sible vari«'ty  of  P.  Pe^uensis,  U.  It  is  intermediate  in  its  characters 
and  attpect,  betwc<'n  P.  Prr/ufiini.s-,  H.  and  P.  artata^  B.,  to  tlie  latter  of 
which  it  more  closely  approaches  in  the  shape  and  unreflectc<l  lorm  of 
its  peristome.  Whilst  in  fact  P.  Blanfordi  ranks  naturally  as  a  near 
ally  of  P.  flfM«,  B.,.  P.  P^yMansM,  B.  holds  a  simiUyr  relation  to  P* 
sraJb,  B^  and  it  is  questionable  if  all  four  species  will  not  prove  jbo  be 
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eqtially  connected ;  P.  Peguenmt  coming  between  P.  artata  and  P. 
ttruia. 

P.  Arula,  B.    P.  Peguenn9,B!  P.  Artata,  B.   P.  Blan/ardi,  Tk^ 

P<)MA'ri  \8  Peoi  ense,  Th. 

Tosta  auguste  sive  obtccte  umbilieatft,  turritii,  costulate  striata, 
tranBlucente,  flave8cent«-conie&.  Apice  obtu»o,  Uevi.  Anfrnctibus  sep* 
tem  ave  ooto,  tumidia,  lente  ereeoentibiui.  ApertuiA  Bab-circukri. 
PeristomAte  diqpKd,  eitm  bnmasiine  ezpamo,  intuft  eontiniuH  onnoy. 
juxta  ratoram  Wviter  inoiBa   Opcreulo  tenni  ooniecK 

Lonia:.  10.  Lat.  8.5  mflb.   Apertara  2.5  milk. 

Tiabitat  in  nionte  marmom),  caveruoso,  baud  procul  a  Gwa,  paga 
littorc  Pe^tinsi. 

Tbis  Poniatiiu*  is  aec<>mpanie<l  at  tbe  Limestoae  hill  lu-arGwa  by  the 
following  gheUs  which  I  give  to  illustrate  the  range  of  »ime  of  them. 
Helii  delibnita,  B,  Oydophorua  Theobaldianus^  Bl 

H.  tezfcrin%  B.  Leplopoma  aq>iniis,  B. 

H.  honetta,  Gould.  Pupina  aitate,  B. 

H.  castra,  B.  Alycena  aoepticus,  Bi 

H.  rotatoria,  V.  d.  Biisch.  (small).     Hy<lr(K'eiia  pyxis,  11 
H.  bascuuda,  B.  var.  l)i]ilou]iuatiiia. 
H.  gratulans,  Bl.  Holi<  iim. 

Plectofiylia  plectostoma,  B.  PomatiaB  f  eguenae^  Th. 

Bulimiis  patuB»  B.  (alender  var.) 
B.  gracilis,  Hutton. 
Cryptoeoma  pmstans,  Gould. 
Strt'piaxi8  Burniaiiiea,  Th. 

The  Diplommatina  I  have  not  matle  out,  a8  I  got  no  good  speci- 
mens. The  Helicina  is*  very  variable,  and  ia  I  have  no  doubt  M, 
Andomaniea^  B.  but  two  distinct  varieties  occur,  differins:  ehiedy  in 
nae,  and  boih  unallflr  than  the  type,  (as  I  regaid  it)  from  Fori  Blair, 
but  as  some  of  tiieae  ahella  may  have  been  deaeribed  befiMe,  I  rafimin 
from  naming  them.  They  aie  respeotivelj  five  and  nz  mOla.  diameter 
whilst  the  type  meaBiiree  eight  milla.  From  t^e  Andam  ans,  howevCT, 
I  have  a  single  small  Helicina,  smaller  than  either  of  thosv  from  the 
mainland,  and  I  believe  all  four  forms  are  merely  racet*,  all  merging 
into  each  other,  but  my  sole  specimen  has  gone  home  to  Mr.  Benson, 
who,  from  its  vast  discrepancy  in  size  fimn  the  type  he  is  acquainted 
with,  will  probably  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.   Maitd  ego* 
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I  eMBoi  coBolnde  thk  paper  withoai  offering  a  few  remftrki  on  the 
wmatgaattai  propo0ed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blsnford,  for  the 
HelicidooB  groups  in  the  Annals  and  MaL^azluc  of  Natural  History  for 
February,  1863.  The  division  of  the  whole,  into  two  j^^reat  groups  or 
8ECTI05S, — A  marked,  by  bavinii;  the  mucous  pore  at  the  truncated 
extremity  with  a  raperimpending  lobe,  and — B  having  the  mucous 
povein  the  ekMigated  noa-trunoate  extremity,  devoid  of  an  overhanging 
lolie, — ^ia  a  natoral  and  ptobably  well  marked  one»  bat  I  think  a  atill 
fitfthor  rertrietion  of  the  term  Naainai  than  that  lir.  Blanford  haa 
adc^yted,  is  called  for  in  any  natural  clanification. 

We  there  find  (loc.  cit.)  aliells  ol'  two  very  naturally  divided  types 
all  range«l  together  under  Nan  IN  ^  or  its  subgenuH  Maceociilamys, 
B.  iiloatrated  re8pe<^tively  by  the  species,  VUrinouh'ft,  lubrica  and 
fdum§  on  the  one  hand,  and  pamaa  and  limilar  unpolished  abeUa  on 
the  other.  ▲  more  natural  anaogement  would  auiely  be  to  reatriot 
the  term  Nanina  to  those  shells  of  the  great  Section  A  possessing  a 
polished  epidermis,  of  which  N.  mirinoid&B  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tvjx',  indieatory  as  such  a  condition  of  the  surface  usually  is,  of  cither 
hihrieatory  tcMitacular  prooesses  attached  to  the  nioutli,  as  in  the  type, 
or  of  close  relations  to  the  more  typical  species  so  provided. 

This  separation  effected,  the  remainder  form  a  natural  grovtp  of 
whkh  jMMa  maj  serve  as  a  type,  but  want  of  nU  books  of  Niferencet 
prevents  my  offering  any  generic  name,  which  a  little  research  will 
soon  supply.  In  this  Section  A,  it  may  be  remarked  that  BCr.  BUn- 
ford  includes  IT.  Itffulata,  whilst  H.  l^wiquebariea  and  its  allies  he 
ranges  tinder  Soction  li. 

In  the  prei^^nt  paper  I  have  ineluued  them,  from  a  intMe  study  of 
the  shells,  under  one  grouj*,  (Galaxias),  which  1  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  do  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Blauford's  observations,  but  for  his 
ranari^  on  IT.  /ft^yloto,  which  '*  dbws  a  pauage  kUo  the  other  See* 
tiem"  It  is  therefore  probaUy  aberrant  to  some  extent  frm  Trai^ 
pubarica,  bnt  not  more  so  perhaps  than  from  the  group  with  which 
Mr.  Blanford  has  associated  it.  Mr.  Hlanford's  remark  on  the  simi- 
larity of  the  animals  of  H.  vittata^  Fer.  and  H.  fallncioga.  Fer.  is  inter- 
esting, as  a  shell  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford*  tends  t«o  connect 

>  • 

•  ff.  prorimat  F6t.  Besides  the  diaSBrenoe  in  fofin  JHT.  promma  has  a  while 
■Mor.  H.  viMoki  innuiably  brown  or  brofwnish  black  when  adult.   U.  V.  H. 
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theee  Meming  diMimilar  species.  H,  vUiaia  ie  a  Yeiy  Tariable  iheU 
as  the  fallowing  measmmeiitB  of  specimeiif  in  mj  oabmet  ikonr. 

A.  28  X  22  milk. 

B.  24  X  18  „ 

C.  20  Y,  18   „   £.   M.fallaeioM  14  >C  6  mills. 

D.  24  X  11  „ 

Specimens  A,  B  and  C  of  M.  viUaia  are  all  flrom  Ceylon.* 
A  being  a  rety  elevated       B  a  deiaessed  var,  and  0  tlie  oidinaiy 
«mall  w.  B  is  the  shell  receiTed  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  and 
though  white  and  more  of  the  form  of  H.fattaehBa  than  of  H,  vU- 

lata,  yet  it  must,  I  think,  be  chLssod  as  a  varix'ty  or  local  race  of  the 
•last.    Numerically  reduoed  the  proportions  are  nearly  tlms— 
A.  =  15       B.  =  10      C.  =  6      D.  =  6      E.  =  2 
So  that  if  allowvBoe  is  made  for  a  better  series  of  specimens  finm 
^rhicfa  measarements  might  be  made,  we  see  that  indiTidoals  of  the 
type  shell  A  andO  difi^  nearly  as  much  4h>m  each  other,  as  specimen 
E  (U.fallaeiota)  does  from  0.   But  this  method  of  stating  the  rela- 
tion, very  inadequately  represents  it,  D  having  the  aspect  and  size  of 
JET.  vittata,  with  the  precise  depressed  form  of  H.  fallacioita,  with 
whose  colourless  varieties  it  may  be  compared,  us  unlike  vitta/af  it  is 
colourless  and  white.    It  would  be  very  curious  if  intermediate  forms 
should  eventually  be  disooTered  more  closely  oonnectiBg  these  at  first 
tight  utteily  dissimilar  species  S,  vUtatn  and  R^faUaeiotn, 
Thaint  HBo,  October,  1868. 

*  I  may  add  to  this  list  the  extreme  measaremonta  of  specimens  in  my  own 
ooUeotion  shewing  stOl  gwmtor  Tariabflity. 

a  h  c 

Diam.  17  m.ni.  17  m.m.  29  m.m. 
Alt.     18  m.m.  ID  m.m.  22  m.in. 
Speoimen  o  is  of  uniform  chcstnat  brown,  h  white  with  fkhit  brown  bands 
anft  violet  apei«  e  white  with  flesh  ookredspsK.  fi.  JP.  B. 


Page 
864, 
355, 
868, 
867, 


Errata  in  Mr.  TheohaUrs  paper,  in  Xo.  4  of  18G3. 


line 

2, 
26, 

7, 
82, 


read 


Kvjng 

focal 
bora 


tiny, 
wild, 
vara. 


Page  line       Jor  read 

m,  1S»  BoriliB  Boutin. 

876,  li,  RfiiBoni  Barniaaa* 

876,  28,  AA^^r  B  add  sp. 

381,  10,  otniUa  nitolU. 
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On  AMeieiU  Imkm  Weightt.—Bif  £.  Thomas,  Esq, 

[The  subjoined  article  was  sketched,  with  »  view  to  the  limited 
iOiifltntion  of  the  saljeet  announced  in  its  title,  for  insertion  in  the 
Ifomismatio  Chronicle :  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  contents  have 
proved  in  the  progress  of  the  enquiry  to  relate  to  qncstionB  beyond 
the  Ifgitimute  .scoju;  of  tli;it  .Tourrial,  wliiK'  tliey  would  seem  well 
adapted  lor  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
that  I  have  revised  and  added  to  the  original  paper,  in  the  design  of 
its  simoltaneoas  publication  in  England  and  in  India.  I  am  the 
more  aazions  that  it  should  appear  in  the  latter  country,  as  there  alone 
cio  its  higher  lums  be  suitably  discussed ;  thence  also  must  we  seek 
a  due  definition  of  the  indigenous  plants  upon  whose  products  tliose 
weights  are  based,  and  a  determination,  hv  actual  comparison  of  grow- 
ing seeds,  of  the  initiatory  scheme  of  1  ndian  Metrology.  From  that 
continent  must  come  the  further  ethnological  and  philological  evi- 
dmoe,  which  is  to  determine  nuiny  of  the  questions  I  have  ventured  to 
niie.  Wherever  the  final  decision  may  be  pronounced,  it  is  clear  the 
witiK^flses  are  s^ll  mainly  in  the  land  whose  past  history  is  under 
investigation. — Edward  Tkomas]. 

The  attention  of  archieolot'ists  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the 
weights  and  measures  of  ancient  nations,  by  the  elaborate  work  of  M. 
Qne^,^  and  the  less  voluminous,  but  more  directly  interesting  article 
cfHr.  B.  8.  Poole,  on  the  Babylonian  and  other  early  metrologies.* 
At  the  present  day,  when  ethnological  inquiries  engross  such  an  un- 
precedented share  of  public  notice,  any  parallel  study  that  may  con- 
tribute by  material  and  tangible  evidence  to  check  erroneous,  or 
iuitably  aid  and  uphold  sound  thcnrics,  should  be  freely  welcomed, 
bowever  much  its  details  may  tlireaten  to  prove  tedious,  or  the  locality 
whence  its  data  are  drawn  may  be  removed  beyond  the  more  favoured 
circles  of  research. 

The  system  of  Indian  weights,  in  its  local  development,  though 
necessarily  possessing  a  minor  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
£uiopeau  world,  may  well  maiiitaiu  a  leading  position  in  the  general 

1.  "  Ep!»ai  Bur  lo8  Syst^mos  Metriqups  ot  Monetaires  des  AncieTUi  Peiq>le8," 
par  Don  V.  Qiioipo,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  VdM.  See  also  a  review  of  tJie  same^ 
Jottmoi  dM  HavanXs,  1861,  p.  229. 

X  ArtMe  •*  Wflighfts,"  Smith's  <*Diotioiiai7  of  the  Bible^"  LoDdoii»  1888^ 
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investigation,  on  the  ground  of  its  primitive  and  independent  oiganiia- 
tion,  and  the  very  ancient  date  at  which  itt  terma  were  embodied  and 
defined  in  writing ;  while  to  nnmiamatists  it  offers  the  exceptional 

interest  of  possessinfi;'  extant  equivalents  of  the  specified  weights  given 
in  the  arcliaie  documentary  record  which  Sanskrit  literature,  under  the 
regained  iacultj  of  interpretation  aetjuired  by  Western  scholars,  proves 
to  have  preserved  in  the  text  of  the  original  code  of  Hindu  law ;  as 
professedly  expounded  by  Mann,  and  incorporated  in  the  "  H^va 
Bharma  S^btra.*'  The  positive  epoch  ofthia  work  is  nndetermined: 
but  it  confessedly  represents,  in  its  precepts,  a  state  of  society  ooiwi- 
derahly  anterior  to  the  ultimate  date  ol"  their  collection  and  cotnmittal 
to  writing  while  the  body  of  the  compilation  is  assigned,  on  specu- 
lative^ grounds,  to  from  b.  c.  1280  to  B.  c.  880. 

It  is  a  singular  and  highly  suggestive  fact  that  nnmismatic  testi* 
mony  should  have  abready  taught  us  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  chief 
seat  of  andent  civilisation  in  northern  India,  to  the  westward  of  the 
upper  Jumna — a  tract,  for  ages  past,  relatively  impoverished.  For  such 
a  deduction  we  have  now  indirect,  hut  not  the  less  valuable,  historical 
authority,  derived  in  parallel  coiiu  idence  iVom  the  comparative  geo- 
gfi^hy  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  from  the  verbatim  text  of  Manu,  the 
integrity  of  which  seems,  for  the  major  part,  to  have  been  scrupulous- 
ly preserved. 

8,  I  trust  thiit  "Ruroponn  scholars  will  iifit  irnafjino  that  I  desire  to  jVimrn 
Mo^QflthenoM'  Btntumeiit,  that  iho  Iiuiiaiis  hmi  "  ti<>  writtou  laws."  (SMiiIk), 
XV.  c.  i.  §  53.)  This  ie,  indeod,  precisely  the  tesiiiaony — seeing  the  source  from 
Whence  it  was  derived— wo  should  expoct  fromwhsi  we  now  know  of  Brahmani* 
cal  policy.  A«  to  the  ruMition  "  who  nrv  i^omnt  oven  of  writitig,"  this  riili- 
cnlous  assertion  had  previously  been  uuilitied  by  the  mui*e  accuruU}  iuformauoa 
of  NearchuH  (Strabo,  xv.  Ol  i  §  67),  tnd  »  ftirUier  ooliolQsiTely  TelVrted  by  the 
incidental  evidence  contained  in  the  remarkable  passa^  in  the  same  work,  where 
it  is  8tat<Ml,  "At  tin*  Vx'fjinniii'^of  the  iimv  yi'iirnll  the  pliihwoplu'rs  re]>air  to  tbo 
king  at  the  gate,  and  anything  useful  wlach  they  Imve  cuminitt*»d  to  icrtttnyf 
or  mMorved  tending  ^  improve  the  prodnotione  of  the  earth,  Ao.  Ac  Ac,  is  thai 
publicly  doi'lan-d."  (xv  c.  I  §  39). 

4.  Mjix  MulhVH  "  Snnskrit  Lit^»rature,"  pp.  61,  62.  "The  code  of  Manu  is 
almost  the  ouly  work  in  Sanskrit  literature  which  has  as  yet  not  been  aasaiied 
bf  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity  of  everything  Indian." 

T'rotVs'^or  H.  II.  Wilson,  thouj^li  hesitatiuy:  to  admit  the  hiph  antiquity  of  (he 
entire  bulk  of  the  oomposition,  was  fully  pn  panxi  to  assij^n  many  |)assiige8  to  a 
date  "  at  leaelf  as  earty  as  800  s.o.— Prmniq)  h  '*  Essays,"  i.,  note.  p.  SSS.  See 
also  Professor  Wils<m'B  tmn.slution  of  the  "  Kik  Vo<la  Sauhita,"  i.  p,  xlvii. 

M.  Vivien  do  St.  Martin  plac<>s  Manu  under  "  la  p<'ri<Mh'  dos  (mips  ht^iniqucSt'* 
V  e.,  between  the  twolftli  and  thirteeuth  cuuLurics  u.  c,  and  the  liuddhist  epoch 
B  c,  643.—**  B'inde  snr  la  G^ographie  et  lea  Populations  prinitiTea  de  1'  Imds^'* 
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Tbe  most  piolifie  field  among  the  faToured  resorts  of  our  nativ<» 
eoin-coneetors,  in  olden  time,  dumoed  to  be  the  ezaet  section  of  the 

eoantrv  constitutini^  the  Brahmdvarfa  of  the  Hindu  lawgiver ;  and 
TJtanesicar — since  so  celebrated  in  the  ann-.ils  of  tlie  hin'l,  as  the 
battle-field  of  successive  coutending  hosts — contributed,  at  its  local 
fairs,  manj  of  the  choiceit  specimens  of  the  inceptive  currencies.  lu 
tine  vegioD  the  Aiyans  appear  to  haive  almost  lost  their  separate 
identity,  and  to  Ixn  eommenoed  the  transitional  process  of  merging 
their  ethmc  indiTidnalitj  amid  the  resident  population,  though  still 
ssserting  religions  and  incidentally  political  supremacy.  Such  a  state 
of  tbinuTH  seems  vividly  sliadowed  forth  in  the  ethnolopfical  detinitions 
preserved  in  Manu  ;  and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  more  tlum  a 
mere  eoincideace,  that  the  ge(^apliical  distribution  of  the  limits  of 
Brakmartki^  as  distmguished  from  Brakmdvarta"  in  the  same  pas- 
ssge,  should  so  nearly  be  identical  with  the  general  boundaries  I  have 
abeadly  traced,  firom  independent  sources,  for  the  spread  of  the  Bactri- 
an  alphabet  in  its  Southern  course. 
I  reproduce  my  latest  obsenmtions  on  this  subject* 

"The  Bactrian,  ▲nan,  or  Arianisa  slphsbet,  unlike  its  southem  oonicm- 
pomy,  the  Indian  Pili,  htm  no  pretansfam  whntewr  to  an  indigenous  migina. 
tMMi  s  It  would  seen  to  bare  aooompaniod  or  foUoired,  in  its  arahaic  and  imper> 
het  tbrm,  the  Aryan  immigration  firom  Media,  based  ss  it  manifestly  is  npon 
SB  alphahat  oognato  with  the  Phflonioian.  We  are  unable  to  trace  its  pvogres- 
sbe  adaptation  from  the  scanty  literal  rigns  of  early  Semitic  writing;  ss  we 
first  find  tt^  in  an  advanced  stage  of  matoratton,  in  an  inacription  on  tho 
Kapardigiri  rook  in  tho  Peahiwar  valley  (lat.  04*'  20f,  long.  72^  IS')*  where  it 
smbodiea  the  substance  of  the  edicts  of  Aioka,  whose  corresponding  mani* 
fSestoes  in  the  Indian>PiUi  character  are  so  lai^gely  distriboted  over  tho  continent 
of  India,'  and  the  general  date  of  whose  incision  may  be  approDmatirely  fixed 
at  S46  B.C.*.  How  mucli  further  sonth  this  character  may  have  penetrated  at 
this  period  wo  have  no  dinH>t  evidence  to  show,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  same  king  Asoka  simultaneonsly  retains  the  Indian  proper  alphabet  in  bin 
SMmmental  inscriptions  at  lUusrabad'  and  at  Khalsi,*  near  the  d^boucA^nwat 

5.  Rock  Inscriptions  : — 1.  Giniir,  in  Guzorat.  2.  Khalsi,  on  the'  Upper  Jumua. 
8.  Dhanli,  in  Cntlack.    4.  Nan^nm,  in  Ganjam.    6.  TUiabra,  in  Jaipur. 

Uonolithic  inscriptions:-  1.  Kbizrabad,  on  iho  Uppor  .Inmnrv.  2.  Moortit 
nx>th  moved  to  Delhi).  3.  Allahibad.  4.  BikUua^  in  Sarun.  6.  Mattiah,  in 
iho.  fcame  locality. 

6.  •*  Joam.  Boyal  Asislie  8oe,*'  nr.  101  $  «*  Prinsep's  Essays,"  u.  15,  et  seq, 

7.  "Prinaep'K  Ks8avs."  ii.  :\-2v. 

&  **  JoanL  As.  Soc.  ikmfial, '  imi,  p.  99. 
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of  tho  Jnmnn  from  (ho  Himalaya  range ;  while  the  omplojmeni  of  the  latter 
character  by  Agathoclcs  and  PanuUeon  would  imply  its  currency  within,  or 
proximately  south  of  the  proraioe  of  Arachofifw  Then  again,  certain  coins  of  a 
kiii<;<l()in  on  the  Upper  Jomius  portaining  to  a  native  dynasty  of  indctorminote 
(lutn,"  but  whose  epoch  may  not  be  very  disumtly  removed  from  the  period 
under  review,  are  found  to  be  inscribed  with  the  Arian  character  on  the  ons 
surface,  with  a  corresponding  Impend  in  Indian-Ptli  on  tho  reverse.  In  this 
instance  also,  the  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  was  the 
alphabet  of  the  mint  artificers,  while  the  former  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  constituted  tho  official  writing  of  tho  ruling  classes.  Under  this  view, 
it  may  be  conji'ctured  that  the  Arian  palax)graphy  encroached  upon  aud  inter- 
mingled with  the  indigenous  system  of  letters  as  tho  dominant  Northern  races 
cxt^mded  their  dominions,  in  succcHsivc  waves,  further  into  Hituliistan,  till  tho 
intrusive  al|)habot  reached  Mathura,  (lut.  21°  30',  long.  77°  iS'),  which  is  the 
lowest  point  at  which  any  indicaiiuns  of  its  progress  are  to  bo  found.***  Whence, 
however,  it  was  speedily  to  bo  thrown  back,  and  very  shortly  superseded  and 
extinguished  by  its  more  flexible  an  1  c  >iigmoilS  aiWOOIfttfl  o£  UuiigOOOOB  growth." 
(Numiamatio  Chronicle^  1863,  p.  230.*  *> 

As  I  have  claimed  for  the  Pre-Airan  Tndtanfi  the-  independent  de» 
velopment  ol  uu  ul|jliubct  specially  contrived  ior,  and  udapted  to,  their 


9.  *  Coins  of  Knnanda,  **  Ariana  Antiqna,**  pi.  xr.      28 ;  ^'Frinsep's  B«y>»* 

i.  p!.  iv.  fi^'.  1  p.  203;  Ibid.,  ii.  ]>.  l.xix.  fig.  Ifi. 

10.  Matltura  /)i«rrip( ton,  dated  in  Hactriau  figures,  "  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal," 
1861,  p.  427;  Onnit,  Prinsep'e  BiSJiys,"  u.  197. 

IL  I  re<-Hpitii]ato  the  leading  inscriptions  in  this  alphabei : — 1.  Hidda  (No* 
13),  near  Jclialabad,  in  Afi^haniatan.  An  earthen  jar,  having  an  Arian  inwrijK 
tion,  written  in  ink,  aud  dated  in  tho  year  8.  Ariana  Antiqna,"  p.  lii,  and 
plate,  p.  268.  8.  A  steatite  ▼ase  from  BimMn  (Jellalabad),  with  a  legend 
strotch^d  on  its  surface,  undated.    "Ariana  Antiqna,"  j^p.  r>2,  70,  pi.  ii.  fij;.  1 ; 

I'rinHcp's  Esnays,"  i.  107,  pi.  vi.  3.  Tho  Wardak  (30  miles  W.  of  KsbiU). 
Brass  Vase,  now  in  the  India  Museum,  inscribed  with  dottrd  li'ttors,  dated  in 
the  year  &!,  and  recording  the  name  of  Hashka,  the  OOHPKI  of  the  coinn; 
Bcr.  Arinna  Anli-iiia,"  p.  118;  I'rinarp,"  i.  104,  pi.  X;  "  Journ.  As.  Soc. 
Ben^Ml,"  No.  iv.  ot  1861  j  Journ,  Koyal  As.  Soc.,"  xx.  37.  The  Taxila  i'latob 
dated  78,  records  the  name  of*'  Moga,"  identified  with  the  Hoa  of  the  coins; 
•*  Num.  Chifin.,"  Ua<-trian  List,  No  xxv.  5.  ManilcAala  Stone  Slab  (now  in  tho 
Bibliothequo  linpri  iiilo,  Taris),  dated  in  the  year  18,  lontains  the  designation  of 
Kanishka;  "rriusep's  Essays,  i.  pi.  ix.  j  "  .Jom  n.  iloyal  As.  Sihj."  xx.  251. 
From  the  same  site  was  obtained  the  Brass  Cylinder  now  in- the  British  Muse- 
ura ;  **  Prinsep,"  pi.  vi.  To  tlu'jje  may  be  mlded  two  inscript  ions  from  tho 
Ynsnfzai  coimtry,  one  dated  60;  "Journ.  As.  Soc.  Hentjal,"  1854,  p.  705; 

I'l  inscp,"  i.  pi.  ix. :  and  the  bi-Uteral  iuscription  at  Kangra  (Arian  and  Indo* 
F<1i),  ''Prinsep,"  i.  159,  pi.  ix. 

r'riie  mention  of  OOHPKI  reminds  me,  that  (Jen.  Cunningham  has  complainnd 
in  our  Journal,  of  my  having  given  the  credit  of  the  idoniiilcation  of  thai  name 
with  Hushka^  to  another.  1  have  already  taken  the  vary  eoriiest  op|X)rtunity  of 
correct  ing  this  unintentioaial  error  (Journal  AsmtiqUA.  Octobre  1868.  p.  ^'^7  ) 
1  availed  myself  of  Uw  same  occusiqpi  to  wjprw  my  r^groi  that  1|  my8elf«h»^ 
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own  lingual  reqiiirements,^  nmilarly  it  oan  be  shown,  from  as  valid 
intenial  indications,  that  they  originated,  altogether  on  their  own  soil, 

that  which  has  so  often  proved  a  nation's  una.-o.iilablt'  iieritage  of  its 
indigenoiLs  civilisation — a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
retained  its  primitive  identity  in  the  presence  of  the  dominant  exotie 
nationality.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  intrusive  Aijans,  at  whatever 
period  their  advent  is  to  be  placed,  met  and  encountered  a  people, 
abeady  dwelling  in  the  land,  of  £ur  higher  domestic  civilisation  and 
material  eolture  than  themselves.  Whether  th^  eventnal  supremacy 
was  due  to  undiminished  northern  energy,  animal  physi(jue,  or  mental 
subtlety,  does  not  concern  us  at  present  ;  but  inuependent  of  the 
inner-life  evidences  to  that  effect,  a  parallel  iui'ereuce  might  be  drawn 
fiom  tha  indirect  data  of  the  contrasted  tenor  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Big  Yeda,^  which  while  indicating  a  crude  social  condition,  refer 
almost  ezdosively  to  the  eoontiy  of  the  Seven  Bivers ;  whereas  Manu, 
at  a  date  but  moderately  subsequent,!^  associates  the  fiu*  higher  pro- 
gress manifested  in  the  body  of  the  work  with  a  more  easterlv  seat  of 
autboritj,  and  while  asserting  no  community  with  things  or  people 
beyond  or  to  the  westward  of  the  Saraswati,  airogates  for  the  existing 
tiprosentativea  of  the  Aryans  a  dominance  over  kindred  kingdoms 
estending,  in  the  opposite  direction,  down  the  Ganges  to  Kanaig^ 
Bat,  in  demanding  credence  for  the  simple  gift  of  invention  arising 
out  of  manifest  wants  among  the  already  thrice  commixed,  and  iu  so 

failcti  to  do  homafTP  for  a  rectificjition  of  his,  to  which,  he,  I  understand,  nttaclios 
•onewhat  of  undue  importance,  Uiat  is  to  say,  the  aubstitation  of  un  M.  in  the 

tee  of  Jhiinsep'e  P,  as  tlie  tUrd  consonant  in  the  name  of  Toramana  (J.  A.  8. 
fiL  68S).  It  might  havo  boon  necessary,  in  early  days,  to  reclaim  titles  to 
discoveries  made  by  Lieut.  A.  Ctmningham,  (J.  A.  S.  B.  185^1-,  p.  714.)  but  Hiirclvr 
tbe*  Bays'  of  the  ArchttK>logioii  Surveyor  to  the  Govt,  of  India  can  aSurd  to 
kae  a  fikded  leaf  with  scant  damage  to  the  green  oirolet !] 
12.  Prinsep'a  "  Essays,"  London,  1858,  ii.  W  ;  Num.  Cliron.,  1863,  p.  226. 
18.  Wils^on,  "  Hi;^'  Veda  Sanhita,"  iiL  pp.  xviii.  xix.,  London,  iSf.?;  Vivien  St. 
Martin,  "  K'tude  aiir  la  Uik>graphie  •  •  •  d'apies  les  Uynius  Vi  diques,"  Paris, 

ma,  p.  89. 

14.  "  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,"  1802,  p.  40  ;  ^h\x  MuII.t's  J\vr  Veda,"  pn*. 
face  to  text,  iv.  pp.  xxv. — xxxiv.  "  The  traditional  position  of  the  solstitial 
(x^itit^,  as  recorded  hi  tiie  Jyottiba,"  is  calcolated  bj  Arohdeaoon  Pn»tt  to  refer 
to  llHl  (i.e.,  and  by  the  Rev.  R.  Main  to  1186  B.C.  See  also  {>.  Ixxxvii.  on  the 
Sabjfct  of  It.'tjtN  v'H  date,  1 12  I    5  B.C. 

Fur  specniauve  dates  concerning  tho  Vedas,  see  also  Max  MiUler,  "  Sanslcrit 
LH."  pp.  244,  8U0,  Ac. ;  WUsoo,  **  Rig  Veda,"  i.  47,  ii.  1 ;  Bt.  Martin,  p.  six. ; 

Barthelemy  St.  H ilairo, /ourna/  »/<■*•  Suvmf^,  18G1,  p.  53;  Dr.  Martin  Uangi 
*'AiUtfcjra  Bialuuona,"  Bombay,  1863 ;  Uuldstud^cr,  "  r«niui,"  p.  72,  Ac 
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far  improved^  local  inhabitants,  as  opposckl  to  the  Aiym  asBumption 
of  the  introduction  of  all  knowledcje,  I  am  bv  no  mean;!  |)rv|)ared  to 
contend  tliiit  tlie  doniii-ilvMl  rrices  ^lined  nothinj:^  in  return.  The  very 
CM)ntaet  of  inilependently-wrou^'ht  ctvilisations,  to  whatever  point  each 
had  progressed,  could  not  fail  mutually  to  advantage  both  one  and  the 
eiher ;  the  question  to  be  aaked  is,  which  of  the  two  was  best  pre* 
paced  to  receive  new  lights,  and  to  utilise  and  incorporate  the  inoi* 
dental  advantages  within  their  own  body  politic  ?  The  obvious  resolt 
in  this  ease,  though  denoting  the  surrender  by  one  nation  of  all  their 
marked  in.livithiality,  ])y  no  means  inij  lies  that  they  did  not  carry 
with  them  tlieir  inlluenco,  and  a  |H>\veiiui  one  moreover,  and  afl'eet 
materially  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom,  at  the  end  of 
their  wanderings,  they  introduced  a  priestlj  absolutism,  which  has 
progressively  grown  and  increased  rather  than  lost  power  till  very 
recently  over  all  India. 

But  here  again  a  most  impf>rtant  query  fbre^  itself  upon  our  con- 
sideration. The  Arvans  are  aiknowledsed  to  have  l>etvn  in  a  very  bar- 
baruus  state  on  thi  ir  lirst  entry  into  the  land  of  the  ISapta  i^indhu.^^ 
It  is  not  known  how  long  a  period  they  consumed  in  tFaversing  six 
out  of  the  seven  streams,  or  what  opportunities  may  have  been 
afforded  fat  social  improvement  during  the  movement ;  but  even  by 
their  own  showing  in  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  llig  Veda,  the  Aryans, 
when  they  ha<l  reached  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati,  were  still  but  very 
imperfectly  civilised.  Tlie  Dafit/u«,  or  indigenous  races,  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  in  tl»c  Punjanh,  may  well  aUo  have  l)een  in  a 
comparatively  undeveloped  stage  of  national  progress ;  while  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdoms  on  the  Jumna  seem  to  have  been  fiur  ad- 
yanced  in  civil  and  political  refinement.^?   is  it  not»  therefore,  ponrible, 

1.").  *'  We  have  thorrforo,  acrnrtling  to  tlip  vJc-ws  just  ffninmiirily  orponndcil,foiir 
Bepai-ato  strata,  so  to  bpeuk,  of  the  population  in  huiiu: — 1.  The  lorvsl  tribos 
....  who  may  have  entered  India  fVom  the  noitb'Oast.  2.  The  DravidianB, 
who  entered  India  fnun  the  nortli-w*  st  ....  3.  The  race  of  Scythian 
ornon-Arian  immi^rnnits  fmni  the  north-west,  whose  hmj^UHire  at^^nranls  milled 
with  tlio  Sanskrit  to  form  the  Prakrit  dialects  of  Northern  India.  4.  The  Arinn 
in^-aders."   .   .   .       Mnir'a  «*SaiiBlaitTexto/' iL  p.  487.  Bee  also  CahlweU*s 

Drnvidian  Gmmmjir." 

16.  8t.  Martiu,  p.  91. 

17.  Professor  Wflsnn  whfle  spcakinir  of  the  nltimato  Mlf^derelopoieni  of  the 

Aryans  in  the  rmijah,  rrnmrks,  "  It  1  i^ij  indisputablo  that  the  Hindna  of  the 
Yaidtk  era  had  utUiiiicd  (u  an  adTanucd  stage  of  ciTilisaiieii,  UMl«^  if    all,  dif* 
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if  not  |m>b:il)h%  that  wln  n  tlie  Arvan  Mint,  :it  tlu'  eml  of  its  ;'Oiirsi», 
.*trutk  agjiinst  the  liuliuii  steel,  spajks  were  emitted  that  Hashed 
brightly  on  th<>  cultivated  intellects  of  a  lixed  and  now  thoroughlj 
oqaniied  and  homogeneouB  nation^  wbose  leading  spirits  quickly  saw 
ttd  i^preciated  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
idigioD,  that  WM  capable  of  being  erolved,  by  judicious  treatment,  out 
of  the  rude  elemental  worship,  aided  forcibly  by  the  mystification  of 
the  exotie  and  elearly  su})i  ri<>r  lann^iiage  of  the  Arvan.^,  which  caino 
s<)  opjx^rtuncly  in  company  Tlie  narro'A'  geographical  >trip,  to 
which  the  promotei^  of  this  creed  confiued  the  already  arrogant  priest- 
1/  element)  intervening  between  the  two  nationalities^  would  seem  to 
Mvoor  more  of  an  esoteric  intention  than  of  any  natural  result  of 
eoaquest  or  of  progressive  power,  achieved  by  the  settlement  of  an 
intdlectnallj'  higher  class.  That  the  Aryans  should  he  able  so  com- 
pletely to  divest  theni.selves  of  tlieir  national  entity  and  leave  no  trace 
l>el]ind  them,  would  be  singular  in  itself ;  but  the  concentration  of  all 
Kod-like  prc^wrties  on  a  mere  boundary  line,  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
BiabmainBm  grew  and  pushed  its  forces  downwards  into  the  richer 
nantries  of  Hindustan,  while  it  ignored  both  the  land  of  the  nativity 
its  votaries  and  the  site  of  their  later  more  advantageous  domestical 
^OD,  forms  a  fair  subject  for  present  s[)Cculation  and  future  deliberate 
investigation.  15ut  this  in  itself  is  a  matter  only  incidental  to  niy 
special  subject,  and  I  return  to  the  question,  that  if  the  Ar}'ans  were 
n  fsr  instructed  on  their  first  immigration  as  to  bring  with  them,  or 
*Bhsei|Qently  to  import  and  amplify,  the  Phflenician  alphabet,  and 
■milarly  to  secure  its  transmission,  even  aa  a  secondary  system  of 

f«'rinj2;  from  thnt  in  wliich  tlipy  wpn»  fontul  In-  tlio  CinM-ks  at  Alexander's  inva* 
iiun,  althuugh  no  doubt  they  luul  nut  suri'uU  8u  i'ur  lo  tliu  cast,  uiid  were  located 
chiefly  in  ihe  Pni^ab  and  along  tlio  Indus." — **  Big.  Veda,"  ii.  p«  xviu  I  aoi 
incliQed  to  qnestion  this  latter  initTciico ;  I  du  not  tliink  tlio  civiliaation  evi- 
<^nml  in  the  text  of  thr  "  Jiit^  Vi-da"  by  any  nicaius  equal  to  that  discoveroil  at 
die  advent  of  tho  Greeks;  iadci'd,  it  would  bo  nu  auoiiiuly  that  the  Aiyiuii), 
wlule  oeenpied  in  {nessmg  their  way  onwards,  in  constant  hostili^  with  tb« 
k>ml  tri>)('S,  should  liavo  made  a  projKJrtionatoly '  proator  proirrey,'^  in  national 
tultare  than  they  did  in  the  gubsoq^ucat  six  or  seven  coaturies  of  iuvd  residouce 
is  thflir  new  homo  within  the  five  rivers. 

ISL  a  late  writer  in  the  WeaimiusU  r  r.rvu  >r  1801,  p.  154»  has  jostly  remarked 
tliat  the  1026  incohtM-i'iit  hymn-  -  t'  tho  "  Hi<x  \  cda"  constituted  but  a  poor  Pto<'k 
tu  trade  whereon  to  found  a  new  religion.  iS'or  do  the  Soma  *^  inspired"  liishis 
V  ^Immi  they  were  "  wen**  appear,  from  the  internal  evidenc»  of  their  crude 
(li'uttg,  to  have  po:>d08Scd  mental  qualifications  such  us  .sliould  have  been  eqoal 
U>  (he  or^ttstiun  of  the  higher  intetloctual  structure  of  Brahma m'sm. 
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writing,  over  all  th(»  cnuntrr  of  the  Brahmartihi*,  it  would  be  nsh  to 
attempt  to  |»l:ice  a  limit  on  tiie  amount  of  Chaldu'an  or  other  westom 
sciences  tliat  may  have  accompanied  the^e  cursive  letters,'^  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  travelled  eastward  from  the  borders  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  books  of  the  Ganges.  And  clearly,  if  the  gram- 
marian ^dwmCt  age  has  been  rightly  determined  by  his  special 
modem  commentator,**  Bactrian  writing,  or  YavainAiii»Upi^  must 
have  been  fieely  enrrent  at  Tadla  at  and  before  b.g.  543,  even  as  it 
subsequently  became  the  ruling  alphabet  in  those  parts,  so  as  to 
appear  as  the  Inscription  character  under  Asoka  (b.c.  210)  in  the 
Peshawar  valley,  and  to  hold  its  own  :is  the  othcial  method  of  ezpres- 
cion  in  ooncunrence  with  the  local  PiUi  as  low  down  as  Mathora  np  to 
a  mnoh  later  period.  Under  these  evidences  of  the  spread  of  Aryan 
civilisation  in  India,  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  much  of  what  has  hitherto  been  esteemed  a«  purely  indigenous 
knowledge,  may,  ("ven  thus  early,  have  been  improve  1  and  matured  by 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  discoveries  of  verv  distant  nations,  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  or  depreciatint>:  the  independent  origin- 
ality of  looal  thought,  or  the  true  marvels  India  achieved  unaided  by- 
foreign  teaching. 

In  Ulostiation  of  the  preceding  remarks,  and  as  the  necessary 

d'.'l'inltion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  to  which  our  initial  series 
of  coins  refer,  I  transcribe  in  full  a  translation  of  the  original  passage 
from  Manu. 

Maira,  H.,  17.*'  *'  Between  the  two  dirme  rivers,  Saubwati  and  Diibhad- 
WATi  [Ohitsng^,  lies  the  tract  of  land  whieh  the  sages  have  named  Bbahma'vakta, 

19.  Wo  hnvo  indirect  ovideiicp  to  show  that  this  style  of  writinp;  waa  in  xory 
early  corrency  in  ossociatioti  wiili  the  muniiuientul  cuneifonn.  I  ossumo  that 
wherever,  in  the  ancient  scnlptares,  we  skm^  two  scribes  employed — ^the  one  nsing 
n  Ptylo  nTid  mnrl<iti'^'  n  clay  laMet,  tho  other  writinj;  npon  n  flexible  SMibstriTice  — 
tho  latter  ia  using  cursive  Babylonian,  or  what  has  sinco  been  convention* 
Ally  roco^isetl  as  Phisnician.  M.  E.  Renan  oonsidors  it  is  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, that  the  Jpws  vsed  "phcnico-babylonien"  loiters,  at  their  ooniini;  oui  of 
Egypt,  now  ])1nco<l  in  n.  r.  1312.  Benan,  *  Langnes  S^mitiquas,'  pp*  108,216, 
Ao«    Frinsep's  Liaaays,  iL  145. 

SO.  GddstQdter,  **  Pd^tnt,  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Litemtare,"  London,  1881,  pfn. 
12,  227;  so  also  Alwis, «  Pali  Grammar,"  Colombo,  186S,  p.  sU.;  and  Cols- 

bn>oko's  "Mis^o.  E.ssjiys,"  ii.  p.  4. 

21.  Miuc  Miiller,  "Sanskrit  Lit.,"  London,  1859,  p.  521  ;  and  preface  to  text  of 
*  Big  Veda."  London,  1802,  vol.  iv.  p.  btxiv. 

22.  Sir  W.  Jones's  woriist  LoncUm,  1790,  vd.  iii.;  Hangfatoi^  Hindu  Law/ 
p.  22. 
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ftecttim  U  VMM  fireqoontod  faj  goda.**  18.  Tfaa  eutom  preMnred  hj  imneinorial 
traditioD  in  that  ooantay,  among  the  four  pwn  olanes,  and  among  those  whioh  are 
■used,  ia  called  approved  oaage.  19.  Kubuksrrba  [modam  Dehli]«  M4iaTA 
[on  tlie  Junum],  Paxcba'la  [A'an  i/ail-tt&ja,  Kaiuxuj\  and  Svbasbha  [or  Mathiiri]» 
fonn  the  region  called  Bbabkabshi,  diatiagmshed  fttmi  Bbahili'vabta.  SO. 
Yfook  ft  BrAhmm^  who  waa  bom  hi  that  conotr)',  lot  all  men  on  earth  learn  their 
■ereral  naagea.  21.  That  ooontry  wUoh  Uea  between  Hixawat  and  VnroHTAy 
to  the  eaat  i^YutMMkXk  [where  the  Saraavali  diaappeaia  in  the  deaorf  and 
»o  the  wert  of  Peata'oa  [Allahabad],  ia  odebrnted  by  the  title  of  Madhtaobba 
[or  tAe  emiroi  region],  22.  Aa  Ibr  aa  the  eaatem  and  aa  Ibr  aa  the  weatera 
oeeaaa,  between  the  two  moontaina  joat  mentioned,  lies  the  tract  which  the  wise 
hare  named  Abta'tasta  [or  itihahited  by  respeetahle  men},  28.  That  land  on 
whkb  the  Uaok  antelope  naturally  graaea  ia  held  fit  for  theperformanoe  of  aaeri- 
fieea  ;  but  the  land  of  Hlichbas  [or  iho9e  who  tpeak  borftaroufly]  diflRsrs  widelj 
fieaa  it.  24.  Let  the  titree  first  danea  inrariably  dwell  in  thoae  bafore-men> 
tiened  ooonftriea  J  bni  a  Bv'oba,  airtreaaed  for  aobaiatanoe,  may  sojourn  wher* 
ever  he  ehooaea."** 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  schemes  of 
weights  among  an  isolated  people,  initiating  their  own  social  laws, 
•boiikl  praferably  be  baaed  apon  loiiie  obTions  unit  of  oDiverBal  acoen, 
fiUier  than  upon  any  higher  meaiure  of  weight,  which  might  natur- 
•Dj  leralt,  under  anthoritatiTe  legitUtioD,  iirom  progreasive  increments 
on  the  lower  basis.  So  that,  in  testing  the  intentional  ratios  of  early 
time«  by  the  extant  money  dosii^ied  in  accordanco  with  the  contem- 
poraDeous  tables,  it  will  be  safer  to  proceed  trom  the  lowest  tangible 
limit  of  the  acale,  in  preference  to  accepting  any  superior  denomina- 
tMMi  aa  ft  atttidird  whence  to  reduce,  by  division,  the  component  ele- 
ments invoWed.  The  intrntire  unit  of  weight,  among  an  impeifeetly 
finned  agricultural  community,  would  naturally  be  the  moat  generally 

23.  For  tho  comparatire  ppogmphy  of  this  tract,  bcc  Jonmal  As.  Soc.  Bonio^l, 
ii.  Iu6.  Major  Culvin,  vii.  752.  ix.  688.  Lt.  Baker,  xiii.  2^7.  Miyor  Mackosou. 
Elliot'a  Gloeaaiy  of  Indian  Terma,  p.  78. 

24.  Muir,  "  Snnskrit  Texts,"  ii.  pp.  415—418.  Wilaon,  Big  Veda  SanhM  iii. 
pp.  x\nii. — xix.    St.  Martin  pp.  15,  73. 

25.  Mr.  Mair  has  given  as  a  new  translation  of  thia  celebrated  paasago,  which, 
aa  ii  diirani  teem  the  abora  in  tha  introdvotory  portion,  I  annas  in  a  aapaiato 
note. 

The  tract,  faahioned  by  tho  gods,  which  lioa  between  the  two  divino  rivers, 
Saraaratf  and  Driabadvat^  ia  oallad  Brabmivartta.  The  usa^^o  rolnting  to  ctmu  n 
and  mixed  Oaatai^  wbicb  baa  been  traditionally  received  in  that  routitry,  in  called 
the  pare  naagO.  Tho  country  of  KurukBhetm  (in  the  region  of  nin<l(>ni  Delhi^, 
and  of  tbe  Mat^jraa  (on  the  Jumna),  Pauchalas  (in  the  vicinity  of  modem  Ka- 
naaj,)  md  SAraaanaa  (in  tha  diatrict  of  Matborl),  wliieh  n4i«>ina  BrabmiTartte, 
la  the  land  of  tbe  Biahnanbia  (dirine  Riabia)."— «  Banakrit  Testa,*'  ii.  p.  417. 
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available  and  comparatively  equable  product  of  nature ;  in  tlte  farm 
i)f  teeth  of  cultivated  or  other  indigenous  plants;  and  in  the  Indian 
instance  we  find,  after  some  definitions  of  inappreciable  lower  quanta- 
ties,  the  scale  commencinn^  with  a  minuto  poppy  see<l,  parsing  on  to 
tlio  sovcml  variot!»'s  of  bhick  and  w]iit«-  mustard  seed,  luirley-coriii*, 
an«l  centering  in  that  peeuliarly  Indian  pioduet,  the  or  seed  of 

the  wild  Gnnja  eroeper,  Ahru»  precatorim  [Sanskrit,  Krieknaia  or 
Biaktika\t  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  local  weights,  and  whose  repre* 
■entatives  of  modem  growth  still  retain  their  position  as  adjuncts  to 
every  gold8mith*s  and  monej-changer*s  scales.  Next  to  the  rati  in 
ascendinpj  order  corae«  the  MtUha^  which  in  it3  umversal  acceptance 
has  ahiHtst  adiieved  the  title  to  be  eonsidered  a.s  a  second  unit  or 
I^nderable  standard,  and,  as  such,  its  name  now  primarily  si^nlilie!^ 
an  elementary  weight  but  on  reverting  to  its  earlier  equivalent 
meanings  it  would  seem  that  the  term,  in  its  original  static  sense,  like 
the  whole  of  the  weights  hitherto  quoted,  referred  to  another  of 
Nature's  gifts,  the  seed  of  the  Indian-bean  (Pkaeeolun  radiaiui, 
^tiJjk^^U  ),27  which,  like  the  rati,  claims  especially  an  Indian  habitat 
as  an  extensively  cultivated  plant ;  and,  to  complete  their  associate 
identities,  the  bean  as  at  proent  raised  would  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  weight  assigned  to  it  nearly  3,000  years  ago,  and  to  average  about 
the  amount  of  five  ratis.  The  next  advance  upon  the  misha  is,  in  the 
gold  table,  a  Mivoma,  a  word  meaning  ^Id  itself,  and  which  probably 
implies  in  this  case  the  particular  divisional  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  in  earlier  times  constitiitt'd  the  conventional  piece  or  lump 
current  in  comm»,'rce.  While  tlie  silver  increment  on  the  mfisha  is 
designated  by  tlie  optioual  title  of  pur^na,  or  old,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the,  even  then,  recognition  of  this  measure  of 
value  as  emanating  from  high  antiquity ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  re- 
quired amount  in  corresponding  ratis  of  silver  incorporated  in  th« 
earliest  extant  prototype  of  coins  I  am  now  about  to  exhibit.^  The 

20.  Wilson's  "  Glossnty  of  Indian  Terms,"  "  Mashn.. ..  an  elemontno'  woight 
in  tlie  8y8U;ni  of  guki.smiilis'  und  juwullurs'  weights  lliruughout  ludiu,  and  th9 
basis  of  tho  woiKht  of  tho  cnrrent  silver  coin." 

27.  Wilson V«     Sanskrit  Dictionan-,"  Cjilcntta,  1R32,  !^"h  rorr,  ''MiiPhn." 

28.  J.  A.  S.  il.  iv.  Plate  xxxv.  figs.  25— 2a.  Prinsep'a  Ki^ays,  PI.  xx.  li-s.  25—29 
and  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  209,  211.  Madras  Joamal  of  Lit.  and  Science,  p.  220, 
Hr.  W.  Elliot.  These  pieces  of  metal, or  "punch  coins"  as  IVinsi  p  named  thorn, 
avcm},'*-!  alwut  52  j^rains.  1  have  mot  with  oik-  hiu'li  as  'yi-^v.  nnd  Mr.  W.  EHioi 
gives  ouu  ttt  51*2  gi-.  biip|)odiu<^  au  original  Aiiut  isattn  ut  u5  gi  uius,  tUuauUiurucd 
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Ugher  denomination  of  the  silver  SaiamMufl^  is  also  derived  from  the 

Tegt^tahle  kinp;dom,  but  unlike  tlie  lower  divisions,  which  are  defined 
h\  sinL,di*  LTruins,  this  weight  is  ])rodueed  hy  one  JmndrvJ  seeds  of  the 
Aiocasia  Indica.  AVlien  the  precise  plant,  whli  li  furaisihed  the  3Iana 
for  the  early  Btandard,  is  satisfactorily  determined,  the  result 
will  doubtless  prove  the  near  equivalent  of  100  Mdna$  to  820  BatU — 
whicht  it  will  be  seen,  comprised  the  identical  amount  required  for  the 
weight  of  the  gold  Nitkka,^  whose  minor  constituents  are,  however, 
formed  upon  a  difTerent  gradational  scale,  though  equally  emanating 
from  the  coiivt  :ilit>nal  liati  unit.  I  need  not  follow  the  nomenclature 
of  the  larger  divisions  of  wei'^hts  in  tlie  joint  tables,  but  iK'tni  e  closing 
the  inquiry  1  would  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  leading  point  1  desire 
to  establish,  that  the  Indians  were  not  indebted  to  the  Aryans  for 
their  system  of  wdghts ;  the  latter,  in  iact,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
ihd  hymns  of  tho  "  Big  Veda,*'  would  seem  to  have  been  veiy  ill  vefsed 
in  the  Flora  Indica^  an  extensive  knowledge  of  which  was  clearly 
necessary  for,  and  is  evidenced  in,  the  fonnation  of  the  scale  of  propor- 
tions. Indeed,  although  the  Vedie  Aryans  often  invoked  their  e^ods 
to  aid  their  agriculture,  the  result  so  little  availed  them  that  their 
sfibrts  at  cultivation  were  i^parently  confined  to  barley,  in  tlu;  raising 
of  which  even  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  sucoessM.^^ 

The  next  question  to  he  examined  is  the  distribution  of  the  arith- 
metica]  numbers  whereby  the  process  of  multiplication  was  conducted. 
Mr.  Poole  has  laid  it  down  as  a  law  for  Mesopotamian  metrolopjy  that, 
•*all  the  older  svstems  are  divisible  bv  either  0,000  or  ;j,GO0.  The 
6,000th  or  3,600th  part  of  the  tal  'nt  is  a  divisor  of  all  higher  weights 
and  coins,  and  a  multiple  of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except 
ito  Irds."^ 

r of  M.inii'f  timo,  wonTd  mnj^  at  1.71R75  jrrriins  or  nllowincr  r)G  prr^iiiis  for 
tW  stauUard,  tlie  reiuru  of  the  rati  weight  would  bo  50-^-32—1.75 ;  ou  auiuuiit  1 
am  inclmBd  to  adopt  upon  other  graon^  We  miut  not  be  mided  by  the  more 
modern  weight  the  rati  eventnally  attained,  M  it  rose,  >a  aoooont^  with  the 

rite  of  wdshas  aitd  fo/'j.s". 

29»  H?T  «RT"ir,  Wilson  makes  it,  jfjf  100,  measure,  Sec,  however,  B. 

S.  wn^m  **Anm  Indieum.**  Carey,  Hort.  Ben.  pp.  56L  65.  Asiatio  Bfls.  x. 
19.  "  M^n  Kachu."    Dr.  Thomson  has  tent  me  a  aeod  of  the  wild  Aloe<ma  faUax, 
from  Khasi:i,  wliich  itself  \voigli8  2]  ^j^ins. 
80.  Nishka  occurs  iii  secoud  Ashtjika  of  tho  Rig  Veda.    WilsoQ^ii.  p.  17. 
»L  Wilson's  **  Big  Veda,"  i.  pp.  xli.,  Ivii.,  and  iii.  p.  xi. 
SS.  Mr.  Foole  has  fhroorod  mo  with  tho  subjoined  revisod  list  of  ancient  moUio 
i^itena:— 
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The  axes  and  sixties  of  the  banks  of  the  EuphratesSS  find  no  ooun* 
terpart  to  the  southward  of  the  Sewalik  range  beyond  the  inevitable 
ten  and  the  included  five.  The  system,  like  all  else  pertaining  to  it, 
had  its  own  independently  devised  multiple,  the  four.   Whether  the 

first  Bucrgustion  of  this  favounte  number  was  derived  I'lom  the  four 
fingers  of  the  hand,  four-footed  beasts,  or  the  liigher  llii^lit  of  tlie  four 
elements,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire,  but  the  Indians  have  at  all  times 
displayed  an  unprecedented  faculty  for  figures,  and  were  from  the  first 
able  to  mampolate  complicated  arithmetical  problems,  and  especially 
delighted  in  fidiulons  totak ;  but  ^th  all  this  they  have  ever  evinced 
thdr  allegiance  to  the  old  4,  which  we  find  in  its  place  of  honour 
in  the  earliest  extant  writinja^s  and  inscriptions.  As  the  nations  of  the 
West,  to  meet  their  own  wants,  speedily  produced  a  separate  syml>ol 
iotjive/^  and  abbreviated  the  live  perpendicular  strokes  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian into <  .  The  Indians,  apart  from  their  indigenous  Puli  signs  for  4, 
simplified  the  tedious  repetition  of  the  four  lines  the  fiaotrian  writing 
had  brought  with  it  from  Mesopotamia  into  a  eroas  like  a  Bomaa 
X,  which  was  doubled  to  form  ei§^t,  while  they  left  the  five  utterly 
UQOared  for,  to  follow  in  a  measure  the  original  Phoenician  method  of 


Hebiew  CK>1d  (doable) 

„      Silver   , 

Babylonian  (full) 


„  lesser 
Persian  Gold  .•••••••»*•• 

Ssyptian  ^  •«•••••••«•• 

^ftStttVKWfim  •...•.•*..••••• 

Attio  foommercial),  ... 

„  (lowered),   

(Solonian),   

M   tditto  donble), ... 

„  (ditto  hnrered), 
Eubolo^   


Grains.  Divisiounl 

ijtmjM  -I-  100 

660,000  3000 

95i^,040  +  60 
or -J-  60 

479,520  -i-  60 

399,000  -f-  3000 

840,000  -T-  GOO 

660,000  60 

598,800  -s-  60 

558,900  H-  60 

430,200  [-i-  120 

860,520  ^  60 

405,000  -r-  60 

887,000  [-r-6000 


[-i-  120-5-100  = 


Authori- 
tative   Pxactical  Unit* 
Scale.       Uuit.  Coins. 
-!-  100  =  18S  gr. 
-H       =  220       220  shoVol. 
^  120  =  133-2  [126-71 84-6  awloi. 
^  00  s  266-4 
-S-  60 133-2 

=  133  2      129  Dane. 
-T-  10  =  140        140  KoT. 
•4- 100  =  110  110 
-s-100=  99.8 

100=  931  92-3 
100=  71-7]  67-5 
100=  71-7  717 
100=  67  5 

=  64*5}    57*0  douarius. 


IgyptiaB  Copper.  A.  1400gr.»  1  Men.    Hebrew  Copper.  S60  gr.—  i 

B.  700  „=  6  KeU  125    „  ^  4 

C.  280     =  2  „  83  3  „  =  4 

D.  140^  =1  „ 

K.     70  „ 

.'^.1.  Sir  II.  Hawliufwni,  '*  .loumnl  Koyul  Asinlic  Sm-it  ty,"  xv.  p.  217. 
31.  Gesenius,  |i.  88  ;  M.  rihaii,  **  iSiguus  dc  JSuuicmliuu  U6ilcs>  clios  los  Tcuplcs 
Orientanz/*  Paris,  lOOO,  p.  167. 
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IX,  or  4  plus  1  =  5.*^  Of  course  the  Indian  tabic  of  weights  had  in 
practice  to  have  its  lower  proportionate  atoms  accommodated  to  the 
wd^ts  actu&lly  perUining  to  the  seeds  in  each  instanoe,  but  the 
higher  gndatloiis  are  umfonnly  groimded  npon  foun  and  tens ;  and 
io  show  how  dufeinctly  the  idea  of  working  by  foun  was  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  we  find  the  ^H'adational  system  of  fines  in  Mann  (viii« 
337)  procrr.-ssively  stated  as  "  8,  16,  32,  G4."  So  much  for  the  anti- 
quarian evi'.'enees,  and  to  prove  the  cuf»tam  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  chain  of  testimony  and  its  survival  within  a  nation  of  almost 
Chinese  fixity,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  whole  vulgar  arithmetic  ia 
primarily  reckoned  by  gandoi  =  *'  fours,'*  and  in  the  modem  bazart 
of  India  the  unlettered  cultivator  may  frequently  be  seen  having  a 
complicated  account  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  aid  of  a  scries  of 
/ourSy  represented,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  by  cowrie-shells,  or  ^aiiis  of 
pulse.  I  pass  by  other  elements  of  calculation,  such  as  the  favourite 
M  (7  X  12)'^  whidi  m\^ht  bring  me  into  contest  with  the  astrono- 
mers, and  content  myself  with  resting  this  portion  of  my  case  on  the 
coincidences  already  cited,  as  I  conclude  the  most  ardent  upholder 
of  Aryan  supremacy  can  hardly  arrogate  Ihr  that  ethnic  division  of 
the  human  race  any  speciality  in  fours.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  quote  tlie  piussa^e  from  Manu  defining  the  author- 
ised weights  and  equivalents  of  gold  and  silver,  which  I  have  cast  into 
a  tabular  form  as  more  readily  explanatory  of  the  text,  and  as  simpU- 
lying  the  reference  to  relative  scales  of  proportion. 

viiL  181.  ''Those  names  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  [weights] 
which  are  commonly  used  among  men  for  the  purpose  of  worldly 
business,  I  will  now  comprehensively  explain.  132.  The  very  small 
mote  which  may  be  discerned  in  a  sunbeam  passing  through  a  lattice 
is  the  first  ol  quantities,  and  men  call  it  a  trasarenu,  133.  Eight  of 
those  tr&tmwUM  are  supposed  equal  in  weight  to  one  minute  |H)ppy- 
seed  (fiU^d)  three  of  those  seeds  are  equal  to  one  black  mustard* 
seed  (raja  gonhapa),  and  three  of  these  last  to  a  white  mustard-seed 
(jaura-sarshapa),    184.  Six  white  mustard-seeds  are  equal  to  a 

85.  "Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  xix.  p.  12. 

36.  See  an  admirablo  asmiy  on  tliis  iiunilx  r,  ur.dor  tlio  head  of  "ChannMee*" 
in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  "  Glossarj-  of  Indian  Turins,"'  Agl•l^  1845. 

97.  M  .Piotot,  who  has  so  Iatx)rionsIy  colloct^^d  all  and  ermyUitag  pertaining 
to  the  Arjrao*,  in  his  "  Pal/'ontolofi*'  LinjiriiiHtiquo,"  doi^s  nr<t  oven  DOtioS  thS 
Mmber! — Les  Origines  lodo-europteunoa,"  Paris,  ISfVS,  p.  505. 
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middle-nixed  barley-corn  (jfuva),  three  such  barley-coms  to  one 
kriaknala  [raktika],  five  kruikndUu  of  gold  are  one  m&iha^  and  six- 
teen auch  mMM  one  Moama.  186.  Four  MoamM  make  a  pdU^ 
ten  pallw  a  dkarttm,  Imt  two  kriahnalaa  weighed  together  are  consi- 
dered as  one  silver  m6shaka.  IJiG.  Sixteen  of  those  mashakas  are  a 
silver  dharana,  or  pur&na^  but  a  copper  kh'sha  is  known  to  be  a  pana 
or  kdrshapana.  137.  Ten  dharanat  of  silver  are  known  by  the  TKime 
of  a  MtoMOfM,  and  the  wsight  of  four  savamas  has  also  the  appellation 
ofaiMtAibi/** 

AvcisNT  IvniAii  Stsibm  or  Wxiean  (from  Maiiii^  o^  viii.  §  lt4). 
SiLTia. 


Smtis   SB  1 

88  M      «  16 


J  1  dhnifina, 
\       or  puraua 


320  n 

-  160    „  = 

Gold. 

6  ratia 

=     1  miiaha. 

80  „ 

==16  „ 

880  „ 

=   64    „  = 

8800  „ 

=  640    ^  = 

puraua. 

10      II  1  aaUunioo. 


1  frarama. 

tt  = 

^     M       »      10  »     =1  dhaniUL 


*      -       -    i  niahka. 


Coppsm.ss 
Urth&paiui. 

-  As  there  are  some  obscurities  in  the  detail  of  the  weights  given  in 
Mann,  I  have  referred  to  the  next  succeeding  authority  on  Hindu 

law,  the  Dliarma-Siistra  of  Vujnavalkya,  whose  date  is  variouslv  attri- 
buted from  a  peiiod  shortly  before  \  ikraniaditva,  or  B.C.  57  to  .30  a.d.** 
Uis  tables  are  nearly  identical  with  those  already  quotedi^  one  un* 

88.  "ITitiiliT  l.nw,  or  the  OrfUnnncefl  of  Mann,"  by  G.  C.  TTnti^zhfon,  London, 
1825,  and  works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  London,  1799,  vol.  ii>.  llaughtou's  transla- 
tion has  been  modified  fls  above  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Mnir. 

39.  Mr.  Mnir  has  i-oinnninicated  to  methe  following  n(>t»>  on  the  copper  weigiit, 
•*  Kulluka  Bhntt«  (t)if  Sanskiir  (.'oTnincinator  on  Mnnu)  explains  that  lexicogra- 
phers declaro  a  Kdrshika  or  Kdrsha  to  bo  the  foarth  of  a  pala"  But  5  Arts^no- 
M0  or  BakHkea  beinf?  eqna]  to  a  Wdsha  and  16  mishas  s=  1  suvamai  and  4 
saTamas  =  1  pala ;  a  pala  will  efjnal  5  >c  10  %  4  =  380  kriihnalM,  and  a  kirsha 

befalg  i  of  a  pala,  will  efjual  -  So  krislmalns. 

40.  liassen,  "  Ind.  Alt.,"  ii.;i7i,  470,  610.  Dr.  Koor,  "  Yajnavalkya,"  Calcutta, 
1860,  p.  11 }  M.  MQller,  «*  Sansknt  Lit,*'  8S0  j  Stentsler  (Snd  Cent.  A.n.) 

41.  Sec.  n32.  Five  knsimla  borrios  —  1  nijislia,  16  mnshiis  -  1  snva^^»a.  Sec 
863.  A  pala  is  4  or  5  suvamaa.  Two  krislinalus  are  a  silver  mn^ha  ;  Iti  uf  the 
latter  a  dharana.  Sec.  861.  A  satamana  and  a  pala  are  each  equal  to  10  dha- 
i-anafl;  a  uishka  is  4  stivamas."  *  *  NoK^.  Ill  the  n  irresponding  aZolEiM  ol 
Mann,  10  pains  aro  said  to  be  eqnivulont  to  1  dlmi-nna.  We  can  only  rpconeilo 
this  by  supposing  Mann  to  refer  to  a  gold  pala,  an  1  ^'iijuavaikya  to  a  silver  pa* 
la.  Tho  Sanskrit  oommsntator  add%  wider  Co/i  '  j  ^  kimhas  —  pala,  1  paaa 
^  klrsba,  t.  s.  i  pala. 
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important  but  reasonable  variant  being  the  aBiignment  of  three  white 
mustard  leede  instead  of  six  to  the  barley-corn.  There  are  some  ap- 
parent contradictions  and  complirations  re»j:anlin^  palas  and  suvarnas, 
and  no  additional  information  rcspectins^  the  weii^ht  of  the  copper- 
measure  of  value,  which  is  described  in  Dr.  lloer's  translation  as 
varrn.'ly  as  in  Manu,  "  a  copper  pana  is  of  the  weight  of  a  k&rsha," 
and  as  the  English  commentator  justly  observes,  the  tables  **  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  'define  the  intrbsio  weight  and  signification  of  the 
Fma,  which  as  the  measure  of  pecuniary  penalty"  would  naturally  be 
of  the  greatest  imptirtance.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  Manu 
nor  Yajnavalkya  refer  in  any  way  to  the  Cowrie  shell  currency,  which 
was  clearly  in  these  days  a  seaboard  circulation  ;  nor  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  tola,  which  subsequently  j)lays  so  leadin<^  a  part  in  Indian 
metrology.  So  much  for  the  weights  and  their  relative  proportions 
imier  ml  I  shall  defer  any  examination  of  the  corresponding  equiva- 
fents  in  the  English  standard  till  I  can  apply  the  results  to  the  extant 
eoms  of  tiie  period. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  I  am  anxious  to 
meet,  in  anticipation,  an  objection  which  may  possibly  strike  philologists 
S§  hostile  to  the  general  position  1  have  sought  to  maintain  in  this 
papa:;  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  held  that  the  tact  of  the  several  divi. 
nons  of  the  static  tables  being  expressed  in  Sanskrit  words,  should, 
j»rMR4  ySrne,  imply  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aryans"  originated 
tbesystemupon  whieh  the  gradational  scales  were  based.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  entire  work  from  whence  these  data  are  de« 
rifed  is  written  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  its  very  exotic  character 
justifying  the  inference  that  it  was  so  embodied,  not  with  a  view  to 
vulgar  use,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  superiorly  educated  or,  more 
probably,  of  an  exclusive  class.  Mor(^ver,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miud 
that  the  speech  itself,  though  foreign,  had  for  many  centuries  been  par- 
tially introduced  into  the  land,  and  constitttted  the  chosen  means  of 
expuBirioD  of  the  dominant  religioua  and  occasional  temporal  authority. 
But  apart  fW>m  these  considerationB  there  remains  to  me  the  more 
Comprehensive  question  as  to  how  much  of  the  Sanskrit  tongue  of  our 
modem  dictionari^,at  this  time  undergoing  the  process  of  formation  and 
maturation  on  Indian  soil,  was  indebted  to  the  local  speech  r'  It  can  be 
shown  from  sound  palsographic,  as  well  as  from  philological  testimony, 
that  the  intermingling  Aryans  borrowed  Drividian  letters  to  improve 
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tlioir  fhf^n  imperfect  alphabet,**  adopted  Dravidian  words  till  lately 
classed  as  Aryan,^  and  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  inherait  eYidanoe  of  Um 
Baefcrian  character,  i^iopriated  a  veiy  laige  amoimt  of  Indian  Pili 
design  in  tiie  ikiechanical  oonstmciion  of  the  TOoaKc  and  other  portiooa 

of  their  needfully  amplified  Semitic  writing.** 

I  had  written  thus  far,  with  growing  doubts  about  the  universality 
of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  speech  in  India,  wht  n  it  occiirrod  to  me  to  in- 
quire if  Dravidian  roots  might  not  throw  light  upon  the  clearly 
misonderstood  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Manu,  defining  the  value  of 

copper  kirtMpana,  The  reauli  has  more  tiian  answered  my  expect* 
ations,  as  I  find  the  Tamil  kdiu,^  coirnptly  deaerihed  as 

ooin,  money  in  general,"  and  among  tUb  detaib  it  is  mentioned  thai 
ponakdsu,  venmkdsUf  and  pettalaikdsu  still  exist  as  the  Temacnlar 
terms  severally  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinSy  while  the  corre- 
sponding verb  k/tsadikka  primarily  means  "to  coin.'*  "With  these 
hints  a  new  and  intelligible  translation  of  the  verse  VT^irni^  f^V^- 
^nilV!  WflAm  may  he  proposed,  to  the  eflTeet  that  a  '*  kdrwkd* 
jpana  is  to  he  nndsrstood  (to  be)  a  eoMS  copper  pann*"  Ji  this  in* 
terpretation  will  stand  eritioism»  we  have  indeed  the  new  phase  of  the 
Indian  mon^ta^y  system,  that  the  eaili<«t  Sanskrit  authority  on  such 
sul)jeuts  extant,  dating  between  1280  and  880  B.C.,  recognises  a.*;  an 
ordinary  fact  the  institution  of  coined  money,  while  the  context  proves 
how  much  of  Dravidian  civilisation  still  remained  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
finces,  and  how  little  competent  subsequent  Sanskrit  oommentatom 
on  Ifanu's  text  were  to  appreciate  anything  beyond  their  own  eon* 
fined  views  and  conventional  teachiiigB. 

42.  Nom's,  R.  A.  R.,  xv.  p.  19.  "  Tlio  Scythio  Version  of  the  Rehiatun  In- 
scripuoa  of  Dai-ius,"  Caldwell,  "  Dravidian  tirammar,"  pp.  43, 107,  1^  j  i^zia* 
Sep^s  **  Bssays, '  ii.  161. 

43.  Caldwell,  p.  438 ;  Mnir,  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  ii.  p.  440. 

44.  Num.  Chron.,  1863,  p.  232  ;  Prinsop'a  "  Essays,"  ij.  146t 

45.  Wilson,  "  Uluasary  of  Imliau  TeriDS,"  sub  voce. 
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Omthe  Lanquiujr  of  the  Si-dh-poti^h  A'djirs,  with  a  short  list  of  irortls  ; 
to  ithu'h  are  added  specimens  of  the  Kohiat/tnt,  and  other  dialect* 
ipoken  tm  the  northern  border  4f9^^^'*^'^f  — ^9  Captain 
H.  Q.  Batebtt,  Zrd  Segment^  Bombag  If,  I, 

In  tlM  begiiuung  of  the  ymx  1859,  some  time  after  my  p^per  eoh 
titled  ^'NoTU  ov  KimiBTlv"  had  been  eubmitted  to  the  Society^ 
Int  pievioiu  to  its  appeaianoe  in  the  Joonud,*  the  Bev.  Dr.  E« 

Tnunpp,  of  the  Church  Musionary  Society,  residing,  et  that  time, 
within  the  cantoninent  ol"  Pts'liawar,  was  allowed  to  examine,  tliroiigli 
the  CommiiEU»ioDer  of  that  district,  three  men,  said  to  have  been  of"  the 
Kafir  race — that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  the  Si'ah-po«'A  Kutirs — who 
Ud  been  brought  to  the  district  from  Panj-korah  or  its  neighboanng 
UUy  tracts,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  being  enlisted  into  the  British  ser?ioe# 
These  three  men  remained  at  PesHiAwar  for  "  a  few  days,"  during 
"three  or  four  hours'*  of  which  l>r.  Trumpp  examined  them,  through 
1  man  named  Muhammad  Ka.siil,  a  Kohistani  of  "  Panjkore"  a,s  tlio 
Doctor  terms  it,  but  correctly,  Panj-korah.f  This  man,  who  was  not 
•a  A%hto,  since  the  Doctor  calls  him  a  "  KAhist^ni,"  *'  spoke  Piishto 
and  a  little  Persian,*'  and  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  Missionarj 
tad  the  so-called  Kifirs ;  and  from  this  short  and  ronnd-about  con* 
ftsnoe,  a  short  grammar  of  the  language  has  been  mads^  and  a  list  of 
lerenty-seven  Kafir  wortls  appended. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  criticise  the  former  at  present,  but  to  give  a 
lilt  of  Kafir  words,  which  I  collected  some  years  since,  and  which  I 
irteaded  to  ha?e  given  with  my  ^'Kotes  on  K^iarist^."  Totheia 
Vttds,  for  the  sake  of  focafitatiiig  comparison,  I  have  also  added  some 
KohisUfaii  words,  which  I  coUeoted  abont  the  same  time,  together  mik 
a  few  in  the  Pashai,  Bfirakai,  ^C4**-k^(  or  Chitrfili,  and  Beliichki  Ian- 
gua-jfs.  1  would  have  given  the  Pus'hto  equivalents  of  these  had 
ppaee  permitted,  but  thoy  may  be  easily  found  in  my  Dictionary  of 
the  language,  together  with  the  other  words,  of  which  there  are  often 
Me  than  one,  bearing  the  same  signification. 

From  what  is  stated  respecting  the  appearance  of  these  three  men, 
that  "thej  were  in  all  reqpects  like  the  nativea  of  the  upper  prorinees 
of  India,  of  a  swarthy  colour,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,"  I  should 

•  No.  i  of  1S59. 

t  tSw  my  paper  on  Pttiij-korub  iu  the  lual  uumbei  ui  ihu  Jotuiml. 
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hardly  think  they  were  real  Kifirs ;  and  should  consider  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  were  nimekaiki  (Aa:^^^  or   half-breeds,"  as  those 

people  are  designated  who  have  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  Afghans 
with  tlio  aborigines  of  the  parts  to  the  iioith  of  the  Kabul  river; 
viz.  the  KiUirs,  Lanighdnfs,  Shalinaitis,  Deggauutf,  (rujars,  Suwitis, 
&e.,  and  with  each  other ;  for  the  AfghH)i<<,  :l«  we  know  from  their 
hiatoriesi  as  well  as  from  the  aoconnts  of  Penrian  and  Hinddst^f 
writers,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  Arabic  term  Kifir,*' 
or  Infidel**  Tory  indiscriminately,  particularly  to  the  aboriginal  people 
of  Afghanistin  bordering  upon  the  K^bnl  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  peoplt;  of  the  Ali)ine  Panjab  nenrt'st  tlie  Indus.  Hence,  with 
them,  the  terra  Katir  might  as  well  reler  to  the  Lamghaiiis,  or  Shal- 
m^bis,  before  conversion  to  their  own  faitli,  as  to  the  people  whom 
we  know  by  the  name  of  Si4h-pot'A  YJ&xe,  Lieut.  Wood,  when  on  his 
journey  to  tbe  source  of  the  Ozus,  passed  dose  to  their  frontier,  and 
be,  moreover,  saw  and  conversed  with  l^-6h-po«*il  Kiffirs  (for  they  are 
friendly  with  the  people  of  Badakhshdn),  and  he  describes  them  as 
being  very  dillerent  to  the  "  swarthy  coloured  people  of  the  uj^per  pro- 
vinces of  India,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,"  such  as  Dr.  Trumpp 
speaks  of.*  What  makes  me  think  that  these  three  men  could  not 
have  been  real  Bi4h*po«'A  K^rs,  is  the  fact  of  their  having  come  to 
Pesliiwar  otherwise  than  as  slaves.  Both  males  and  females — ^the 
latter  in  particular,  on  account  of  thdr  fidr  complexions  and  beauty — 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Afghans  of  the  better  ela.ss,  in 
the  Samdh  of  the  Yusufzis,  but  they  are  always  slaves  ;  and  some 
will  be  found  in  the  Pes'hawar  district  also ;  but  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  those  the  Missionary  describes.  The  Si-ah-pof 'A  Kafirs,  are 
too  boetile  to,  and  hate  the  A%hiui8  and  other  Muhammadans  of 
those  parts  too  much  (except  pabapB  the  peq^le  of  Badakhshiin,  as 
already  mentioned),  to  meet  them,  or  to  enter  tbev  boundaries,  save 
as  enemies,  or  when,  as  slaves,  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  If  these 
men  were  not  actually  Nimchahs  or  Kohistanis,  of  which,  I  have  httle 
doubt,  they  may  possibly  have  been  Baris — a  certain  class  or  tribe 
among  the  8i-4h-po«*A,  who  are  held  in  the  light  of  Piriahs.  An  ae- 
oount  of  these  will  be  found  at  page  86  of  my  "Notes  on  Kifiristtn*' 
already  referred  to ;  but  if  the  Kohistinf  words  I  have  given  be  exa* 

*  Dr.  Bellew  also  met  Kalij-tt  when  ia  AfglUuustSQ  iu  1657.  Scu  his  excul" 
lent  worii.  . 
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niiiitd,  and  compared  with  the  sliort  list  given  by  the  Missionary, 
it  will  be  found  that  what  he  tt  iins  Kafir,  are  the  same  words 
as  mj  Kohistani,  with  but  slight  exception  j  whilst  what  I  term 
Kafir  agree  with  the  list  (as  far  as  it  goes)  g^ven  hy  Sir  A.  Bumes 
b  the  Society's  Jonmal  for  April  1888,  and  are  aynonyiiioQa  with 
tfaoae  given  by  Mr.  Norris  (the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Afliatie  Society)  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  TramppV  paper,*  whieh  were 
pnx  ured  at  Teheran  from  a  Kafir  woman  residing'  in  that  city. 

The  Doctor  savs  he  "  was  very  desirous  to  know  bv  what  name 
they  called  their  own  country,  as  Kafiriscan  is  a  mere  .  Muhammadan 
appeUatioD  and  that  the  name  they  gave  for  their  oonntiy  waa 
WimoiMnt  a  word,  aa  I  found,  known  to  the  Kdhist^hiis  too,  who 
designated  it  by  what  is  called  in  Persian  Kdhistin,  or  the  higkkmdt.**f 
He  then  proceeds  to  give,  or  rather  to  make  out  a  signification  for 
the  word,  and  applies  it  to  the  whole  tnu't  forming  the  culminating 
lidges  of  Hindd  Kusli,  as  far  west  as  Balkh,  in  as  plausible  a  maa« 
aer  as  the  Megdiddlediddletheeatinth^fiddle^^  inscription  is  edited 
and  translated  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Fraser*s  Magazine 
ibr  the  present  year.  He  will  find,  howew,  that  there  ia  a  tribe 
cf  Sf-ih-pot*il  Kafirs  caUed  by  the  name  of  Wimah,  and  one  of  their 
Tillages  is  so  named.  An  account  of  them  and  thcii*  district  will  bo 
found  in  my  pa]>er. 

Dr.  Trumpp  states,  at  pages  6 — 7  of  his  article,  that  the  K^fir 
Inguage,  like  the  Pus*hto,  has  a  short  indistinct  (?)  vowel  sound 
ipproaehing  the  English  u  in  iut^  or  the  German  u ;  and  that  ''it  is 
not  given  in  my  Pt]s*hto  Qrammar  (1st  Ed.)  though  well  known  and 
eren  marked  out  by  the  natives  themselves."  He  then  goes  on  to 
say,  a  few  psrai;raj)hs  further  on,  that  he  "  first  mistook  this  sound 
for  a  short  /,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  a  peculiar  swift  a,  or  in  fact 
an  indistinct  vowel  between  short  a  and  short  He  then  states, 
that "  the  sound  of  Kifir  a  can  only  be  compared  to  the  peculiar  in- 

ciitmct  sound  in  Pus'hto;  ^  (mas.)  and        »^^|  (fem.), 

which  can  only  be  learnt  by  hearing.*'  To  what  sound  in  these  four 

^  "On  the  Language  of  the  80-osIIecl  Kllln  of  the  Indian  CMoamis.— By  the 
■•f.  Krnost  Trumpp,  D.  Phil.,  Missionarv  of  Llie  Chmoh  MiasKMiaiy  Society.'* 
Jcmnml  of  Roynl  Asiatic  Sot-ioty,  Vol.  XIX.  for  1861. 

t  The  word  Kobistiin"  is  applied  to  all  inouiiuin  tracts  hy  the  peopit;  of 
th4>(w  parte— there  is  the  Kobietin  of  Kabol,  the  Kohiatin  to  the  north  of  the 
t»>iwit  river,  and  not  to  **Kooner*'  only,  aa  the  Doctor  oalla  it  (Kunir  he 
lacaiut^. 
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words  does  lie  refor  r  to  the  first  w.)rd,  or  the  second  ;  to  the  becnn- 
nint(,  middle,  or  termination  of  these  words  ?  The  explanation  he 
gives  will,  I  am  sure,  be  perfectly  unintelligible  to  all  who  do  not  hap- 
pen to  understand  Pus'hto  thoroughly  ;  I  think  I  can  clear  up  the  point. 
The  Missionaiy  xefen,  no  doubt,  to  the  adjective  to^f  whidi  takes  s 
different  sound  before  the  final  consonant  for  mssculine  and  feminine 
nouns ;  and  this  peculiar  vowel  sonnd  only  occurs,  either  in  the  case  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  btt'Dre  the  linal  consonant  of  a  word.  It 
will  l>e  found  fully  exp^iined  in  my  Grammar,  in  the  declensions  of  nouns, 
in  the  word  "y/m/"  a  thief;  in  the  word  .ai^i***'  "  Mkhwandar"  a 
steer,  in  the  fifth  variety  of  nouns  of  the  6th  Declension ;  in  the  ter- 
minations of  adjectives  of  the  same  dass ;  and  in  the  terminations  of 
some  verbs.  I  have  always  written  it,  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Orammar,  as  explained  by  the  Afghfo  author  of  the  '*  iEjAiB-VL- 
Lugiiat'**  gives  it ;  viz,j  as  a  compound  sound  of  short  a  and  i.  Thus 
in  the  example  which  Dr.  Trinnpp  gives  (\v  hit  li,m  fact,  is  no  example  ' 
at  all,  since  he  places  the  short  vowel  point  (")  — "  a" — over  both  the 

adjectives  he  uses),  the  first  should  be  written  t^^^f  (ihdah)  (mas.) 

and  the  second  ij^T  u^ah  (fern.).  In  the  work  just  quoted,  the 
author  states, — "  The  word  AJil^  is  an  example  of  this  peculiar  sound. 
When  written  with  simple  r,  ^  quiescent  ^A,  I  with  the  short  vowel 
a,  and  unaspirated  A,  or  h&^khqft^"  it  is  the  third  person  feminine 
singular — she  goes ; "  and  when  written  with  simple  r,  Ay  quiescent 
gh,  /,  with  a  short  vowel  approaeku^f  to  a  and  i  slight Ig  sounded^  and 
unaspirated  //,  it  is  the  third  person  masculine  plural."  These  are  the 
exact  words  oi  the  author  a,s  1  have  given  them  in  my  Grammar.  The 
vowel  Q  (fat' hah)  with  (hamz&h)  combined  —  f  =(*'b)  give  an 
equivalent  sound,  as  near  as  possible,  which  I  have  therefore  adopted. 
It  will  be  found  written  thus  in  the  same  manner  in  my  Pus'hto 
Dictionary,  in  scores  of  words.  The  Afghans,  of  course,  mark  it  in 
speaking  ;  but  in  writing  they  do  not  mark  it :  it  is  supposed,  that  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  language  will  read  and  under- 
stand it  accordingly. 

I  may  mention,  that  the  Doctor  has  made  some  considerable  emm 
with  ragaid  to  the  PuB*hto  examples  he  has  given.   In  the  words 

and  A*-*  ij^l  for  exaoiple.   By  the  word  he  evi- 

dently means  a  man ;  but  if  so,  the  letter  j  is  not  correct :  it  should 
*  Sec  my  (irammsr.  Introduction,  psgos  34  and  84. 

^  kju.^cd  by  Googl 
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not  Aatt.    Tlie  pronnndation  aooording  to  the  Doctor's  ac- 


count would  be  shidzahj  whilst  tlie  Afghan  pronunciation  is,  k'huJziikh. 
h\  the  Eastern)  and  ^'AaJza'h  by  the  Western  tribes,  the  pecoliar 
A%han  letter      being  widely  di^Bsrent  from  Penian 

He  considerB  the  KABr  language  to  be  "  a  pure  PriikrU  dialect 
yet,  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  says  : — **  Note. — I  have  not  been  able 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  rer^ard  to  the  <jender  of  nouns.  I  doubt 
gnaHly  if  any  gender  be  distinguished,  as  I  Imve  not  been  able  to  find 
est  say  trace  of  it.  So  mnch  is  dear,  that  atyectives  are  not  subjeot 
to  any  change,  either  in  regard  to  gender  or  oose."  If  snch  be  the 
^  how  can  the  Kifir  Uuiguage  possibly  be  a  **jNfr»  PnSib^ 

With  reference  to  the  Pashai  and  Barakat  words  which  follow,  I 
may  mention,  tluit  the  Pashai  language  is  spoken  by  the  jx'oplo  of 
that  name,  who  inhabit  some  of  the  small  districts  of  the  hilly  country 
Wlering  ICifiristan  on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  left,  or  northern 
bttk  of  the  Kibul  river,  between  JelliUbid  and  Kabul.  The  Pash- 
«i  «e  coimted  among  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country^  which  the 
Algiilns  are  not. 

The  Birakais,  who  are  not  Afj^h^ns,  are  included  among  tlio  people 
t^rmeJ  Tajiks  (supposed  to  be  of  Arab  descent,)  dwell  at,  and  round 
about  Kanigoram,  as  we  generally  lind  it  written  in  English,  but 
properly,  Kani-gribn,  and  about  Birak  in  the  province  of  Loghar,  and 
Bat-KhOc  on  the  route  between  JelUUAb^  and  K&bnl,  south  of  the 
twor  of  that  name. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here  about  comparison  of  the  words  which  fol- 
ulthuiigh  1  recognize  a  great  many.  It  would  be  unfair  towards 
thit  class  of  philosophers  called  "  Comparative  Philologists,"  who,  if 
thej  set  to  work,  may  discover  something  wonderful  among  them, 
^Ittch  none  but  themselves  can  understand. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  orthography.  The 
'P^m  is  the  same  as  used  in  my  Puslito  works ;  viz.  that  known  as 
8ir  William  Jones's.  The  only  difference  is  for  the  peculiar  sounds 
•imilar  to  the  Afghan  letters,  viz ;  44  l^i  ^,      ^^'^  *^ 
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Butter-milk 
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Carpet 
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A  feather 

Grape 

Apple 

Peach  \ 

Pomegranate 

A  sloe 

The  jnjube 

Quince 

Apricot 
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Walnut 

Almond 

Bed 

Yellow 

White 

Black 

Green 

Monntjiin 

Forest 

Tree 

Flower 

Thorn 

Narcissus 

Unhuaked  rice 

Maize 

Blanket  (of  wool  or 

hair) 
Fine  cotton  cloth 
Cotton 

Thread  or  yam  (silk 
or  cotton) 
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rope?) 
Kope,  oord,  twine 
A  (tent)  peg 
Wool 

Goat's  hair 
Come  (t.) 
Go  (V.) 
Came 
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Don  t  oome 
Sit  down 
Don't  sit 
Rise  up 
Do  not  rise 
Euten  up 
Ho  eata 
Ho  will  oat 
Ho  will  not  eat 
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Killed 
Id  killed 
He  kills 
Kill  von 

Why* did  he  kill? 
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kongar 

Iron 

Axe 

<7fn-wf 

Shi.'l.l 

kariii 

huri 

Soldier 

as-tuh 

Chief 

Tnwp 

katkni 

Wall 

l>ar>kia 

Matchlock 

to-Ukh 

Some  PertUm  Imeriptumtfnmd  m  Srina^or,  SMkmir* — Bj^  tite  Ude 

BeV.  I.  LOSWEITTHAL. 

L  The  MosquB  of  Shahi  KamahIlx. 

As  the  traveller  glides  up  the  pluil'l  Jclinn  from  B^rnmula,  aiul 
parses  under  the  t  ('(larn  bridges  o{  Srinagar,  woiidcriiig  at  the  tall, 
gable-roofed,  maDy-storied  houses  ou  the  bank;^,  with  their  uuorieutal 
piofonon  of  windowB,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a  cnrioua  bmlding 
on  the  right  bank  between  the  Fateh  Eadal  and  the  Zaina  Kadal 
(bridges),  which,  if  he  enters  Kashmir  from  the  west,  he  wOl  not 
readily  guess  to  be  a  mosque,  having  probably  passed  by  unnoticed 
similar  buildings  at  Sh^darra  and  Iniramula.  The  pyramidal  roof, 
broken  into  three  eijual  portions,  t  iiding  in  a  most  curious  steeple 
resembling  a  belijry,  with  gilt  bell  and  heart-shaped  ornaments  at  the 
top,  the  four  comers  of  the  roof  adorned  by  wood  tassek,  the  piojeo- 
V  tion  of  the  roof  h^ond  the  walls  of  the  building; — all  this  reminds 
one  more  of  a  Chine^^  pagoda  than  of  a  Mohamedan  place  of  prayer. 
I  The  impression  one  receives  from  the  structure  leads  to  the  idea  tliat 
the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  building  may  have  been  one  in  which 
an  older  form  of  building,  that  of  the  Hindu  temple  peculiar  to  the 
▼alley,  was  still  influencing  the  architects  to  whom  Mohamedanism 
was  as  yet  comparatively  new. 
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The  building  may  be  said  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  wood. 
HittLTe  beams  of  the  indestructible  Himalayan  cedar  placed  upon 
€M  inatlury  the  intentices  being  fill^  upby  small  bricks,  fonn  a  solid 
qnite  whose  aidM  are  xdieved  by  widl-proi^^       beloaniee  in  the. 
vpper  elotj,  tlM  floon  and  xoofii  of  fdiieh  an  enpportod  by  light  and. 
graoefbl  earred  wooden  pillan. 

Curious  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  building,  its  history  seems 
18  curious.  At  every  turn  in  Kashmir  one  meets  with  evidences 
of  the  policy  of  the  Mohamedans  to  turn  idol-temples  into  mosques, 
lombiy  and  shrines.  This  place  is  an  instance.  There  wm  on  that 
mtk  a  fiunoBs  spring  saofed  to  Eili  with  (probably)  buUdingt  over 
led  around  it  Sikandar  called  Bntshikan  (idol-bieaker),  the  grand- 
ion  of  the  first  Mohamedan  king  of  Kashmir,  bdlt  the  present 
ibTicture  with  the  rich  property  belonging  to  the  Hindu  temple,  as  a 
lUblflik.  for  the  numerous  Sayids  who  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
•oantry  with  ShiUii  Hamadin,  and  who  were  adopting  a  monastic 
bm  of  life.  After  the  death  of  Shihi  Hamadin,  a  shrine  in  hie 
MMfy  waa  erected  over  the  very  qpot  idiere  ftnneily  tiie  aaered 
ipring  welled  np.  It  is  not  nninteresting  to  compare  with  this  the 
practice  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  tradition  which  existed  in 
Bome  concerning  the  sacred  well  under  the  Capitol,  and  that  under 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  of  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  m  temple  of  Jupiter-Serapis  waa  erected  on  the  pboe  of 
<hs  cneifizion,  and  one  aacredto  Venns-Aatarte  over  the  real  Hdj 
8i|n]chfe. 

For  five  centuries  now  have  the  Mohamedans  of  Kashmir  been  in 
ponession  of  this  spot  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Hamadim 
Sayid.  Shall  any  one  dispute  their  right  to  hold  it  now  ?  Yes.  The 
HiQdus  of  Kashmir — they  are  almost  all  Brahmans — whatever  else 
t%  have  lioigotten  of  the  history  of  their  ooontry,  have  not  forgotten 
ttii  spring  of  KAIL  The  Dharm  — ^the  role  of  a  Hinda  king^haa 
ben  restored  to  them ;  the  pieeent  mler  moreover  ia  a  imfom^  Sndn; 
and  they  are  claiming  thdr  sacred  spring.  Twiee  already  have  the 
Vohamedans  had  to  redeem  their  shrine,  but  this  has  not  saved  them 
from  a  great  indignity.  On  the  wall  fronting  the  river,  which  wall 
nsUy  belonga  to  the  mosque,  the  Brahmans  have  put  a  large  red 
Qcbe  mark  aa  the  symbol  of  KiU,  and  Hindua  nay  be  eeen  robbi^ 
ttrir  Ibnheada  and  enploying  the  fbimaof  idolitiy  hot  a  step  or  two 
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from  the  spot  where  tiie  MblitiiMdMi  k  now  only  aQowed  to  iriiiipar: 

"  God  is  great !" 

The  news  that  a  Mohamedan  had  usurped  the  tlirone  of  Kashmir 
Mching  the  ooantries  to  the  West  caused  a  lai^  influx  of  Sa^-ids  and 
ottier  holy.duHneton  into  Ki^himr.  M(r  Si^id  AU  BmaadM, 
gtttoeqnently  known  m  8h£td  Hamndlni  came  to  Kadunir  a  mwmhm' 
of  Hmef.  Thia  ooniidemlion  foeoncOee  the  difcfepant  etotemeniM  of 
the  native  historians  that  he  came  from  Bokhara,  that  he  came  direct 
from  Hamadan  in  Persia,  and  that  he  eame  from  Baghdad.  Birbar 
Pandit  Kaehni  states  that  he  came  to  Kashmir  in  782  U.  (A.  D.  1380) 
for  the  third  time.  This  date  appears  to  he  more  correct  than  that 
gifen  by  Captain  Newall  in  the  Jovmal  for  1854,  p«  414.  He  mm»f 
OumB,  on  native  authority,  the  year  790  H.  (1888)  aa  the  dato  of  Ua 
JirH  antral  apparently.  Thia  cannot  he  troa,  if  the  inaeription  over 
the  door  of  the  mostjue  Shdhi  Hamadan  is  correct,  which  gives  as  the 
date  of  his  death  the  year  786  H.  (1384).  There  is,  however,  grsat 
confusion  in  all  the  dates  of  Kashmirian  history.  Thus,  Captain 
NewaUfOn  the  authority  of  Kashmiri  biatorians,  places  the  fiiat  nampa* 
tion  by  a  Mohamedan  of  l^al  power  in  Kaahmir  in  1A41»  wbHat 
Banm  Hfigaly  f<^lowing  Abul  Eaal,  mentiona  IBU  aa  the  yeir  ef 
Shamsuddln'a  aooeerion  to  the  Itooe.  Haidar  MaHk  OfaadwMin 
gives  the  titles  of  two  books,  the  fj,Wx/*  •nd  the  ^a^-J^  ^/*> 
which  the  Sayid  wrote  at  the  request  of  Sikandar  ButshilLan.  He 
died,  during  one  of  bis  joomeyB,  in  FakH,  a  beantiftil  valley  now  be- 
longing to  the  British  district  of  Hazdra.  There  is  a  myateriotuk' 
looking  structure  about  halftray  between  Abbottabad  and  Mfosihrs, 
"whieli  we  may,  in  default  of  any  information  concerning  it,  fix  iqibn 
as  the  tomb  of  Shdhi  Hamadan. 

The  readiness  with  which  a  people  forcibly  severed  from  idolatry 
panes  over  to  hagiolatiy,  may  be  seen  from  three  inscriptions-at  the 
Mtranoe  of  the  moeque  of  Shlhi  Hamadin,  copies  of  whidi  am  aab* 
joined. 

1.  Large  letters  on  a  ground  of  gold. 

jAj'^  *«5^'««jA4f  ij^^jM 

i  *M  ttiUd  v^^a  *^  i<ii^  i^iirt 
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Tramlaticn. 
Mmf  advaMtage  esifltiiig  befiote  ttther  world 
Ii  <A4ttMd  by  the  fiklbwoa  of  Hanat  Sbfli  of  Han^^ 

Bkih  (king)  of  Hamadfo,  or  rather  Shibanahih  (emperor)  of  ihe  worUL 
A  corse  on  tlie  eye  which  looks  on  with  doubt  and  suspicion  1 
S.  la  Arabic  characters  on  a  ground  of  gold. 

2>a<0  ^Alf 

In  the  jear  786  from  the  time  of  Ahmad,  the  seal  of  reUgion  (thai 

tt)  from  the  Iirra,  tlierc  went  from  the  transitory  to  the  etenud 
world  the  prince  oi'  hoth  worlds,  the  dotscendant  of  Ylsfn. 

Kote.  "  The  descendant  of  Yuein,"  ^^km  \j  JT,  a  curious  expression 
to  denote  the  descendants  of  the  prophet.    Yd  Sin  is  the  name 

ef  the  tiuit]r<^th  Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  ia  so  oalled  firom  the  fiw6 
tiat  these  two  letters  myBterionsly  stand  at  its  head.  Their  meaning 
n  uncertain.  The  Sura  itself  is  conridered  particnlarlj  sacred  by  the 
Mohaniedans,  and  is  read  by  them  over  dying  persona :  they  say  that 
Shamed  called  it  "  the  heart  of  the  Koran." 

8.  Inscription  in  crimi^oa  characters. 

Translation. 

Oh  heart,  if  thou  desirest  the  benefit  of  both  worlds, 
Go,  it  is  at  the  gate  of  the  emperor  Shih  of  Hamadin. 
At  his  gate  prayer  obtaana  an  answer ; 

His  gate  is  the  heavenly  pavilion ;  nay,  the  pavilion  is  a  type  of  it, 

II.  Tu£  Tomb  of  ZAXSVL^iBiDta. 

ScmeUltle  distance  from  theShlhi  Hamad4in  mosqne  down  tha 
Wak  of  the  rirer  there  are  some  remarkable  massire  vsmaans  of  the 

enter  wall  of  a  Hiiulu  temple — mentioned  by  Col.  Cunningham  in  his 
^■'i^Hay  on  the  Aryan  Style  of  Architecture — with  its  trefoil  arches  and 
><:ul[>tured  Hindu  divinities.  The  temple  itself  disappeared  before  the 
'•natiGal  seal  of  the  early  Mohamedan  kings,  and  the  inner  ^paoa  was 
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converted  into  a  graveyard  for  royalty.  There  is  only  one  large  tomb 
(or  rather  the  ruins  of  one)  in  this  inclosure,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Zainul'ibidin,  called  Jaina-laba-dina  in  the  Sanskrit  history 
Kmiti  which  fonns  the  aeqiiel  to  the  Baja  TanngiiiL  The  tomb 
•omewhat  wcmhlw  in  iti  general  outlines,  though  on  %  xnnoh  imaller 
■ale»  tiitt  of  AnMalf  at  Labor.  It  ii  now  used  as  a  Qovemiii«Dt 
granary.  It  is  lORoimded  by  a  large  number  of  smaller  tombs.  Over 
a  postern  gate  there  is  the  following  inscription : 

yjifc  ^ydaJLa  d\<^\  '^^jd 

Translation. 

«  a 

On  visitmg  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers,  SulUm  Habib 
Saw  it  and  said :  This  royal  pboe  will  soon  become  too  narrow. 
He  erected  another  dsSs  and  door  bj  its  side, 
So  that  no  king  might  fail  of  the  blessing  of  this  Sepulchre. 

At  the  time  of  erecting  the  new  building  I  heard  by  inspiration 
Theyearof  its  date:  *'The  second  sepulchre  of  Sult&n  Habib"— 981. 

JM.  This  date  also  evinces  the  unoertsintyof  the  dates  in  Kash« 
mipan  bistoiy ;  for  accor^og,  to  Captain  Newsll  (A  Sketch  of.the 
Mohammedan  History  of  Cashmere,  J.  A.  8. 1854,  p.  426.)  Habib 

was  killed  long  before  this  date,  in  A  D.  1557.  The  native  historians, 
at  all  events,  put  his  deposition  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
the  inscription.  Narayan  Kol  states  that  Habib  Khin  became  king  of 
Kashmir  in  H.  960.  In  961  he  committed  great  mistakea  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  so  that  the  pillars  of  the  state  became  ashamed 
of  him.  Hence  Alf  Khan  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  GhisS  Khan, 
his  brother  (both  bemg  nndes  of  Habib  bj  his  mother's  side)  ;  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Chak  dynaty.  Hiigel  gives  Chak  its  an 
abbreviation  of  Chaghatai.  'Azam,  another  historian  of  Kashmir,  puts 
the  beginning  of  the  Chak  dynasty  in  the  year  H.  962  \  he  calU 
Habib  the  son  of  Ismail  Shih,  whilst  Narayan  Kol  givet  CTiMnamlfiCt^ 
(IsmaU*s  brother)  aa  the  name  of  his  lather. 
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In  a  corner  of  this  same  graveyard  there  is  a  large  slab  with  an 
inscription  which  is  remarkable  as  being  coDDccted  with  the  first  re- 
oorded  viait  of  an  Indiaa  Officer  to  the  valley  of  Kashmir. 

AM  J  A«S(iit>i^j.»  1  'i/**  "^^-^^ 

jit  ^  AJ^  vyUiui  jUjl  jj;  ^^LL)  ^l^b 

tAiS*  V^J**»*^»  l^J^  Ayi^.^  ci^J^J 

OA^  j»UiAb  AaUCi  oJj^  ^_,-ib         ^  j^l^  f^j 

^l^l  ^UiA  O^^ji  I  rrA      ^^l^dU^         I  rrA 

Mirza  Haidar  Gdrgdn,  the  son  of  Mirz&  Mohamcd  Husain  Ourg^in 
and  grandson  of  Ydna  Khan  (who  was  bom  in  the  house  of  Baber 
the  king),  and  brother-m*law  to  Abii  Sa'id  Khan,  king  of  Ydbkand 
and  Mogholistin,  the  son  of  Saltan  Ahmad  Khan,  the  ion  of  the 
abore-mentioiied  Ydnaa  Khan,  of  the  progeny  of  TogUAq  Taimdr 
Khan,  of  the  laoe  of  Chaghatai,  the  aon  of  Changiz  Khan.  The 
Mim  was  bom  in  the  time  of  Mahmud,  in  the  year  905,  in  the  city 
ofOratapa.  After  various  vicissitudes  he,  at  the  command  of  AbA 
Sa'id  Khan,  made  an  incursion  from  Yurkand.  After  subduing  Tibet 
he  conquered  Kashmir  with  4000  horse,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  4th 
8hali4n  986.  He  then  gave  it  hack  to  Mohamad  Shah,  who  waa  the 
kmg  of  Kaahmir,  and  went  to  Ah6  8a*id  Khan,  who  had  remained  in 
Tibet  The  Khan  oidcfed  him  to  liea.  He  himielf  having  let  out 
£or  Tiikaad,  died  on  the  road.  Aa  there  appeared  to  he  general  die- 
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cord,  the  Mirza  went  to  Badakhshfin,  and  then  to  Hindustan.  He 
came  to  the  Einj^eror  Humayiin  as  the  latter  having  been  defeated 
was  proceeding  to  Iran.  The  Mirza  went  on  another  expedition  with 
450  horse  from  Lahor,  took  Kaahmir  again  on  the  22nd  Kajah  974i 
•nd  ruled  Kashmir  for  ten  yean.  He  was  accidentallj  killed  by 
some  man  in  the  year  987.  The  Mirza  had  seen  the  oitiea  of  Tdhht, 
Hoghulifltan,  and  India,  and  been  engaged  in  the  senrice  of  the  greAfe. 
He  was  skilled  in  most  sdenees,  eloquent,  brave,  and  wise  in  ooonsel. 
The  Tariklii  IJasliiJi  was  composed  by  him.  By  the  order  of  Mr. 
William  ^loorcroft,  Vety.  Surgeon  under  the  Britisli  Government, 
Sayid  Izzat  Ullah  Khan  compiled  from  reoords  an  account  of  the  events 
to  the  year  3238.    The  preiAce  was  written  on  the  llth  Jam^oaiiai 

m8  Yiint  ri. 

Noi^  1.  The  expreinon  "  Tunt  II*'  denotes  the  aefventii  year  of  the 
cyele  of  twelve,  current  in  the  chronology  of  the  Arabians,  the  Persians, 

aiiJ  the  Turks  fur  Mo<^'huls),  thoujjfh  each  nation  ha^  i's  ov.n  denomina- 
tions for  the  dilierent  years.  The  Ayi'ni  Akbari  gives  a  full  account 
of  theiie  cycles,  wbieh  were  employed  for  the  adjustment  of  intercalary 
periods  necessitated  by  the  disagreement  between  lunar  and  mAfi 
years.  The  Tnrki  cycle  waa  also  called  Tghiirf  (Oighur  ia  the  Biia- 
sian  i|»d]ing  of  the  word).  The  names  of  the  di£ferant  yean  are  the 
names  of  certain  animali.  They  are  aa  follows : 

1.  Sijqin — ftmooae.  2.  U'd— «eow. 

8.  Piras^a  panther.  4.  Tawiahqibi-Hi  hait. 
5.  IA\ — crocodile.  6.  Y(Un — a  snake. 

7.  Ydnt — a  horse.  8.  Qii— a  shet  }). 

9.  Bi'ch — a  monkey.  10.  Takh^qu— a  fowl. 
31.  rt— adog.  12.  Tankuz— ahog. 

To  eadi  of  these  names  the  word  PI  was  addetl,  which  denotes 
"year."  In  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan,  though  this  calendar  is  now 
obsolete,  the  memorial  verses  containing  these  twelve  names,  are  still 
remembered.  The  present  year  is  Tanki&s.   The  Tones  an  as  follows: 

djl  ^  (iftj  otf  ^jryHA*  ^  cfe5  ^ 
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given  by  the  native  hislibrianB.  The  inscription  places  HakUr's  first  inva- 
sion in  the  j  ear  935.  Birbar  gives  as  the  date  939,  though  be  agrees 
with  the  inscription  in  the  number  of  horse,  4000  ;  Captain  Newali 
gives  the  less  probable  amount  of  14,0U0  cavalry.  Hugal  (foUowing 
fviDdpftUy  Alml  i^ail)  gira  d80  (A.  D.  J62d)  the  jmt  of  the 
iBTasion,  aad  10,000  as  the  nie  of  the  anny.  It  is  posaible  to  le* 
eoBcile  these  itetmente  hj  tawiming  tbiit  the  aimy  of  inTMum  ooii* 
wted  ef  10^000  feet  and  4,000  hone.  The  seeend  mTarion  the 
inscription  places  in  J)71 ;  Captain  Newall  (who  does  not  seem  to 
recognise  tlie  invader  as  tlie  Mirza  Huidar  of  the  former  invasion 
from  the  north)  gives  its  date  as  917,  which  is  in  general  agreement 
with  the  above-mentioned  Pandit,  and  with  Hugcl,  both  of  whom  give 
94B  (1541);  the  latter,  howerer,  speaks  of  ''a  considerable  force.'* 
The  statement  of  the  inscription  must  probably  be  nnderstood  to 
mean  tiiat  he  set  ont  Aram  Lahor  with  460  hone ;  he  probably  gather* 
ed  an  array  of  adventurers  and  malcontents  as  he  proceeded.  The 
confusion  is  very  great  in  that  part  of  the  histories  of  Kaslimir, 
which  relates  to  the  decade  of  Haidar's  rule^ — it  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  r^^^A— prinoipaUy  because  he  who  was  at  one  time  Haidar*s 
oominai  soveveigD,  was  soon  afterwaids  his  nominal  opponent,  fhn 
name  of  this  indiyidual,  evidently  a  pnppet,  so  common  in  all  Asiatic 
Mitories,  was  doubtless  \  bat  whether  this  shonld  be  read  Tdrih 
Shih,  ai^  Bi'rhar  reatls,  or  Ndzih  Shfih,  a.s  Hiiufel  reads,  apjioars  uncer- 
tain;  Captain  2Cew;\ll  gives  the  name  Tarkh  Shah,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly wronLT  In  tliis  period  also  fklls  the  first  recorded  attempt 
CO  the  part  of  the  Moghol  emperon  to  take  possession  of  the  valley. 
For  Haidar,  mttch  harassed  by  the  rising  Chak  family,  offered  the 
soieveiguty  of  the  comitry  to  Humdyun,  when  it  was  really  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  offer  it*  The  Mirza's  embassy  found  Ham&yun  en- 
cainpt  »l  ut  Atuk,  on  liis  return  from  IVrsia  to  Hindiistau.  Ilumayun 
»tt  out  imniediately  for  Kaslimir ;  but  tlic  expedition  failed,  as  the 
army  mutinied  at  or  near  Mozutierahad.  llaidar^s  deatli  the  inscrip* 
ticn  places  in  9S7,  IJirhar  in  959.  The  latter  relates  that  during  his 
war  wiiii  XMiSheh,  Haidar  went  alone  into  the  fort  of  Avvittp4r; 
a  botcher  asked  him  who  he  was ;  he  could  not  reply  in  Kaahniri, 
wheranpoii  the  bntdmr  lolled  him  with  the  axe  which  he  hap))ened  te 
have  m  \m  Land.   Newall  says  that  his  death  took  place  (in  1551 
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D.)  M  lie  bad  iMoed  firom  tbe  fort  of  Indnkofol  to  veoonnoifcre 
the  enemy*8  positioii. 

Hfoie  3.  A  (juestion  remains  whether  Moorcroft  had  this  inscrip- 
tion cut,  as  appears  most  probable,  and  if  so,  why.  The  reply  has 
been  suggested  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  put  on  record  the  feasibility 
of  an  inTaaion  of  Kaahmir  by  0000^  fimn  the  north  aa  well  aa  Grom 
the  aontb.  It  ia  not  unworthy  of  lonaik  that  many  a  tonriat,  miia- 
led  by  the  name  of  William  Mooieroft  npon  the  tombatone,  hM 
stated,  in  print  and  out  of  it,  that  Srinagar  contains  the  grave  of  the 
enterphzing  traveller. 

in.   Inscriptiona  on  and  near  tbe  Great  Moaqne. 

Opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Jami  Masjid,  a  building 
most  remarkable  for  its  numerous  tall  cedar  pillaiSy  there  ia  a  htmli 
with  the  following  inacriptian : 

cj'ij^ 
i^^Ajf 

Tramlation, 

The  fonntain  of  Qod'e  favonr  oame  fortli  thnngfa  the  laudable  aibrti 

of  a  handful  of  humble  men. 
By  tbe  grace  of  God  Mahmud  began  this  work,  and  the  difficult 
became  easy. 


6^ 

c;^!^^  Ji  «*j  iy 

aft  iSij  /jLi  <^b;^ 
4>bU  u»t»  1^^*^  ^ 
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ThB  ftmd  Air  ito  eonitraelioii  was  purity  <tf  inientkm  and  siiiMrity  of 

■im,  with  earnest  hearts. 
Of  worldly  and  religious  gloxy  this  is  enough  that  every  Musulmaii 

may  wash  his  face  in  it. 
IVom  thif  fountain  he  (the  builder)  looks  for  that  in  which  the  reooid 

of  tmsgranioa  finds  d«annlig. 
Feople's  ain  is  waahed  away  by  ifaia  water  whoae  aooree  ia  the  sea 

of  Imowledge. 

Let  the  amount  of  the  n'ut  of  the  sh<^  be  for  the  repairs  of  the 

tank  flowing  with  blessing". 
Oh  God,  with  thine  own  hand  give  graciously  to  its  boilder  the 

ennobling  faith. 

IW  tbis»  tlie  teaeher'a  vene^  has  ita  own  task ;  be  takee  vefnge  witb 

weeping  eye  (and  says) : 
As  tiioo  at  tbe  begrnning  hast  given  me  the  name  of  Mahmiiil,  ob 

God,  make  it  Mahmdd  in  the  goal ! 
Into  the  sea  of  thought  the  Intelligent  Man  (i.  e.  the  composer  of 

the  inscription)  went  for  the  date  of  this  auspicious  building. 
Khizt  said.  Let  my  favour  flow  on  ;  write  this  date,  oh  poet : 
Qb  Qod,  pardon  ita  boilder  and  hia  father,— Ob  Pardoner 1—1056. 

At  the  entrance  of  tiie  Great  Moeque  itael(  there  la  tbe  following 
teee  of  tbe  Emperor  Sbfli  Jebto  t 

(jpjli  aliob 

g,U)  ^0  sj^y^  oAr^  V^J-i  AlJi^^-a.( 

•         4U>  Ajiji^^jfi 

ij,^  «Bm.I  JU.  ^lijji  di3i^  *s^»s 

^•Ca^  ^      jij«>»f      ;ijf       yt^^  ji*^^  ibflfc.^  *f  yy^iy^- 

viJju  sSX^  ^^^^  lyLr^j  ^  ♦^JLrH*  ^-a^*^  oLr^j 

aLftiA  AA^a^aJUt*  jliJ«^j  Aa6       %^  olr^i  ui^it  ^^t^^»  *f 

jl^l^  JAjO  A^Ij  ai^U  j^l;   I;  c;lj.J.>>S 
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^(^^UUUf  JU* ^\  ^yA  oJaj  j^i^ ^  j  ^.'Li  .fj^ 

«fiM«.«<MA«it^iry» ^^-^  dSLmjS  v«»^U»  j.liljj  a^O^^'jl 

14^  <^  i^J^  (•^'J^  «s»'^  <^)ld  li*^ 

****r^C'«5^^  sL^j        Jf'>^  cr^^^-rv? 

L>  (3^^         *^  ^•>^-r'        A)|dij^/A*      ^^^^  ^  i^^^jy^  J^ji 

Clf  *f  Ail  8j>^  l;j>y^  ^^Lii'       AL&fd  cyU^  ^  ^ 

ApU^b  <_5;;Uh  yjl  "J^j^  iJ^^   \j  Utf^Oj 

God  18  Great. 
eOkihi  Jahdn  theKinjf^Drfender  of  the  MUih. 

Copy  of  the  auspicious  order  of  his  Majesty  who  occupies  the  phM 
of  Solomon,  the  Lord  of  the  Conjunction,  the  Second,  which  was  te- 
conled  on  tl»e  7th  of  Isfaiuldnnuz  (February),  according  to  Akbar's 
calendar,  on  a<!Count  of  the  petition  of  the  least  of  slaves  (may  Gnd 
he  gracious  to  him  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zafar  Khan),  ^ith 
nferenoe  to  the  lemoval  of  the  opprasaictts  which  w«re  practissd  in 
the  time  of  former  84hadte  in  the  heavtifiil  ei1>f  of  Kashmir»Md 
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wen  the  OMue  of  the  nun  of  the  sobjocte  and  inhahitante  of  fchflMr 

 * 

Since  all  cnup  eKaliied  deem  le  Ruined  and  lient  on  tihe  conteHtednejer 

of  the  people,  liunce  we  gave  the  order  for  the  repeal  of  some  act» 
which  in  the  beautiful  country  of  Kashmir  became  a  cause  of  distress 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.    Of  the  number  oC  those  matters  one 
ia  this  that,,  at  the  time  of  collecting  the  saffiKm,.men  used  to  be  im- 
preaied  for  tiua  work  without  any  wagee  exeept  a  little  salt,  and 
benee  the  people  aie  anffenng  much  dietresa.   We  ofderod  that  no 
man  ihonM  bj  any  means  be  molested  as  to  gathering  tlie  saffron ; 
and  as  to  waflron  grown  on  crown-lands,  the  labourers  must  be  satis-' 
fied  and  receive  proper  wages ;  and  whatever  grows  on  lands  granted 
in  jagir,  let  the  whole  saffron  in  kind  be  delivered  to  the  jagirdar  that 
he  may  gathec  it  as  he  pleases.    Another  grievanoe  is  this  that  in  the 
time  of  some  of  the  Sikbadais  of  Kashmir  they  used  to  levy  two 
for  wood  on  each  ^arw^  (abont  180  pounds)  of  rice^  and  during 
the  government  of  I'tiqid  Khan  four  ddm  for  the  same  purpose  were. 
Vvied  on  each  Kharwir.   Since  on  this  account  also  the  people  wsre 
much  distressed,  hence  we  ruled  that  the  people  should  l>e  entirely 
relieved  of  this  tax,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  on  account  of  wood. 
Another  grievance  is  this^  that  a  village  whose  rental  was  more  than 
400  Khacwir  of  rioe^  was  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  rulers  of  the  phuio 
two  aheep  annually.   I'tiqid  Khan,  during  his  rule,  took  66  Jdm  in 
the  place  of  each  sheep.  Since  on  this  account  also  the  people  were 
much  annoyed,  we  gave  a  strict  (tfder  that  it  should  cease ;  neither 
should  the  sheep  be  taken  nor  money  in  their  place ;  the  people  shall 
be  held  excu>ed  I'rom  paying  this  impost.    Moreover,  I'tiqad  Khan, 
during  his  incumbency,  levied  a  sunnnury  j)oll-tax  of  75  dam  on  each 
boatman,  whether  a  young,  or  an  old  man,  or  a  boy,  whilst  it  was  the 
established  custom  formerly  to  levy  60  dam  on  a  young  man,  12  on 
an  old  man,  and  86  on  a  boy.  We  ordered  that  the  former  custom 
should  be  ve-established,  that  the  oppression  of  Ftiqid  Khan  be 
stopped,  and  that  people  should  not  act  in  accordanoe  with  it.  Ano- 
ther grievance  is  this  that  the  Subadirs,  in  the  fruit  season,  place<l 
their  own  men  in  each  garden,  large  and  small,  whieh  aj)peared  to 
contain  good  fruit,  to  watch  the  fruit  for  themselves  and  did  not  allow 
the  ownen  of  those  gardens  to  use  the  fruit ;  hence  much  annoyance 
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was  caused  to  these  people,  so  that  some  of  these  men  have  destroyed 
the  fruit  trees.  We  ordered  that  no  SubacUr  should  lay  an  embargo 
on  the  fruit  of  the  orchajnl  or  gaiden  of  any  one.  It  is  proper  that 
noble  goremon  and  useful  ooUeetors  and  the  tax-gatherers  of  this 
and  future  times  in  the  provinee  of  Kashmir  should  consider  thene 
orders  as  lasting  and  eternal,  nor  should  thej  admit  any  change  or 
alteration  in  these  regulations.  Whoever  admits  any  change  or  altera- 
tion, will  fall  under  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  anger  of  the  king, 
IVhtten  on  the  26th  Adar  (March)  according  to  Akbar'a  calendar. 


On  ih0  ViBfeUaim  qfthe  Jiehm  IHiiriei  qf  Oe  JPtmJak^J^  n 
J.  E.  TiXBiiKT  AiTOHisov,  JT.  2>.,  F.  JB.  a  A»  Jl  L,  A, 
AmttatU  Surgeon  Bengal  Armg,  ^c,  ^'c,  ^  e. 

To  systematise  a  description  of  the  vegetation,  it  will  he  as  well  to 
divide  the  district  into  several  portions,  giving  a  leading  and  particu-  / 
larised  description  of  what  may  he  considered  th^  principal  divisions,  -w 

and  then,  comparing  the  other  divisions  with  those  already  described, 
poir.tiiig  out  any  characteristic  features  that  may  belong  exclusively 
to  that  under  our  immediate  notice. 

For  tiie  ready  oomprehension  of  the  several  divisions  or  tracts,  the 
accompanying  diagranunatio  map  is  attached,  shewing  the  distiibt  to 
he  divided  into 

The  Jhelum  Tract, 

The  Jelallj)ore  Tract, 

Thii  Salt  Plains, 

Plains  upon  the  Salt  Bange, 

The  Thu>t  of  the  low  ranges  of  Hilh^ 

The  Tract  of  Bavines, 

Hilk  of  the  Salt  Range, 

Tract  of  Mount  Tilla. 

Thb  Jheluu  Tbact. 

The  town  of  Jhelum,  oonristing  of  ahont  600  houses,  is  the  Wi 
quarters  of  the  Civil  Stalaon,  and  henoe  is  looked  upoa  as  the  diief  town, 
although  it  is  in  truth  but  the  fourth  or  fifth  as  regards  number  of 

inhabitants,  trade,  &c.,  in  couipiui^on  with  the  other  towui»  of  this 
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district  It  i»  situated  in  Lat.  82*  66'  N.  Long.  78*'  47'  £.  (A.  K. 
Johnifam,  1885)  and  is  about  67^  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  It  may  be 
eonriderad  as  ooonpying  the  cei^tre  of  tbe  Jbehmi  Traet  Nearly  a 
aule  to  tiie  west  of  iMs  k  ntuated  the  MilHarj  cantonment,  onoe 

occupied  by  a  large  force  of  native  troops,  but  since  the  mutiny,  all 

imt  left  to  niin. 

The  Jhelum  Tract  is  the  plain  country  enclosed  within  the  ivhari- 
&n  and  Katian  ranges  of  hills,  with  the  Jhelum  river  running  in  the 
JDidsk  It  eommenees  at  the  fort  of  Mungls,  and  ends  some  miles 
above  Jdallpore,  where  tbe  Kharian  range  and  Sniafur  hills  close  in 
apon  the  zirer.  It  consists  on  the  mholb  of  a  beantifiil  plain,  whidi, 
Msr  the  liases  of  these  hills,  ig  cut  up  into  ravines,  but  afterwards 
opens  out  into  richly  cultivated  flat  land.  This,  on  the  .Jhelum  side, 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  by  the  wide  sandy  beds  of  the  iCuhan 
(or  Bttkrala)  and  Boonah  nullas. 

The  geoJogical  formation  of  this  tract  consists  of— 

Jst.  Beeent  tertiary,  dose  to  the  river,  whieh,  in  some  places,  sa 
at  DooHal  and  Cyngoee,  is  made  np  of  a  rich  mould  yielding  profuse 
and  good  snooessiye  crops. 

2nd.  Pleistocene  tertiary ;  this  lies  below  the  iveent  tertiary,  but 
the  latter  disappears  as  we  go  inland,  and  the  Pleistocene  crops  out 
4ipon  the  suri'ace,  containing  beds  of  kunkur  at  the  river,  of  some 
.valne,  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  surface  soiL 

8id.  As  we  approach  the  base  of  these  ranges  of  hills,  ric^  the 
Satian,  Ac,  we  enter  upon  a  Miocene  tertiary  country,  characterised 
by  deep  water-courses  or  imrines  full  of  huge  boulders,  shingle  and 
sand.  From  this  the  hills  suddenly  rise  up,  consisting  of  clay,  marl, 
conglomerates,  and  sandstone,  the  last  containing  lossils  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Sewalik  range  of  hill^,  of  which  the  geology  of 
these  hills  is  supposed  to  be  the  counter])art. 

Water  is  obtained  in  this  tract  at  little  cost  and  labour,  from 
ireUs  about  20  feet  deep,  which  yield  a  plentiful  siqiply,  ftesh  and 
aweil.  A  well  ia  to  be  met  with,  attached  to  ereiy  rillage,  and 
jto  many  iiiere  are  several,  all  worked  with  the  Persian  wheeL  Their 
water  is  not  used  for  irrigation,  excepting  for  tobacco  and  small 
patches  of  cotton,  but  chielly  for  gardens :  the  former  of  tlieso 
crops  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  garden  produce.  Water  is  not 
xvaed  from  the  river  for  iirigation.   One  stream  of  fresh  water,  the 
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Kiillia  iraU%  runs  through  this  tntiL  Iti  mier  u  not  ined  fbr 
ifrigotiop,  Imfc  where  thi»  atitim  pMow  throag^  tiie  range  of  hills  ai 
BhotM,  its  is  used  to  driye  tfai«e  or  four  flour  mills.  The 

remains  of  a  canal  of  tlie  old  Scikh  time  arc  to  in?  traced  from  near 
DouliaJ,  in  a  direct  line,  to  a  little  above  the  Civil  Lines  at  Jhelum, 
•cross  that  portion  of  the  country,  where  the  nwn  takes  n  ra^  torn 
ten  a  aootherly  to  n  westsriy  oomse. 

AeniciruTUXAL  fboditok 

Two  oro|is  are  generally  produoed  daring  liie  year,  viz.,  tho  BnbW 
and  Khureef.  For  the  Rubbee  crop  the  Zemindars  begin  to  sow  about 
the  end  of  October;  and  collect  the  harvest  durinc^  Aj)ril.  The 
Khureef  crop*is  sown  in  June,  and  is  collected  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  during  October.  The  hot  weather  extends  from  tho  middle 
of  April  to  the  nuddls  of  October ;  tho  c<^  weather  over  tho  rest  of 
the  year.  The  chief  falls  of  rain  oseor  ahont  tho  end  of  Angvst  or 
during  September.  Heavy  rains  also  fUl  in  Maroh  and  April,  The 
crops  generally  throughout  the  Jlu  lum  district  are  dependant  for 
their  maturity  upon  these  special  falls  oi"  rain. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Uubbee  crop  are,  Wheat  "  Gehun,"  Triti^ 
mm  mtUvum^  -nr. ;  Barlsj,    tlhow/*  Mordeum  hexatUekim,  Gramr 
Chiinna,"  Oioerarietmiums  Bape,**  Sonon,"  jB^wsnosessijMilm  and 
I!nieah, ;  lonseed,  ''Ulsee,'*  Imim  Mntaii§imumf  Safflowar,  ''Kn^ 
aoomba**'  Omrihanttu  tmskma  ;  with  n  great  wiety  of  the  Melon  tribsi 

Those  of  the  Khiu*eef  crop  are — 

Millet,  var.  "  Bajree,"  PeniciUarin  spicata.  Millet,  var.  "  Jowar," 
Andropogon  Sorghum ;  Cotton,  Kupas,"  Oostypiutn  herbaceum. 
Indian  oom,  '*Makee,"  Zea  Mdyt,  Sogaicane,  Gnnnab,"  Saccharwm 
^ffiemanmf  Oil  seed,  ''Til,"  teosmai  Indieuimi  Indian  hamp^ 
•<  Sonn,*'  Ohototorssytwiflsg. 

Where  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to  Uuoaghoiit  yoar,  tobaoet 
and  rape  are  raised  during  the  whole  hot  seat>ou,  Ui^  in  the  Goojerst 
district. 

Wheat.  Of  this  the  bearded  white  variety  is  that  which  is  chiefly 
grown,  althoogh  tiie  red  is  not  nnnommmi ;  both  are  of  average  qnahlgfV 
A  large  eocportatiaii  of  tiiis  takea  plaoe ;  chiefly  towards  Mooltan. 

Barley.  The  six  vowed  variety  is  produced  of  a  wfanperioripialitf 
and  is  Isrgely  cultiyated  ;  the  greatest  part  of  tins  crop  being  alis 
exported  towaxds  M%>ultau. 
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Gnm.  This  i»  caltiTated,  but  in  anall  patches  in  this  tnwt — of  s 
iae  qpaality.  Hhd  quantity,  howeter,  k  not  snfiloiAnt  f<Mr  local  con« 
mmptkiii,  a  large  importation  tddng  place  firom  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Along  with  it  we  have  the   MasBOOfy*'  Sruim  lem,  enlttTatedy 

either  mixed  with  the  former  or  separately. 
A  wry  »m&\\  quantity  of  thf^  pulses  Jure  cultiTated  in  this  tract,  viz, 
"  Moth. ' '    Flui^eolus  aconitifoUa . 

"  Mimg/*  Phaseolus  mungo  (The  split  peas  of  which  constitute  thA 
nrieties  of  Bahl).  Their  quality  is  good,  though  the  crop  is  scarcely 
iviBcieBt  tat  loed  conramption. 

Bajree  and  Jowar,  both  excellent  m  their  quality,  aire  TCiy  laigely 
eultiirated,  and  togeHier  with  barl^  and  wheat  may  be  considered  the 
stajtle  crops  of  tlie  whole  district.  The  Zemindar-clafis  live  chiefly  on 
the  iJajree  and  Jowar,  consuming  for  their  food  little  of  either  wheat  or 
barley.  Their  cattle  also  are  largely  dependant  for  fodder  upon  the 
Bootsa  obtained  from  the  crushed  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  two  fonoert 
flwiiig  to  the  great  want  c£  pasturage  in  this  tracts  There  are  sevetal 
knids  of  Boossa  ibr  feeding  oattle^  tis.,  tiiat  moat  commonly  m  nse,' 
which  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  from,  the  crushed  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  Bajree  and  Jowar ;  that  made  from  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  barley  ;  that  made  from  the  straw  and  leaves  of  the  pulst^  and 
pram,  which  last  is  the  highest  in  price  and  by  the  natives  given 
cliiefly  to  their  horses,  as  also  to  cattle  for  fattening.  Lastly,  Booesa 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the   Baer"  the  Ziaj/pkm  m^gmrU, 

Oil  seeds.  Of  these  we  have— 

'■Suison.*'  Theseedsof JBlrasMMa^psi6^, and J^/^ 
by  simple  expresnon  yield  oil  called  commonly    Sumon  ka  tel,**  or 

Thara  meertt  ka  tel."  B,  Mruea  yields  a  darker  oil  than  B,  eampesfris 
and  henre,  to  distinguish  this  oil  from  that  of  the  latter,  it  is  often 
called  "  kala  surson  ka  tel"  or  "  kala  surson."  The  seed  of  the  Til, 
Seaamum  Indutum — also  by  simple  expression,  yields  **Til  ka  tel" 
via.  l^oiL 

Tho  seed  of  the  flax  ''Ulsee'' yiekia  «Ulseek»tel*' vis.  LfaiseedoiL 
Tim  pbmta  of  the  above  are  cnltlTalady  but  not  in  suiBdency  for  tha 
uses  of  tiie  tracts  and  hence  their  products  are  largely  imported. 

Cotton  U  grown  in  tolerable  quantities,  but  as  a  field  crop,  is  very 
poor  in  quality.  Where,  however,  it  is  grown  as  a  garden  t  roj)  and 
freely  watered,  some  of  the  produce  is  exceedingly  good,  both  aa 
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rep^s  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the 
8oil  in  general  is  too  poor  and  too  dry,  but  if  this  be  properly 
enriched  with  manure,  freely  watered,  and  under  shade,  a  good  crop 
is  Uie  usual  result. 

Tobacco,  "Tumbakoo,"  Nicotians  Tabacum,  is  cultivated  more  as 
garden  produce  and  undergoes  free  irrigation.  There  is  not  so  much 
raised  as  is  rc(|uiTed  for  local  use,  but  what  is  raised,  is  considered  of 
a  good  quality. 

Safflower.  Of  this  a  large  quantity  is  cultivated,  good  in  quality 
and  su£Bcient  both  for  the  local  market  and  for  exportation.  The 
seeds  are  used,  though  not  extensively,  for  making  oil. 

Indigo.  Indigofera  tinctoria — "  Nil,"  is  cultivated  strictly  for 
home  consumption,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  the  beard  of  the  cultivator. 

Rice.  "  Chaul,"  Oryza  sativa  has  been  cultivated  in  this  tract,  but 
very  rarely.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  soil  sufficiently  moist  and  loamy 
for  its  cultivation. 

Sugar*cane  grows  in  this  tract  only  as  a  garden  product,  not  to 
have  its  juice  extract^.'d  for  the  preparation  of  sugar,  but  to  be  sold 
in  the  bazar  in  the  cane,  and  thus  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  cane 
is  very  poor,  being  small  and  exceedingly  silicious. 

**  Sunn,"  Crotalarea  juncea  and  "  Sooja  Para,"  IlihUcug  cannabinut 
— are  both  grown  in  small  patches  and  in  stripes  round  fields,  the  first, 
however,  more  commonly.  The  fibres  of  both  arc  good,  and  are 
manufacttired  into  a  coarse  twine  by  the  zemindar  and  thus  sent  to 
market.    They  do  not  seem  to  be  cultivated  for  exportation. 

Gabdex  pkoduce. 
From  gardens,  which  are  attached  to  nearly  every  village,  we  have 
the  markets  well  supplied  with  all  the  vegetables  that  are  usually 
cultivated  by  natives,  and  which  are  used  extensively  by  them  in  the  form 
of  "  thurkarees."  Tlie  principal  vegetables  are  "  Moolies,"  varietief 
of  the  radish — "  Piaz,"  onions  — "  Baingons,"  egg-plant,  Solanum 
Melongena ;  "  Shalgum,"  varieties  of  the  turnip — "  Poluch,"  varietief 
of  the  spinach — "  Gaager,"  varieties  of  carrot — "  Shuker-kund,"  species 
of  Arum — "  Moukha,"  Portulaca  oleracea — "  Ram-turai,"  HibUcut 
longifoliu* — besides  an  immense  variety  of  the  Oucurbitacece  vir. 
**  Kudoo,"  Cucurbita  Pepo  ;  "  Keera,"  Cucumis  sativwi ;  "  Khurbooza,'' 
Cucitmu  Mela ;  "  Turbooza,"  Cucurbita  CUruUus  ;  "  Kukrec."  CucumU 
vfilisgiinus,  &c. 
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And  used  as  condimeniB  we  have — 

**Lal-miroV'  Ciywcmn  JrutMeents  "  Ajwain,'*  Ftyehotit  Ajowain; 
^SooSi**  JSbtmeulum  Fmmariwm;  ^Aneeson,"  FimpineUa  aniiumf 
aehorimm  kUjfhu9;  "  Lusson,'*  AUium  saHomn, 

The  following  may  be  conaidered  as  a  rough  sketch  of  the  vegetation 
roiin<l  a  villai^e  of  tlie  district.  Close  to  the  village  there  ai*e  gene- 
rally one  or  two  small  plots  of  garden  ground,  in  the  vieinity  of  tho 
wells  from  which  they  are  watered.  These  gardens  are  carefully 
tnmnmded  by  a  gtrong  and  tolerably  high  &Boe  of  the  branches  of 
the  <*  Keekur/*  Aeaeia  JrMea.  Bouztd  the  margin  of  these  plots 
principally,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  wells,  will  be  found  trees  of 
the  "  Keelror*'  Aeaeia  Arabiea ;  "  Baer,"  Ztzyphus  jujuha ;  a  few 
*'  Lessoora,"  Cordia  Mifxa  ;  an  oeeasional "  liui  na,"  Crataeva  religioaa  ; 
sometimes  a  ^ia&oo^  Dalbergia  Siasoo  ;  and  not  unfrequently  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Fkua  Indica,  "  Bore"  and  -F.  rclif/ioya,  "  Pipul.** 
Then  oome  plots  of  ground  a  little  larger,  enclosing  tobacco,  cotton 
and  sogaicane^  the  last  uncommon  in  this  tract.  These  several  plota 
an  more  or  less  watered  from  the  wdla,  but  with  these  exceptions  no 
farther  irrigation  of  the  crops  in  general  is  carried  on. 

The  rest  of  the  llelds  open  out  l)eyond  with  no  divisions  between 
them,  except  perhaps  a  footpath  ;  wherever  a  hedge  of  any  sort  is  met 
with,  one  may  be  certain  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  dwellinga  oi 
the  natives  or  of  places  for  housing  cattle* 

A  few  fruits,  the  produce  of  the  district,  are  sold  in  the  market. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  mangoe,  in  a  green  and  unripe  state  and 
of  poor  quality ;  the  orange,  sweet  lime,  and  citron,  all  excellent ;  also, 
during  nearly  the  whole  year,  the  jdantain.  In  the  gardens  of 
I]iiropoans,  however,  we  have  a  largo  number  of  Engli>h  vegetables 
cultivated,  with  such  fruits  as  the  grape,  fig,  guava,  apricot,  peach  and 
strswbeny,  all  good  of  their  kind. 

Tbebb. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  Jhelum  tract  have  been  introduced,  though 
many  have  become  naturalised  ;  few  indeed  can  be  said  to  bo 
native  to  it.  We  will  therefore  in  writing  of  them,  class  them 
under  two  heads. 

Ist.   Trees  which  have  been  introduced. 

2nd.    Trees  which  are  native  to  the  district. 

2  Q 
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Ist. — or  trees  tliat  liavc  been  introduced  we  have — 
QnrdM  Mg»a^  Buddft-lenoora.*'   The  laige-fruited  Leisoora.  This 
yields  the  large  land  of  Seheston.   It  is  a  handsome  showy  eTeigreen 
tree,  with  good-sized  timber,  but  is  only  found  in  gardens. 

Cordia  Uiifolia,  "  Lcssoora."  This  tree  yields  the  small  Sebesten, 
wliieh  is  scarcely  used.  It  is  fouml  in  most  of  tlu'  gurJtiis  in 
tlie  district.  It  has  small  timber,  wliich  is  not  i>ut  to  any  use  iu 
particular. 

Sjfzigium  Jmnbolamm,  "  Goulab  Jaman/'  Of  this  there  are  a  few 
fine  trees,  generally  near  the  dwellings  of  Fakirs.  There  is  one  tree 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  TiUa^  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 

Parkineonia  eeuUatay  "  Yelaiti  Kekur.** 

Seabania  ^gi/pdaca,  Pers. 

These  two  latter  exist  at;  tree-ir]u-u])s :  both  are  true  garden  plants 
and  are  extending  their  range ;  both  being  now  occasionally  met  with 
near  villages. 

BaiMma  varieyaia, "  Kochnar.*'  A  garden  tree,  the  flower  buds  of 
which  are  used  largely  in  curries  and  pickles. 

Morus  alba  and  Morus  Jaeviynl.tj  Wall.  "Toot,"  are  in  this 
tract  dwarfed  from  want  of  soil  and  moisture,  and  do  not  yield 
timber. 

MeUa  Azedarach,  L.  Buchyan,"  Persian  Lilac  is  attached  to  all 
Tillages.  The  timber  is  of  no  use :  the  foliage  gives  a  good  shade  and 
the  ripe  fimtt  is  greedily  seized  upon  by  goats  and  sheep. 

Moringa  ptert/f/ospennaj  **  Sohounja/'  or  horse-radish  treei  in  this 

tract  is  a  trarderi  ])roduct ;  its  fruit  is  not  used  for  oil  makinp:,  nor 
is  its  timber  applied  to  any  purpo^.  It  affords,  however,  a  good 
shatle. 

jpopulue  Uuphraiiea  and  P.  dilataia,  Don.  *^  Saiaida"  are  both  the 
products  of  the  gardens  of  Europeans.  * 

Aeada  Serieea,  Boxb.  Seriss,**  grows  to  a  very  handsome  tree^ 
generally  near  European  dwellings. 

Ccdrela  Toffutf  '*  Toon,"  has  been  introduced  but  lately.    It  both 
flowers  and  fruits. 

Bomhax  heptaphi/Uum,  L.,  "  Sembnl." 

Oaeeia  Jietula^  L.  Amultas,"  the  Indian  Labnmnm  grows  near 
dwellingSy  not  common ;  produces  good  fruit  and  flowers  generally 
twice  during  the  year. 
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&f/jx  Babiflonica,  frequently  met  with  near  buueeH,  tanks,  and  damp 
localities. 

Fu:tu  religiota,  '*  Pipul,"  and  F.  Indiea,  "  Bore,  IJurgot,"  Banyan 
tree.  Fine  specimens  of  these  are  found  throughout  the  district.  It 
IK  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  their  orit^in  here  be  due  to  natural 
cauae*  or  to  their  having  beeu  introduced.  If  the  former,  they  must 
be  upon  the  confines  of  their  northern  limits. 

2nd. — Trees  native  to  the  district. 

Cratttra  religiusa,  "  Bunia."  This  seems  to  liave  been  at  one  time 
a  common  tree  in  this  tract,  more  especially  upon  thf  alluvial  soil  near 
the  river,  where  there  aro  still  a  number  of  very  large  trees  which  give 
a  splendid  shade  and  form  large  timlSer.  The  fruit  is  used  to  mix 
with  mortar  for  making  a  stroug  cement. 

Tamarix  Indiea^  Oallica,  L.  *'  Furas,"  In  this  tract  the  only  trees 
we  have  of  this,  have  been  planted,  but  in  some  other  tracts  wo 
find  it  is  prolific.  It  produces  a  miserably  poor  brittle  wood,  used 
chiefly  for  the  fire.  This  tree  resembles  a  tir  and  indeed  by  most 
people  it  is  generally  mistaken  for  such. 

Aeacia  Arabica,  "  Kekur,  Babool."  Of  this  we  have  two  varieties, 
vir. :  A.  A.  var.  spina,  alltida,  and  A.  A.  var.  cyprei«s.  This  latter  is 
the  most  elegant  but  the  least  common  in  this  tract.  'I'hev  are  both 
Urge  handiwme  trees  yielding  good  shade,  give  excellent,  useful  timber, 
and  grow  rapidly  and  well,  over  the  whole  district.  Their  wood  is 
used  largely  for  ploughs,  well  wheels  and  tent  pegs  ;  tlu-ir  branches  for 
feeding  sheep,  goats,  camels  and  cattle  in  general,  as  also  for  making 
hedges.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  making  country  spirits, 
besides  pelding  not  unfrequently  a  large  supply  of  gum,  "Gondh." 

Acacia  modetta,  Wall  *'  Phulai."  In  good  allmnal  soil  and  where 
there  i»  drainage  this  becomes  a  fine  timber  tree.  Otherwise,  as  where 
it  grows  on  the  hilk  and  ravines  of  the  district,  it  is  but  a  poor  twisted, 
stunted  shrub,  fit  only  for  firewood,  but  for  this  puq>osc  it  is  excellent . 
camels,  goats,  &c.  feed  in  Spring  on  its  young  leaves  and  flowers.  Its 
timber  is  very  hard  and  used  greatly  for  wheels,  especially  when  these 
are  to  be  exposed  to  wetting.  The  heart  wood  becomes  quite  black 
and  is  as  hard  as  iron. 

Dalbergia  Sissoo,  "  Sh<}shum."  Of  this,  which  produces  the  most 
valuable  timl)cr,  we  have  but  little,  and  what  trres  there  are,  have 
apparently  Urn  plant«'«l  <luriiig  ihc  rule  of  the  English  Ciovcrnmcnt  in 
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the  Punjaub.  A  few  trees,  however,  of  Seikh  times  still  exist  nesr 
wells,  and  shew  splendid  timber.  The  natives  of  the  district  would 
tndiioe  ime  to  beKeve  that  this  had  formerly  been  a  common  tree  and 
that  daring  tha  PrnQanb  campaign  it  had  been  cnt  down.  I  believe  it 
baa  been  introdnced  since  om>  conquest  of  the  eonntiy,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  specimens  near  Tollagong. 

Zixypkut  jujuba,  "Baer,"  is  a  good,  rapid  growing  tree,  produces 
excellent  wood,  highly  valued  by  the  zemindars,  and  requires  no 
care  or  trouble  to  rear  ;  its  fruit  and  leaves  yield  good  fodder  to  gostsi 
sheep,  Ac.  and  its  branches  make  excellent  hedges. 

The  "  Baer"  and  tlie  "  Kekur"  are  the  staple  woods  of  the  whole 
district,  from  wliich  all  the  woodwork  required  by  the  agricultural  I>opu- 
lation  is  made.    They  spring  up  naturally  from  their  seeds,  whoth«^ 
distributed  by  winds,  men  or  animals.    They  require  no  care  in  their 
youth,  and  both  grow  freely  without  water,  (or  at  least  under  veiy 
straitened  cirrcumstanoes  for  it,)  so  long  as  they  have  some  soil  to 
grow  in.   On  stony,  sandy  land  they  do  not  grow,  but  on  clay  they 
Kpring  up  readily.    At  present  there  are  few  or  no  old  trees  in  the 
tlhelum  tract  and  decidedly  nut  many  in  any  of  tiie  other  tracts ;  that 
is  to  say,  trees  fit  for  tinil  er.    This  is  due  solely  to  carelessness  and 
negligence  on  the  part  ol"  the  zemindars  to  substitute  young  trees  for 
those  cut  down  ;  heuco  there  is  at  prasent  a  scarcity  of  timber,  \.  hich 
in  a  few  years,  if  the  present  state  of  tilings  goes  on,  will  end  in  a 
iinllity  of  local  produce.    It  appears  to  me  that  Government  should 
takj  up  this  subject  in  earnest,  and  only  permit  trees  of  alwve  a  certain 
ygp  to  be  cut  down,  niakini;  it  an  established  rule,  that  for  every 
tree  cut  down,  a  proportioiKite  number  of  young  trees  bo  plantetl. 
The  greater  the  age  of  the  tree  cut  down,  the  larger  should  be  the 
numlxT  of  young  trees  n^ijuired  to  Ix)  substituted  for  that  one  re- 
moved :  and  thus,  inst<'ad  of  a  scarcity  of  timber,  in  a  few  ye!»rs, 
a  cheap  supply  (jf  wood  gi-(»wn  on  tlie  locality  would  be  the  result, 
besides  tbc  benefit  that  would  otlicrw  ise  aeerue  to  a  country  at  present 
all  but  (bstitute  of  tnu's.  In  nplaeini;  trers  eut  down,  it  is  strongly  to 
be  rceomniended  that  tlu'  lia  r  and  Kekur  be  preferred  to  any  othenr : 
not  even  e\-eo|)ting  the  Siss.to,  wliieh,  althoui;!)  a  valuable  timber  tivc, 
takes  too  long  a  tinie  to  become  useful  and  is  too  tender,  requiring 
too  much  nursing  in  its  youth,  to  be  of  real  j)aying  benelit.  The 
]rapid  growth  of  the  iiaer  and  ICekur  and  tlieir  nou-iiubiiity  to  injury 
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from  want  of  care,  begides  their  j^reatdunibility,  more  ospcc'mll}'  durinj; 

t'xpcwure  to  heat  and  moisture,  are  characters  which  render  them  ol* 

immense  value  to  the  zemindar,  who  uses  their  wood  for  ploughs  and 

well-wheeLi  where  it  is  continuously  exposed  to  tlie  extremes  of  moisture 
»nd  dr\-  heat ;  besides  which,  ho  gets  a  quick  return  for  the  labour  and 
troable  expended  in  rearing  the  trees,  which  are  grown  on  the  spot 
where  their  wood  is  re<iuired  for  consumption.  Thus  he  is  put  to  no 
expense  for  carriage,  while  the  branches  of  both  trees  are  of  great 
^&lue  to  him  for  fences  for  his  fields,  and  the  leaves,  blossom  and  fruit 
as  fodder  for  bis  cattle, 

Chakacteristic  Plaxts. 

The  characteristic  plants  of  the  Jhelum  tract  m<iy  be  classed  as 
those  met  with — 

1st.   On  the  Islands  and  banks  of  the  river, 

Sod.   On  the  moist  marshy  soil  left  by  the  receding  of  the  river, 

3rd.    In  wells, 

4th.    As  weeds  in  gardens, 

Cth.   As  weeds  in  fields. 

6th.  The  remainder  are  met  with  on  roads,  waysides,  fields  aud 
gardens,  in  short  are  not  coniined  to  any  particular  locality. 

1st.  The  characteristic  plants  met  with  on  the  islands  and  banks 
of  the  river  Jhelum  are  : — 

Tamarix  dioica,  Roxb.  Called  in  the  vernacular  generally  "  Pilchee," 
*' Jhao,"  and  frequently  "  Furas"  (the  latter  name,  however,  is  more 
generally  apjdied  to  the  tree  T.  Iiuliai).  This  with  Saccharum  spon- 
/aneum  covers  the  slands  (balaa's)  during  the  hot  weather,  with  a 
dense  low  jungle.  Botli  are  considered  of  some  value  for  thatching  ; 
tlie  former  is  also  used  largely  for  all  kinds  of  rough  basket  work. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  botli,  and  their  cheapness,  they  are 
used  to  consolidate  the  soil  laid  u|K)n  the  Grand  Trunk  Koad.  By 
the  end  of  Octol)cr,  tl>e  islands  are  cle.ired  completely  of  this  jui:gle, 
and  nothing  but  the  roots  and  stumps  of  the  plant-;  are  left,  which 
begin  again  to  send  up  fresh  ehoots  in  March  and  April.  The 
fresh  shoots  of  the  latter  are  at  this  time  fed  on  by  cattle.  Cattle 
will  not,  however,  feed  on  the  full  grown  grass,  which  is  too  coarse 
and  rough  for  them.  On  some  of  the  Halaa's,  but  chieHy  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  on  the  Goojerat  side,  the  tHaccharum  Munja*'  Moonj,"  is  to 
be  met  with  iu  large  fiuuntitics,  forming  a  much  iiigher  aud  thicker 
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jungle  than  tliat  of  tlie  S.  spontanettm.  Its  value  is  much  greater, 
being  u&ed  Tor  rope-making.  The  cause  of  its  liigh  price  is,  that 
ropes  made  from  it  are  able  to  witbatand  the  eifeota  of  moisture 
oombined  with  strain,  much  longer  than  any  other  rope  made  from 
muiterials  as  readily  obtained.  It  is  laigely  used  by  boatmen  on  the 
river,  as  well  as  for  the  anchorage  of  the  boats  that  form  the  bridges 
on  mojt  of  tlie  Punjaul)  rivers,  in  ISGI,  the  Moonj  harvest  was  a 
failure,  and  in  its  place  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  of  the  Chama^rops 
MUchiana,  "  Puttha"  from  the  Attock  district,  were  imported  to  the 
rest  of  the  Panjaub  to  supply  the  bridges  with  moorage  rope.  The 
ropes  are  made  by  steeping  the  leaves  in  water  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  then  tearing  them  into  ribbon-like  strips,  which  ard  plaited 
together  upon  the  principle  of  the  watehgnard  plait,  and  lihen  two  or 
three  of  the  plaits  are  twisted  into  one  rope  of  the  re(]iiired  thickness. 
The  Moonj  is  said  to  hear  a  heavier  strain  and  last  longer  than  the 
other,  when  hoth  are  exposed  to  moisture. 

The  JjkUkerum  mmrieaium  Khua  Khus,"  ia  met  with  in  some 
quantity,  chiefly  on  the  river's  bank,  both  cultivated  and  in  a  wild  states 
near  Bussool ;  also  a  few  miles  above  JelaUpore.  It  is  of  value  to  the 
femindars  who  seU  it  for  being  made  into  tatties,  &c. 

2nd.  The  characteristic  plants  met  with  in  moist  marshy  ground 
left  by  the  receding  of  the  river,  &c.,  are 

Machljfs  kemitphmeaf  D.  C. 

Matue  n§go9ue.  Lour. 

Mimuku  gfwnli»,  B.  Br. 

Veromea  anoffoUit,  li. 

Polygonwn  Perinearutj  L. 

Rumex  acutusy  lioxb. 

Potentilla  supina. 

Zeuxine  sulcata.  The  only  orchid  obtained  in  the  whole  district 
and  this  only  on  the  banks  of  the  remains  of  an  old  canal  below  the 
Government  garden  at  Jhelum. 

Mi$ma  PUmtago,  L.  This  flowem  early  in  April,  and  its  presence 
in  thiB  part  of  the  Jhelum  district,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  river  bring- 
ing down  tlie  seeds  from  a  higlier  elevation  ;  these  vegetate  in  the 
pools  of  water  left  by  the  receding  of  tlie  river.  The  seeds  of  the 
Singhara,  Trapa  bixpinosa  are  also  brought  down  by  the  river  floods 
in  large  quantities,  but  X  have  never  seen  them  vegetate. 
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JmneuB  hufoniiM,  L. 

Eleocharis  palustris, 
Isolepes  barbata^  H.  Br. 
&M)Miff  mariUmut. 

Ctfpemt  m9eu9, 
Chfperut  hatpam. 
Manunculm  sceleratutf  L. 

8rd.   Id  tbewellsofihedutriet  wemeetwith-^ 
AdUmhm  eapillu9'Vener%9. 

4^  Ab  woeds  of  gaidena.  Garden  weeds 
Tariefcy  than  one  would  at  fini  be  apt  taauppote.   Thb  is  simply 
doe  to  the  presenoe  of  a  moister  and  richer  soil  than  that  of  the 
suTounding  country. 

Fuutaria  parvijlora. 
Malcolmia  Africania,  li.  Br. 
Sujfmbrium  Sophia,  L. 

OfweUs  hwrta-poiioru,  R.  Br. 
JjepiJnm  9ttHmm,  L.  p 
OoUbaehia  Imujafa,  D.  C. 

Oli^amcriA'  (/lauccurc/ifi,  CiUiib. 

}  iola  tricolor f  Cult, 
8Ume  conica. 
SUme  rubella f  L. ' 
Arenmia  MrpjfU^oUa,  L. 
JPittimktea  oUraeea. 
Medicago  dentieulata, 
TrigoneUa  incim. 
Indigo/era  Senegahim^j  D.  C. 
VieiamHva^  L,  and  other  speeief. 
Cmimtrea  ejt^muMf  L. 
JudkiMi  kUpida,  Forak. 
iTlNMMI  PtolXtf,  D.  C. 
Antirrhinum  crontium^  L. 
VerotUca  arrest  is,  L. 
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6th.   The  characterUtic  plante  met  vdth  as  weeds  in  fields. 

Early  in  March  Oxidie  eomieulata,  JMogaUU  arveneUf  La^hftue 

aphaea^  L.,  and  Aephodelus  Jistuloeue  are  seen  springing  up  in  im- 
mense quantities  over  the  wliole  of  the  fields,  along  with  the  spring 
cr«>])s.  Tlu;  former  are  not  ver}'  injurious,  anil  hence  are  not  weeded 
out,  but  the  last  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  growth  would  undoubtedly 
choke,  at  all  eveuts,  wheat  and  barley.  In  some  fields  that  have  been 
sown  late  and  in  which  none  of  the  com  crop  is  as  yet  up,  the 
Asphodelue  at  a  very  little  distance  may  he  easily  mistaken  for  the 
com  crop.  This  therefore,  when  it  is  large  enough  to  he  grasped  by 
the  fingers,  is  carefully  weeded  out  I'roni  the  cultivated  'ground. 

Sesbania  aculcata  is  very  common  throuj^hout  the  fields,  and  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  it  may  be  seen  overtopping  the 
Bajree  or  other  antumnal  crops.. 

Oeloeia  myentea,  L.  grows  amongst  the  Bigree  and  Jotcar,  and  ur 
fomid  as  a  weed  from  a  few  inches  in  height  to  a  shmb  of  fully  seven 
feet,  covered  ^vith  a  profusion  of  lovely  pink  flowers.  The  natives, 
upon  cutting  down  the  crop,  curiously  enough  always  seem  to  leave 
the  plants  of  this,  which  remain  conspicuous  over  the  reaped  fields. 

Baliosprrmum  iwlyandrum.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  sbmbs  to  eradicate,  from  the  large  quantity  of  seeds  that 
one  plant  hears,  and  its  readiness  to  germinate.  It  is  not  yery 
noticeable  until  the  autumnal  crop  is  cut.  Immediatdy  after  this, 
the  planV  rapidly  produces  a  dark  green  foliage  with  flower  and  fruity 
assuming  the  characteristics  of  a  shrub.  It  occupies  a  belt  of  land 
half  way  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Katian  range  of  hills,  from 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  deviate. 

0th.   Characteristic  plants,  met  with  on  roads,  Ae. 

Calatrojne  proeera^  B.  Br., ''Ak  Madar."  This  is  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  district,  from  the  sandy  wastes  to  the  most  cultivated 
soil,  from  the  plains  of  the  Jhelum  to  the  heights  of  the  salt  range 
and  Mt.  Tilla.  It  is  a  rank  weed,  but  being  easily  eradicated,  does  not 
give  the  cultivator  much  trouble,  except  on  the  edges  of  the  fields, 
where  carelessness  permits  of  its  growth. 

AnUkatoda  ifaeiea,  Nees,  "  Bansa  and  Bakoor."  This  also  ia  a 
disagreeable  naghboor  to  cultivation,  but  is  easily  kept  at  a  proper 
distance.  It  is  to  he  found  at  an  altitude  of  fh>m  700  to  8,200  ft. 
and  on  the  Batian  range  of  hills  forms  a  bdt  of  vegetation  pecu- 
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liar  to  the  boulders  that  form  a  portion  of  that  range.    In  the  ra- 
vine country  it  grows  as  a  large  spreading  bush. 

Pegmnnm  Marmaia,  ^  Hurmool,"  formi  a  thiok  dense  bosh  about  a 
loot  in  height  and  although  met  with  on  the  low  ranges  of  hiUs,  Ao., 
it  if  not  to  flourishing  as  in  tiie  plains,  round  the  edges  of  fields  and 
OB  roadndet. 

Tephrosia  purpurea,  Pers  covers  the  plain  country  wlierevcr  it  is 
allowed  to  grow,  and  exists  as  a  rank  weed  especially  where  there  is 
no  vegetation  of  higher  growth  than  itself:  it  is  easily  choked, 
but  where  grass  like  the  Doob  and  simiiar  creeping  plants,  with 
PimpiMella  erimUt,  Boiss,  and  Trieho^yne  eaul^hraf  D.  C.  cover  the 
•oil,  as  on  the  parade  ground,  the  plant  quickly  spreads  itself  in  great 
huturianee. 

Tribulus  terrestriis,  is  met  with,  creeping  close  to  the  ground  io  great 
quantity  over  the  whole  district,  with  Malva  j^arvi/hrOf  L. 
Centaurea  caleitrapa,  L. 
MierorAgnekmi  midicauUi, 
Boerkaaoia  i^fkaa^  L. 
OdmMhfuhu  0irvetm»t  L. 
Ckmwhulut  pluricaulUj  Choisy.  • 
Heliotropium  undulatum,  Vahl. 
Ileliotropium  Europcsumy  L. 
Solanum  Jaequini  Willd  "  Kutbelee  Kunth.*' 
WUhamia  9(miti^mt^  Bun. 
Chemipoikm  Mwm,  Ii. 
OromipkoTa  tmetmria^  JnuL 
Lathyrw  aphaeaf  L. 
Alysicarpus  nummularifoliuSf  D.  C. 
Alkali  maurorum. 
Hbmitmia  aurea,  W.  <&  A. 
Xmfkmm  ^irwmama,  L, 

EekUiopM  9Muiim9i  Boxb. 

IpatiUBa  teuilifloraj  Roth. 
Trichode^ma  IndicOy  R.  Br. 
Solanum  nigrum,  L. 
Qiesekia  lineartfoliot  Moq. 
Siipkorhiu  JraeuncuMiln,  Lam. 
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Viola  omerea,  Boiaa. 
JPolyeafj^ma  tforymioM,  Lam. 

HSBBA.GB  FOB  GaTTLB. 

Of  giufl  eqpecblly  enltivated  or  allowed  to  grow  for  the  purpoaea 

of  pasturage,  there  ia  none  in  tlie  Jhelum  tract,  for  all  Umd 

capable  of  proiliicing  grass  is  at  once  placed  under  Bome  kind  of 
corn  crop.  All  kinds  of  cattle  are  chiefly  sent  to  feed  upon  tLo 
low  hill  ranges,  or  upon  certain  tracta  of  land  covered  with  the 
Baer,  (fiK>m  a  low  thoiny  ahrub  to  a  tree  of  good  aiae,  Ziai^uM 
nummuloriat  Hulla,  and  Z,  ji^uba)  the  oattle  feeding  on  the  leaTCa 
and  fruit.  Of  auoh  Baer  jungles  there  are  aeveral  in  the  Jhelnm 
tract,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  Baer,  but  also  partly  of  the  "  Kureel" 
and  "  Bakoor,"  witli  an  occasional  "  Kekur"  and  ])erliajjs  rarely  a  few 
bushes  of  the  Grewia  betultfolia.  Camels  manage  to  pick  up  their 
fodder,  (which  must  necessarily  ohicfly  consist  of  the  Saocharum 
epantaneim,)  from  the  islanda  on  the  river.  Thia,  howevort  enoept 
in  a  yonng  atate,  aeema  to  be  too  hard  ^  graaa  for  cattle  generally. 
Chreen  com  ia  even  cut  for  horae  fodder,  and  should  a  cavalry  raiment 
be  stationed  at  Jhelum,  the  grass-cutters  of  the  regiment  have  to 
go  down  the  river  as  far  as  Ivussonl,  (wliich  is  situated  lifteen  miles 
further  down,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  grasa. 

The  grasa-cutterB  of  the  uaoal  inhabitantB  get  what  giaaa  thej  can 
along  the  roadaidea,  between  the  edges  of  fields,  or  Ibotpatha,  Ac  and 
tiiat  which  ia  chiefly  collected  ia  the  Doob,  CifWHkm  Jktttt/lon^  Pers, 

PennUetum  emchroidew. 

Aristida  ilcpres^a,  Ketz, 
Digit  aria  sanguinalis. 
Fanicum  JPetiveriif  Trin. 
PafHMMt  j9rtwumbmu,  Neea. 
^aiwmm  mUidoiale,  Beta, 
^UHdammina,  Cav. 
ZfOppago  hijlora. 
JEragroKiiH  Foceoides,  Beauv. 
Dacfi/Joctcnium  ^^'jyi > t  kick m . 

Koeleria  phleoidesy  i'ors.  This  may  be  caUed  the  cold  weather  grtSi, 
as  it  flowers  as  early  as  February,  and  if  cultivated^  might  be  of  gieat 
use  aa  fodder  during  the  cold  weather  montha, 
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Sfanj  other  grasses  are  met  with,  but  the  above  are  the  only  kinds 
found  generally  in  the  tract.  The  others  in  <lamp  and  shaded 
localities,  exist  rather  aa  botanic  specimens  than  as  herl>age  for  cattle. 

7th.  Of  Parasitical  plants,  the  only  one  met  with  as  yet,  has  been 
(hucntn  rejlexa,  "  Akas-bel,"  which  is  in  this  tract  supported  by  the 
"Baer,"  on  Mt.  Tilla  by  the  "  Bakoor,"  and  at  Choya-siden-sha  by 
the  "  Angeer."    {Ficm  earicoidm.  Hex  ) 

The  Tkact  of  the  low  Hill  ranoes. 

Under  thw  head  are  included  the  Bukrala,  Ratian,  Surafur  and 
Kharian  ranges  of  hills.  Their  geologA',  physical  characteristics  and 
vegetation  are  similar,  and  their  average  height  may  be  considered 
to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Mori  Peak,  the 
highest  of  the  Kharian  range,  is  1,400  feet,  and  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  that  range.  Mt.  Tilla  the  most  westerly  of  the  Ratian  range, 
ia  3,200  feet.  The  botany  of  the  latter,  will,  however,  be  considered 
hy  itself  hereafter. 

Tliese  hills  are  more  or  less  covered  with  a  jungle  of  lov/  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  a  few  grasses  and  other  herbs.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  present  a  barren  aspect,  being  covered  with  a  dried- 
ap  clay  and  stony  soil,  Iving  chietly  upon  sandstone,  but  here  and 
there  upon  boulders,  and  broken  up  extensively  by  deep  ravines  with 
sandy  bottoms.  However,  in  some  little  solitary  shaded  nooks,  where 
loamy  soil  has  accumulated,  and  where  there  is  moisture  from  some 
spring,  we  come  upon  a  herbage  of  a  luxuriance  only  to  be  met  with 
in  a  tropical  climate. 

The  vegetation  upon  these  hills  affords  pasturage  for  immense 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  chiefly,  but  also  of  many  camels  and 
cattle,  which  feed  upon  the  blossoms  and  ter.der  shoots  of  the  sliniba 
rather  than  upon  the  grass,  the  latter  being  very  scarce  in  j)roijortion 
to  the  former. 

This  jungle,  besides  yielding  fodder  for  the  cattle,  supplies  the  main 
part  of  the  fu-ewood  for  the  surrounding  population. 

The  chief  sources  of  firewood  in  the  Jhclum  tract,  are — 
Ist.    Wood  obtained  from  the  river  .Iholum  by  women  wadin* 
into  its  shallows,  and  pickmg  up  the  wood  that  has  been  brought 
down  from  the  hills,  but  which  is  so  douso  with  the  amount  of 
water  that  it  contains,  that  it  sinkh  to  llic  bottom.    The  women 
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wade  out  in  laige  numben  at  a  time,  and  feeling  with  their  toes  for 
the  Ints  of  wood,  pick  them  up  and  raiee  them  with  their  toee.  The 
wood  is  then  placed  in  baskets  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  smu.  Thia 

is  the  cheapest  kind  of  tire  wood. 

2ijd.  The  large  roots  of  trees  chiefly  of  the  "  Cheer,"  Pinun 
ioH^ifolia,  carried  down  with  the  floods  of  the  river,  but  not  soaked 
with  water. 

8rd.  That  obtained  from  the  jungles  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills. 
The  jungle  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  is  made  up  of— • 

Stunted  shrubs  of  the  Acacia  modesta.  Wall.  "  PhulM."  Cappori* 
aphylla,  "  Kureel."  Carissa  (/[//'una,  Koxb.  "  Karouiula."  Sagerctia 
Brandrethiana,*  "  Kohare/'  Gymnosporia  spinoia, "  Putaker.''  ^herC" 
iia  aspera,  "  Chumroor"  and  "  Kookhun.'' 

Qremia  betul{folia, 

Obccului 

JPeriploca  aphylla. 
Asparagus^  several  species. 
Taverniera  nummuhirea,  D.  C. 
Dodoncpa  Burmanniana. 

These  constitute  the  main  part  of  it,  but  in  some  portions  it  may 
be  made  up  of  the  Zutyphm  jufuba  and  Aoaeia  Arabiea,  both  Teiy 
stunted,  with  .^dyUitola  mmm,  Nees,  and  the  Dhak,"  .Bii^  frondo- 
w,  the  last  chiefly  in  broken  ground,  where  also  we  meet  with  netma 

undulatoy  "  Loora."  On  the  higher  localities  on  the  ridges  of  Mt.  TiUa, 
we  may  pick  up  t^lirubs  of  Oh  a  Europea,  Cow. 

The  under-Bhrubs  and  herbs  growing  with  the  above  jungle  arc ; 

Salvia  pumila,  Benth.  which  in  many  places  eoven  the  ground  like 
a  grass  and  is  much  sought  after  by  sheep. 

Btmeeroim  aueherif  **  Choonya,*'  a  very  characteristio  plant,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  roots  and  among  the  stems  of  iSie  larger  shrubs. 
The  natives  collect  it  and  use  it  largely  as  a  bitter  tonic 

Solatium  gracilipes,  Jacq. 

Linaria  ramotwima,  Wall. 

Commelyna  eommuniSf  L. 

Camwteljfmt  Bmgaitntk^  L. 

Pol^jfola  mveiuU,  Willd. 

•  SagereHa  Brandrcthiana,  called  after  Arthur   Bnuidrcth,  Esq.,  Bengal 
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JPol^^ala  VMimta,  D.  C. 
Atir&^ahu  multieeps,  WalL 

Pupalea  lappacca^  D.  C. 

Dipteracanthtts prosiratus,  NeoB. 

^rua  javanicoy  Juss. 

Bailoia  Umbata,  Benth. 

AUittm  rubellumt  Bieb. 

Oleawte  Imearitf  Stocks. 

Ahutilon  Tndieum. 

Siifa  rltumhiJ(/Ua^  L. 

Triumfctta  amfulata,  Lam. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  several  grasses : — 

Cynodam  daetylouy  **  Doob." 

MeUmoeemekrie  JSoyleanaf  Kees. 

TemmUehm  (HnehroHet, 

AruHda  depreemtf  Betas. 

Krafjrontiii  Ci/ncsuroidcs. 

Dactyloctenium  jEgyptiacum. 

In  some  ravines  Saccharum  Munja  and  ^S*.  sponianeum  ntid  not  un- 
eommoDly  aUo  Nerkm  odorum  are  to  be  met  with.  The  last  pUnt 
is,  however,  more  oommon  where  these  nmnes  open  ont  into  the 
nnllalis.  It  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  its  whole 
course  from  the  fort  of  Mangla  to  Shapore,  but  seems  to  pre^ 
the  hills,  as  no  sooner  does  one  pot  into  tlie  hilly  country  above 
Mungla,  than  it  is  met  with  in  large  tjuantities  on  the  river  bank. 

£xcept  during  the  rainy  season,  water  is  not  obtainable  in  these  low 
nnges  of  hills,  unless  it  be  from  Bmmees,  which  are  reservoirs  of 
water  formed  more  or  less  artificially  in  connection  with  springs.  To 
theae  all  the  eattle  are  brought  from  miles  round,  as  the  Bunnees  are 
few  in  number  and  generally  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  always  ust?  their  water  in  prcferont'c  to 
any  other.  In  nearly  all  these  Bunnees  we  have  a  form  of  aquatic 
vegetation  peculiar  to  them.  In  those  of  some  depth  we  have 
Ifelmabimm  ^peoiotmm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  greatly  relished  by 
the  nativea.  In  most  of  them,  we  have  IfympkiM  ecBrulea,  Maf 
»ndpmie»een9,  with  Pcfygonim  harhaium,  L.  and  Ferneari»,  besides— 

Sagittaria  cordifoUay  Kuzb. 

Marifilea  ^uadrijviia. 
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Pakmojfeton  erupu9,  L. 

Juneut  hffimiuM,  L. 

Cfhia  Corowutndeliana,  Vabl. 

Hum  ex  acufus. 

In  their  vicinit}-,  the  vegetation  is  usually  of  much  greater  luxuri- 
ance than  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 

TJIACT  OF  BaTII^ES. 

Thia  coDstitatra  that  portion  of  the  country  betwean  Batioa 
and  Bnkrala  ranges ;  as  also  that  to  the  north  of  tfao  Bukrala  and  Salt 
ranges.   It  consists  of  plain  ground  broken  here  and  there  by  low 

elevations,  and  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  ravines.  Tlie  average  alti- 
tude of  those  plains  about  Chuckowal  and  Tullagung  \»  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Their  geological  formation  is  chiefly  tertiary  mio- 
oene,  with  little  or  no  auifaoe  soil.  The  Tegetation  is  much  poorer  than 
that  met  witb  m  the  Jhelimi  tract.  The  agricaltaral  prodocta  are 
chiefly  Bajree  and  Jowar,  which  ajre  usnally  very  fine,  bearing  heavy 
crops  if  there  has  been  a  good  rainy  season.  Wheat  is  poor,  and  ootton 
also,  except  where  cultivated  in  the  courses  of  the  nullakx  or  ravines  in 
which  alluvium  has  been  deposited  :  the  small  garden  plots,  for  they 
appear  little  or  nothing  more,  are  then  watered  from  wells  sunk  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  nullah  t  this  kind  of  calti- 
vation  ia  well  illustrated,  at  Doomun ;  where  seven  or  eight  wells, 
with  their  garden  plots  of  cotton  and  tobacco  ale  seen,  on  the 
margin  of  the  nullah  at  the  base  of  the  fortress.  Except  near  wells 
o:^^bunnces  or  tanks,  trees  other  than  the  Baer  and  Kekur  are  scarcely 
to  be  met  with,  and  these  are  uncommon.  From  Chuckowal  west- 
wards,  large  and  fine  crops  of  gram,  Chrr  arietinum^  with  varieties  of 
^kaaeolm  are  raised,  this  coontiy  supplying  much  of  the  gram  to  the 
rest  of  the  Poiyaab. 

To  the  west  of  Chuckowal  the  land  spreads  out  into  much  more 
extensive  plains,  and  is  much  less  cut  up  by  small  ravines  than  that 
to  the  east  of  it,  although  traversed  by  many  larcro  nullahs,  u})on  tho 
banks  of  which  good  fodder  is  obtainable,  and  where  we  find  tho  LaU 
.  hergia  SiuoOf  Sheshum,  growing  in  its  natural  soil  and  producing  tim* 
ber  by  no  means  to  be  despised :  especially  near  TuUagtmg. 

Herbage  is  not  procurable  for  cattle  except  on  the  low  ranges  of 
hills,  and  in  the  ravines  that  run  through  thia  tract,  or  oil  the  banks 
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of  the  nullahs  already  spuken  of,  where  Saccharum  gpantaneum  is  fro- 
quently  to  be  found  growing  in  great  luxuriance,  vying  with  Cerium 
odorum. 

Buriog  the  hot  weather  the  cattle  of  the  zemindars  suffer  greatly 
from  the  want  of  good  water,  and  their  owners  have  recourse  to  build- 
inaj  mud  tanks  for  collecting  water  during  the  rains  :  to  these,  aa 
Flemming  says,  "  Men  and  animals  go  for  drink  indiscriminately." 
Tanks  not  fed  by  springs  have,  apparently  for  this  reason,  no  vegeta- 
tion in  them,  unless  it  be  species  of  Fustia. 

The  uncultivated  land  of  this  tract  has  a  vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  descrilMjd  as  existing  upon  the  low  range  of  hills ;  with  this 
exception,  that  in  the  ravines  and  beds  of  nullahs,  we  meet  with  the 
"  Dhak"  Butea  frondota^  in  much  greater  quantity,  in  some  spots 
even  constituting  a  jungle,  as  at  Booroo  jungle  on  the  Bukrala  uuUali. 

The  piece  of  land,  however,  on  which  this  jungle  grew,  has  been  to 
ft  great  extent,  reclaimed.  Near  Tullagung  are  hedges  of  the  Cactm 
Jndica  growing  in  great  luxuriance. 

The  Colocynth,  Citcumis  Colocynthis,  '*  Indraun,"  covers  the  hard 
wn-l*aked  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather :  Limeum 
ladicum  is  very  common. 

The  Jelahpore  Tract 

Constitutes  that  portion  of  the  district  that  lies  between  the  river 
Jhelum  and  the  Salt  range,  from  where  the  Surafur  hills  come  down 
upon  the  river,  to  the  town  of  Pind-dadun-Khan.  This  tract  con- 
aials  of  an  extensive  plain,  spreading  from  the  base  of  the  salt  hilla 
to  the  river,  with  but  a  very  slight  incline  towards  the  latt<;r.  The 
plain  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  except  at  the  base  of  the  liills, 
whore  it  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  boulders,  shingle  and  debris. 
Interspersed  throughout  it  are  tracts  of  soil  impregnated  largely 
with  saline  matters :  the  last  increasing  in  amount  as  we  approach 
Pind-daduu-Khan.  In  some  places  torrents  from  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  the  salt,  deposit  loam  upon  certain  lands  close  under  the  salt 
range,  making  them  the  richest  in  the  whole  district.  To  facilitato 
the  deposition  of  the  loam,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
oil"  by  rains  after  its  deposit,  ridges  of  eartJi  of  about  eighteen  inches 
in  heiglit  arc  thrown  up  round  the  fields. 

Over  this  tract  wcUs  arc  very  plentiful,  with  a  large  3uj)ply  of  water 
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at  a  little  depth,  but  the  water  except  in  doie  proximity  to  the  river 
is  saliiie,  aod  decidedly  more  so  the  further  west  we  go. 

Where  the  well  water  is  not  greatly  charged  with  saline  matter,  it  is 
largely  used  for  irrigation,  and  where  the  river  presents  a  hiirh  bank 
its  water  is  also  raised  for  the  same  purpose.  At  Bagbaawalla  a  small 
stream  from  the  hills  is  nearly  used  up  for  irrigation. 

The  chief  crops  irrigated  sre, — sugar-cane,  rape  and  cotton. 

The  crops  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Jhelum  tracts  hut  the  cotton 
on  the  whole,  is  very  mueh  finer  and  the  produce  much  greater. 

Sugarcane  is  cultivated  as  a  field  product  and  is  of  fine  quality. 

Rape  "  Surson."  Of  this,  large  quantities  are  cultivated  and  ex- 
ported, as  also  of  Til,  Sesamum  Indicum. 

Kice  is  occasionally  raised  on  the  islands  on  the  river  and  on  land 
that  is  frequently  flooded. 

Indigo  is  occasionally  grown  and  brought  into  the  market. 

Of  Trees,  the  "  Eekur,**  and  in  greater  numbers,  its  variety  the 
cypress,  grow  in  mueh  greater  luxuriance  than  elsewhere,  as  also  do 
the  "  Bore"  and  Pipul,  Ficuv  Indica  and  F.  rclir/ivsa.  In  this  tract 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  Salvadora  ohmdes,  "  Pelu."  It  is 
confined,  however,  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  this  tract,  to  the  imme- 
diate base  of  the  hills. 

Also  close  to  the  base  of  the  Hills,  growing  in  its  natural  state,  as 
well  as  introduced  into  some  of  tiie  fields  near  Jelallpore,  we  have 
Mbrinffa  ptery^o/tpcrma,  Sohounja. 

The  barren  soil  alludLHl  to  as  occurring  amidst  the  cultivated 
land,  is  covered  with  a  low,  shruhby  jungle  consisting  of  CaroxyJon 
fmUdtm,  Moq,  Anabatia  muUfflarOi  Magf  StMda  ftmUcota^  L.,  the 
fint  of  which  duefiy  alone,  but  not  unfifequently  with  the  two  lalter, 
is  largely  burnt  to  yield  Sugee-muttee,  a  coarse  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potash.  In  this  tract,  however,  hot  little  is  made  in  proportion  to 
that  produc(Ml  in  the  tract  we  sliali  next  speak  of,  or  that  of  the 
district  of  Shapore.  Exce])t  near  tlie  river's  bank  we  have  scarcely 
any  of  the  grasses  met  with  in  the  J  lielum  tract,  their  place  being  now 
occupied  by  ^lluropus  repentj  and  OSresftf  creHom, 

At  Pind-dadun-khan  which  may  he  considered  the  end  of  the 
Jdallpora  tract,  we  have  very  rich  alluvial  soil  supporting  some  fine 
trees  of  Tamarindm  Mica  "  Imlee  UmlaL" 
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St/z^jium  Jainbolanum,  "  Jaman." 

Pht/llanthus  Js^mblica,  "  Howla — Aowla." 

Feronia  elrphantum,  "  Khair,"  which  bears  fnilfc. 

Mangofera  Indica,  Mango,  highly  cultivated  in  some  of  the  garden!}. 

PhwnLr  dactglifera,  "  Khujjoor,"  which,  although  we  meet  with 
occasional  specimens  on  the  river's  bank  between  Jhelum  and  this 
place,  only  here  occurs  as  naturalised,  producing  fruit  in  some  quantity, 
and  tolerable  in  quality. 

Guilandina  Bonducella^  "  Kut-karounja,"  apparently  naturalised,  is 
found  in  profusion  near  ganlens. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  we  have  all  the  others  enumerated 
occurring  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  and  all,  without  exception,  having 
a  far  finer  appearance :  this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  alluvial  soil,  with  a  sufficiency  of  moistare. 

From  thi.s  point  passing  westwards  wo  enter  upon  the  tract  of  the 
»alt  plains,  viz.  the  plains  that  lie  l>etween  the  river  and  the  salt  rango 
to  the  west  of  Pind-dadun-khan  for  about  30  to  10  miles,  that  being 
alwut  the  extent  of  the  Jhelum  district. 

Tbact  of  the  Salt  PLAms. 

In  this  division  we  have  a  tract  of  country  all  but  a  dead  level,  and 
in  which  the  cultivation  is  restricted  mainly  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
the  remamder  being  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  while  between  the  two, 
the  land  is  a  jungly  waste,  owing  to  the  excessive  impregnation  of  the 
«oil  with  saline  matter.  Through  the  whole  tract,  except  close  to  the 
river's  bank,  the  well  water  is  ho  bad,  that  for  water  for  their  own 
Qso  and  for  their  cattle,  the  inhabitants  are  dependant  on  that  collected 
in  mud  tanks ;  and  for  the  watering  of  their  crops  on  rain  ;  except 
where,  as  at  Keutha,  a  stream  of  fresh  water  comes  down  from  the 
liills ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  necessarily  u.sed  for  irrigation.  Hence 
a  poor  and  scanty  crop  of  Bajreo  and  Jowar  with  a  little  cotton 
may  be  considered  the  chief  products  of  this  tract.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  however,  wheat  and  barley,  with  the  above,  and  the  oil- 
seeds are  largely  cultivated,  and  yield  goo<l  crops. 

On  alluvial  soil,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  where  cultivation 
is  carried  on,  the  C'ypress  variety  of  the  Kekur,  the  Baer  and  the  Dato^ 
|i«lm  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  trees. 

On  the  land  incapable  of  cultivation  we  have  a  jungle  consisting  of 
stunted  trees,  bui;hei5  and  slirubs,  viz. — 
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Tamarix  IndieOf  "  Furas.** 
Salvadora  oleoidet,  "  Pelu.'* 
PronpU  tpieigerttf  **  Jand." 
Aeaeia  inode»ta,  "  Phulai." 

Oapparia  api^lla,  "  Knreel/'  with  Apaeut  ArMca  aad  ito  variefy 

Suada  /hUicosa,  L. 

AnahaxU  inuUifiora,  ]Mo<i. 

Farsetia  JaeguemonHi,  Hf  and  T. 
-  Saccharvm  »pontaneum  with  Aeluroput  repent. 

T"*!»*fnw  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  this  jungle,  and  their  fodder 
teems  to  Odnnat  of  the  ahovementioned  Khrubs  and  bushes  more  than  of 
either  of  the  gras8t>8  :  the  former  when  in  full  growth  being  apparently 
too  hard  for  them,  wliile  the  latter  only  springs  up  in  any  quaatitj 
during  the  rains,  or  as  long  as  moisture  lasts  in  the  soil. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  when  the  fruit  of  the  "  Pclu"  is  Ixv 
coming  ripe,  whole  villages  of  people  go  out  and  stop  in  the  jungles, 
living  solel}'  upon  it.  This  occurs  more  especially  in  the  Sha{K)re 
district,  where  a  much  gi-eator  extent  of  the  jungle  exists  whicli  is 
there  called  the  Eacr.  Men  and  animals  suH'er  in  these  jungles  ex- 
tremely from  the  want  of  good  water,  for  what  thejr  driuk  is  solely 
that  collected  from  falls  of  rain. 

The  fruit  of  the  *'  Jand"  Prosopix  xpirigrra  is  largely  used  by  tiie 
natives  as  a  vegetahle  diet,  especially  belbre  it  reaches  matuiitji 
and  is  considered  highly  nutritious. 

From  the  "  Furai>,"  Tamarix  Indira,  both  galk  and  manna  are  said 
to  ]>e  obtained  ;  the  galls  are  very  poor  j  of  the  mMUia  none  wafi  met 
with  by  myself  on  this  tree. 

Where  the  gorges  of  the  salt  range  open  out  from  the  hills  into 
the  plains,  and  shingle,  sand  and  a  little  soil  with  a  large  amount  of 
saline  deposit,  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  boulders,  we  come  ujxm 
Jihazijn  stricta,  Deca,  forming  a  shrubby  jungle  in  itself.  It  spread* 
also  beyond,  to  soil  that  is  capable  of  producing  other  plants. 

On  the  beds  of  the  saline  streams  that  make  their  exit  through 
these  gorges,  Bumex  venearius  grows  in  great  abundance. 

From  the  gorge.n  just  mentioned*  wc  naturally  enough  pass  on  to 
the  8alt  range,  of  which  we  will  now  treat. 
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Hills  op  the  Salt  Range. 

In  ascending  through  the  gorges,  on  the  red  marl  of  the  salt 
Btrata,  we  meet  with  two  species  (undescribed)  of  I^luchea  growing  in 
great  magnificence  and  presenting  the  characters  of  tree  shrubs.  These 
are  particularly  characteristic  plants  of  the  marl. 

As  we  rise  still  higher,  passing  above  the  salt  strata,  wc  come  upon 
the  "  I*upper,**  Buxus  gempervirens,  occurring  in  great  quantity,  more 
particularly  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  at  Keutha,  and  producing  wood 
of  good  qualit}'  which,  however,  is  not  used  for  any  particular  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  branches  are,  however,  lai^ely  used  for 
thatching,  for  which  purpose  the  durability  of  the  leaves  renders 
them  well  fitted. 

On  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  averages  2000  fett  above 
the  plains  on  the  south,  we  come  upon  a  jungle  very  similar  to  that 
existing  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills,  but  consisting  largely  of  the  Olive, 
Cow.  with  Prosopii  9picigera  and  an  occasional  Acacia  JEburnea,  in 
addition  to  the  plants  common  in  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  none 
of  the  A.  Arabica.  Besides  these,  characteristic  of  the  range,  we  have 
Dodaiuea  Burmaniana  in  great  quantity. 

Forskjlea  tenacissima. 

Ajitragalus  leuco-crphalus,  Benth. 

JBarleria  cristata. 

LinJenhergia  polyantha,  Royle,  with  Allium  rubellum  and  several 
sjwcies  of  Asparagus,  viz.,  racemogm,  curillus,  &c. 

On  the  southern  aspect  of  the  range,  from  its  base  to  its  top,  pass- 
ing up  the  gorges,  we  have  Salvadora  oleoidet  forming  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  jungle.  But  the  moment  we  rise  to  the  actual  summit, 
and  bend  our  way  northwards,  not  a  single  plant  of  it  is  to  be  seen,  its 
distribution  being  limited  to  the  west  of  the  Sxirafur  hills  and  the 
south  of  the  salt  range. 

These  jungles  supply  lai^e  quantities  of  fire-wood  but  no  timber 
whatever. 

The  Plains  on  the  Salt  Range. 
These  are  alluvial  plains  occurring  interspersed  throughout  the 
hills,  many  of  them  consisting  of  a  limestone  formation,  and  having 
occasionally  streams  of  fresh  water  running  through  them.  These 
streams  in  general  make  for  the  river  Jhelum,  and  entering  the  salt 
strata,  become  impregnated  with  sulinc  matter,  which  they  deposit  on 
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the  salt  plains  bt^yontl.  Through  these  tliey  are  not  able  to  cut  their 
way»  but  aro  abiorbed  by  tbe  soil  long  before  they  leach  the  river, 
and  thus  inatead  of  aiding  in  its  irrigation,  render  it  incapable  of 

producing  a  vegetation  useful  to  man. 

The  plains  upon  the  salt  range  yield  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  especially  tlie  former,  as  also  all  the  other  crops  of  the  Jholura 
tract,  except  sugar-cane.  In  adilition  to  these  we  have  in  the  tields, 
as  at  Kulakahar  and  Ghoya-siden-sba,  opium  largely  cultivated,  as  also 
the  rose ;  from  the  latter  an  immense  quantity  of  roae  water  is  distilled, 
its  mann&cture  being  lueratiTe. 

Irrigation  ia  not  oommon,  but  where  streams  supply  water,  the 
cnltiYation  is  hud  out  in  terraces,  walled  romid,  to  aid  in  a 
free  distribution  of  water  and  to  prevent  tlic  washing  away  of 
the  soiL 

Where  these  streams  do  not  exist,  water  is  scarce,  wells  beinj^ 
sunk  generally  through  rock  and  to  some  depth.  Hence  the  fields 
are  solely  dependant  upon  rain,  and  should  a  dry  season  occur,  a  com- 
plete failure  of  the  crops  is  inevitable. 

On  the  aHuvial  soil  bordering  the  streams  above  mentioned,  we 
have  Morus  alba,  forming  fine  timber,  especially  at  Kulakahar ;  also 
Mhus  intejerriinaf^VaW.  ;  "  Kuker*"  in  great  magnificence  botli  at  the 
last  place  and  at  Cho^'a;  as  also  Acacia  inodesia,  "  Phulai,"  at- 
taining its  greatest  girth,  with  VitU  vinifera  (naturalised)  trailled 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  The  Sissoo  is  rare,  although  the 
largest  tree  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen,  is  at  Kutaa. 

Besides  the  above-^ 

Salix  Bahi/lonica. 

Zizyphus  vulgaris,  "  Jujuba.'* 

Ficus  Indica  and  religiomynl&k  Meha  Azaderaeh  are  oommon. 

Aa  shrubs  on  the  hilly  ground,  we  have  generally  those  met  with 
on  the  low  range  of  hills,  mixed,  however,  largely  with  the  Olive  and 
Doionmaf  and  not  unfrequeutly  Qarii$iia  tetrasperma,  Boxb. 

As  weeds  in  the  fields,  the  most  characteristic  ;ire — 

Salviu  Moarcroftiana,  Wall.  "  Kalather,"  met  with  over  all  the 
fields. 


*  Called  also  Kukw-singa,  beoaoso  of  tho  hum-liku  prutoboranccs  that  ore 
developed  open  its  bnuwhes. 
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JUwordaOf  new*  sp.  '*  Ko<m/*  said  to  be  poiionoiiB  to  eowe — in 
great  quantity  at  Choya. 
EremoHaehyB  Vieoryi^  Benth.  not  common. 

Oypsophila  Vaccaria,  L.  is  very  coinmon  in  the  com-fieldi)  at  tliia 
elevation,  <j:j<)win;j^  aloni,'  with  the  coni-orop« 
Litliospcrmum  arvemse. 
FMoralea  eofylifolia,  L. 

Avena/atua,  L. 

Zepidium  draba. 

Xt'^Iia  paniculata. 
Alhayi  Maurorum. 

In  moist  damp  soil  near  iresU  water,  we  have— 

MerpettU  monmera. 

SiaekjfM  patvyhrOf  Benth. 

Stmolu9  Valerandi,  L. 

Cyperut  mucronatus.  Roth. 

Apium  graveoltiiffy  L.  with 

Cjfnodon  dacttflony  iu  great  prufusion. 

Some  fine  grazing  for  cattle  is  to  be  had  along  moat  of  the  fimh 
water  atreams. 

MoVirT  TiLLA, 

The  most  westerly  of  the  Batian  range  of  hills,  is  situated  17  miles 

due  west  from  the  town  of  Jhelnm.  Its  height  is  3,277  feet  aljove 
the  sea  level.  On  its  Eastern  and  Southern  :Lsi)eets  it  presents  a 
scarped  face  with  a  direct  ascent  of  nearly  1500  feet.  The  usual 
route  to  its  summit  is  by  the  western  side  from  near  the  Tillage  of 
Bagiee. 

It  is  covered  with  a  bw  shrobby  jun^  at  its  base,  corresponding 
to  that  met  with  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills,  but  as  we  ascend  to  about 

1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  vegetation  gradually  assumes  a 
character  not  lound  in  any  other  part  of  the  district,  and  in  no  way 
analagous  to  that  at  a  similar  height  in  the  salt  range.  This  is  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  the  salt  rock,  which  in  this  hill  does  not 
pnsent  itself  ^ip«m  tkg  tmrfaee.—A,  saline  stream  makes  its  escape 
ftom  the  west  aide  of  the  hill  near  the  Tillage  of  Bagree. 

*  Edwatdtia  Bydcupica,  (Edgw.). 
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None  of  Um  duuMcieridae  plants  of  tiie  aatt  nuol  liATe  m  jet  been 
diioovered  mi  this  hill,  nor  a  single  qmnmen  of  the  Sahadoirm 

The  first  efainge  that  we  notice  in  the  vegebstion  as  we  aseend  the 
hill,  ia  that  Aeada  mtAiea in  tbeibfm  of  stnnted  bushes  gradoaUy 
dwappean,  so  that  it  is  tjpdte  absent  at  about  1,200  feet.  Secondly, 
gruses  become  more  nnmerons  and  present  a  greater  amount  of  ver- 
dure tiian  we  have  as  yet  seen,  exoqpt  npon  the  plains  on  the  salt 
nnge. 

These  grasses  an — 

Antkiitiria  anaikerttf  Nees. 

Ofptbopoffon  TwarammtOf  Boxb. 

Andropo^  amMUatut,  Tank. 

Heteropogon  eotUortua. 

Orytopo^n  terrulaiut, 

Apluda  ansMs,  Boxb. 

PtSfMMMi  Fetiverii,  Trnr. 

Fennisetum  cinchroidet, 

JPanieum  antidatale.  Bets. 

Aristida  depressa,  Heta. 

Arittida  murino,  Cav. 

Lappa  go  lijlora. 

Cynodon  dactylon,  Pers. 

J)i</itarut  sanguinalit* 

Mragrostit  poceoidet, 

Dact^loetenium  ^gyptiacum. 

Mrlanoeenchris  Soyleana,  Nees. 

The  first  six  are  the  characteristic  grasses  of  Mount  Tills,  and  oorcf 
it  with  a  splendid  herbage  fibr  eattle^  irom  its  base  to  its  summit. 
This  hill  with  its  lower  ridges  may  be  considered  as  aflB»rding  the  belt 
runs  for  cattle  in  the  whole  district. 

Fhateolui  trilobuf,  Ait.,  exists  in  profusion  at  the  base  of  the 
cseaipment  on  the  ea^i  side  of  the  hill,  oreeping  throuj^  the  long 
grass  and  matting  it  together. 

LatUana  aiba,  commences  about  an  altitude  of  1,000  foot,  be> 
coming  more  common  tho  higher  we  ascend,  and  characterising  tba 
vegetation  of  the  hill  with  its  lovely  white  inflotesoenee. 

JDalberyia  SiMOQ, "  Shoshuni*'  occurs  upon  the  northwest  slopes  ia 
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one  or  two  places,  as  young  trees  of  from  4  to  5  years'  growth  :  here 
and  in  some  ravines  of  the  Surafur  hills  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming 
natural  i^d. 

Dodonoea  Burmaniana — "Syna,"  covers  the  hill  from  base  to 
summit  on  its  western  slope,  forming  a  remarkably  characteristic 
jtmgle,  (of  which  there  is  the  analogue  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  salt 
range),  and  along  with  it  on  the  same  slope,  choosing  as  it  were  a 
similar  locality,  the  "  ELhujjoor"*  Phasnix  Sylvestris  which  produces 
iniit  in  abundance. 

Bamhusa  arundinacea,  "  Bansa" — growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  a 
valley  that  looks  to  the  south,  closed  in  on  its  other  three  aspects  by 
the  high  ridges  of  Mt.  Tilla.  Here  the  smi  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  and  abundance  of  moisture  exists.  Along  with  it,  we  meet,  for 
the  firet  time,  with  Bhus  integerrima,  Wall.  "  Kuker,"  presenting 
some  fine  trees  and  fair  timber ;  as  also  Moringa  Pterygospcrma^  and 
Sombax  heptaphgllum,  L.  "  Sembul,"  the  last  shewing  magnificent 
inflorescence  during  March,  Of  this  last,  there  are  some  fine  trees  in 
the  valley  half  way  up  Mt.  Tilla,  on  the  usual  road  from  Bagree. 

At  1,200  feet  we  meet  with  Physorynchm  Brahuicus,  Stocks,  in 
profusion.    On  the  low  range  of  hills  it  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

Plectranthu*  rugosm,  Benth.  commences  about  the  same  height  and 
forms  a  dense  ma^j  through  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make 
one's  wav,  and  affording  excellent  cover  for  chuckoa ;  it  is  greedily  fed 
on  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

Plumbago  Zcylanica^  begins  now  to  shew  its  fine  white  blossoms,  and 
Grislea  fcmentosa,  "  Tawa"  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  presents  an 
inflorescence  only  equalled  in  splendour  of  colour  by  that  of  the  Bombax 
or  the  Butea.  This  is  only  to  be  met  with,  however,  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  hill. 

Olea  Europra,  Cow.  may  be  said  to  commence  at  1 ,500  feet,  although 

found  occasionally  below  this  altitude ;  it  is  in  this  latter  case  but  a 

very  small  shrub.    Indeed  at  the  height  alwvenientioned  it  is  but  a 

shrub,  assuming  however  rapidly  the  characteristics  of  a  tree.  It 

does  not  attain  its  maximum  growth  under  3,000  feet.    On  the  top  of 

Mt.  Tilla  there  are  some  very  fine  trees  of  it  growuig  through  tho 

building  of  the  fakir's  temple. 

•  Tlic  true  date  i>.'ilni  and  tho  P.  aylicstris  arc  bolh  colled  Kluijijoor  1»y  tho 
naliviit. 
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At  the  same  height,  species  of  Orewia  vit.  0.  oppontifblm,  nHhsa 
and  Eotfii,  begin  to  appear  as  shruUs,  bat  atii  we  ascend,  they  put  ou 
their  true  tree  form. 

We  now  come  upon  great  tufts  of  grass,  as  it  were,  hanging  from 
Iii0  erevioes  of  the  rooks  tad  covering  the  steeper  sides  of  the  hill ; 
▼is.  jEriapkonm  eomatum,  *  Bafcihi,'*  highly  Talued  for  rope-nuikiiig : 
the  rope  made  ftom  it  is  chieflj  used  for  tying  the  earthen  dishes  upon 
the  Persian  wheels.  Exposed  to  continuous  wet  and  in  constant  use, 
a  rope,  the  thickness  of  two  tingers,  will  last  during  a  whole  year,  if 
properly  twisted. 

We  now  have,  at  2000  feet,  Mimota  rubieaulii,  in  some  quantity. 
All  the  good  timher  of  this  tree  seems  to  have  heen  cut  down  by  the 
▼illagen  and  shepherds.   They  have  no  name  for  it  except "  Kekur.** 

Shamnm  ^emeOf  is  not  uncommon  on  this  hill,  but  is  more 
oommon  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  hill  to  the  south-west 

Rottlera  finetoria,  Roxb.  "  Kooin,  Kolec,  Kamela"— exists  in  great 
quantity  in  the  narrow  valleys  leiiding  down  from  the  main  hill.  Its 
seed  vesseb  are  highly  valued  as  a  vermifuge,  and  are  also  used  to 
prqiarB  a  red  dye. 

Here  also,  but  in  one  locality  only,  vis.  on  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
bin,  we  have  j^MviwlM  ^siMeiifMia,  a  characteristic  salt  range  plant 
fbund  on  strata  much  saperior  to  that  of  l^e  salt.  And  very  common 
over  the  whole  hill  is  Melhania  ahutiloideSy  Arn. 

Mibisciu  Oibsonii,  Stocks,  occurring  in  some  quantity  in  the  valley 
through  which  the  road  leads,  between  the  southern  escarpment  and 
the  main  hill. 

Boerhaama  repanda,  WiUd.,  in  great  kmiriance  along  the  aommit 
of  the  face  of  the  eastern  escarpment. 

Vitis  eamosOf  Wall.,  with  Cissampelos  Tariera  are  to  be  met  with 
all  over  tlie  hill.    The  latter,  however,  j)refers  the  western  ai<pect. 

Colebrookia  oppositifoUat  Sm.,  at  about  2,500  feet  of  elevation, 
forms  a  bushy  thicket ;  mixed  with  it,  HamUtonia  guaveolent,  Koxb. 
is  very  common.  Bwrleria  erUtata  begins  to  shew  its  lovely  pink 
flowers,  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  hilL 

T^rmtiheru  Bosbmghii,  Nces, — not  nnfinequently  met  with  aa  a 
tree  shrub. 

Kydia  cali/cina,  Roxb.,  chiefly  as  a  shrub,  but  one  (»r  tw<»  good  trees 
exist  upou  the  hill.   FiQsa  the  number  of  stumps  to  be  luuud  scat* 
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te?^  OYCr  tbe  hill,  it  would  seem  that  tins  trtH3  has  formerly  existed 
iD  laige  nnmben.  It  is  very  chaiacterLstic,  more  ei«peciaUy  durini^  the 
vinfter,  when  eDormous  bunohes  of  dried  flowers  ave  feen  hanging  iiom 
H»the  tne  itMlf  being  deprived  of  aU  it*  ibliage. 

Ikmia  eMmua,  B.  Br.  and  Omrimw  mnuperma  are  not  nnfieqiient- 
Ij  to  be  met  with  over  the  clifib. 

Anpleiiium  Dalhousi(B  is  v^ry  common  in  the  nooks  and  comen  of 
tlie  rocks  where  uioisture  collects  and  affords  a  damp  soil. 

Above  2|500  feet  we  come  for  the  first  time  upon  a  species  of  the 
getm  Amm^  most  likely  J^homwm  (?) 

Although  at  1,600  feet  ob  the  rock  above  tbe  fort  at  Mungla, 
Amphieoma  Emodi,  Boyle,  ia  to  be  found  in  great  luxuriance,  I 
have  not  obtained  it  on  Tilla  under  2,600  feet. 

We  now  see  the  eastern  lace  of  the  main  hill  covered  with  a  shrub 
producing  enormous  palmate  folijii^e,  hut  as  I  obtained  neither  its  fruit 
nor  flower,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  most  likely  to  l)e  a  tSterculia  (?) 

Anngie  Bpeoimen  of  Chrdim  wstUa  (?)  Uf  and  T.  occurs  upon  the 
Skargin  of  the  tank  on  the  aoothem  shoulder  of  the  hilL  From  ita 
aituation  by  the  tank  and  its  being  the  only  apeoimen  of  ita  kind,  it 
has  most  likelT  been  introduced. 

Adiantim  cauduium  occurs  uow,  in  great  abundance  in  damp  loca- 
lities. 

Celtis  Caucasiea  as  a  small  tree  ia  here  common,  shewing  tolerably 
good  siied  timber. 

At  8,000  feet  we  come  upon  the  Cbntfo^vM^oMca  in  great  luxuriance, 
via.,  nwUHt  ml,  ^pomwa  »iirkata,  Boxb.,  and.  /.  pUeao,  Choisy, 
wHh  ChmpomOa  emtMeem  s  the  htft  only  in  damp  looaKtiea,  where  alao 
we  obtain  that  beautiful  grass  Batraikerum  molhy  Neee. 

Galium  aparine  with  CheiluiU/unt  fanuoaa,  in  the  recesses  and 

clefts  of  the  rocks. 

On  the  very  aummit  we  have  Geramum  rotundifolia  and  Q,  luoida/ 
being  the  fint  of  thia  genua  aa  yet  obtained,  with  Oalmm  ^Mtrine^ 
which  indicate  a  graat  altitude ;  Pi^UMUhu  mruri,  ClmimtU 

Gouriana,  Jatmmum  ffrmdifhra  and  Viies  mej/unio,  L. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  have  a  tolerably  level  piece  of  ground, 
partly  cultivated  by  the  fakirs,  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  ganlen 
planted  by  Govern tncnt ;  the  remainder  consists  of  a  mase  of  jimgle. 
Hen  we  hftve  a  temple  belonging  to  the  fakirs,  with  their  burying  places 
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iCftttered  over  the  top  of  the  hill ;  a  small  house  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  travellers ;  and  lastly  a  magnificent  tank  fed 
by  numerous  channds  running  towards  it,  from  every  diroction.  Ex- 
cept from  rain,  neith^  on  tiie  summit  nor  indeed  on  any  other  part 
of  the  hiU,  is  water  to  be  had,  (except  from  the  tank  already  mentioned 
on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill).  But  I  haTO  no  doubt  that  if 
a  well  were  sunk  in  the  valley  between  the  eastern  escarpment  and  the 
main  hill,  water  would  be  found  at  no  great  depth. 

The  vegetation  on  the  summit  is  curiously  varied.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  the  Pint/*  longifoluiy  "  Cheer,"  bearing  fruit,  was  introduc- 
ed dOyears  ago  by  the  Fakire.  The  olive  ooeurs  in  great  luxuriance ; 
the  "Ehigjoor,"  Phwmm  iylvettrie,  yielding  fruity  and  the  Sieue 
Indiea, "  Boie."  The  co-existenoe  of  the  above  four  kmds  of  trees  all 
in  fidl  vigour  tefls  ns  that  we  must  be  in  a  most  genial  climate ; 
one  in  which  neither  the  severity  of  the  hot  weather  nor  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  is  too  great  for  the  Pinm  longifolia.  Nor  does 
it  seem  that  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  cold  weather  is  so  ex- 
trratie  tiiat  the  Ficm  Indica  should  not  but  rival  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  ofits  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jhehun  district.  Together 
with  these  two  forms  we  have  the  Khujjoor/'  PAommt  tyAMffm, 
in  its  native  luxuriance^  with  the  dive  and  the  pomegranate,  JPumiea 
granatum. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  district  of  Jhelum,  see — • 

Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1848.  The  camp  and  battle  field  of 
Alexander  and  Poms,  by  Captain  James  Abbott,  Bengal  Artillery. 

In  ditto  for  184^9,  Diaiy  of  a  trip  to  Pind-dadun-Khan  and  the 
salt  range,  By  Andrew  Fleming,  H.  D.,  Asst  Soigeon,  7th  N.  I. 

In  ditto  for  1850,  Descriptive  notice  of  the  Jhelum  district  by  L. 
Bowring,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In  ditto  for  1853.  TJeport  on  the  Geological  structure  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  salt  range  in  the  Punjaub,  'iut.  &c.  by  Andrew 
Fleming,  M.  D.,  £din.,  Asst.  Surgeon,  7th  N.  I. 

Survey  of  the  Jhelum  Kiver  by  Charles  Foster,  Lt.  I.  N.  in  the 
Punjaub  Govt.  Reports,  No.  YI.  for  1861,  publiiOied  by  Govt, 
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Oh  a  Land- Grant  of  Mahendrapdla  Beva  of  Kanauj. — By  Bdbu 
Rajexdralala  Mitba,  Correttponding  Member  of  the 

German  Oriental  Society. 

In  1848  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  then  editor  of  the  Journal,  published 
a  tranflation,  by  me,  of  a  Sanskrita  inscription  incised  on  a  lai^e  slab 
of  copper  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Col. 
J.  C.  Stacy.    It  was  the  record  of  a  gift  of  land  by  a  prince  of  the 
roval  house  of  Mahodaya  (Kanauj),  and  remarkable  for  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Bhagavati  and  the  genealogy  of  the  princea 
named,  cast  in  relief  on  a  tablet  of  brass.    A  counterpart  of  that 
document  has  lately  been  found  in  the  village  of  Dighwa  Doobancshar, 
in  the  Pergunnah  of  Manghee,  Zillah  Sarun.   Mr.  P.  Peppe,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  a  transcript  of  the  record,  was  informed  that  "  it 
was  dug  out  of  a  field  some  years  ago  by  a  Dighwaet  Brahman  of 
Chhaprdh  j"  but  Mr.  James  Cosserat  of  Motilidri,  who  has  favoured  the 
Society  with  a  carefully  prepared  facsimile  of  the  monument,  learnt  on 
eiKpiiry  of  the  owners  that  "  their  ancestors  found  it  in  a  temple  in  a 
rained  Musalman  fort  in  that  village,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  distinct  tradition  about  it,  nor  to  be 
able  to  give  any  authentic  information  on  the  subject."  The  weight  of 
the  plate,  according  to  him,  is  thirty  seers.    The  surmounting  tablet 
he  says  "  is  a  casting  apparently  of  iron  with  a  mixture  of  copper,  and 
the  letters  raised.    It  appears  of  older  date  than  the  lower  portion  of 
copper  engraved.    There  is  a  small  figure  of  an  idol  at  the  summit ; 
the  part  lefb  uncopied  is  a  cornice  and  the  idol  itself  (very  indistinct) 
which  I  have  found  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  natives  here  to  take  aa 
impression  of.    The  whole  of  the  inscription,  however,  has  been  got. 
The  upper  portion  has  been  roughly  but  securely  joined  to  the  lower 
or  larger  and  engraved  part.  The  plate  has  sulTered  from  fire,  the  traces 
of  which  appear  in  the  indistinctness  of  parts  of  the  impression." 

The  size  of  the  monument,  the  style  of  the  character  incised  on  it, 
and  the  tablet  and  the  figure  of  Bhagavati  which  surmount  it,  bear 
80  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stacy  plate  that  the  two 
documents  seem  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  same  artist,  and  inscribe 
ed  by  the  same  engraver.  The  genealogy  of  both  begins  with  the 
«ame  prince,  Dcvas'ukti  Deva,  but  while  tlie  Dighwa  plate  ends  with 
the  sixth  descendant  Mahendrapala  Deva,  the  Stacy  record  carries  it 
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down  to  Vindyakapdlu,  brother  and  successor  of  Bhoja  Deva  who  was 
the  immediate  heir  of  Mahcndra. 

The  subject  of  the  grant  in  the  Stacy  plate  is  the  village  of  Tik- 
karika,  in  the  district  of  Benarea,  that  of  the  Dighwa  record  the  village 
of  Pdniayaka,  in  the  sulKlivision  of  Talayik^,  of  the  district  of  SrdvastL 

The  date  of  the  Dighwa  grant  is  "  the  7th  of  the  waxing  moon  in 
the  month  of  Magha,  Sanivat«ara  389,"  the  last  figure  being  open  to 
question.    In  my  first  rea<ling  of  the  Stacy  plate  I  took  its  date  to 
be  "  the  Gth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  in  the  solar  month  of 
Phdlguna  Samvatsara  65 the  word  "  solar"  being  deduced  from 
an  indistinct  letter  which  I  took  for  liT  '*  light"  or  the  "  sun."  In  the 
redecipherment*  of  the  record  published  in  the  XXXI.  Vol.  of  this 
Journal  (p.  15)   Professor  F.  E.  Hall  has  di-^missed  the  figures  by 
stating  that  after  the  word  Samvatsara  "  follow  two  unrecognized 
numerals,  denoting  a  dynastic  year,  and  an  indistinct  compound  cha- 
racter of  unknown  significance.    Farther  on  the  day  of  the  semiluna* 
tion  is  expressed  by  a  single  numeral.    It  is  the  same  as  the  first  of 
the  two  just  s|>oken  of"    On  re-examining  the  document  with  the 
light  of  the  Dighwa  plate,  1  feel  disposed  to  take  the  first  figure  for 
an  ancient  4,  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  same  figure  in  the  West- 
em  caves  and  on  coins.    The  second  is  an  imperfect  or  partially 
efiace<l  cy|>her,  or  possibly  an  8,  but  in  tliat  case  very  unlike  the  same 
figfure  in  the  Dighwa  plate  ;  and  the  indistinct  letter  after  it,  w^hich 
looks  very  much  like  a  hhra  and  no  figure,  having  the  perpendicular 
line  of  the  long  vowel  after  it,  a  9.  The  figure  for  the  semilunation,  being 
the  counterpart  of  the  first  figure  of  the  year,  must  of  course  be  read 
as  4,  making  the  date  "  the  4th  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  Philgu- 
na,  Samvatsara  409."    This  would  bring  the  record  19  years  after  the 
Dighwa  plate,  which  would  be  in  no  way  too  much  for  the  latter 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Mahendrapdla,  the  whole  of  that  of  Bhoja  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Vindyakapdla.    The  last  figures,  however,  , 
being  in  both  the  documents  very  doubtful  if  we  take  them  for  initials 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  so-called  "  rtMlocyphermont"  the  only  emenda- 
tion of  any  value  is  the  relationship  of  Viiiiiyakn  Pahi  to  Mohendro.  The  learned 
Professor  makes  him  a  son,  wherctw  my  reading  made  him  a  grandson.  For  the 
rest  tho  new  ro8<ling  adda  littlo  to  our  knowledge  of  the  document  beyond 
the  fact  of  there  being  some  obvious  iiinccuracies  of  spelling  in  tho  original 
which  in  my  reading  I  had  corrected  without  note,  and  a  few  mis-printa  in  my 
transcript  whicli  had  escaped  my  eyea.  Tho  "  rodeoypherment"  did  not)  eren  id 
iko  opiuiou  of  tho  rrofussor,  reader  a  ro-traoslatioQ  necessary.  j 
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of  some  now  unknown  words  the  dates  would  read  88  and  -K),  45  or 
48  38  we  accepted  the  Becond  figure  of  the  Stacy  plate  to  he  a  cypher 
»  5,  or  an  8,  giving  an  interval  of  2,  7  or  10  years  between  Mahendra 
and  Vinivaka.  I  annex  facsimiles  of  the  two  dates,  in  order  that 
otbera  may  be  enabled  to  solve  them  more  successfully  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do. 

The  word  samvatmra  means  simply  a  year  and  not  an  era,  it  ia 
impossible  therefore  to  ascertain  to  what  particular  era  allusion  has 
been  made  by  the  two  plates.    Had  the  era  of  Vikrama  been  meant, 
the  word  gamvat  would  have  been  prefem-'d ;  besides  the  character 
of  the  plates  is  too  modem  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  4th 
century  of  Vikrama.    If  the  Ballabhi  samvat  be  assumed  the  date  of 
the  Dighwa  document  would  be  carried  back  to  (318  +  389  =  707) 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  which  would  lead  to  the  anachronism 
c(  making  Devas'akti  and  his  successor  contemporaries  of  Harshavar- 
dhanaand  co-sovereigns  in  Kanauj  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  ; 
even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  Ballabhi  samvat  ha<l  extended  so 
far  to  the  north-east  of  Guzerat — the  place  of  its  origin — as  Kanauj. 
Again,  if  the  Harsha  era  be  assumed, — a  very  likely  era  being  a 
purely  Kanauj  one — the  date  of  Maliendra  would  be  brought  to  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  when  Kanauj  was  for  certain  under  the 
Tomaras.    Under  these  circumstances  I  am  compelled  to  take  the 
era  of  the  records  to  be  a  local  or  family  one,  the  zero  of  which  it  ia 
impossible  now  to  determine.  This  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from 
ascertaining  the  probable  period  when  the  princes  under  notice  flourish- 
ed in  India.    Govindaraja,  sovereign  of  llashtrakuta  in  the  south 
Marhatta  country,  in  a  donative  inscription  dated  S'aka  730  =  A.  D. 
808,  states  that  his  father  Paura  had  onco  entered  Murwar  at  the 
head  of  a  hostile  army,  and     conquered  Yatsaraja,  who  had  been 
intoxicated  with  the  wealth  of  the  king  of  Gau^a,  which  he  had 
seized."    This  Vatsardja  was,  we  suppose,  the  second  potentate  of 
our  Ust  and  not  a  prince  of  Marwar  which  he  is  nowhere  said  to  have 
been,  though  he  was  defeated  in  that  country.    There  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  Marwar  and  a  good  part  of  Malwa  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  imder  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Kanaujites,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  a  Kanauj 
king,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  should  extend  his  arms  as  far  as 
Qau^a  on  the  one  side  and  Malwa  on  the  other,  than  that  a  prince 
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of  Marwar  should  cross  the  territories  of  the  Kanauj  kings  in  quest  of 
*'  the  wealth  of  Gauda",  which  could  not  have  been  at  anv  time  so 
pr  at  as  that  of  Kanauj,  notwithstanding  the  martial  successes  of 
Bonie  of  the  Pala  rfijas  of  Bent^al,  who  at  one  time  ext<.'uded  their  con- 
quests 08  far  as  Benares.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  name  Vatsa  has 
been  liunie  by  scvenil  kinj^s,  and  that  aceordin<^  to  Mallinatlia  and 
Somadeva,  a  country,  a  town,  and  even  a  race  of  men  have  borne  the 
same  title,  but  the  inscription  under  notice  distinctly  alludfs  to  a  king 
Vatsaraja  who  conquered  Gaue^la  and  not  to  a  "  kiny  Vatsa"  (Vatsa 
raja) — and  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  wlien  the  said  Vatsanija 
lived,  the  concjuest  of  Gauda  from  the  west  could  l>e  possible  only  to  a 
Kanauj  king,  and  therefore  we  may  in  this  instatiee  from  the  identity 
of  name  assume  the  identity  of  person.  If  this  assumption  be  admitted 
Vatsanija  must  have  lived  alK)ut  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  lH't,nn- 
ning  of  the  nintli  century,  nt  the  usual  average  period  of  eighteen 
years  to  a  reign,  from  796  to  81  i,  his  predecessor  Devas'akti,  the  foumicr 
of  the  dynasty,  conmiencing  liis  reit^n  from  775-76.  According  to  this 
calculation  the  several  princes  will  btaudas  follow:— 

Devas'akti  A.  D.  775-770 

Vatsar^ja,  son  of  D.,  796. 

Kiigabhatta,  son  of  V.,  814 

llamabhadra,  son  of  N.,  832. 

Bhoja  I.,  sou  of  R.,  850. 

Mahendrapala,  son  of  B.,  868. 

Bhoja  II.,  son  of  M.,  885.  ♦ 

Yin&yakap^la,  son  of  M.,  brother  of  B.  II.,  000. 

This  table,  however,  has  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  Stacy  pl.itt ,  which  places  an  interral  of,  at  the  outside,  only  19 
years  between  Mahendrap&la  and  Yindyaka.  And  if  we  provide  fbr  ifc 
by  reducing  the  reign  of  Bhoja  IL  to  eight  yean,  we  ahaU  bring  him  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  9th  oentiiry  and  make  him 
aynchronout  wiiii  the  Bh<ga  of  Gwalior,  iritii  iduMn  he  ma  moil 
probably  identieaL 

The  TcmastM  aonrnwd  fhe  aovereignty  of  EMumj  iboiit  tiie  end  of 
the  10th  or  the  beginnmg  of  the  11th  oentoxy,  we  have  thsKlbra  a 
gap  of  about  80  to  100  yean  to  bridge  over  to  oomplete  tiw  list  of 

*  In  t1u>  rinnlaf  inn  of  this  drxto  In  my  pnper  OD  tho  BlUfjia  (ante  ZZZU. 
9C),  a  muprmt  hm  cuuvci-ted  iho  776  iulu  779. 
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Kanaoj  kings  from  Devaa'akti  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century  when  the 
Mabomedans  finally  conquered  the  country.   To  fill  up  this  gap,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  have  only  two  names,  those  of 
Sahasanka  and  Vira  Sinha.  The  latter  was  the  contemporary  of  Adisura 
king  of  Bengal  who  obtained  from  him  five  learned  Brahmans  to  in- 
struct his  people  in  certain  Vcdic  ceremonies.*  This  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  tables  and  the  memorial  verses  (Xulajmnjis 
and  Kuldcharya  Kdrika's)  of  the  Bengal  Ghatakas  in  the  S  aka 
year  994  =  A.  D.  1072.  The  Khiti'mvamdvali  Charita  places  the 
event  in  the  year  1078,  and  Hitter's  Geography,  in  1068  A.  D.  These 
dates,  however,  are  all  evidently  incorrect,  as  they  bring  us  to  the 
time  of  Balldla  Sena  who  lived  several  generations  after  Adis'ura.  I 
depend  therefore  on  the  genealogical  tables  for  the  date  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  five  Kfiyasthas  who  came  to  Bengal  on  the  invitation  of  Adi- 
s'lira  three,  viz.,  Makaranda  Qhosa,  Dasaratha  Basu  and  Knlid^sa 
Mitra,  acknowledged  service  to  the  Bralimans  and  were  ennobled  by 
the  king  as  the  highest  patricians  (Kulinas)  of  hia  land.  The  other  two, 
Dasaratha  Guha  and  Purusottama  Datta,  repudiated  the  right  of  the 
Brahmans  to  call  them  their  servants  and  declined  to  assume  the 
servile  title  D4sa.   Purusottam  with  noble  pride  exclaimed  "  A  Datta 
was  never  a  servant."    (Datta  haro  hhritya  naya.)    This  temerity 
deprived  them  of  court  favour  and  brought  on  degradation  to  the  ranks 
of  the  plebean  or  Maulika.  The  Kulina  Kayasthas  as  well  as  the  proud 
Datta  have  carefully  preserved  their  genealogj'.    They  hold  periodical 
meetings  (ekaj&yis)  at  which  all  the  family  heralds  or  ghataks  assemble 
and  record  the  names  of  every  succeeding  generation.  The  last  meeting 
of  this  kind  was  held  several  j'cars  ago  at  the  house  of  BfijA  Radhakanta 
Deva  when  the  names  of  the  24th  generation  of  kulinas  were  duly 
recorded.  The  writer  of  this  note  is  himself  one  of  the  24th  in  descent 
from  Kalidisa  Mitra.  In  some  families  the  2Gth,  the  27th  and  even  the 
28th  descent  have  already  appeared,  but  no  where  later.    Taking  the 
average  at  27  generations,  we  have  at  three  generations  to  a  eenturrr 
just  nine  hundred  years  from  this  date,  or  A.  D.  9G4,  for  the  time  o** 

•  The  KhHi'sa-varmdvali-chariia  says,  to  officiate  nt  the  performance  of  a  corcw 
mony  for  obviating  the  evil  efTocts  of  tho  fall  of  a  vulture  on  the  hou8o  top  which 
the  BmhminH  of  Bengal  knew  not  how  to  porfonn.  The  Ohatak  kdrika  quoted  by 
Raja  RadhMkanta  Uova  makes  the  ignnranco  more  general,  but  docs  not  advert 
to  the  expiation  for  the  full  of  a  vulture. 
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the  first  advent  of  the  K^jasthas  in  Bengad,  and  of  the  period  of 
Vira  Sinha's  reign. 

Of  the  Bnihmans  who  OMne  to  the  court  of  Adis'toi  the  most 
ed  was  Bhatta  NMyaoa,  He  wrote  the  VMMh&ra  and  presented  it  to 
Xdis'tfri,  on  his  reception  bj  that  monarch  at  his  palace  in  BimapdUa^ 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  religions  ceremonies  entitled  Prayogaratna 
which  is  :^till  extant.  He  purchased  Hve  villages  Irom  Adis'ura  which 
iu  the  time  of  one  of  his  descendants  Bhabdnanda  Majumadara  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  a  large  principality,  that  of  the  Nadia  Raj^s,  who  are 
his  immediate  descendants.  Next  to  him  was  S'riharsha  of  the 
chm  (gotra)  of  Bharadw^  whose  descendants  fonn  the  present 
Mookeijea  fiunilyof  the  Knlina  Brahmans.*  No  work  of  anj  note 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  heen  attributed  to  him.  It  seems  probabley 
howL'ver,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  Naishada  Charita. 
That  work  was  >\Titten  by  a  poet  of  Kanauj,  for  he  prides  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  poem  for  having  been  honoured  with  a  betel  leaf  by  his 
sovereign.  He  also  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  anthor  of  nine  dif« 
imntworks  including  among  others  a  *'histoiyoftiie  kings  of  Qam^a" 
(Oau4orvi9hakuUipra8'atti),  a  description  of  the  ocean^'  (Arnava  «ar- 
nana)  and  a  refutation  of  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  systems 
of  the  Hindus  (KhanJana  khanda  khadya).  Now  Bengal  hr.s  al- 
ways been  described  as  the  Boeotia  of  India ;  its  name  occurs  but  rare- 
ly in  Sanskrit  literature,  and  it  is  generally  called  in  derision  a  conn- 
try  to  which  the  Pimda;vas  never  came  even  for  a  mannding  ezcursioDy 
PiiUdlsmi  vmjUa  Ma  ;  while  its  kings,  with  tiie  exception  of  some  of 
the  P^Qas,  were  poor,  insignificant  and  unknown.  It  is  not  likely 
theri'tbre  that  either  Bengal  or  its  kings  should  have  been  thought  of 
as  a  lit  subject  of  praif^e  for  a  royal  poet  like  S  riharslia  of  Kashmir,  or 
to  a  laureate  of  the  proud  court  of  KanauJ  in  tlie  7th  century  to 
whom  the  NaUhada  Charita  and,  by  implication,  the  Oaudorvitha* 
hakhproBOMH  hare  at  different  times  been  attributed.  The  "  deserip- 
tioQ  of  the  ooeaa*'  too  is  not  a  worit  of  that  kind  which  is  likely  to 
proceed  fimn  men  in  the  Tale  of  Kashmir  or  the  inland  town  of 
Gddhipura.  To  the  former  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  would  ofier 
a  more  appropriat<i  theme  for  song  than  the  distant  and  briny  ocejui. 
These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  S'riharsha  of  Bengal.    He  was 

•  The  Hemes  of  the  othsr  three  Biahmans  wore  Bakshsy  YedagarUia  and 
Chhioda^a. 
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born  and  brought  up  in  Kanauj,  and  as  a  court  poet  of  that  kingdom  ha 
could  well  pride  himself  on  the  favours  he  received  from  his  sove- 
reign. He  came  then  to  Gauija  and,  to  propitiate  his  new  master, 
thought  proper  to  strike  his  lyre  in  praise  of  his  family.  In  Bengal 
be  must  have  seen  the  sea,  for  it  is  on  record  that  the  five  Brahmana 
came  to  Gangasigara,  and  that  offered  to  him  a  novel  and  majes- 
tic theme  for  his  descriptive  powers,  while  to  display  his  versatility 
he  took  up  the  philosophical  treatise  Khandana  Khanda,  which  is  com- 
mon enough  in  Bengal  but  is  scarcely  known  in  Kashmir.  Thia 
assiunption,  however,  probable  as  it  may  appear,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
founded  entirely  upon  presumptive  evidence,  and  must  await  future 
more  satisfactory  research  for  confirmation.  At  present  it  is  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson  and  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Hall. 

With  r^ard  to  S6hasanka  I  have  little  to  say  beyond  what  is  al- 
ready known  to  Indian  antiquarians.  There  were  evidently  two 
princes  of  that  name  in  Kanauj,  one  a  predecessor  of  Harshavardhana 
in  the  6th  century  and  the  other  a  distant  successor  in  the  10th, 
probably  a  contemporary  of  the  author  of  the  Naishada  who  is  said  to 
have  recorded  his  biography,  although  that  work  is  not  now  extant, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  whom  it  referred.  Its  name,  which  is 
all  that  is  left  to  us,  is  remarkable ;  it  is  Navoidhatanka  charita  which 
may  mean  "  a  new  biography  of  Sahasauka,"  in  contradistinction  to 
an  old  one  ;  or  "  a  biography  of  the  new  Sahasaiika,*'  to  distinguish  the 
hero  of  the  work  from  a  former  potentate  of  the  same  name  who  rivalled 
him  in  glory,  or,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Hall,  "  the  biography 
of  the  nine  Sfihasankas,"  who,  like  the  nine  Nandas  of  Pataliputra, 
reigned  successively  in  Kanauj.  If  the  last  be  the  correct  inter- 
pretation we  shall  find  in  the  eight  princes  of  the  Benares  plate 
with  a  hypothetical  descendant  of  the  last  of  the  series,  just  the  neces- 
gary  number  for  our  purpose.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  origi- 
nal work  such  speculation  cannot  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Tranteript  of  a  eopper-plate  grant  from  Dightoa  in  Chhuprah. 

(I.)  >^  a^rf%  ^flTT^^Hm^Tfe?niTd^T^!w:^- 
f^Bwnrtc  ^xr^ro7R:*rg5oi^  (II.)  htt^t^t  ^Tc^^irfw- 

(III.)  TfTCi^  ^l^^cTsilc^?!^^  ^wqrv^wmt 
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^^^^t/f'c^^TlJT'l'a'         i7W^T^?ft        (IV.)  W 

¥Cinf^iv  (V.)  Tim  'Ttixra  ^^aww^^dTO?^  ^^wcqi- 
m^ifnit  ^ftiiTO?i*«T«w  (VL)  nt  ii<^  wimtini 

in^i'wj  I  ^T^^  (VIII.)  v^W'i  I  ^T?^  ^i5^rpfT:mf% 
i|iifii^i-f%^^^^"5mjniTOHTW  (IX.)  mrcTiiT  ^^t^^ 

(X.)  (41911  in^i^imiriAv  WT^^i^liifii*!** 
OTW^wtirw(?T)  (XI.)  vtuffii^  ir«ffvvw)  irohr-* 

th^  ^ij»nn5rff?Tp  inffmfi;  (XII.)  irf u^^^ni^/^f^g-. 
gw^?»rr^T       ufiix^^^  yf?TXTTf^<T  rfcr  f^f^f^r  (XITI.) 

wm  mm\  (XIV.)  iRitr  icfw  ^BftiT  i^xMB  irthv  ww- 

a.  Not  legible  in  the  facsimile,  but  there  ii  tpeoe  tfxt  it.  The 
transcript  prepared  for  Mr.  Peppe  has  it. 

b.  The  vowol  mark  is  not  legible. 

c.  The  visargah  is  omitted  in  the  original. 

d.  The  vowel  mark  is  not  legible  in  the  original. 

e.  In  the  Stacy  record  I  took  this  word  for  pd^dntaJchydfa 
**  celebrated  after  the  foot  of  another"  from  pAda^ya  "  of  foot,"  ante 
"  after"  JchyAia  "  celebrated,"  the  foot  standing  by  a  figure  of 
synecdoche  for  the  predecessor,  this  mode  of  expressing  inspect  for  pa- 
rents and  elder  relatives  being  common  in  India.  Aceor<liiiL,dy  we  see 
the  usual  address  on  letters  from  a  son  to  his  father  nmning,  "  to  the 
auspicious  lotus-like  i'eet  of  my  resjieeted  father  so  and  so  :"  Aniuka- 
pit&-thdkitra-inah(Uaya-s' ricliuruna-kai)wlrxh  II, mi^UiuX  of"  to  my  father 
so  and  so,  &c."  In  criticising  this  reading  of  mine,  Professor  Hall 
in  the  XXVTIth  vohime  of  tlie  .lournal,  (p.  22G),  observed,  "  This 
epithet  would  signify,  if  any  thing  '  whose  toes  are  notorious."  '  He 
was  led  to  the  mistake  by  referring  to  his  Dictionary  for  the  com- 
pound. ttilJU  ^Mmta  iuiitcad  of  the  separate  yioida  ^dda  md  atU^> 
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Commenting  on  the  word  y&d&ni^hy6ta  he  says,  "  It  appears,  from 
two  examples  occurring  in  the  same  inscription,  that  it  sometime* 
indicates  merely  a  kindred  successor,  or  perhaps  only  a  successor. 
Where  of  two  brothers,  the  elder  and  younger,  the  latter  accedes  to 
the  tliroue  in  sequence  to  the  former,  the  words  (?)  pdJdnudhyAta  are, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  used  to  denote  their  relation  as  consecutive 
princes"  (ante  XXVIII.  p.  8).  Colebrooke  takes  the  compound  to 
mean  "  whose  feet  are  revered  by,"  and  that  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation. It  is  used  to  indicate  a  junior  blood  relation  and  successor 
but  never  a  mere  successor,  for  the  expression  of  respect  would  be 
uncalled  for  in  that  case. 

/  The  first  two  syllables  of  the  name  obliterated  in  the  original, 
I  supply  them  from  my  reading  of  the  Stacy  plate. 

g.    For  parama  ;  param  is  incorrect. 

k.    Shafa  for  bka(ta. 

i.    Incorrectly  engraved  Tukto. 

j.    The  r    prati  is  missing. 

it.    The^mi  is  curiously  written. 

/.    The  >  of  ri  is  omitted. 

m.    The  r  of  rv  is  omitted. 

n.    The  portion  commencing  from  ^"^  &c.  is  legible  enough,  but  of 
doubtful  meaning.    I  take  it  for 
O.    The^  of  ''t  is  omitted. 

p,    I  ka6w  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  ChanJragaxa.    It  is  evi- 
dently  intended  to  indicate  a  particular  class  of  BraluuacharL 
q.    ^rer^rri  recte. 
r.    mriiT  in  original. 
9.    For  WITT^. 

/.    The  last  word  is  grammatically  wrong. 

Translation. 

Om  !  May  it  prove  auspicious !  l^ossessed,  througli  his  greatness* 
of  innumerable  war-boats,  elephants,  cars,  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and 
a  thorough  Vaishnava  from  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  was  the  Maha- 
rija  S'ri  Devas'akti  Deva.  His  son  and  successor,  bom  of  S'ri  Bhuyikd 
Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Mahesvara  Mahardja  S'ri  Vatsaraja 
Deva  ;  whose  son  and  successor,  born  of  S'ri  Sundari  Devi,  was  the 
devout  follower  of  Bhagavati  Maharaja  S'ri  Nugabhatta  Deva.  His 
son  and  successor,  born  of  S'ri  Mahisata  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower 
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of  tbe  Sun  MahMja      Bimabhidim  Dm,  wboee  aon  nd  mioeenor 

born  of  S'rf  Madapp^  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Bhagavat, 
Maharaja  S'ri  Bhoja  Deva.  His  son  and  successor,  bom  of  S'ri  Chan- 
dra-bhattafikd  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Bbagavati  Mahar&ja 
S'ri  Mahendrapdla  Deva  who,  when  in  S'rdvasti,  thus  proclaimed  to  the 
aawmbled  erowd  of  the  inbabitMita  and  noigfaboan  of  tiio  Tillage  of 
F&nayaka  of  tiie  sabdivisioii  (vk'pjfa)  of  ValayikA  in  tiio  diattioi 
(Mandaia)  of  S'rAyastf.  The  afoieeaid  village  with  all  its  prodooe,  ex- 
clusive of  what  bas  been  already  alienated  as  shares  to  divinities  of  the 
place,  has  been  this  day  bestowed  by  me,  for  the  promotion  of  my 
parents'  virtue,  after  performance  of  ablution  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
junction of  the  sun  with  the  aquarius,  and  to  last  for  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  the  ton,  HbB  moon  and  the  earth,  npon  Bhatta  Fadmeivan 

of  Sivarna  Qotra,  a  Brahmacb<ri  of  the  Kaathmna  P  Slkhiofthe 

SIma  Veda.  Knowing  this,  you  should  abide  by  it,  and  the  neaghboony 
mindful  of  this  order,  should  leave  tminoleeted  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges (of  the  donee).  (This  is  written)  for  the  permanency  of  the 
Edict  of  his  auspicious  Majesty.  Done  on  the  7th  of  the  waxing  moon 
In  the  month  of  Magha»  Samvat  389. 

P.  8.— I  avail  myself  of  this  opportonitj  to  acknowledge  the  oor- 
leetness  of  General  Cunningham's  last  emendation  of  my  reading  of 
the  Pehewa  inscription.  The  name  of  Bhoja's  frther  in  that  record  is 

^toiabbadra,  as  pointed  out  by  the  General,  and  not  R^machandra  as 
originally  read  by  me.  The  great  similarity  between  bJui  and  cha  in 
the  medieval  Nagari  and  the  commonness  of  the  name  £4maohandia 
led  me  into  error. 

The  dednction,  however,  of  the  first  Bhoja  of  that  insoripikm  being 
the  same  with  theBhcja  of  Owalior  Is  still  open  to  qnestion.  To  prove 
the  identity  the  General  has  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  aUowing 
twenty-five  years  to  each  of  the  eight  princes  of  the  time  of  Deva- 
sakti,  when  our  antiquarians  are  all  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
average  period  of  an  Indian  reign  has  never  been  above  eighteen 
years.  The  learned  General  himsell\  who  holds  the  highest  rank  as  an 
authority  in  all  matters  conneeted  with  Indian  Arohsology,  has  re- 
peatedly in  his  former  papers  adopted  the  same  average,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  depart  from  it  in  the  present  instance.  Had  the 
Bhoja  of  Gwalior  been  aoknoidedged  in  any  record  as  the  son  oC 
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Bimftbhadn  and  ft  lOTOeign  of  EauMg,  the  case  would  hsve  been 
diibrent,  but  as  it  standi  we  haye  timpl  j  a  Bhoja  at  Gwalior  in  A.  D. 

876,  but  nothing  to  shew  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
Kanauj  or  Pehewa,  and  we  cannot  therefore  at  once  accept  him  to  be 
the  same  with  the  first  Bhoja  of  Kanauj.  The  name  Bhoja  has  been  so 
fireqnently  assomed  by  Indian  prinoes  from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to 
within  the  last  two  hundred  yean,  that  it  oannot  possibly  be  taken  by 
iftsdf  as  ft  goide  to  the  identification  of  persons  or  dates.  The  identity 
ef  names  insnch  cases  can  neyer  be  a  proof  of  identity  of  persons.  No 
doubt  the  Kanaujites  had  for  a  time  exercised  paramount  power  in 
Gwalior,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Bhoja  son  of  Rdma- 
bhadra  did  so,  nor  anything  to  prevent  Bhoja  son  of  Maheudrapalai 
being  the  individual  named  in  the  Gwalior  inscription. 

The  era  of  the  Pehewft  reoord  mny  be  that  of  HarshaYardhanay 
but  that  of  tiieStapy  and  Dighwa  plates  cannot  be  the  same,  for  they 
place  an  interval  of  J18  yean  between  Bhcja  and  his  son  If  ahendra* 
pila.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik  too,  that  it  is  odd,  that  the  father 
and  8on  should  adopt  two  different  eras. 

General  Cunningham  observes  that  the  Pehewa  reoord  as  published 
by  meocnnprisea  portions  of  two  separate  inscriptions  and  that  Imis* 
•tookthemibr  one.  Ineiplanation  ofthis  chazgel  begtostatetiiftti 
have  never  been  to  Pdiewa  myself,  and  that  the  inscription  I  pub» 
lished  was  oommnnieated  to  the  Asiatic  Soeiety  by  Mr.  L.  Bowring, 
C.  8.,  who  distinctly  stated  it  to  be  one  record,  and  added  that  it  was 
•*  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  red  sandstone  in  the  temple  of  a  follower  of 
the  Gorakhnath  persuasion,*'  and  not  on  two  tablets  at  different 
places.  On  the  face  of  this,  all  I  could  say  at  the  time  when  I  noticed 
the  leeofd  was,  that  the  doeoment  was  dirided  into  two  portionii 
fint  of  whudi  was  in  Terse  and  comprised  tweniy*one  lines,  and  the 
aeoond  was  in  prose  and  inchided  eight  lines."  The  fc^"»ili^  was  fbli 
of  laeoniB  and  blots,  and,  as  now  appears,  very  imperfect,  the  prose 
portion  containing  only  eight  out  of  sixteen  and  a  quartt*r  lines.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  General  who  ha^s  lately  visited  and  examined  the 
record  has  not  given  more  detailed  description  of  the  places  which 
two  inscriptions  occnpy  in  the  temple^  nor  furnished  the  Sooiely 
with  fiflah  flwrimilea.  The  missing  eight  and  a  quarter  Hnes  of  the 
prose  poiftion  ia  likely  to  thiow  mndi  new  light  on  tiie  question  at 
iisue. 
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Qemenl  A.  Cmmmgham  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grote  gives  tlie  IbUowitig 
rarolti  of  bis  late  visit  to  the  Punjab. 

Boring  my  last  8eason*8  tour  through  the  Punjab  I  visited  all  the 
spots  that  I  could  hear  of,  that  gave  any  promise  of  yielding  remains 
of  interest,  and  although  I  have  o])taijied  but  very  few  inscription^, 
X  believe  that  1  have  ascertained  the  position  of  Taxila  in  the  itin* 
mediate  neighbourbood  of  Sbab-ki-Dberi,  beyond  all  doubt.  1  believe 
also  that  Sangla-^odla  Tiba,  or  the  hill  of  Saogdla  is  thv  actual  siter 
of  the  Sanydla  of  Alexander.  It  is  a  rocky  hill  rising  to  216  feei 
in  height  above  the  plain,  and  half  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  water 
during  the  rains,  but  wliich  must  have  been  a  peruiantnt  lake  or 
swamp  2,000  years  ai^o.  The  site  is  covered  wdth  very  large  bricks, 
and  has  evidently  been  deserted  for  many  centuiies.  The  more 
jnodem  town  of  Okeka  as  described  by  Hwen  iThsang,  may  X  think 
he  identified  with  the  large  mined  town  of  AMotuir  which  is  sti}l 
inhabited. 

The  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Hydaspes  may  I  believe  be 
looked  for  a  few  miles  above  Jalalpur.  I  examined  the  whole 
neighbourhood  carefully,  and  1  am  myself  satistied  that  the  Greek, 
camp  must  have  been  near  Jalalpur  and  the  Indian  Camp  near  Mong. 
The  latter  place  X  look  D^kon  as  the  Nikaaa  of  Alezander^  and  I 
believe  that  the  name  was  changed  to  Mog  or  Mtmg  by  the  Indo- 
Scytbian  king  JVbat,  or  Maga,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 

The  ruined  city  near  Darapur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hydaspes, 
is  now  oecupieJ  and  named  DiUUcar.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
site,  and  may  dispute  with  Jalalpur  the  honor  of  being  the  site  ot  the 
famous  BucepbaUu  Jalalpur  itself  with  its  precipitous  hill  fort  of 
Qw  Jb&kt  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  pbioes  in  the  PuBjiab.  I  think 
it  may  be  identified  with  the  Qiri-vrt^a  o£  the  MahAbhftrata* 

Mkiikjf&Ui  is  attributed  to  Baja  Momkf  and  I  believe  with  good 
reason,  as  I  found  a  coin  of  the  satrap  ZeionUes  son  of  Manigal, 
d^>osited  in  a  Tojje,  whidi  1  excavated,  along  with  a  relic  box  marked 
with  the  Arian  letter  J,  the  initial  oi  the  name  of  Jihoniga  or  Zeionise*, 
The  relic-box  itself  is  a  periect  model  of  a  Tope,  the  details  of  the 
mouldings,  and  tbe  surrounding  basement,  oornqMrnding  exactly  with 
those  of  the  (intAi  Mibikylihft  Tope.   But  the  summit  is  crowned  bgr 
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s  siries  of  feur  mnbrelltt  resting  on  %  tquftre  pedestftl,  and  I  oondnde 

that  the  great  Topo  itself  must  orijcrinally  have  been  finished  in  the 
same  manner.  I  am  quite  satistie  1  that  Manikyala  is  the  holy  site 
where  Buddha  was  believed  to  have  made  8o  many  sacrifices  of  hia 
body  to  a  starvinr^  tiger.  Huta-murtti,  which  means  '  sacrifice,  or 
dblttiaon,  of  body*  is  found  twice  in  Qeneral  Goiirt*e  inscription,  and  the 
gniand,  m  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  is  rtill  red  with  Hood  of  the 
hd J  Teacher. 

Near  Shah-ki-Dheri  there  are  the  remains  of  a  rery  extensive  city, 
with  stone  walls  and  sfjuare  towci^  and  streets  at  right  angles,  exactly 
like  Taxila  as  described  by  Philostratus.  There  arc  also  scattered 
inmnd  the  city  the  remains  of  80  or  40  monasteries  and  of  not  less 
than  50  Topes,  of  which  two  are  aomewbat  larger  than  the  Grea^ 
Minikylla  Tope.  I  discovered  the  base  of  a  pore  Greek  Ionic 
eohmm. 

The  parade  ground  of  the  Rawul  Pindi  cantonment  is  another 
ancient  site,  which  has  yielded  several  didrachnis  of  Azas  and  Hippos* 
tratus  besides  one  unique  didrachm  of  Appollodotus. 

Another  ancient  city  exists  near  Hasan  Abd&l  and  dose  to  Baoti 
Find.  It  poeacasca  aeverai  Topes  all  of  which  had  been  opened  eicept 
one,  on  the  top  of  a  hill^  in  which  I  obtained  a  gold  coin  of  abonl 
A.  D.  400  to  500. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  original  positaon  of  Aomoe  at  Kogram,  as 
published  in  1848.  The  hollow  or  valley  on  the  top  of  the  hill  agrees 
exactly  with  the  d^riptions  of  Aomos,  and  the  place  is  besides 
attributed  to  Baja  Vara. 

Fh)fr.  Hctoboe  of  Ohriatiania  draws  attention  to  fbrther  diacomiea 
of  tiie  lektionB  which  formerly  enated  between  Asia  and  Soandinariak 
A  flammary  of  tibese  ia  given  in  a  letter  ficom  him  to  Baba  Bi^endralal 

-Mitra,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  In  the  memoir  on  the  Ortug  or  Tola,  1  allowed  that  the  ortug  of  tlio 
incdia?val  Scandinavians  was  identical  with  the  tola  of  the  Indians ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  other  European  nation  haa  made 
nseof  a  aonilar  weight.  The  drtog  ia  a  i  eyria  s of  the  Scandi- 
navian mark,  aa  in  Southern  India  the  tolA  es  ^  pala  &s  ^  the  air. . 
Many  of  the  ancient  weigfata  in  the  mnseuma  of  Scandinavian 
countries  arc  marked  with  points  or  circles  e^ual  in  number  to  their 
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weight  in  ortugs.    I  have  enumerated  these  at  1 — 10*  and 

oompaiY-d  them  at  p.  13.  I  have  shewn  the  probability  that  the 
above  inentiontiti  weight*  were  u^od  lor  the  weighment  of  coins  and 
precious  metal:*,  ai;  the  tola  is  now  ujied  in  India.  I  have  shewn  that 
there  wa«  a  f>eriod,  when  the  hulf-mark  or  12  ortugs  was  rei^rd- 
ed  as  a  8uj>erior  unit,  and  tluit  the  ancient  rouble  of  Ku5«ia  corre- 
fiponda  in  weight  to  the  lialf-mark  of  Scandinavia.  Finally  1  have  at 
page  24  given  a  list  of  several  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Indian 
weights,  of  ancient  dariks  aad  of  Sasganian  gold  coisa,  which  haye 
aJl  nearly  the  same  weight. 

A  belief  eziat«  among  th«  lower  cltiBiM  of  SonffiiifcYians,  that  a 
Ught  Mmetimes  i^pean  over  the  sepulchral  tomoH  of  pagan  times* 
indicating  that  a  treMore  has  been  depoffladtifc  At  tnmiUiM.  I  have 
compared  with  this  beUef  the  tnaitiQiM  fiMmd  Inlthe^  of  liM 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwm  Tlisang,  caaamtSaag  the  light  whieh  h  wm 
helwfad  ipas  ie«n  over  wranl  IndiiD  topes,  Mid  the  eiEarti  maide  by 
the  Baddhiet  priests  to  iulHie  the  people  with  the  heUef  in  %  Uimiiionie 
power  in  the  topee  and  degohefaein  tibe  depths  of  the  lodc  enttemplsi. 

Fkefione  an&on  have  inetitiifted  a  oomparieon  between  the  eone  of 
the  godioftinuder,  ThoraadIndi%biithaverestrietedtfaeaieelveete 
n  oomparieon  of  their  fimn  end  elbeti.  To  tfasie  I  heve  added  in 
my  memoir,  a  oomperison  of  ifaehr  eomecnting  power. 

Tlie  fourth  pamphletf  eonteins  firrtly  admei^tioii  of  e little  hnmie 
batohet,  lately  disoorered,  and  aeoondly  the  inventory  of  n  sepnhdnal 
tomnlos  whkdi  was  opened  eknran  yeen  ago  at  n  apot^  about  twenty 
leagoae  sooth  of  Ghriiliania.  Among  other  thinge  were  the  akeletoee 
of  tiueeboraesyoneof  whic3kboreaaadd]e»themetaXHopertBof  iribidk 
weie  of  gilt  branae.  With  tiiia  &et  I  have  compared  the  ooatome  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  J8th  oeatiny,  spoken  of  by  Bofamqaie  and  Jean  dn 
FUmdeCWpinwfaordate  that  the  Tartar  eluefs  were  bniied  with  three 
hoiaea,  oneof  them  aaddled." 

•  Om  OrtQg  eller  Tola  en  SkaadbisvUrag  hrffak  ▼wgteaiheii. 
t  Amoletter  og  om  Btormands  B^ptmlss  Uaodt  flkanflinam  1  Psil—iM 
eg  blaodt  MeUeflusieiiB  Baddhiater* 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  01^  BENGAL, 

Fob  JvnEf  IHiA. 


The  montbly  Qenend  Meeting  of  the  Asiatio  Sodety  of  Bengal 
«ig  held  on  the  1st  instant. 
Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  Vioe-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  coaUrmed. 
Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  L.  Bowring,  Esq.»  eopies  of  Photographs  of  some  In- 
aeriptiona  found  at  Anantpnr. 

2.  From  Babu  Bamnhnnder  Mitra,  oopy  of  a  report  of  a  meeting 
of  tiie  Bethnne  Society  held  on  the  10th  8<*ptember,  1863,  and  the 

address  to  Dr.  Duff  from  the  Society,  with  his  reply. 

3.  From  Lieutenant  K.  C.  Beavan,  sj)ecinK'iJs  of  schorl  in  quartz 
and  Zoological  specimens,  namely,  two  gpeeimens  of  liuiufarm  candidw, 
one  of  Calotet  verHeoloTf  a  skin  of  Felit  JaequemoiUii  and  one  of  « 
species  <tfXdyNif;  also  two  Bear'a  aknlls. 

4b  From  Qyt  A.  K.  Oqmher,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Debrooghnr 
through  Kajor  D.  Briggs,  the  slon  of  an  JreHcHt  Binturon^,  from 
the  liurliunipooter  river. 

5.  Ytoyw  IJabu  Ivajt'tidra  Mullick,  dead  specimens  of  Z^romaiiu 
IHoca  Rollandiw  and  iStnUhio  Camelus. 

6.  From  T.  Tomlinson,  Esq ,  on  belialf  of  His  Excellency  the 
Gof  emor-General,  a  dead  Tiger  from  the  Barrackpori}  Park  Menagerie. 

7.  Fhim  J.  B.  Maodonald,  Esq.,  a  leaf  doak  such  as  IS  uk  common 
use  among  the  K61  labourers  at  Hazaribagh. 

8.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel  K.  C.  Tytler  through  A.  Grote,  Esq.^ 
a  ipccixneu  oi  a  new  i$|>ecicj^  oi  /  arauu*  from  the  Audaman  iblauds. 
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9.  From  Mr.  C.  Swaris,  TazidenDilt  to  the  Society's  Mulieum,  a 
Bhotanese  sword. 

10.  From  Lioutt'nant-Colont!!  Tlmillier  on  the  j)art  of  Mr.  Mnllienui 
of  the  Hyderabad  Topographical  Survey,  a  set  of  18  Stereoscopic 
Views  of  the  Caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta. 

11.  From  A.  Carlyle,  £8q.,  copies  of  his  work  entitled  *'  the  Tale  of 
the  Battle  of  Padmanabham/'  with  a  Telogu  translation  of  the  same. 

12.  From  the  Government  of  India,  through  H.  B.  Csthmc,  Beq., 
a  fine  si^eciinoi  of  a  fossil  Amphibian  firom  the  Pachmari  Hills. 

Mr.  Blanfovd  eaUad  ih»  sttontioa  of  the  ineelii^  to  this  very  inter- 
esting specimen,  wluch  had  been  eiqpeeted  for  Mme  time  past,  but  had 
only  arrived  a  few  days  ago.  **  It  was  diieovered  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  by  Major  Gowan,  exposed  on  tiie  fine  of  a  hlodt  of  aandatoiie 
lying  on  the  right  bask  of  a  email  mouitaui  atream  about  a  mile  to 
the  weetward  of  Bijori,  in  the  Chindwaira  diatriet  The  blook  laj  «t 
a  spot  where  the  atream  ia  eroaaed  by  the  eattle  road  passing  from  the 
hill  platean  of  Paehmari  TiA  the  Bhori  paaa  and  Bijori  to  lC<Atoor, 
and  tiie  fossil  appears  to  have  been  welMmown  to  the  nativea  aa  the 
»  MaohU  Katta,"  (fiah  bones.)  The  eiact  apot  baa  been  marked  bj 
Lient.  Sim  (who  eubsequently  Tinted  the  place)  on  Mr.  Medlioott'a 
geological  map  of  Cientral  India,  and  ia  on  a  tract  eokrared  by  Mr. 
MedUoott  aa  the  Mahadeva  aandatone,  a  formation  of  great  *^h«^^"ti!et 
forming  the  masa  of  the  Fkchmari  Hilla  and  reating  naoonfomuUy 
upon  the  eoal  and  plant-bearing  gronpa,  part  of  whieh  are  eontempo- 
laneoua  with  the  lower  part  of  the  eoal  meaanrea  <^  tiie  Banigm^ 
field.  The  age  of  the  Mahadeva  aandatonea  ia  nnknown,  no  foaifl 
remaina  having  hitherto  been  fomid  in  them,  but  tiiey  are  overiaid  by 
tn^-rodca  with  intercalated  fraih  water  depoaita,  the  age  of  whieh  haa 
been  latdy  determined  by  Mr.  W.  T.  filanford  aa  {ne-nmnmnfitic^ 
while  fW>m  data  allbrded  by  the  late  'Mr.  fiialop  and  othenatbete 
aeema  bat  little  doubt  that  theae  ftesh  water  depoaita  are  not  older 
tiian  the  neweet  depoetta  of  the  Cretaceoiia  period. 

M^  Qowan'a  report  on  the  diaoovery  of  this  foaail  waa  forwarded 
to  tiie  Society  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  May  1B68,  and  ita 
importanee  luE?ing  been  pdnted  oat»  the  Chief  Commiaaioiier  of  the 
Central  Provinces  was  requested  to  have  the  specimen  procured  and 
forwarded  to  Calcutta.  The  foaiil  waa  ahortLy  aftvwarda  ranoved 
by  Ideutenaot  8iin»  S.  E.,  eanfoUy  padmd  to  ptovnt  iiqiiry,  and 
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forwarded  to  Nagpore,  where  it  remained  in  the  chaise  of  Mr.  H.  R. 
Camac,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  being  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  in  the 
charge  of  some  trustworthy  person.  Meanwhile  photographs  of  the 
fossils  were  taken  by  Mr.  Cronimelin  who  had  kindly  placed  the 
negatives  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  prints  from  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society. 

''From  an  examination  of  the  specimen  as  at  present  exposed,  it 
appears  to  be  allied  either  to  the  Archegosaurus  or  the  Labyrinthodon, 
but  the  state  of  the  specimen  does  not  at  present  admit  of  its  precise 
affinities  being  accurately  determined.    It  exhibits  a  nearly  perfect 
cast  of  the  skull,  the  roof  bones  being  wanting,  and  probably  having 
remained  attached  to  the  matrix  when  the  fossil  was  removed.  The 
form  of  the  skull  and  the  position  of  the  orbits  are,  however,  distinctly 
shown ;  the  mandible  is  partly  preserved,  but  the  teeth  are  all  broken 
through  longitudinally,  and  so  worn  away  that  little  more  than  their 
general  form  can  be  traced.    The  palatal  bones  and  all  the  floor  of  the 
skull  are  probably  preserved,  but  hidden  by  the  hard  sandstone  which 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw.    The  base  of  the  skull  is  also  im 
bedded,  and  the  existence  of  condyles,  the  presence  of  which  would 
determine  its  Labyrinthodont  affinities,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

.  '*  When  found,  the  position  of  the  specimen  was  reversed,  the  ventral 
ftce  being  uppermost,  and  a  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  and  ribs, 
or  rather  their  impressions,  being  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

"  The  ribs  are  short,  very  slightly  curved  and  flattened  at  their  distal 
extremities  ;  their  attachments  arc  not  seen.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  the  centra  of  the  vertebrse  ;  if,  as  Dr.  Partridge  thinks,  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  hour-glass-shajied  sandstone  bodies  visible  represent 
the  centra,  the  notochord  must  have  been  persistent,  and  this  character 
would  place  the  fossil  nearer  to  Archegosaurus  than  Labyrinthodon. 
Some  squamose  plates  partially  exposed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
throat  tend  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  present  species  is  Ganoce- 
phaloid,  but  further  investigation  with  hammer  and  chisel  is  required 
to  settle  the  point. 

"  To  whichever  group  this  fossil  may  eventually  prove  to  belong,  ita 
geological  indications  are  much  the  same.  The  Ganocephala  have  indeed 
hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age,  whereas 
Labyrinthodonts  are  known  to  range  from  Carboniferous  to  Upper  Trias 
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or  possibly  tlio  Lias,  Init  no  trr-nit  stress  could  be  laid  on  such  a  degr«ye 
of  tliflerence  in  rant,"',  tlie  remains  of  such  animals  boini;  everywhere 
rare.  Botli  £jrouj)s  are  charactt-rislic  of  tlie  great  transition  fauna 
intervening'  Ix'twct  n  tliat  of  the  Sihirian  and  Devonian  systems  and 
that  of  Mt  sozoic  times.  So  far  as  one  can  predicate  the  jxeological 
age  of  such  remains!  from  our  present  knowk-  l_,'e,  we  may  refer  the 
fossil  either  to  the  Carboniferous,  Permian  or  Triassic  period,  with 
a  preponderant  probability  in  favour  of  the  former. 

'*  lentil  the  getdogy  of  that  part  of  the  Mahiukva  hills  in  which  the 
fossil  occurs  h:us  been  re-examined  by  some  one  acquainted  witli  the 
ocal  peculiarities  of  the  rocks,  it  will  he  premature  to  offer  any 
0|)ini<»n  as  to  the  a^je  of  the  Maliadeva  sandstones.  The  belief  1  have 
entertaini  d  for  some  years  past  is,  that  they  are  cretaceous,  a  belief 
partly  fjunded  on  Mr.  Tlieol>ald's  inference  of  tlieir  relation  to  the 
Bang  beds,  partly  on  their  geological  relations  to  tlie  trap  rocks 
alreatly  mentioned,  and  which  rest  conformably  upon  them ;  but  if 
the  .specimen  on  the  table  be  really  from  the  Mabadevas,  this  formation 
must  go  back  to  a  very  much  more  ancient  period.  It  should  be 
me-ntioned  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  the  mineral  character  of  the 
matrix  of  the  fossil  is  a  hard  gray  micaceous  Bandstone  such  as  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  India,  bat  is  very  diflferent 
from  the  typical  smdstonet  of  tho  M ibftdevu,  wbkh  m»  toSt  ootiM 
grits  with  little  specks  of  Kaolin,  and  frequmtij  lenoginow. 

"  Labyrinfthodoni  lemaiiit  hvn  iirioe  Won  been  diaoovaEed  in  Iiidii» 
vix.  at  Mangafi  about  120  mOea  aoatb  of  Nagporo  and  in  tbe  fonn- 
ation  wbidi  oveiliee  the  upper  eoal-bearing  roeka  of  the  Banigunge 
ooal  field,  ai)d  wbioh  has  been  tenned  by  l£r.  W.  T.  Blanford,  the 
Lower  Fancbit  Groi^.'* 

In  eonduion  Mr.  Blanfind  ezpieflaed  the  inddbtedness  of  the  Society 
to  those  gentlemen  to  whose  ezertiona  tiie  Society  owes  tiiis  higldy 
interesting  fossil,  and  proposed  that  the  qpedal  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
votedtoMiyorQowantbeorigmaldiBoomer,tol&.H.Bivett  CSanao^ 
who  bad  throughout  taken  an  aetiTe  part  in  procuring  tlie  fiMsil,  and 
in  getting  it  photographed,  and  finaUj  in  tranflnutting  it  to  Oalfl«itta;te 
Ideuteoant  Sim,  B.  E.,  who  had  gone  to  its  site,  expsesaly  to  obtain 
it,  and  to  Mr.  Cvommelin,  who  bad  photogzaphed  it  and  presented  tha 
negative  plates  and  several  printe  thereof  to  the  Soeiely. 

This  proposition  was  nnanimonsly  aooeded  to  by  the  meeting. 
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A  letter  from  L.  Bowring,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  copper  Sashana 
from  Mysore  was  read. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members : 

Brigadier  General  H.  G.  D  Showers ;  R.  E.  Goolden,  Esq. ;  J.  O'B. 
Saunders,  Esq. ;  Moulvi  Moula  Bukhah  Khan  Bahadoor  and  Babu 
Jadu  Xath  Mookerjee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  mem- 
bers at  the  next  meeting : 

Lieutenant  H.  Trotter,  R.  E.,  G.  T.  S.,  proposed  by  Captain 
Montgomerie,  K.  E.,  seconded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thuillier. 

J.  C.  Whishaw,  Esq.,  Civil  Surgeon,  proposed  by  Captain  W.  N. 
lees,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Babu  Debendra  Mullick,  proposed  by  Mr.  Grote,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Jerdon  that  Mr.  Blyth  be 
elected  a  corresponding  mcmlwr  of  the  Society,  the  Comicil  reported 
tbat  in  their  opinion  the  proposed  election  would  confer  no  additional 
dijitinction  on  Mr.  Blyth,  that  gentleman  being  already  an  associate 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  reported  to  the  meeting  that  the  announcement  made 
at  the  last  meeting  that  Mr.  Beaufort  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society 
was  erroneous ;  Mr.  Beaufort's  name  had  therefore  been  restored  to  the 
liit  of  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Colonel  Thuillier : 

To  H.  F.  Blajtfohd,  Esq. 
Deab  Sib,  Gfh  May,  1SG4. 

"  Having  gone  out  of  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  on  rotation  in 
virtue  of  a  principle  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  eligible  for  re-election  at  so  early  a  period.  I  regret 
therefore  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  respond  to  the  honor  which 
the  Council  has  been  so  good  a&  to  confer  on  me,  and  I  must  beg  of 
them  to  excuse  me." 

Your's  faithfully, 
(Sd.)       H.  L.  TnriLLiER. 
Tlie  report  of  the  Council  appointing  Mr.  H.  Scott  Smith  as  a 
member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Leonard  was  con  funned. 
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The  Council  reported  that  they  had  elected  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott 
and  Mr.  Oldham  to  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Dickens,  wlio 
had  resigned,  and  Colonel  Thuillier  who  had  been  elected,  but  had 
declined  to  accept  the  office  at  present. 

They  fiurther  reported  that  the  foUowing  gentlemen  had  been  elected 
to  the  CommitteeB : 

Meteorokffieal  Obmrntte.— Colonel  H.  L.  Thuillier  and  T.  Martin, 

Esq. 

Natural  History  Committee. — Lieutenant  B.  C.  Beavan. 

FUumee  Oommittee. — H.  D.  Sandeman,  Esq. 

They  also  reported  that  they  had  appointed  Mr.  A.  Cailyle  as 
Ofliciating  Cuiatoir  of  the  Society  on  a  salary  of  Bs.  260  per  mensem, 
on  the  express  nndentanding  that  the  i^pointment  shonld  be  a  tem- 
porary one. 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  a  paper  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights. 

2.  From  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr.,  a  paper  entitled  "Observations 
on  Certain  Strictnres  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  on  my  paper  on  the  distri- 
bution of  Indian  (Hsteropoda  in  Jonmal,  No.  289,  Page  09." 

8.  From  Br.  A.  Bastian,  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  oldest 
stone  inscription  found  in  Siam, 

4.  From  Baboo  <}opinath  Sen,  an  abstract  of  the  Hourly  Meteo- 
rological Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  for  the 
month  of  March  last. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Bastian  and  Mr.  Theobald  were  read.* 

Mr.  Blanford  in  reply  to  Mr.  Theobald's  remarks,  admitted  that 
Mr.  Theobald  had  very  properly  corrected  him  on  the  question  of 
authority,  and  that  he  must  therefore  modify  his  statement  somewhat 
careless!  V  made  on  a  former  occasion  that  no  Naturalist  of  anv  erai- 
nence  held  the  view  that  species  were  of  sporadic  origin.  Ue  did  not 
think,  however,  that  this  correction  made  any  material  difference  aa  to 
the  real  point  at  issue,  viz.  whether  there  were  any  good  gnrands 
for  inferring  that  one  and  the  same  species  had  commenced  ita  esistenea 
at  more  than  one  centre.  Mr.  Blanford  had  not  seen  the  worir  quoted 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  but  if  Mr.  Theobald's  quotationB  fairly  represented 
the  arguments  for  sporadic  origin,  he  thought  they  were  quite  in- 
conclusive, and  the  facts  adduced  in  support  offered  nothing  new  or 
•  Tboae  will  ifpear  In  doe  coune  in  tiie  body  of  the  JonnaL 
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not  contemplated  by  Mr.  Blanfoid  in  bis  former  objections  to  Mr. 
Tlieo'jaUrs  deduction.  The  argument  was  that  in  two  distinct  drainiige 
basins,  the  majority  of  the  species  were  distinct,  whereas  one,  the 
pickerel,  was  common  to  both,  and  the  inferenoe  drawn  was  that 
iheoK&m  the  pickerel  had  commenced  its  existence  as  a  species  in  the 
two  areas  independently.  Bat  similar  phenomena  are  of  common 
oecufienoe,  thoogfa  exceptional,  as  compared  with  the  general  facts 
of  distribution — and  it  did  not  seem  that  they  justified  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  M.  Agassiz.  It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  more  than 
suggestion  towards  explaining  the  particular  case  quoted,  in  a  manner 
reconcilable  with  the  view  that  the  species  of  pickerel  had  originally 
|itooeeded  from  a  oommon  centre,  inasmneh  as  many  very  important 
data  bearing  on  the  case  ware  not  at  hand.  He  would  therefore  make 
some  general  snggestions,  and  iUnstrate  them  by  a  parallel  case,  with 
which  he  was  more  acquainted,  being  in  fact  that  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  discussion. 

When  it  is  said  that  species  are  distinct,  nothing  more  is  as  a  rule 
really  implied  than  that  two  series  of  forms  shew  such  a  degree  of 
diffinence  that  it  is  con?enient  to  distbgoish  them  by  different  names. 
When  the  difSarenoes  are  small  it  is  nsoal  to  call  them  varieties,  bat 
at  the  present  day  the  distinction  between  species  and  Tarieties  can  be 
merely  regarded  as  one  of  degree,  and  whether  a  new  set  of  forms  is 
treated  as  a  species  or  variety,  depends  partly  on  the  habit  of  the 
dcscrilxT,  partly  on  the  amount  of  information  he  possesses  as  to 
the  existence  of  intermediate  forms. 

The  defimtion  of  Oovier,  which  had  long  been  accepted  by  naturalists* 
that  ''A  spedea  is  a  collection  of  indiyiduals  descended  from  end 
another,  or  from  common  parents,  and  from  those  which  resemble 
thcin  SLs  much  as  they  resemble  themselves,"  is  clearly  of  no  use  when 
tlie  question  under  discussion  is  whether  two  given  distinct  sets  of 
forms  are,  or  may  be,  descended  from  a  common  stock.  Actual 
degrees  of  resemblance  are  in  most  cases  the  only  criteria  at  the 
command  of  a  natorelist,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  power  of  inteibreeding 
and  pfoduciog  ftrtile  progeny.  But  tiie  inferences  drawn  trom  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  always  in  accordance  with  those  drawn  from 
the  former.  Tlie  recent  investigations  of  M.  Ch.  Naudin  on  the 
hybridity  of  plants  proved  that  in  certain  cases,  species  which  in  external 
and  aaatrftir*"***^  characters  were  only  distinguishable  by  great  practice. 
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and  which  indeed  "moft  Botanists  fidl  to  dutinguish**  resist  all 
attempts  to  cross  thetn,  while  others  very  diflforent  from  each  other, 

and  ujiiversally  recognised  a«  species  easily  give  origin  to  fertile 
hybrids.  Man  is  generally  rcganicil  as  a  single  species,  but  M.  Paul 
Broca  brings  forward  a  multitude  of  facts  to  shew  that  between  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  the  degrees  to  which  crossing  is  possible 
▼aiy  greatlji  and  that  the  Australian  and  European  do  not  produoe: 
a  permanent  mixed  breed.  The  same  appeus  to  he  the  case  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  have  left  scarcely  any  descendants 
of  mixed  l)k)od,  and  where  there  is  good  reason,  on  excellent  authority, 
to  infer  that  were  the  English  now  to  leave  the  Island,  the  same 
extinction  of  the  mixed  race  would  shortly  supervene.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  this  point,  and  to  show  that  hybridity  is  not  a  simple 
phenomenon,  but  exists  in  all  degrees  and  is  afiected  by  slight  changes 
of  condition. 

If,  then,  interbreeding  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  species,  resem- 
blance of  apparent  character  which  is  in  most  cases  the  only  point 
ascertained,  is  clearly  not  reliable.  The  Chinese  and  Indian  pheasants 
interbreed  freely  although  very  different  in  plumage,  &c.t  and  the 
mere  fact  of  two  forms  differing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  receLve  different  names  is  no  argument  that  their  origin  is  distinct 
even  according  to  our  present  knowledga,  and  on  the  unproved  and 
apparently  improbable  assumption  that  forms  of  common  descent  in 
all  cases  interbreed  freely. 

In  the  case  adduced  by  M.  Agassiz,  we  do  not  know  how  £u*  the 
species  termed  by  him  distinct  are  really  so  on  other  than  grounds  of 
external  difference,  and  the  case  therefoie  cannot  he  aigued.  It  may 
be  that  at  a  former  geological  period  communication  existed  between 
the  two  basins,  and  that  there  was  a  dispersion  of  species,  that  since 
the  separatit)n  certain  of  these  liave  so  varied  in  one  or  both  areas 
as  now  to  be  regarded  as  distinct,  while  the  pickerel  has  not  so  Viirie<l. 
Agfkin,  two  rivers  flowing  respectively  north  and  south  would  aiibrd 
conditions  so  different  that  certain  forms  formerly  common  might 
become  extinct  in  one  case  or  the  other,  whether  by  change  of  dimate* 
by  collision  with  new  spedes  of  other  Ibrma  of  liib,  in  short  by  a 
change  in  any  one  of  those  numerous  oonditions  which  affect  existenos 
and  the  destruction  of  a  l)alance  of  favourable  conditions  previously 
existing.   All  these  are  possibilities  which,  although  they  can  be  merely 
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<uggegted,  still  require  investigation  before  the  inference  drawn  by 
M.  Agagsiz  can  be  admitted. — To  take  a  case  better  capable  of  argu- 
ment ;  that  of  the  Hill  Mollusca  of  Southern  India.  It  is  an  actual 
£act  that  while  certain  of  the  species,  as  Helix  Ca«tra  are  common  to 
two  or  more  isolated  groups,  others,  such  as  the  DiplommatinM  difler 
on  two  hill  groups,  but  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  to 
their  congeners  on  the  Himalaya  or  elsewhere.  This  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  case  in  which  8})ecifie  variatioD  has  supervened  since 
that  communication  of  conditions  existed  between  the  hill  groups, 
which  has  been  inferred  on  geological  grounds,  Tlie  Streptaxes  differ 
less  than  the  jDiplommatinas,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  on  tho 
score  of  difference  of  external  characters  alone  they  should  be  treated  as 
species  or  varieties,  so  that  here  we  have  gradations  of  diflerence  up 
to  actual  identity.  Tliis  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
variation  has  supervened  since  separation,  and  is  not  accounted  for 
rationally  by  the  assumption  that  each  hill  group  is  an  original  centre 
of  specific  distribution. 

Mr.  Tht'obald  has  much  combated  and  ridiculed  tho  idea  of  acci- 
dental distribution  by  floating  timber,  «S:c.,  but  now  apparently  admits 
it  as  an  occasional  though  rare  phenomenon.  It  was  never  regarded 
by  Mr.  Blanford  as  otherwise  than  exceptional,  but  there  may  be 
other  modes  of  distribution  by  transport,  not  yot  known  or  fully 
appreciated.  In  a  paper  lately  transmitted  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
Mr.  Blanford  had  remarked  upon  certain  facts  of  distribution  of 
Melani<B  and  JPaludomi  which  seemed  to  support  Mr.  Darwin's  view 
that  birds  are  active  unconscious  i^cnts  of  transport.  The  Melania 
and  Paludomi  of  marshes,  tanks,  estuaries,  Ac,  wliich  are  much  fre- 
quented by  water  fowl,  are  of  extremely  wide  distribution.  Thoso 
of  hill  streams,  which  are  not  frequented  by  water  fowl  are  of  very 
restricted  range,  and  even  in  small  areas,  as  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon, 
two  adjacent  streams  not  communicating  were  tenanted  by  forms  so 
different  that  they  had  in  a  great  number  of  cases  been  described  a« 
distinct,  although  as  Mr.  Blanford  had  shown  by  the  comparison  of 
large  numbers  taken  from  a  great  variety  of  localities,  they  wero 
almost  unquestionably  mere  varieties,  that  is,  that  the  most  diverse 
forms  were  connected  by  intermediate  gradations.  How  communication 
originally  took  place  can  only  bo  surmised,  but  the  comparativo 
absence  or  rarity  of  communication  had  here  admitted  of  great  local 
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TvUtum,  which  was  treated  m  epemfic  until « thorough  inmtigatioa 
with  ample  matnriala  had  heea  trndertaken. 

The  theory  of  eommon  'deecent  of  ammali  and  of  plante  mnst 
reqoixe  oentuiee  of  inveetigation  to  eitaUiah  it,  hut  lemring  the 
whole  hiattny  ai  Biology  hitherto,  Mr.  Blanlbtd  could  not  but  anira 
wt  a  oondneioii  aimilar  to  that  of  the  ▼eteran  ScMeiden.  "  WonderfoUy 
abaage  and  even  abmud  aa  the  thonght  may  appear  to-day  to  many, 
tiiat  ail  otganiama  <m  the  earth,  ▼egetable  aa  well  aa  animal,  estiiMt 
aa  well  aa  living  fbnu,  an  conneoted  with  one  another  aa  a  ringle 
great  family  by  natural  descent,  a  maa  need  not  be  a  great  piophet 
to  tell,  that  bef(»e  long^  thia  doeferino  will  be  the  currently  accepted 
and  vnqneafcioned  property  of  every  man  of  Scienee.  Though  at 
preeent  many  intdligent  and  many  unintelligent  voioea  aramaldi^ 
themselves  heard  against  Darwin,  he  haa  already  a  lai^  number  of 
powerful  allies  on  hia  nde^  and  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful." 

The  chairman  then  read  an  extract  firom  a  letter  from  General 
Cunningham  to  the  address  of  Mr.  €bote  im  the  subject  of  the 
l^ehcwa  inscription,  which  extract  appean  aa  a  postscript  to  General 
Cunningham's  paper  on  that  subject  in  the  preaent  number  of  tbe 
Journal,  p.  229. 
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Meteorological  Ohservntiomf  t(il  *'n  at  Ganqarooica  near  Kantfy, 
Cejflon,  in  the  rnoiUh  of  August,  lbU3. 


Alt.  1560  ft. ;  E.  Long.  S0«  37',  N.  Lat.  7°  17'. 

All  the  Instrumeatfi  (excepting  the  Max.  for  ike  Air,  and  Min.  for 
the  Gnws)  have  been  compared  with  statidard. 

The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  from  which  are  deduced  the  pressure 
of  diy  air,  the  dew  point  and  humidity,  haa  been  found  by  the  formula 

y=y'-    ^  — ^  given  in  Mr.  DrewV  "  Practical  Meteorology^'* 
88  80 

(Ed.  1865)  and  the  tables  therm  given. 

The  dew  is  the  weight  in  graina  depoeited  on  %  square  foot  of 

oidinary  wooUen  doth  exposed  on  a  board  from  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  x. 

or  for  as  many  hours  as  there  is  no  rain. 

The  rain  ^autrc  is  4  \  feet  above  the  ground. 

Tlie  ozone  ca^^a-  is  hung  ubout  25  feet  above  the  ground. 

Tlie  direction  of  the  wind  ^'iven  is  that  ol'  the  lowest  current  by  tho 
vane,  and  of  the  currents  above  this  by  the  directiou  in  which  the 
JS'imbi  and  Cumulo-Strati  clouds  are  moving. 

In  this  column  a  "  calm"  signifies  that  the  clouds  are  apparently 
motionless :  "  variable,"  that  the  clouds  apparently  in  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  stratum  move  in  no  fixed  direction,  but  their  parts 
move  as  if  in  vortices,  or  different  masses  of  them  move  up  from 
different  quarters  as  if  into  a  vast  vortex,  this  bang  nearly  always  the 
case  before  thunder  storms. 

w  s  w 

Entries,  such  as  W  S  W  and  N  N  W  or  y  y  w  ^nH  m^lm^  ^^^^ 

that  the  elouds  are  evidently  in  strata  of  different  altitudes,  that  those 
in  the  lowest  stratum  move  from  W.  S.  W.  those  in  the  next  higher 
fruia  X.N.  W. ;  those  in  the  next  are  apparently  becalmed,  and  so  on. 
The  velocity  and  distance  in  24  hours  aie  given  by  Bobinson*s 

A  nemometer. 

In  the  column  for  Lightning  and  Thunder 

L  =  "  Lightning"  when  the  Hash  is  near  enough  to  be  visible. 

L  K  =  "  Lightning  lietlection"  when  the  Hash  is  so  distant  that 
only  its  reflection  on  the  clouds  or  in  the  air  is  visible. 
-  "  Mom,"  is  6  A.  M.,  "  Even,"  G  p.  m.  and  "  Night,"  12  p.  m.  and 
"  fora**  and  "  after"  are  prefixed  to  these,  as  ordinarily  to  *'Noon," 
to  denote  the  8  previous  and  8  following  hours. 

B.  U.  BABMKa. 
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Ij.  S.  to  W.  X<  fai  sftsp  flfvm* 

Th.  in  foro  fvon.    L.  R.  to  N".  R,  in  nflor  oron. 

Th,  in  tore  oveu.    L.  R.  to  N.  E.  &  S.  K.  in  after  ovon. 

Th.  in  afternoon.  L.  A  L.  R.  ft  Th.  to  N— N.  E.  &  L.  A.  to  E.  &  S.  B, 
L.  R.  to  N.  N.  £— N.  £.  ft  £.  ft  S.  £.  in  after  even.       [in  after  even. 

Th.  in  iiftornmn .L.B»toK.ligrfi.4I«.*TlktoS.&m after  

Th.  in  aflomoon. 
Th.  in  aftenuxni* 
Th.  in  aflcrauon. 
Th.  in  altemoon. 


L.  A  Th.  a  fow  Miles  ili=itnnt  in  after  oren. 

Th.  in  afternoon,  foro  and  after  oven  j  L.  ft  L.  R. 


[ter  oven, 
ft  Th.  to  N.  £.  in  af> 
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Ganoaboowa  >'EAB  Kasdt,  Cetlojt. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Cloady,  bnt  fine,  frrnh  and  dry. 

Fine  till  11  o'rIiK'k,  Show«'ry  after. 

Mild  to  warm  and  damp,  showery  all  day. 

Rain  dnring  the  ni^'ht ;  rluudy  but  pleasaut  day. 

Fine,  dry  and  ploaisunt  day. 

Cloudy,  mild  to  warm,  pleanant,  lijfht  showers. 

Damp  aud  ahowery  till  3  P.  M.,  ibeu  (ino  and  pleasant. 

Damp  and  showery  till  3  P.  v.,  then  fine  and  pleasant. 
Showers  till  3.30  P.  M.,  cloudy  and  damp  nil  day. 
Mild  to  warm  and  pleasant,  rUmdy,  a  little  rain. 
Mild  to  warm  and  pleaaaiit,  cloudy,  light  showers. 
Miltl  to  warm  and  pleasant,  cloudy,  light  sbowors. 
Damp,  rather  heavy  showers  all  day. 
Mild  to  warm  aud  pleasant ;  cloudy,  showers. 

Mild  to  warm  and  pleasant ;  cloudy,  a  littio  rain. 
Damp,  showers  throughout  the  day. 
Very  damp ;  heavy  rain  in  mom,  showers  after. 
Cloudy,  tine  pleasant  day. 

Fine,  clear  morn  and  forenoon,  cloudy,  hot  and  sultry  after. 
Fine,  clear  morn  and  forenoon,  cloudy,  hot  and  Hultrj'  after. 
Fiuo,  clear  mum  aud  foreuoou,  cloudy,  hut  aud  Kultry  after. 

Fine,  clear  mom  and  forenoon,  cloudy,  hot  and  Bultry  after. 
Fine,  clear  mora  «ind  forenoon,  cloudy,  hot  and  sultry  aflor. 
Cloudy  all  day ;  fresh  mora,  hot  and  sultry  at  noon  and  after. 
Cloudy,  fresh  morn  and  forenoon  ;  hot  and  very  sultry  after. 
Cloudy,  fresh  mora,  very  hot  and  sultry  after. 

Cloudy,  fresh  morn,  very  hot  and  sultry  after.  [and  pleanuik 

Cloudy,  fresh  mom,  hot  forenoon,  a  littio  rain  in  afternoon  aud  tlien  mild 

Rain  at  night  and  in  even,  cloudy,  fine  day. 

Fine  fresh  mom,  hot  noon  &  very  sultry  ailor  heavy  clouds  rain  in  eveo. 
Cloudy  but  fine  pleasant  day. 


Solar  Halo  on  Ist,  12th,  22nd,  Lnnar  Halo  on  Ist,  29tlu 
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No.  IV.  1864. 

On  the  application  qf  ike  Characters  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  io 
Oriental  Language*, — Bg  Copt.  W.  JNassau  Lbeb. 

I  cannot  call  the  pa|KT  I  am  about  to  read  t-o  you  this  Evonirisf 
*  "scientific  paper,"  and  perhaps  I  owe  this  meeting  some  apol(^y 
for  reading  it  within  these  walls :  but  the  nmab  of  our  illustriomi 
fouader  is  ao  often  Msooiated  with  the  queetioii  whioh  I  hsTe  diseuaa* 
and  the  aaUjeot  ia  ao  intimatel j  eoimeoted  with  the  laboura  of  aueh 
^tingiiiahed  membem  of  our  Society  aa  .Tamea  Prinaep,  H  H.  Wil- 
•on,  E.  Thomas,  E.  C.  B  ivioy,  General  Cunniii^hani,  Habu  Rajondra 
L-ill  Mitra  &c.,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  not  prove  whuily 
ttiuatereating  to  you. 


The  auhatitutioii  of  the  Roman  for  Oriental  alphabeta  ia  a  queation 
that  shoot  aoroe  thirty  years  ago  occupied  the  attention  of  ednca- 

tioDists  and  otiiers  in  India.  It  did  not  make  much  pro^^reas  at  first, 
nor  find  favour  outsido  missionary  circles;  and  i'or  a  lotiu:  tinic  tlio 
abject  would  seem  to  liav©  slumbered.  Within  the  past  lew  years, 
llOireTer,  it  haa  occupied  the  attention  of  certain  distinguished  mem- 
bat  of  the  German  aehool  of  Orientaliata ;  Sanskrit  hooka  have  been 
piiated  in  it;  and  Dr.  Sprenger,  an  eminent  Arabic  scholar,  well 
InMywn  in  Indift,  has  written  two  able  and  intereeting  articlea  in  the 
Angghurgh  Gazette,  which  within  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  re- 
published in  Calcutta,  advocatinij  the  change,  as  one  necessary  to 
(liable  the  languages  of  the  Ea>t  to  become  the  vehicles  of  conveying 
VMtsni  ideafe  to  the  people  of  ihia  country.  As  kmg  aa  the  diaoua- 
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•km  r^rtling  the  introduction  of  the  Romaa  alphabet^  into  India, 
was  confined  to  miinonaries,  it  was  not  nocogsary  for  os  to  meddle 
with  it ;  bat  when  it  is  taken  up  by  such  high  autliorities,  as  those 
who  are  now  interested  in  it — and  has  been  removed,  as  it  were,  &om 
the  arena  of  controvenyi  considering  the  important  bearing  it  has  on 
the  intellectual  prop^ess  of  an  empire  containing  very  many  millione 
of  souls,  it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  bo  treated  lightly  ;  but  m  a  sober 
and  philosophic  spirit,  such  indeed  as  that  adopted  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  his  paper  alluded  to. 

In  considering  every  question,  however,  in  which  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests are  involved,  or  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
circumstances  out«ide  and  foreign  to  the  end  ultimately  to  be  arrived 
at,  it  oui^ht  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  that  prior  to  its  discussion,  that 
end  should  be  so  tixod  and  (k'terinined,  that  wc  nliall  know  exactly 
what  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  tliat  during  its  dis>^ussion  the  ar^'U- 
na-nts  used  shall  tend  solely  to  that  finite  point  where  proof  of  the 
proposition  or  tlieorem  proposed  for  demonstration  can  be  found. 

Now  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  romanizing  the  Oriental 
alphabets  carried  on  many  years  ago,  the  parties  engageil  in  them 
had  far  too  much  of  the  character  of  partizans  to  arrive  at  any  sound 
conclusion.  Dr.  Sprenger  has  fallen  into  error  in  supposing  that  Dr. 
Tytler,  the  two  I'riiiseps,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  were  in  accord  in 
these  disciissious.  They  were  wholly  opi>ose<l  ;  but  their  opposition 
may  be  tniced,  I  think  in  a  great  nieasure  to  {):u-tlzanship.  In  those 
days  there  were  two  schools  of  educationists  in  India— the  orientalists 
and  the  anglicists.  The  former,  in  these  discussions,  was  represent^id 
by  Jiiincs  and  Thoby  Pruisep  and  Dr.  Tytler.  The  latter  by  Messrs. 
Macaulay  and  Trevelyan,  Dr.  ])utf  and  other  mi.ssionaries.  The  ques- 
tion they  fought,  though  nominally  the  battle  of  the  alj)lial)ets,  wa's 
quite  as  much  a  battle  of  languages,  and  this  question  hat*  perhaps 
also  Ih-'cu  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  ri  al  one  by  Dr.  Sprenger. 

Missionaries  again, — .and  I  do  not  suppose  they  make  any  secret  of 
it, — advocate  tbe  adoption  of  the  lioman  alphabet,  rather  because  they 
believe  it  will  aid  them  in  the  work  of  conversion,  than  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  greater  suitableness  for  the  purposes  of  writing 
oriental  languagts,  and  from  that  source,  therefore,  we  can  hardly  look 
for  wholly  unbiassed  conclusions. 

A  third  clai>i»  would  adopt  the  Xloman  in  preference  to  the  Orienhd 
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dniMlen,  beoAOM  books  printed  in  tliein  ooald  be  told  ebeaper,  and 
to  tiiw  Mhool  bekf^,  I  believe,  ell  Oorman  orirniteliits  who  are  in 
livwir  of  the  ehenge,  ezeept  perfa*ps  Dr.  Spienger  himself.  The  Qer- 
■am,  it  is  en  admitted  &ot»  are  the  best  Oriental  sehdars  in  the 
worid.  Indeed,  it  Is  slmost  impossible  to  find  a  Ssnsorit  sdiolar  now, 
who  is  not  a  German;  and  it  is  a  grave  disgrace  to  Engbud  and  to 
India  that  such  should  be  the  ease.  They  buy  a  very  great  number  of 
Oriental  books,  and  they  would  natoraUy  Uke  that  the  prioe  of  these 
books  flhoold  suit  their  purses.  I  would  not,  howevor,  be  understood 
to  allude  to  the  learned  Lepeins.  His  pq>en  deal  ohieAy  wi<li 
uUettered  languages.  Nowhere  would  che^i  books  be  of  greater 
advant^  than  in  India,  bat  admitting  the  iket,  we  must  admit  also 
that  that  is  not  the  whde,  nor  yet  the  nuun  part  of  the  question  we 
have  to  decide.  £veiy  one  will  readily  grant  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  convenience,  and  an  immense  advantage,  to  have  a  universal 
alphabet — if  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  a  new  language,  we  had  not 
to  add  the  difficulty  of  leaminir  a  wvr  and  perhaps  complicated  sys* 
ten  of  lettent,  bristling  with  hooks  and  points.  In  short,  since  the 
genend  introduction  of  steam  navigation  and  rail-roads,  the  idea 
of  a  universal  alphabet  seems  quite  natural.  Nay,  sinoe  almost  all 
dvilised  nations,  though  thousands  of  miles  apart,  can  now  communis 
cate  with  each  other,  by  means  of  electricity,  it  seems  strange  that 
we  should  not  ere  this  have  had, — not  a  universal  alphabet ;  but  a 
universal  langm^e, — so  strange  that  were  Julius  Osasar  torise  from  his 
ashes,  and  to  ask  why  all  the  world  wore  nut  speaking  and  writing 
Latin,  wo  should  be  somewhat  puzzled  lor  a  ready  reply.  In  regard  to 
language,  the  curse  of  Bubel  would  be  a  convenient  if  not  a  sufficient 
answer ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  alphabets  we  could  not  unfortunate- 
ly excuse  ourselves  so  easily.  It  will  not  Imj  a  waste  of  time  then  to 
inquire  why  such  has  not  taken  place ;  and  first  I  will  state  that  I 
propose  to  look  at  the  question,  not  as  a  theological,  a  philosophical, 
or  an  educational  question — nor  a  (juostion  of  expediency,  nor  of 
I>olicy,  nor  yet  one  of  price  ;  l)ut  one  simjily  of  sounds  and  symbols  : 
and  viewing  it  as  sncli,  it  does  not  aiipear  difficult  to  assii^n  reasons 
why  the  Uoman  alphabet  sould  not  take  the  place  of  all  the  alphabets 
which  are  now  us  d  in  India  wit!-.  a;lvantage  to  the  languages  them- 
selves or  the  jMiople  wlio  read  and  write  them. 

Dr.  iSprcuger,  iu  bis  article,  has  given  us  illustrations  from  the 
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Armlno  alphabet ;  but  though  he  has  dealt  only  with  this  one  diaiao* 
ter,  his  proposal  seems  to  be  more  oomprehensiTe.   In  India^  how* 

ever,  tbongh  we  have  a  great  many  alphabets,  all  are  off-dioots  of 
two  parent  stems,  or  possibly  in  the  remotest  anti(iuity  of  only  one. 
These  two  great  progenitors  of  the  lar^e  family  of  alphabets  and 
modilicatioDfl  of  alphabets  with  which  medals  and  inseriptions  have 
furnished  vs,  are  the  JP4»^  or  the  trae  pnmitive  alphabet  of  India,  and 
tiie  Fhoenidan,  or  Fhoemoo-BabyUmian  alphabets.  Beading  briefly 
the  histoffio  xeoords  of  these  alphabets,  so  fiur  as  they  go,  we  find, 
that  though  the  limits  of  the  Pali  language  and  its  alphabets  are 
not  very  accurately  known,  from  the  widely  extended  range  over 
which  Idt  and  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  this  character  have  been  found, 
we  must  concede  to  them  an  extensive  domain.  These  inacriptions 
are  ohiefly  to  be  fonnd  in  the  central  belt  and  northern  part  of  the 
Peninsda,  and  they  oany  na  back  2,400  years,  or  to  about  650  B.  C. 
though  probably  the  characters  of  this  alphabet  may  have  been  in 
use  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  pure  Sanskrit  element  would 
not  seem  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  India  for  several  centuries 
later,  or  rather  I  should  say,  we  have  no  rock-cut  recurd  of  it. 
Coexistent  ^vith  the  Fali  alphabet,  which  occupied  the  central 
division  of  India,  for  at  least  250  years  B.  C,  were  the  Baotrian 
alphabet  of  the  North-Western,  and  the  Bravidian  languages,  (ap* 
parently  without  any  written  charactefs)  of  the  southern  diririon  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  limits  of  the  former  extending  almost  to  the  confines 
of  Pei-sia,  and  those  of  the  latter  from  the  Vindian  liills  and  the 
river  Narbttdda,  to  Cape  Commorin.  The  early  history  of  the  JDra- 
vidian  colony  and  their  languages,  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  there  is 
internal  evidence  in  the  structure  of  some  of  their  languagee,  via. 
Tamil  andMugu,  to  prove  that,  though  they  have  ocoupied  the  Soutii 
of  India  from  very  remote  ages,  they  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and  it  ia 
assumed  that  they  entered  India  by  the  same  route  as  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking  people.  Tlieir  languages  then,  though  at  ])resent  not  wholly 
unaliiedto  the  Indo- Aryan  family,  are  not  of  them  ;  but  their  alphabets 
would  seem  to  have  been  remotely  derived  irom  the  same  models,  though 
how  they  came  to  differ  in  their  existing  forms  so  widely  is  not  dear. 
That  they  are  more  modem  doea  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  tat  the 
rest  the  matter  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  The  points  regarding 
which  we  are  left  in  the  dark  are^When  did  thcSanskrit  speaking  colony 
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oome,  and  wheo  they  did  oome,  whom  did  they  find  in  India  P  Was  it 

the  original  tribes  of  the  country,  and  did  they  exterminate  them  so 
completely  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  of  their  language  —or  was  it  an 
earlier  emigration  of  Scythian  colonists,  and  did  they  drive  them 
southward  before  them  so  eHectually  as  to  leave  no  land-marks  uf 
their  occnpatioii  behind  them  ?  These  are  questions  admitting  of  much 
aignmeiit ;  bat  which  I  must  leave  to  be  diseossed  by  those  whom 
thtij  oonoem — ^the  students  of  langoage  and  ethnology,  and  torn 
again  to  our  alphabets. 

The  liactriun  alphabet,  on  the  contrary,  owes  notliiiiL^  to  the  Indian 
model.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  it  is  one  of  the 
many  off-shoots  from  the  Phccnician  parent  tree. 

Now  the  PhoBnioo-Babylonie  alphabet  is  the  most  ancient  of  which 
we  hare  any  historie  reoord.  Monsiear  Benan  in  his  HiMre 
fMrdU  de9  Umguet  Smiiiqitet,  (probably  following  OesemuB  who 
some  twentj'-five  years  previously  had  expressed  a  similar  opinion,) 
thinks  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  in 
this  alphabet  on  going  up  out  of  Egypt.  I  cannot  say  any  thing  for 
or  against  this  surmise ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  modifications  of  this  alphabet  were  in  spontaneooa  use  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  the-straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  people  ol  the 
whole  world  as  it  was  known  to  the  anoientB,  about  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ.  Prom  it  the  Greek  alphabet  was  modelled  ; 
from  it  the  Aramaic,  the  Syriac,  the  licbrew,  the  Arabic  and  the 
many  moditications  of  these  alphabets  have  sprung  j  and  from  it,  aUo, 
we  June  the  Roman  alphalet. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief,  honied,  and  imperfeet  memoraa* 
dum,  sueh  as  this,  to  giire  even  a  cursory  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
progressiTe  deyelopment  of  these  alphabets,  even  if  I  had  full  materials 
for  the  purpose  ;  which  is  not  the  ca.«e.  For  a  long  time  we  ha<l  no 
better  I'uide  than  Gesenius'  work,  published  now  some  tliirtv  veara 
ago  ;  but  Dr.  Levy's  Fhonizische  iStudi^,  and  the  due  de  Luynes'  valu- 
ahle  tables  printed  by  Mr.  £.  Thomas,  and  smee  published  inscrip- 
tions, hftTe  added  much  to  the  world's  knowledge  on  this  suljeot^ 
which  is  at  once  so  interesting  and  instmctiTe  to  the  paleographer, 
the  philologer,  and  the  historian.  But  still  light  is  required,— more 
light, — antl  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  able  scholars  are  deeply 
engaged  in  investigating  the  comparative  paheography,  at>  well  as  its 
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oognste  Bubjent,  the  oomtiarative  philology  of  £aatem  Imgnagm.  The 
Eagi  it  is  now  aclmowledged  must  be  the  starting  point  with  all  who 
would  study  the  history  of  man  as  well  as  the  science  of  language, 
and  the  art  of  writing.  The  last  mail  received  from  England,  brought 
the  announceiiifiit  of  the  publication  of  no  less  than  two  books 
which  promise  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
subjectfl,  Levy's  Phonizichcs  Worterhuch,  or  a  sequel  to  his  Studio^ 
and  SpiegeVo  Mrm  dot  Land  Znoiaeken  dor  Imhu  wid  Tigrit,  and  our 
German  oriental  students  work  with  sooh  a  will  in  the  fields  of  oriental 
research,  that  we  may  confidently  eipect  each  year  to  increase  our 
store  of  information.  Whether  they  will  succeed  in  finding  Abraham, 
Zarathustra,  and  tlie  leader  of  the  Aryan  colony  which  overran  India, 
sitting  under  the  same  fig-tree,  framing  hinijuages  and  alphabets  for 
the  whole  world,  is  a  question  yet  admitting  of  veiy  great  doubts,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  ever  they  have  done  so,  and  left  any  traces 
behind  them,  our  Mends  will  find  them. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  facts  abore  stated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  excluding  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Pahlawi  and  Zend 
alphabpts,  we  have  two  primitive  alphabets  to  deal  with — the  Indian 
auvi  the  PhoBnician  ;  and  from  these  two  alone  the  very  numerous 
alphabets  of  almost  of  all  the  written  lang^uages  of  Europe,  Africa, 
America,  and  half  of  Asia  have  been  drawn. 

We  have  the  very  best  evidence  moreover,  vie  dearly  written  in* 
scriptions  on  tablets,  cmns,  and  roeks, — to  prove  that  many  of  these 
derivative  alphabets  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  this  of  itself, 
though  not  a  practical  objection  to  the  substitution  of  a  g(X>d  for  a 
bad,  or  a  perfect  for  an  iuipertect  alphabet,  must  nevertheless  always 
present  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  the  engrafting  of  new  alphabets  on 
old  languages.  Most  nations  take  an  intense  pride  in  the  antiquity 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  them ;  and  no  nations  possess  this  ch»> 
mcteristic  in  a  greater  degree  than  Oriental  nations.  This  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  much  heightened  if  the  character  in  which  the  language 
is  written,  iis  well  as  the  language  itself,  is  sacred,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  two  classical  languages  of  India.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  maition  that  the  Brahmanas  are  of  divine  origin ;  that  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Vedaa  is  the  language  of  the  gods ;  and  as  for  their 
alphabet,  its  designation,  the  Ihoa  J^ayarif  renders  it  unneeenaiy 
to  say  whence  it  has  been  derived.   As  if  to  give  weight  again  to 
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their  ideu  regavdmg  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  era,  its  eydea  have 
been  dabormted  into  a  eyatem  of  vugasy  which  carry  ua  back  to  agea 
<iuite  sutficicntly  remote  to  satisiy  the  most  ardeut  votary  of  the 

gejlog-ic  theory. 

Nor  it'  we  pursue  the  enquiry  in  the  opposite  direction,  do  we  find 
^ater  eooouragement  for  the  reoeptioii  of  a  change  of  alphabets. 
Wc  cannot  trace  the  Koran  to  its  origin,  for  it  was  not  created.  The 
doctrine  ia  one  of  the  moat  noted  heieaiea  of  lalamiam.  The  Koraik 
ia  oo-esistent  and  co-eternal  with  the  Supreme  Being,  written  in  the 
Arabic  charact-ers  on  the  lawh  i  Mahfuz,  or  sacred  tablet,  which  is 
guarded  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  As  regards  the  Koran,  moreover,  an 
especial  virtue  is  inherent  not  only  iu  the  words  of  the  text ;  but  in 
the  actual  letters  in  which  th/^  aie  written,  for  the  huok  would  not 
be  the  Koran,  if  transcribed  in  any  others. 

To  obtain  sympathy  or  support,  then,  from  the  Uamei  in  India,  for 
any  system  that  proposes  the  general  substitution  of  a  foreij^n  alpha^ 
bet  for  those  they  have  been  led  to  consider  as  sacred,  I  louk  upon  as 
impossible.  But  were  it  possible,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  any  peo- 
ple to  accept  a  new  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  ordiuaiy  reading  and 
writing,  when  they  have  one  which  they  ha?e  used  for  centuries, 
which  ia  already  familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  find  to  answer  all  the 
purpoaea  of  life,  ia  of  itself  of  8u£Boient  magnitude,  to  render  it  unwise 
in  the  advoeates  for  so  gfreat  a  revolution,  to  encounter  any  obstaclea 
that  might  be  avoided.  As  an  illustration  of  this  minor  dilHculty,  I 
may  instance  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  liussiau  alphabets,  all 
of  which  still  exist  in  certain  portions  of  Europe,  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
the  Koman  alphabet,  whieli  haa  been  adopted  in  all  other  countriea. 
Some  yeaia  ago  indeed  it  waa  proposed  to  the  Qreeka  to  adopt  the 
Roman  characters ;  but  the  patriarchs  rejected  the  idea  with  scorn. 
In  Germany  it  has  frequently,  I  believe,  been  attempted  to  introduce 
the  Koman  lettei's  more  generally,  but  except  in  books  intended  for 
exportation,  the  change  does  not  appear  to  have  found  favour,  and  it  is 
a  singularly  apt  illustration  of  thia  difficulty,  that  the  very  articles  in 
whksh  Dr.  Sprenger  haa  so  aUy  advocated  the  universal  adaptation  of 
Boman  alphabet  to  Oriental  languages,  are  printed  in  the  old  and 
fkmiliar  German  t^'pe.  Now  the  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
Koinun  characters  is  comparatively  trilling,  and  as  the  powers  of  the 
letters  are  precisely  the  same,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  one  alphabet 
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may  be  oonrndered  as  good  ae  the  other.  That  the  old  alphabet  then 
retains  its  hold  on  the  Germans,  fnmbhes  ns,  m  my  opinion,  with  a 

strong  proof  of  the  very  ijreat  tenacity  wit^  which  a  people  will  clinic 
to  an  alplialK't,  when  it  has  been  so  widelv  adojited  as  to  have  become 
familiar  to  their  wliole  nation.  Indeed,  ii'  experience  is  a  guide,  it 
would  appear  easier  to  change  a  langnage,  than  to  change  an  alphabet. 

These  difficulties,  however,  it  may  be  urged  aie,  more  or  less,  con- 
nected with  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  may  be  traced  to 
bigotry,  vanity,  prejudice,  force  of  habit,  fhlse  ideas  of  nationality, 
Ac.,  all  of  which  mi<^ht  be  overcome  by  a  ruling'  pov/er  occupying  the 
position  of  the  English  in  India  ;  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  true ; 
but  admitting  its  truth,  the  most  important  part  of  the  enquiry — 
indeed,  I  may  say,  the  whole  of  the  enquiry,  will  still  remain,  via.  the 
suitability  of  the  charaeteri  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  to  represent  the 
sounds  to  be  expressed  in  ail  the  languages,  both  living  and  dead, 
which  are  in  use  in  India.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  I  must  conit  ss  that  I  have  never  seen  this 
portion  of  it  thoroughly  well  investigated  Indeed  it  is  iar  more  often 
settled  in  a  very  summary  and  off-hand  manner,  by  a  reference  to 
some  system  which  hss  already  been  adopted,  and  which  has  been 
used,  it  is  advanced,  with  great  success.  Tet  it  is  of  tiie  essence  of 
the  enquiry,  and  untfl  it  is  satisfhctotily  disposed  of,  it  is  ijuite  need* 
less  to  refer  to  the  many  advantages  that  would  n*8ult  from  the  a<lop- 
tion  of  a  universal  alphal)et,  a  point  which  I  assume  nobody  will  care 
to  deny.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  a  certain  currency  being  obtaine<l  for 
books  printed  in  a  particular  type  prove  what  is  wanting.  Many 
people  thought  that  putting  pantaloons  on  Hindustanis  would  make 
English  soldiers  of  sepoys ;  but  it  did  not  do  so,  a  fiMt  which  the 
English  discovered  to  their  cost  in  1867.  After  wearing  them,  father, 
son,  and  grandson  for  a  whole  century,  on  the  very  first  favourable 
opportunity,  they  toi*e  them  otf,  and  cast  them  away.  And  why,  may 
I  ask,  did  they  do  so  F  Because  they  found  them  not  so  suitable  to 
their  habits  and  customs,  and  the  climate  of  their  country,  as  the 
dhotie  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  fiir  agies.  The  educated 
Bengalis  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  been  fioniliar  not  only  with 
the  alphabet  we  use,  but  with  the  language  we  speak.  They  speak  it 
and  write  it  infinitely  better  than  they  do  tlieir  own  lant^uage,  yet  we 
do  not  Hud  that  when  they  write  Bengali|  they  use  this  or  any  other 
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than  the  Bengali  alphabet.  How  it  would  be,  if  the  language  and  th^ 

Koiiian  alphal^et  were  familiarized,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  I  catt* 
not  siay  ;  a  great  many  Bengalis  now  wear  pantaloons,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  alphabets  experience,  as  at  present  available,  is  not  cer« 
tainly  enoonraging  to  a  change. 

It  ia  rarely  not  unnatural,  that  a  people,  after  labouring  for  eenturiea 
to  oompaBS  an  important  end,  to  invent  and  elaborate  a  syatem  of 
ngna  and  eombinations  of  ngns,  and  to  apply  them  to  every  aound  in 
their  1anf^^^l^^e,  and  having  accomplish'^d  it,  should  be  unwilling  to 
r<'-i<;n  that  which  had  cost  tliem  so  much  time  and  trouble.  The  Dcva 
^'agari  alphabet,  if  it  is  the  most  elaborate,  is  also  the  most  perfect 
alphabet  in  the  world.  It  was  modelled  and  improved  from  the 
PaU  or  moit  ancient  Indian  alphabet  expressly  for  the  Sanskrit 
language ;  it  waafiuhbnedfor  this  language ;  it  was  made  to  fit  it,  and 
therefore  it  does  fit  it  better  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coin* 
cidcnce,  that  this  fact  attracted  the  attention  of,  and  was  noticed  by 
the  very  remarkable  Chinese  traveller,  lloucn-thsang,  upwards  of  1000 
years  ago,  and  Irom  his  memoires,  I  make  the  following  extract 
"  Les  caract^res  de  I'^riture  ont  et^  inventus  par  le  dieu  Fan,  fBra- 
mi)  eit^  depuis  I'migine,  leur  forme  8*eat  transmise  de  si^le  en  si^cle. 
Elle  ae  compose  de  quarante-sept  signes,  qui  s'aasemblent  et  se  com- 
binent  suivant  Tobj^  ou  la  chose  qu*on  vent  ezprimeTi  Elle  s*est 
r^andue  et  s'est  divisee  en  diverses  branches.  Sa  source  s'ctant 
clar^^ie  par  degres,  elle  s'est  accommodee  aux  usages  des  pays  et  aux 
besoins  des  hommes,  et  n'a  dprouve  que  de  legeres  modilicawiona.  En 
gte^ral,  elle  ne  s'est  pas  sensiblement  ^carttfe  de  son  origine  C*est 
anrtoat  dans  Flnde  centrale  qu'elle  est  nette  et  oorrecte.** 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  alphik 
bets  to  establish  the  truth  of  the^  remarks.  The  coat  that  is  made 
for  a  man  is  likely  to  tit  him  b«.'tter,  than  tlie  coat  that  is  made  for 
somebody  else,  an  l  this,  it  appears  to  me  is,  if  not  the  whole  ques- 
tion, certainly  the  major  part  of  it.  "  Yet"  it  will  be  urged  by 
progressists,  "  fashions  may  change,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  a  hard- 
ship, to  condemn  an  ancient  firiend  always  to  appear  in  his  antique 
ccstnme,  because  it  had  once,  when  in  fashion,  been  made  to  fit  him.*' 
I  answer,  that  if  it  becomes  him  better  than  any  other,  it  would  be 
a  far  greater  hardship,  to  make  him  change  it  to  suit  the  taste  or  to 
please  the  eye  of  foreigners  j  but  even  if  he  agreed  to  put  on  a  new 
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coat,  7<m  wodd  tlin  be  obfiged  to  main  one  to  fit  him,  ud  berain  lief 
ft  verj  gieet  diffienlty.''  I  oonndw  it  to  be  »  ftrndemfliitftl  prinapb 
of  the  art  of  pilaogfapby,  that  the  power  of  eaeh  i^bol  ahoaU  be 
ao  detemiiDed  that  its  eaphonie  vahie  im  all  oombiiiatioiia  of  ijjnibola 
ahall  be  fixed  and  not  Tariable,  aa  ia  the  eaae  vilb  the  Roman  alpha» 
befc»  aa  it  baa  been  adapted  to  Engliah  and  aome  other  modem  tongoea ; 
that  theae  falnaa  ahonld  be  leadily  aaoertainaUe,  and  that,  aa  &r  aa 
poaaihie,  diatinot  phonetio  Talnea  ahonld  be  reprcacnted  bj  distinct 
qrmbolB  and  eombinatioiia  of  ajrmbob,  and  the  aame  alwaya  by  the 
aame^  wherever  they  oocur.   Now  if  we  investigate  the  hiatocy  of  the 
pro^reodre  development  of  alphabets,  we  will  find  thet  while  theae  rulea 
have  been  steadily        in  view  in  the  adi^tation  and  modification  of 
alphabets  in  the  East,  they  have  been  aystematically  set  aside  in  most 
modern  laogoagea  of  the  Weat;  and  the  reaolt  ia»  that  wliile  an  edo- 
eated  Eastern  ^nUeman,  seldom  or  never  makea  a  miirtfiH  in  ortho> 
graphy,  few  fiog^iahmen  or  Frenchmen  can  trust  themselves  to  write 
their  own  language  without  a  pocket  dictionary  at  their  elbow.  There 
nre  again  nnmerous  letters  in  the  Deva  Nagari  alphabet,  for  which  we 
have  no  corresponding  signs  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  many  Hotmds 
in  the  former  langaage  of  whidi  no  eombination  of  the  letters  of  this 
alphabet  will  convey  to  the  ear  evon  an  approximate  idea.    And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  alplmlvets  and  iangnages  derived  from 
this  source,  and  nho,  though  in  a  lees  degree,  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
alphabets.    All  attempts  to  express  certain  letters  in  the  Arabic 
alphabet  in  llomat)  (-hara<>ters  have  failed,  and  for  obviooa  leaoona  all 
future  attempts  will  iail  likewise.    In  short,  if  it  be  pro])osed  to 
make  the  alphabet  of  any  one  langnage  the  basis  of  an  alphabet  fior 
another  language,  its  capabilities  and  powers  must  first  be  earefbilly 
examined  with  rof(>renee  to  the  requirements  of  that  language,  and  its 
redundancies  eliminated,  or  its  deficiencies  supplied,  as  the  eaae  may 
require.    This  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  linihmans  in  regard  to 
the  primitive  alpbal>et  of  India,  in  the  second  and  third  century  B.  C, 
and  this  wsis  the  course  adopted  by  the  learned  Lepnus  in  the  19th 
century  A.  D.  when  propounding  his  scheme  for  a  missionary  alphabet 
He  (litl  not  net  up  the  doctrine  that  a«y  existing  alphabet,  much  less 
the  Koinan  alitlialtot  with  its  twenty-six  letters,  was  perfect,  in  the 
universal  a]>]>lifation  of  the  term.    He  assiuned  rather  the  COnverUf 
and  the  plan  he  adopted  was  aa  follows 
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<  Having  tirst  arranged  all  the  sounds  preYailing  in  the  known  Ian- 
goigM  of  the  worldy  to  these  he  applied  the  ehameton  al  the 
Boniao  alphabet  as  £u>  as  they  would  go,  and  for  tiioee  soondi  for 
vhkfa  he  could  not  find  comeponding  signs  in  the  Boman  alphabet, 
he  indented  on  other  alphabets,  or  invented  new  ones,  adapting  thus 
his  al|)habet  to  his  languages,  not  vice  versa. 

But  if  no  existing  alphabet  is  ao  perfect  as  to  be  made  applicable 
to  all  existing  language^  speaking  generally,  the  alphabets  of  most 
lingnigee  which  hare  zeoeived  mob  a  devebpment  aa  to  entitle  then 
\a  tdke  nuik  aa  Utemy  langnageBi  and  all  thoae  which  may  be  dia- 
tingniahed  aa  claaaieal,  have  been  so  &r  perfected  in  veUtion  to  these 
lioguages  themselves,  and  their  symbols  and  suutids  have  become  so 
closely  identitied,  that  any  attempt  now  to  dissever  the  one  from  tlie 
other,  especially  in  the  ease  of  dead  languages,  would  result  in  very 
ieriouB  OQOsequences — indeed  conseqnenoes  so  serious,  in  my  opinion,  as 
to  give  grounds  for  alarm,  lest  the  tme  phonetio  valnes  of  the  original 
letten  should  soon  become  inemediably  confosed,  and  in  the  revolib* 
lion  of  epoeha,  the  languages  themselves  might  be  lost.  This  ia  a  view 
cTthe  case  that  will  perhaps  be  disputed,  yet  it  is  one  which  will,  I  am 
»ure,  be  clearly  intelligible  to  all  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
decypheriDg  ancient  inscriptions,  and  are  consequently  aware  of  the 
•tumbling  block  those  inscriptions  prove  to  archsologists,  and  numia* 
natists,  in  whieh  a  language,  fineign  to  the  tnoaoriber,  haa  been 
Kodeied  by  the  ear,  in  a  chancier  equally  foreign  to  the  language 
n  whieh  it  is  written. 

I  ventnre  to  consider  it  proven  then,  that  the  Roman  or  any  other 
modern  alphabet,  cannot  Ix;  applied  to  any  ol  the  dead  or  living  lan« 
guages  of  India  for  which  an  alphabet  has  been  already  perlected, 
with  advantage  to  those  langna;^,  and  .that  any  attempt  to  do  so^ 
•leept  in  80  fiur  aa  the  transcription  may  suit  the  oonveniimce  of 
fiue^ners  and  ripe  scholars,  would  only  lead  to  very  great  oonluaion. 

It  remiuns,  however,  to  enquire  whether,  setiting  aside  those  Ian* 
guaires,  and  patois,  which  have  not  been  rediu  cd  to  writing,  we  have  no 
languages  which  have  received  a  considerable  development,  but  for  which 
DO  written  character,  original  or  adapt<;d,  h-dA  beau  perfected.  And 
kne  our  attention  is  at  onoe  arrested  by  a  knguage  which  is  some- 
what peculiar  in  Hs  characteristic— a  language  which  ia  written  inmany 
dianwters,  yet  whieh  haa  no  alphabet  of  its  own;  whieh  has  an  ex* 
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tensive  vocabulary  ;  yet  few  words  in  that  vocabulary  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  it ;  which  is  at  once  the  moet  widely  spread,  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  the  moat  useful  of  the  langpiagcaof  India,  yetof  which  then  ia 
no  definite  fonn  or  dialeot  that  can  properly  be  called  a  language  of  any 
part  of  India ;  which  cannot  be  deyeloped  without  loamg  iti  identity, 
and  yet  which  wanting,  aa  it  ia,  in  all  these,  the  attributes  of  a  perfect 
language,  has  a  grammatical  structure  which  is  essentially  its  own,  and 
which  it  carries  with  it  into  whatever  other  language  it  may  be  merged. 
The  language  I  allude  to,  is  that  which  ia  commonly  called  Hindustani* 
It  ia  the /m^im  ,^^aiM»  of  Hinduatan,  and  ia  ao  uniyeruUy  £uniliart 
that  many  I  daro  aay  will  aay  that  my  remarka  are  paradoxical,  and 
aome  that'tbqr  ^  abauid.  I  venture  to  think  tiiat  they  aie  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  But,  aa  few  will  fed  diapoaed  to  accept  my 
simple  word  for  tlie  lact,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  explanation.  The 
Hindustani  language,  as  now  existing,  can  hardly  be  called  an  indepen* 
dent  language, — a  language  which  apringing  from  an  original  and 
ancient  aouroe,  haa  existed,  firat  in  a  pnmitiye  and  rude  form,  and  by 
a  giadoal  and  progreanye  development,  alwaya  preaerving  xta  original 
bana,  haa  finally  recdved  a  poliah,  and  been  imbued  with  an  daaticity, 
auch  as  to  make  it  a  auitable  medium  for  the  ezpreasion  of  complex 
ideas,  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Aryan  ;  it  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  the  Semitic ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Scythian  family  of 
langfuagea*  It  ia  a  language,  the  elements  of  which  are  drawn  from  aU 
theae  aouroea.  The  baaia,  that  ia  the  grammatical  atrueture  of  Hin* 
duatani,  if  ever  it  waa  Sanakrit,  ib  now  aodiatinct  fipom  it,  aa  to  poaaeaa 
quite  a  oharaoter  of  ita  own,  and  its  vocabulary  ia  made  up  from  lan- 
guages both  of  the  Aryan,  Scythic,  and  Semitic  families.  It  is  so  iar 
then  a  composite  language,  but  inasmuch  as  languages  of  distinct 
and  separate  origin  will  not  readily  mix,  the  moment  any  attempt 
at  attuning  a  high  degree  of  development  is  made^  a  oonflict  of  ele4> 
meota  takes  place,  which  generally  enda  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
one  and  the  merging  of  what  ia  called  simple  Hinduatani  into  Ian* 
guages  which,  while  they  preaerve  in  a  great  degree  their  Indian 
structure,  indent  ibr  their  vocabulary  either  on  languages  purely  of 
Aryan,  or  purely  of  Semitic  origin.  This  conflict  is  mainly  attribut- 
ablo.to  the  cause  here  assigned,  the  hostility  of  the  primitive  <:;lement8, 
and  possibly  of  the  ranges,  tut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  ia  greatly 
ibatered  and  encouraged  by  the  maintenance  of  a  double  alphabet^  and 
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the  diffiedtieB  of  fonng  theee  opposite  elemento,  into  a  oompoeite 
iiiigiiage»  in  the  or4iiiai7  aooeptation  of  the  words,  would  be  con* 
liderably  diminished  if  an  alphabet  oould  be  invented  that  would  be 

common  to  both. 

The  Deva  Nagari  alphabet  is  quite  a«  unsuitable  for  expressing  Ara- 
bic and  Persian  words,  as  the  Greek  alphabet  is  unsuital)le  for  express- 
ing SanfJcrit  words  pure  and  derivative,  and  the  language  as  now 
viittia^  pfesents  as  dusffffv  and  oif^  an  appesjrance,  as  if  a  language 
composed  of  English,  Qennan,  and  Bussian  words,  was  written  in 
Hebrew  ehanoters.   In  most  composite  languages,  such  as  English 
or  the  Romance  langnges,  the  whole  forms  an  amalgam  in  which 
sometimes,  the  original  materials  ean  be  reeognized  with  difficulty,  and 
often  not  at  all,  as  all  will  be  aware  who  have  read  Dean  Trench's  works 
on  the  English  language.  But  in  Hindustani  it  is  different,  thematerialt:, 
particularly  those  of  Semitic  origin,  remain  exactly  as  they  were,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  modem  Persian  in  regard  to  its  Arabio  words, 
wbiefa  Sir  William  Jones  has  weQ  illustrated  m  the  following  pas-* 
ssge.    ^  This  must  appear  strange  to  an  European  reader  ;  but  he 
may  form  some  idea  of  this  uneommon  mixture,  when  he  is  told  that 
the  two  Asiatic  languages  are  not  always  mixed  like  the  words  of 
fioman  and  Saxon  origin  in  this  period,  *  The  true  law  is  right  reason^ 
eonfinrmable  to  the  nature  of  things,  which  calls  us  to  duty  by  oom« 
nanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by  forbidding  {  but  as  we  may  suppose 
tile  Latin  and  English  to  be  eonnected  in  the  following  sentence  t 
"The  true  lex  is  r&eta  ratio,  conformable  natura  rerum,  wliicii  l)y 
commanding  vocet  ad  afftciuniy  by  forbidding  a  frauJe  Jeierreat.*' 
Bat  the  ditference  in  the  case  of  Persian  is,  that  it  and  Arabic  have  a 
common  alphabet  while  the  two  languages  of  which  Hindustani  is 
chiefly  composed,  ha?e  separate  and  distinct  alphabets. 

The  obstMles  again  to  fusion  under  pesent  curcumstances  are  great* 
ly  increased  by  distinctions  of  race  and  ereed.  Without  entering 
into  nice  ethnological  distindaons,  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
that  we  have  in  India  two  great  classes  to  deal  with,  Hindus  and 
Mucalmans.  The  former,  in  writing  Hindustani,  use  the  DeTa> 
Kagari,  or  one  of  its  derivative  alphal>ets ;  the  latter  generally  use  the 
ydt  TdUq  or  Persian  character.  Neither  know  the  eharacters  in 
which  the  others  write,  and  as  the  races  are  prevented  by  religious 
dUbrenocs  from  intennizing,  there  is  neither  inducement  nor  neoessity 
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lur  inij)ioviiig  tlieir  ac'<juaintam'e  with  ea<'h  otht'r's  customs  in  this 
re8pe<;t.  When  letters  pass  liLtufcii  two  ecUicated  gentlemen  of 
different  race  and  creed  in  India,  though  written  in  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  mother-tongue  of  both,  they  must  be  taken  to  the  village  scril>e 
to  be  read.  This  certainly  is  an  anomaly — an  anomaly  which  does 
not  exist  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  end  ;  we  are  introducing  railways,  telegraphs,  and  ail 
kinds  of  mechanical  power  into  India,  and  we  are  teaching  scienoea 
bristling  with  technical  terms.  A  medical  student  who  may  be  an- 
^Ue  to  wgetk  %  ivord  of  English,  will  glibly  run  over  half  the  Latin 
tenna  in  the  pharmaoopopia  of  medical  tcience,  and  any  ordinary  natiTe 
gardener  will  give  the  Latin  botanical  name  for  ereiy  trm  wad  flcNr« 
«r  in  a  well-itocked  garden.  We  have  here,  then,  not  an  "'pMrft 
seeking  for  a  language ;  we  have  a  laugxiage  seeking  for  an  alfJtabelt* 
Ithaa  greater  natural  daims  perhaps  on  the  DevaNagaiial^iabeife 
than  upon  any  other,  beoanae  tiie  language,  in  its  ancient  dialaetie 
form  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit^  and  tlie  present 
Dm  Nagari  alphabet  was  formed  fimm  the  Indian  alphabet ;  but  ees<« 
tain  portions  of  the  firame>work  of  tiie  language  are  so  distinct  as  to 
be  deduced  with  difficulty  fiNHU  Sanskrit,  and  if  English,  Sanakrit^ 
Anhic,  and  Perrian  words  are  to  be  adopted  into  the  language^  and 
one  of  tbe  tiuee  ai^habets  is  to  be  seleeted  to  be  a  oommon  alphabet 
finr  all  races  who  use  this  language  throughout  the  country,  tiie  bft* 
lance,  <m  many  grounds,  ia  in  &vour  of  that  alphabet  which  is  used  bj 
the  most  hi|^y  civilised  people—the  ruling  power. 

Certainly  very  great  difficulty  would  attend  the  inangural  meaauraa 
of  a  comprehensive  change  of  the  kind;  but  tiiese  I  need  not  disonst 
here,  forther  than  to  add  that  any  attempt  to  aoeompliab  so  gresl  aa 
end,  must  be  made  gradually,  and  with  much  caution. 
.  But  besides  Hindustani,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  time  is  n 
very  wide  fidd  that  the  Boman  alphabet  may  occupy  at  once.  I 
allude  to  the  very  numerous  dislects  whidi  we  find  in  all  parte  of 
India  to  which  the  civilisation  of  the  Bndhists  and  Bnlmuns  have  not 
penetrated.  In  the  province  cf  AsMm  sad  ndg^ibooring  dbtriets* 
we  have  eight  dilforent  dialects  which,  are  stated  to  be  distinct  lsn« 
guagesy*  having  no  affinity  with  one.  another. 

•  1.  Garow.  AhOT. 

2.  Na^ai.  6.  Mishntee. 

8.  Utiuttiah.  7.  Kamptee. 

4.  Kliaasiab.  8.  Mikir. 
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Tins  ii  pvobaUy  a  nusteke ;  but  these  languages  axe  still  to  disiiiiofe 

as  to  be  a  bar  to  intelligible  inter-communication.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  numerous  dialects,  presenting,  fur  the  most  part,  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  central- Asia  type  of  languages  ;  but  all  difiering 
htm  each  other  in  %  greater  or  less  degree^  and  almost  all  not  yet 
vedooed  to  writing.  The  same  xemariB  am  applicable  to  Biimali 
pnQper,  British  Bhnnab,  Pegu,  the  TenMsmim  Pwmnces,  Chittagong 
and  Akyab. 

The  great  majority  of  the  languages  here  alluded  to,  having  no 
affinity  with  Sajiskrit,  the  Deva  Nagari  alpha]>et  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  peculiar  claims  on  them.  The  Missionaries  on  the  North  East 
frontier  have  adopted  the  Roman  characters  in  their  teachings,  while 
the  Misrionaries  on  the  South  JBaet  frontier  have  adopted  theBmmesa 
ehanetars.  Now,  mnofamaj  be  said  against  teaching  imciTilized  tribes 
a  ebaraeter  tiiat  will  not  enable  thent  to  carry  on  business  rektiom  in 
writing  with  their  nei^'hhoiirs  ;  but  if  it  is  ever  intended  to  aj)])ly  the 
Roman  al])]iabet8  to  ani/  of  the  lauijuages  of  India,  the  best  languages 
certainly  ou  which  to  expehmentali£e,  are  thoee  to  which  no  alphabet 
baa  yet  been  naturalized. 

The  Missionaries  in  British  Btrmah  are  making  veiy  rapid  |no- 
greas  with  tiie  instruction  in  Bnrmoso  and  the  eonvermon  to  Chris- 
tiaaity  of  the  Karens,  and  ^e  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Oherra- 
poonjee  are  printing  some  books  aiul  a  dictionary  in  the  Roman  eha* 
racters.  The  Education  Department  in  Assam  first  adopted  the  books 
of  the  Missionaries,  but  have  discarded  them,  I  believe,  for  books 
printed  in  Bengali  type.  The  question  therefore  ought  to  be  authori- 
tatively aettledt  or  we  shall  see,  what  it  mnst  be  oonfrssedis  not  un*> 
eotnmon  in  India*  one  genemtion  taking  infinite  pains  to  do  that  wMo^ 
the  next  will  take  equal  pains  to  undo. 

The  conclusions  then  at  which  1  have  arrivetl  are,  that  any  attempt 
to  adopt  the  Roman  alpliabet  to  the  classical  languages  of  India 
would  be  mischievous ;  and  that  ail  those  languages  for  which  an  al* 
phabet  has  akeady  been  periected  by  the  people  speaking  them,  ha?e 
no  need  of  sncli  a  diaage ;  but  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
adopt  this  alphabet,  or  a  modifioaitioD  of  it,  to  all  Indian  languages 
which  at  present  ha?e  no  alphabet  which  can  properly  be  called  their 
own. 
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On  the  Buddhist  Remains  oj  tSuItdn</anj, — JB^  Bdbu  KajendealXla 

MlTBA« 

Ascending  the  Giinfjes  from  Bliagalpur,  the  first  object  of  interest 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  a  singular  mass  of  g^ranite 
towering  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Its  natural  beauty  and  romantio  situation  bava 
long  nnce  dedicated  it  to  the  aervice  of  religion;  and  Jangirah,  the 
name  of  the  rock  in  queftion,  haa  been  assooiated  with  many  a  tale  of 
love  and  arms.  It  stands  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  riglit  bank  immediately  opposite  to  the  mart  of  Sultanganj, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  stone  temple  which  ia  visible  irom  a 
great  distance,  and  serves  as  a  beacon  tower  to  the  mariner.  The  pre- 
aiding  deity  of  the  saaotuaiy  ia  named  Gaibinatha,  a  fonn  of  Siva 
whoM  identity  I  oannot  aacertaan.  JUong  with  him  are  ammoiated 
a  number  of  statues  and  images  whom  the  resident  priests  hold  in 
such  slender  respect  that  they  did  not  object  to  my  scratching  some 
of  them  with  a  penknife  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  stones  of 
which  they  are  made. 

The  temple  bears  no  inscription,  and  the  attendant  Brahmana  oonld 
not  give  me  any  information  reg^arding  its  histoiy.  Judging,  how* 
ever,  from  its  make  and  appearance,  I  believe  it  cannot  be  more  than 
two  or  three  centuries  old.  Around  it  are  situated  a  few  low  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  [)rii  sts. 

The  face  of  the  rock  is  covered  by  a  number  of  bassi-relievi,  most 
x>f  which  are  Hindu  and  include  representations  of  Cranes'a,  Hanu* 
mine,  Krishna,  £adhi,  Vamana,  Ananta  sleeping  on  a  snake,  S'iva 
and  other  Pauravio  divinities.  But  there  are  a  few  whidi  are  decided- 
ly of  Buddhist  and  Jain  origin.  The  Buddhist  figures,  mostly 
Buddha  in  the  meditative  posture^  occupy  more  centrical  positions 
than  the  Hindu  ones  and  ajipear  to  be  more  worn  away  tlian  the  latter; 
both  cireumstances  atlbrding  conclusive  evidence  of  the  place  having 
been  originally  a  Buddhist  sanctuary  which  the  Brahmans  have  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  since  the  down&U  of  Buddhism.  A  Jain 
temple  still  oists  on  one  side  of  the  rock  to  which  a  few  pilgrims 
occasionally  come  to  offer  their  adoration  to  Ptei'wanfttha  the  2M 
teacher  of  the  sect. 
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Tkm  is  only  OM  place  at  ibe  foot  o£  the  loekiAwlueh  ft  bottfiMi 
be  pot  in  lAttn  tiiefe  is  a  landing-iilaee,  and  tbeaoe  *  veiy  sieep  and 
winding  psUi  leads  to  the  snmmtft. 

Accerfing  to  Montgomery  Martin,  at  the  three  saeradfiill  moons* 
in  OetobVf  Jannsiy  and  April,  (JBengali  Kfcttka>M^lgha  and  VtisiUiaji) 
fimn  twHktjr  to  thirty  tiunuand  penons  attend  to  bathe  at  this 
pboe ;  **bat  the  great  emoloment  of  the  prierts  arises  from  about 
ISOgOOO  pilgrixns  who  at  noioos  times  eomo  to  osny  away  a  load  of 
water  which  they  intend  to  ponr  on  the  head  of  Tarioos  cdebratad 
images  in  distant  parti.  la  the  sonth  of  India  I  hare  met  pilgrims 
oaxrying  their  bad  from  this  place ;  bat  by  fiur  tiie  gieator  part  goes 
to  Devaghar  in  Yirabhum  where  it  is  poured  on  the  Priapas  or  Lin- 
gs cnUed  Baidyanatha,  to  whom  this  water,  taken  from  a  seene  of  ftrmer 
pleasure,  is  considered  as  peculiarly  acceptable."* 

To  the  east  of  this  rock  on  the  river  bank  there  is  another  mass  of 
granite  having  a  few  carvings  on  its  western  face,  and  a  briok-bnilt 
mosque  on  the  top  of  it  called  the  Dmyak  &f  Bmfhkmwi, 

Xbe  village  of  Sultanf^anj  stretches  westward  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  foot  uf  this  rock.  In  a  line  with  Jangirah  the  posi- 
tbn  of  the  vill^ige  is  Lat.  25"  19  20^  N. ;  Long.  86'  48'  25'  E.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Martinis  survey,  forty  years  oi^,  it  contained  about 
2B0  liousos,  of  which  only  two  were  brick-built  and  three  tiled.  The 
Bomber  (jf  Iioujkcs  has  now  quintupled^  and  the  main  rosd  in  front  ^ 
the  mart  which  gives  name  to  this  plaee,  is  lined  by  a  good  many 
pucka  godowns. 

The  railway  station  of  Sultinganj  stands  behind  this  mart  and  at' 
a  il««*^*»iw  of  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  spa<M^  between  the  mart  and  the  railway  station  form«  a  quad« 
fingb'  of  1,200  Icct  by  800.  It  seems  novcr  to  have  been  under 
much  cultivation,  and  is  covered  by  the  debris  of  old  buildinirs,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  lately  been  excavated  tor  balhu^t  for  the 
railway.  The  trenches  opened  along  the  lino  of  the  fouiuhition.Hi  aro 
not  continuous,  and  in  several  places  have  been  tilled  up,  but  from 
what  remains  1  am  disposeil  to  believe  tluit  tin-  place  was  at  one  time 
divided  into  courtyards  having  lines  of  small  cells  or  cloisters  on  all 
four  sides.  This  idea  ha«  been  strcngtlieiii  <l  by  llie  (Uscuvery  of  a 
sories  of  sil  chambers  in  a  line  at  the  soulb-western  comer  of  tlie 
•  Jiartiu's  Jiasiero  India,  VuU  U.  p.  99, 
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quadwiglA.  Th«e  chambeis  fofm  ft  part  of  the  western  ode  of  m 
laige  oonrtyaid  on  the  north  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  Beaden%  Engineer^ 
East  Indian  Railway,  under  whose  superintendence  the  excavaftioos 

under  notice  have  been  carried  on,  has  brought  to  light  the  founda- 
tions of  two  similar  chaml>er8.  The  southern  and  the  eastern  facades 
jet  remain  unexplored.  But  the  accumulation  oi"  rubbish  on  those  sides, 
rising  to  the  height  of  10  to  20  feet,  clearly  indicates  that  chambers 
ooKvesponding  to  those  on  the  west  and  north  ai<e  to  be  met  with 
nnder  it. 

At  the  middle  of  this  long  ridge  of  rabhish  Mr.  Harris  has  found 

ttie  foundation  and  the  side  pillars  of  a  large  gateway  which  was  evi- 
dently one  of  tlie  principal  entrances  to  the  quadnuiL^le.  Similar 
gateways  probably  once  existed  on  the  other  three  sides,  but  their 
Tcstiges  are  no  longer  traceable. 

The  aocnmolation  of  rubbish  sit  the  south-east  comer  is  greater  than 
any  where  else,  and  on  it  ia  situated  the  bungalow  of  the  Resident 
Engineer.  It  would  be  well  if  a  shaft  could  be  run  through  this  mound, 
as  it  is  here  that  relics  of  importance  are  most  likely  to  bo  met  with. 

The  chambers  excavated  at  the  south-western  sid(;  are  not  all  of  the 
same  dimensions.  They  measure  within  the  walls  from  12  %  10'  6"  to 
14i  X 12' .  The  depth  £rom  the  top  of  the  plinth  to  the  lowest  part  of 
ilie  fonndatioD  (the  only  partion  now  in  situ)  is  18  feet.  This 
depth  was  found  full  of  earth  and  rubbish,  but  divided  at  intenrals 
of  8  or  4  foet  by  three  distinct  floors  formed  of  concrete  and  stucco. 
The  lowest  shews  no  trace  of  plaster.  Tlio  upper  floors  had  open- 
ings or  hatchways  through  which  people  descended  to  the  bottom,  and 
used  the  di^erent  stories  as  cellars  or  store-rooms*  No  valuable 
property  or  remainsof  com  or  other  goods  ha¥e»  however,  been  traced 
in  these  cellars,  as  most  probably  they  had  been  removed  before  the 
monasteiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

The  interior  of  the  walls  had  never  been  plastered,  but  the  {root, 
facing  the  courtyard,  has  a  thick  coating  of  sand  and  stucco  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  modern  Indian  houses. 

The  bricks  used  in  the  building  of  these  chambers  measure  13''}C 
V  %  2i'',  and  in  drasity,  colour  and  appearance  are  similar  to  thoie 
employed  in  the  construetion  of  the  great  temple  at  Buddhagayi. 
At  Sinohi,  Staith  and  other  old  Buddhist  remains,  bricks  of  sash 
Iftige  aiie  sppear  to  have  been  common,  and  they  give  a  pretty  close 
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Mitt  of  the  era  when  they  were  inoet  in  nee.  The  largest  bricks 
kBown  are  met  witii  in  the  raina  of  Haetiiilpiir,  which,  acoordiiig 
to  ICauhifi  8yad  Ahmad,*  meaaore  20  indiea  Unig^O  broad  ^ 
If  thejr  be,  aa  hai  beeo  aappoaed,  ijnofanmoaa  with  the  heraea  of  the 
Mahibhicata  they  are  the  oldest  aa  well  aa  tJie  lazgeat  known.  The 
neit  in  aiae  ate  those  from  the  waUa  6[  Bal^lon,  for  which  the 
day  thrown  out  of  the  trenehea  aononnding  the  city  sillied  the 
uteriai;  they  measure  sixteen  inches  square,  witiiatiiidknessof  three 
indMk  The  next  are  those  from  the  p jraimd  of  Howara  inEgypt.  They 
neasQie  17^  inchea  by  8^  inches;  tlie  thickness  being  6i  inches. 
Next  to  them  are  thoaeof  Buddhagay^  S^ath,  SultiLnganj  and  other 
Buddhigt  localities ;  they  vary  from  13"  to  14''  by  8 '  to  10  inches,  the 
thickness  ranging  from  5s}  to  3}.  This  kind  of  brick,  was  in  use  for 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  years  down  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
^^hnxtian  era.  The  bricks  of  the  Hindu  Bi^as  of  Lilput,  Avangpur, 
I'Ockeipoor  are  much  of  the  same  size,  but  of  very  difterent 
*Ppearance.  The  early  Fathans  also  used  very  large  bricks,  and  in 
oldDellii  they  are  very  common.  The  later  Pathans  reduced  the 
Rze  of  their  bricks  to  12  inches,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Moguls 
they  were  further  reduced  to  10",  lionce  it  b  that  in  the  many  palatial 
buildings  of  Akbar,  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan,  the  greateat  buildera 
of  the  race,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  single  largo  brick. 

lieyond  the  western  wall  of  the  chambers  there  is  the  foundation 
of  another  and  a  broad  one,  which  formed  the  boundsiry  wall  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  runs  duo  north  and  south  and  is  joined  by  one  whieh 
•TJns  aloHLj  the  ridge  on  the  southern  side.  Similar  boundary  walls, 
no  doubt,  once  existed  on  the  north  and  the  east,  but  their  traces  have 
long  since  Ihh'ii  eliiic-ed. 

In  front  of  the  diambors  there  are  to  be  se«;n  the  remains  of  a  hall 
or  voraiulah  which  formerly  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the 
building  on  this  side  of  the  (juadranurle.  Its  floor  is  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  floor  of  the  cliamben*,  aiul  seems  to  have  been  made  of  con- 
crete and  stucco,  and  painted  over  in  fre^'co  of  a  liglit  ocherous  colour. 
How  it  was  enclosed  in  front  has  not  liccn  made  out.  Probably  there 
Was  a  nvti;^'e  of  square  pillars,  formintf  a  verantlali  or  pillared  hall  re- 
•"■inbling  a  modern  Bengal  dalan  or  the  clinulfri/  of  Southern  India. 
The  fl«x)r  of  the  courtyard  has  not  yt  t  been  laid  bare,  but  judging  from 
*  Joanal  of  the  Arobwokyical  Society  of  D«Uu,  p.  50. 
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tlic  position  of  a  water-course  formed  of  scoopetl  flags  of  granite  which 
runs  under  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  through  one  of  the  partition 
walls  of  the  chambers  to  a  drain  bevond  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  which  was  evidently  intended  to  carry  ofl*  its  dr^n- 
age  T  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  stood  about  8  feet  lower  than  the 
hall.  Similar  water-pipes  of  gnuiite  have  been  met  with  at  Buddha* 
gay^,  S&m6th  and  el-wwhere. 

Of  the  relics  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr,  Harris  in  course  of 
his  excavations  at  this  place,  the  most  important  appears  to  be  a 
colossal  flgure  of  Buddlia  which  was  found  lying  on  a  side  of  the  hall 
described  above.  It  had  evidently  been  knocked  down  by  some 
iconoclast  before  the  destruction  of  the  hall,  and  removed  several  feet 
away  from  its  pedestal.  The  latter  too  had  been  tilted  over,  but  not 
much  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  hall  which  was  its  original  posi- 
tion. It  was  formed  of  a  slab  of  granite  G' — 11"  %  3' — 9"  th^ 
thickness  being  9^  inches.  The  statue  was  secured  to  this  stone  br 
two  bolts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  statue  is  of 
copper  and  seems  to  have  suffered  no  injury  from  the  hands  of  the 
destroyer,  except  the  mutilation  of  the  left  foot  across  the  ankle. 


Its  dimensions  are — 
Prom  the  topknot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  along  the  back  to 

the  edge  of  the  heel,    7  3 

From  do.  along  the  front  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  under  the 

instep,   7  6 

Round  the  head,   2  0 

Topknot,     0  3 

From  bottom  of  topknot  to  forehead,   0  2i 

Length  of  face  fmm  forehead  to  chin,    0  10 

From  chin  down  to  wais  ,   2  0 

From  waist  to  sole  of  foot,    4  0 

Hound  the  breast,   6  7 

Across  the  shovilders,   2  4 

From  shoulder-joint  to  elbow,    1  6 

From  elbow  to  wrist,   1  0 

From  wrist  to  end  of  middle  finger,   1  0 

Foot  from  heel  to  end  of  2nd  toe,   1  \ 


The  above  measurements  were  taken  with  a  common  tape  without 
any  reference  to  the  principles  followed  by  artists  in  the  calculation 
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of  the  idaAiTe  proportum  of  tbe  dilfereDt  parts  of  the  hmnaii  figue. 
Ih&f  disdxjse,  however,  Bome  oorioiis  ikcte :  thus  omittiiig  the  top-knot 

fonneil  of  a  collection  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  we  find  that 
the  total  length  of  the  fip^iire  (7  feet)  is  to  tlie  head  (12i  inches,) — as  1 
to  6  and  or  in  the  language  of  artists  6  heads,  3  paits,  9  minutes, 
instesd  of  tho  osnal  staodardof  1  to8,and  also  oonaidarably  under  that 
of  Hie  aattqne  stataea.  In  the  Heronlea  the  Apollo  and  the  Laoeoom 
the  kngth  of  the  hodjr  variee  from  7  heads,  2  parts,  8  minntea  to  7 
beadit,  3  parts,  7  roinutefl.  The  tallest  statue  known  is  that  of  Mirmillo, 
and  it  iiu  asurea  8  heads  only.  The  length  of  tlie  fathom  again,  which 
in  Europo  is  reckoned  to  be  the  same  as  the  height,  is  in  our  statue 
fully  one-tliird  more.  This  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  belief  common 
in  IndiA  that  the  sinuan  pecularity  the  hands  reaching  down  to  the 
kneea  is  an  emblem  of  divinity  and  nnivenal  sovereignty.  It  is  w<»thy 
of  note,  however,  that  in  a  table  published  by  Dr.  Emil  Schlagin- 
tweit  in  bis  recent  work  on  Tibetan  Buddhism,*  the  fathom  of 
Brahmans  of  Uj)per  India,  is  represented  to  be  greater  than  the 
length  of  their  body,  and  the  Bhots  have  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  greater 
degree.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  latter  make  their  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisatvas  have  shorter  fathoms  than  their  genii  and  dragsheda. 
Theincreaae  in  the  fiKkhom  is  effected  by  an  inordinate  prolongatioB 
of  tiie  hands,  leaving  the  ann  and  forearm  less  than  their  natural 
proportions  as  eompared  to  tiiose  of  Indian  Brahmans,  of  Bhots,  and 
of  Bhotanese  idols ;  but  somewhat  longer  than  the  European  standard 
of  1  head,  2  parts  and  3  minutes  to  the  arm  and  J  head,  1  part  and  2 
minntea  to  the  fbieann.   The  toot,  according  to  modem  artists,  should 

*  I  take  the  fdDofwing  fttm  Dr.  SoUafnntweit^a  book  to  bring  to  one  viow 
the  lelutive  proportions  of  the  different  partB  of  the  human  tignre 


A. 

Buddha  ikom 

Brahmans 
""'^^ 

C. 
BboU. 

D. 

BaddhM, 
Bodhi- 

8ottvai,or 
TIbeL 

E. 

(ieiiii.I.uinai, 

Of  TibaU 

l.ooo 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.(100 

0.119 

0.1  w> 

O.Ui) 

o.itid 

o.i»w 

0.285 

0.32:3 

0..i« 

OJWO 

O.fclO 

1^ 

i.(n»3 

\sm 

l.OSO 

1.117 

0.214 

0.161 

0.4  H) 

O.iSO 

0.142 

o.ius 

o.iw 

0.110 

0.186 

0.112 
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0.110 

tllS 

OlllS 

0J4B 

•14S 

0.14* 

Total  height. 

Head,  ... 

Peripherr  roand  th« 
Len|rth  orFathurn, 
Ditto   Ann,  ... 
Ditto  Foreani^ 
Ditto  Hjui4 
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be  ODO-dxih  of  the  body,  but  in  the  lUtue  this  ham  been  exceeded  by  ft 
few  miniitee.  Thetoxioisdi^tly  diofterthantlieGfeeiaaeiaiidM 
On  the  whole,  even  after  making  ample  allowanees  for  the  foot  that  tlie 

changes  which  the  hnnuin  form  undergoes  from  infoncy  to  old  age  and 
in  different  nationalities  and  climates  preclude  the  possibility  of  liifliting 
its  measurements  to  any  ideal  standard,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
artist  of  the  statue  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  proportion.  He 
had  evidently  adopted  the  tall  North  Indian  and  not  the  aqnat  Bhoi 
for  hia  model. 

The  figure  is  erect,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  a  leetnrev 

and  in  this  respect  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  sandstone  statues 
80  largely  found  at  Sarnath  by  General  Cunningham.  The  right 
hand  is  lifted  iu  the  act  of  exhortation ;  the  leli  holds  the  hem  of  a 
large  sheet  of  cloth  which  ii  looaely  thrown  over  the  body.  Both 
handa  bear  the  impreas  of  a  lotoa,  the  emblem,  according  to  Indian 
ohiromanoy,  of  nniversal  st^menuu^,  and  aa  each  ia  always  met  with  on 
the  hands  of  Vishnu,  Brahmi  and  some  other  ESndn  divinities.  Hie 
ears  are  pendulous  and  bored,  and  the  hair  on  the  head  disposed  in 
curled  buttons  in  the  way  they  are  usually  represented  on  Burmese 
figures,  and  not  very  unlike  the  buttons  on  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
Nineveh  bas-reliefii.  The  lipe  are  thin  and  the  fooe,  though  more 
rounded  than  oval,  is  not  remarkable  for  any  prominence  of  the  ohedL 
bone.   On  the  forehead  there  is  a  droular  Hlak  or  anaplcioua  mark. 

The  material  is  a  rery  pure  copper  cast  in  two  layers,  the  inner  one 
in  segments  on  an  earthen  mould,  and  held  together  by  iron  bands 
which  were  originally  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  but  are  now  very  much 
worn  down  by  rust.  The  outer  layer  of  the  copper  has  also  oxidized  in 
difibrent  places  and  become  quite  apongy.  The  casting  of  the  foce 
down  to  the  breast,  waa  eifocted  in  one  piece ;  the  bwer  parte  down  to 
the  knee  in  another,  and  then  the  legs,  feet,  hands  and  back  in  several 
pieces.  A  hole  has  been  bored  through  the  breast,  and  chips  have 
been  knocked  off  from  other  parts  of  the  body  since  the  exhumation  of 
the  figure,  evidently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  did  not  contain 
hidden  treasure  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mahmoo<l  in 
the  belly  of  the  famous  idol  of  Somn&th,  but  it  has  led  to  the  dis- 
oovery  of  nothing  beyond  ihe  mould  on  which  the  figure  had  been  cast 
The  substance  of  this  mould  looks  like  a  finable  dnder.  Origin- 
ally it  coDfii^'ted  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  charcoal  and  paddy  husk. 
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oftlMlut  of  whichtnoeBaKstiUTinbleiiiider  th^  B6ba 
TTinaSma.  Be,  AsBurtant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Medical  College, 

who  kindly  undertook  to  aiialybo  this  black  BtulT  for  me,  isajs  that  it 
consists  of — 

SiUca,   78  (50 

Oxide  of  oof^er,  peroxide  of  iron,  alnmina,  lime,  and 

magnesia,    18  0 

Oiganic  matter  and  moisture,   8  00 

JOO  00 

On  the  annezed  plate,  which  has  been  drawn  from  a  photograph,  the 
ststue  is  represented  with  two  small  figures  on  its  sides.  These  were 
found  close  by  it  in  the  chapel  hall.   They  measure  I'-IO^"  and  l'-6* 

inclits  high  nspectivcly.  They  are  carved  in  basalt  and,  in  style  and 
attitude,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  copper  statue  ;  but  they 
have  each  an  attendant  devotee  kneeling  before  it  with  folded  hands, 
and  the  Buddhist  creed  **  Ye  dharmdhetu"  Sfc,  engraved  in  the  Gupta 
duvaoter  on  the  pedestaL  The  small  one  has  the  same  also  on  the  back. 
Among  the  other  relics  found  I  may  mention — 

1.  A  mutilated  terra  cotta  figure  similar  to  the  above. 

2.  A  large  conch  shell  (sankh),its  animal  matter  nearly  all  destroyed. 

3.  A  great  number  of  cowries  not  much  affected  by  time. 

4.  A  piece  of  elephant  bone — the  top  of  the  tibia  »Vi\vn  both 
across  and  longitudinally,  the  sawing  mark  most  distinctly  visible. 

5.  A  dip  of  ivory  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  broad ;  flat  but 
not  sharp :  edged. 

G.    An  Iron  axe  destroyed  by  rust,  but  the  shape  is  distinct. 

7.  Ditto  smaller. 

8.  Ditto  very  much  destroyed ;  the  ring  broken  ofi*. 

9.  An  Iron  ring  about  three  inches  in  diameter  with  a  spike  on 
one  side,  veiy  much  destroyed  by  rust. 

10.  A  chisel  with  an  iron  handle,  very  rusty. 

11.  A  copper  disk  or  cover  destroyed  by  rust. 

12.  Sitting  figure  of  Buddha  in  copper,  partially  tkstroyed  by  rust. 

13.  Three  standing  figures  in  do.  do.  j  the  heads  had  halo  which 
were  found  broken  and  detached. 

li.   The  hand  of  a  large  copper  figure. 

16.  A  number  of  broken  bits  of  rusty  copper  domestic  utensils. 
16.   Lumps  of  copper  ore. 
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J7.  A  minUtiire  oopper  belL 
18.  A  fingment  of  aemcible* 

10.  Lumps  of  dfty  of  the  Bsme  oompositioii  m  tiio  oraoible. 

20.  Fragments  of  enamelled  earthonware ;  black  and  variegated 
patterns. 

21.  A  miniature  teapot,  broken  j — ^yesaol  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  with  a  spout. 

22.  Miniatare  terra  ootta  chaifyas,  oontaining  vrithin  the  aeale  of 
the  Buddhist  creed,  some  having  aeak  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

28.  Ditto  having  the  figure  of  nine  chaityas  stamped  on  its  sides 
and  of  seals  at  the  base. 

24.  Several  of  tlie  above  seals  detached. 

25.  Balls  of  earth  pear-shaped  and  perforated. 

26.  Cylinders  of  do. ;  both  probably  intended  for  nets,  to  make 
them  sink  fast. 

27.  A  number  d  pebbles. 

28.  Fragments  of  red  ocherous  rock. 

29.  A  number  of  terra  cotta  lamps,  circular,  flat-bottomed,  the 

spout  not  very  projecting. 

30.  Handles  of  terra  cotta  frying-pans. 

81.  Fragments  of  handles^  spouts  and  covers  of  earthenware  vessels 
much  stronger  than  ordinary. 

82.  Ditto  of  terra  ootta  basso-relievo  figures,  red-glaaed. 

88.  Head  of  Yislma  in  baked  clay,  seasoned  with  paddy  and 
glazed  in  red,  with  the  seven-headed  cobra  over  head  (the  only  liiudu 
relic  met  with). 

84.  Well  formed  heads  of  surki  cement  plastered  with  stucco^  one 
with  a  particularly  beautiful  profile. 

85.  Hands  and  feet  of  do. 

86.  iVragmentof  a  tile  with  basso-relievo  figures  of  palms. 

87.  A  l»t  of  crystaL 

88.  A  round  hollow  piece  of  iron  covered  with  copper  gilt  and 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  chaitya  on  each  side. 

89.  Fragments  of  encaustic  tiles. 

40.  Fragments  of  white  stucco  ooloured  red  in  fresco  firom  the 
floor  under  the  great  oopper  statue. 

41.  Fragments  of  cylinders,  red-g1a9:cd. 

42.  Fragments  of  terra  cotta  oruumeuts. 
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48.  A  ntimber  of  bivalve  ahelk. 

44.    Lamps  of  stone,  similar  in  sliapc  to  No.  29. 

The  articles  named  above  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
building  in  which  they  hav«  horn  ibund.  The  qoadnoigle  was  evi* 
dentljr  a  large  Buddhist  monaateiy  or  Fihdra,  waoh.  as  at  one  tune 
enttodat  8<niatli,  S^behi,  Bnadhagaj^  Maoil^yiU  and  otlier  placet 
of  note,  and  at  its  four  cornen  had  fimrebapek  ibr  the  nae  of  the 
resident  monka.  Two  of  these  which  abutted  on  the  mart  have  ahfea- 
dy  dis^appcured,  and  of  the  other  two,  that  on  the  south-west  has 
yielded  the  relics  noted  above,  and  the  last  remains  under  the  railway 
bungalow,  a  most  promising  Held  for  the  antiquary  who  ouuld  devote 
a  week  or  two  to  ita  eaphuration. 

Of  the  hiatcny  of  thia  Yihira  nothing  ia  now  traceable.  From  ita 
extent  and  the  atijle  of  ita  eonstmction,  it  ia  evident  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  place  of  great  repute,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims. 
But  its  glory  set  a  long  while  ago,  and  even  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  now  lost  in  obscurity.  The  present  appellation 
(Sultan^anj)  is  quite  moden),  not  more  than  two  or  three  oenturiea 
old,  and  ia  due  to  a  prinoe  of  the  honae  of  Akbar.  Fa  Hian  makea 
no  mention  of  it,  and  Heuen-Thsang  talka  of  the  mina  of  several 
large  monasteriea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhagulpore,  but  giveaua  no 
clue  to  the  one  under  notice.  It  is  to  be  presumed  therefore  that  it 
IkuI  l)eeu  ruined  and  forsaken,  or  at  least  had  fallen  into  decay,  beforo 
the  advent  of  the  latter  Chinese  traveller.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
minor  figures,  ^  the  Gupta  chanuster  of  the  drd  and  4th  century,  shew 
that  the  Vihara  with  its  chief  lare§  mlpenaisB  had  been  established  a 
considerable  period  before  that  time,  probaU  j  at  the  begmning  of  the 
Ohriatian  era  or  even  eariier,  for  Champa  (modem  Bhagulpore,)  waa 
a  ])lace  of  great  antiquity  and  the  Buddhist  took  possession  of  it  very 
early  as  the  capital  of  EiustiTU  India,  and  establishod  many  Viliaras 
aud  chaityas  in  and  about  it.  Thou«^h  most  of  these  have  been  des- 
troyed by  the  ravages  of  time  aud  the  rutldess  hands  of  adverse  sectari- 
ans, there  atill  stand  in  its  vieinity  two  round  towers,  eaeh  about  aevent j 
leet  high,  the  names  of  whose  foundera  and  the  object  for  which  th^ 
had  been  built  have  long  since  been  foigotten,  but  which  fifom  their 
close  res4'mblanee  to  the  pyrethra  so  common  in  AffgUanistan  aud  else* 
where,  ai*e  evidently  IJuddhist  monuments  of  yore. 

Though  the  principal  reaidoiUi  of  iiuddliibt  monasteries  were  priests 
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who  were  swom  to  celibaoy  and  poverty,  who  shaved  their  heads, 

wore  the  siraplest  garments,  and  earned  their  Bubsistence  bv  alms,  still 
the  Viliara?<  of  old  wero  not  without  tlii'  possession  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  the  proximity  of  a  mud  fort  was  always  deemed  a  desirable  source 
of  security.  Hence  it  is  that  lai^e  mounds,  the  remains  of  former 
mnd  forts,  ara  generally  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  eztensive- 
monasteries.  At  Silmith  a  fort  stood  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
Tihira*  at  Buddhagay&  one  was  situated  within  a  «toDe*s  throw  of  the 
great  temple,  and  at  Kusia  and  elsewhere  the  like  may  be  seen  within 
very  short  distances.  It  was  to  be  expected  therel'oie  that  at  Sultiin- 
ganj  there  should  be  a  fort  within  hail  of  the  monastery,  and  according- 
ly we  find  one  to  the  west  of  it  at  a  distance  of  about  tliree  quarters 
of  a  mfle — *  square  mound  of  about  4()0  yards  on  each  side  raised  to 
the  height  of  about  20  feet  from  the  plain,  and  now  the  site  of  an 
indigo  &ctory.  To  the  south  of  it  there  is  a  large  tank  which  yielded 
the  earth  of  which  the  mound  was  formed. 

Another  peculiarity  in  which  the  VihAra  at  Sultanganj  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  Buddhist  monasteries  in  other  parts  of  India,  is 
the  great  abundance  of  the  little  fictile  bell-nhaped  structures  c;illed 
0kmtya$.  They  oocur  either  in  alto-relievos  as  No.  22,  or  in  bass-reliefr 
stamped  on  small  tiles,  as  No.  ^8.  The  fonner  generally  have  the  Bud* 
dhist  creed  enclosed  within  or  stamped  at  bottom,  and  the  latter  the 
same  stamped  below  the  figure  of  the  Chaitya.  The  type  seems  t<> 
have  been  conventional  and  common  all  over  India.  !Mr.  K.  ThoiiuLS 
found  the  exact  counterparts  of  these  at  S^jmath,  General  Cunningliam 
noticed  them  at  Bhilsa,  and  I  have  seen  some  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Brahmanabad  in  Chisefat  andnow  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Frere.  A 
riiort  time  ago  Colonel  Phayxe  sent  a  few  tiles  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
from  Bucmah  which,  though  shaped  differently,  and  intended  to 
hold  the  figure  of  Buddha  in  the  centre,  have  the  chaityas  and  the 
inscriptions  so  exactly  alike  that  they  may  easily  pa^ss  for  relies  from 
6&mdth  or  SultrinL,'anj.  The  inscriptions  on  all  these  are  in  the 
Kutila  ^rp9  which  had  a  long  range  of  four  centuries  from  the  8th  to 
ttie  11th;  the  monuments  on  which  they  are  found,  must  have 
therefedPD  existed  at  least  down  to  the  7th,  8th  or  even  the  9th  or  10th 
century.  The  Kutila  characters,  however,  could  not  have  been  current 
in  some  of  the  countries  where  they  are  met  with,  such  us  Burniah  aiul 
Guzerat,  and  must  have  therefore  been  adoj^ted  as  mystic  or  bacivd 
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•yniboLs  in  these  plaees.  It  is  reniarkiible  at  the  same  tinie  that  while 
the  characters  remained  intact  the  "  creed"  failed  to  withstand  the 
duuge  of  climate,  and  under^vcnt  several  alterations  of  reading. 

Thoie airuetures  are  modela  or  miniature  representations  of  sepulchral 
nonomentt,  and  they  owe  their  origin  to  an  injunction  in  the  Bhud- 
dhitt  soriptara  which  leoommends  the  dedkatioii  of  wa.6k  inomini«iito 
as  an  aet  of  great  reUgiona  merit.  Henoe  tiiejr  have  engaged  tiio 
«>niest  attontioii  of  the  fidloweia  of  Gautama  firom  an  early  age,  and 
many  an  the  niuia  m  Lidia  whidb  im>w  attest  tiie  henak  e^Mii^tim 
whidi  some  of  its  former  kings  and  princea  ineoned  in  raiaing  them 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ambition. 

They  were  originally  hemiapherical  in  ahape  and  of  atopendooa  mxo, 
linag  directly  from  the  sorfiuie  of  the  earth  like  a  babble  on  water, 
■nd  tyincal  of  the  e^aneaoent  character  of  all  woridly  objecta.*  They 
ue  repeaented  by  the  topeaof  Sftnchi  and  SAtdharft,  whieh,  aooording 
to  General  Conningham,  date  aa  eariy  aa  the  6th  centory  bef<ne 
Christ,  but  which  certainly  most  have  existed  ance  the  fif^  Two 
huadred  yeara  aabaeqnently,  about  the  time  of  the  third  synod* 
til*  hemi^herea  were  raised  on  cylindrical  plintha  6i  amaU 
ke^ht  aa  in  the  chaityaa  around  Bhilaa.  Gradually  the  plintha  were 
nised  higher  and  hi^^er,  until,  in  the  b^;inning  of  the  Chriatiaa 
era,  their  altitude  became  equal  to  the  diametw  oS  the  hemisphere, 

at  Stonith  near  Benares  and  in  the  topea  ci  Afghanistan ;  and 
ultimately  they  merged  into  tall  round  towers  surmounted  by  a  dome^ 
or  beU-shiq^  structures  with  elongated  pinnades,  such  as  the  Bdi- 
gDpas  of  Burmah  or  the  bass-reliefii  on  the  <^y  figure  under  notice. 
These  were  costly  edifices  and  could  be  constructed  only  by  the  wealthy. 
But  as  tiie  merit  of  dedicating  them  was  not  dependent  upon  their 
riie^  men  of  modnaite  means  satisfied  their  rel^^us  cravii^  by  the 
consecration  of  small  stone  models  which  the  clergy  assured  them  would 
of-eiiro  to  them  as  mudi  merit  aa  the  lordly  structures  would  to  their 
princely  donors.  They  added  that  vows  to  dedioatetudi  tokena  were  most 
cibetual  in  averting  an  impending  evil  or  securing  an  expected  good. 
Thu8  a  groat  impulae  was  given  to  this  act  of  devotion,  and  the  number 
of  ofierings  was  greatly  multiplied.  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of 
■tone  models  by  little  temMotta  fiirnres  of  small  value,  the  ofibring  of 
which  was  very  much  encouraged  by  the  priesthood,  as  their  consecra* 
•  Vide  Ciinnfaghatn's  Bhilsa  Tvtfm,  p.  169. 
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tion  ullonleil  the  latter  a  small  but  constint  source  of  income.*  A  similar 
cause  in  the  present  day  promotes  the  offering  of  fictile  models  of 
hones  to  8atyapir  and  other  local  samts,  and  hundreds  of  them  may 
be  Men  about  erayoomeerated  Banian  tree  in  BengaL  TheBuddhiat 
flgufes  were  made  after  variona  dengna  and  in  different  ways,  but 
generally  they  were  either  eaat  in  moolda  or  atamped  on  plastic  day. 
The  baeeo-ieliero  tQei  appear  to  be  the  mott  common.  They  oontani 
figures  of  1  to  20  or  30  chaityas  impressed  on  them,  and  sometimes  have 
also  a  fif^ure  of  Buddha  in  the  centre.  In  India  they  have  preserved 
their  independent  character  as  objects  of  votive  offering,  but  in 
Bunnah  they  have  been  largely  vied  in  the  ornamentation  of  templea 
and  monaateriea.  That  meet  if  not  all  of  them  were,  however,  at  one 
time  Totive  oibringa,  ia  evident  fixmi  the  fiMt  of  many  of  them  oontaining 
inscriptions  recording  the  name  of  the  donors.  On  the  back  of  one 
of  Colonel  PhavTc's  tiles  (No.  1)  which  was  taken  from  the  "upper 
layer  of  the  arch  of  the  relic  chamber"  of  a  temple  at  Pugin  in 
Bunnah,  and  which  has  the  figures  of  80  Buddhas  and  two  chaityaa 
impveaeed  on  it^  there  ia  a  eorraptM^igadhi  inaoription  in  rude  Bnrmew 
oharaeteia,  which  states  that  the  tile  waa  dedioated  by  one  for  the  good 
of  his  parents  and  of  all  Buddhas  past  and  to  come.  The  words  of  the 
inscription  as  read  by  Burmese  scholars  have  already  been  published, 
(ante  p.  57)  but  lus  no  attemi)t  h;w  yet  been  made  to  translate  them  and 
tlie  reading  appears  to  me  to  be  incorrect,  I  here  supply  a  diHerent  vep» 
aion  together  with  a  tentative  translation.  The  reading  I  propose  is 

Atawisati  m^  bnddha 

Tiflsasammftona  saha 

Buddha  (ya  tatta  iya 

Sabban  matu  [litu  ara 

Chariya  putta  ra  a  cha 

Sahba  satta  hita  picha 

Bnddhi  hit&ti  n^atetL 
IVwwMmi— To  the  28  Buddhas  together  with  the  89th  and  the 
dOth,  for  the  good  here  and  hereafter  of  all,  of  my  fother  and  mother, 
of  my  tutor  and  hi^  son,  of  all  living  beings,  as  also  for  the  good  of 
all  Buddhas  past  and  to  eome^ 

•  Vide  Col.  Sykoa*  Note  on  the  HhiSatam  Ohai^fsi^  Aa  in  the  Jdansl  BL  As. 
800.  YoL  XVI.  p.  87. 
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Ifoies  on  the  DiduneuUt9  SirigirottrU,  or  Thotk-SiUed  Pigeon  of  the 

Navi(/ai<jr  Idands — the  nearest  livin(j  Ally  to  the  extinct  Dodo, 

OonnniiMMted  bj  Sir  W.  Dxmisoh.* 

Many  of  your  readers,  and  especially  those  interested  in  natural 
history,  will  he  gliid  to  hoar  that  the  lon^  lost  tooth-hilled  pigeon, 
Didunculus  striyirostrisj  is  not  quite  extinct,  as  is  ijct  ni  nilly  supposed. 
Thin  fkct  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  hy  a  living;  si)eeimen  having 
been  Inoiight  up  to  this  city  [Sydney]  by  Mr.  J.  C.  WilliamB,  H.  JB.  M. 
Conral  for  the  Nayigator  IslandB,  from  Upolo,  ooe  of  that  groap. 

It  trill  be  needlen  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  eerrice  thug  rendered 
hy  Mr.  Williams.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  living 
specimen  which  has  ever  come  under  scientific  notice,  and  in  all  pro- 
hahility  will  remain  so.  Scientific  societies,  lx)th  in  England  and 
Europe,  have  offered  large  rewards  for  this  interesting  bird,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  if  our  Acclimatisation  Society  does  purchaee  thia 
bird,  it  will  not  ehaie  the  fiite  of  other  ran  ipeeimeDfl,and  be  eent  out 
of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Williams  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  his  specimen,  which 
is  still  in  Sydney  ;  and  has  given  me  the  following  information  respect- 
ing its  hahits,  of  >»hich  nothing  has  been  previously  made  known. 

The  didunculus,  or  guathodon,  is  known  by  the  natit^es  of  the 
Ka?igator'e  under  the  name  of  the  manu  mea.  It  waa  at  one  time 
Toy  plentiful  on  those  ishmds,  and  partlcularlj  upon  Updio,  where 
Mr.  Wilfiamt  obteined  his  specimen ;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  oats 
which,  having  beoome  wQd,  now  infest  the  islands,  this  peculiar  bird 
has  become  almost  extinct.  The  natives  also  have  had  a  share  in  its 
destruction,  for  as  long  as  the  birds  could  be  procured  in  tolerable 
numbers,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  annual  excursions  into  the 
mountains  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  and  feasting  iqwn  them. 
The  game  waa  seeured  either  with  bird-lime,  made  by  mixing  the 
sticky  gum  of  the  bread-firuit  tree  with  oil,  or  by  means  <^  nets  fasten- 
ed to  the  end  of  long  light  poles  and  thrown  over  their  victims,  which 
were  enticed  within  reach  by  tame  dccoy-birdd  kept  for  thi^  purpose. 

*  TlMse  BOiee,  apparently  by  Mr.  Ramssj,  Sir  W.  Denison's  corrt>H[Kin<]ont, 
rompn'Mo  a  printed  exUaoi  firom  a  Sydnqr  oewspsper,  and  a  MS.  desoripUon  of 
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The  maira*niea  is  strictly  a  ^n^rnid  pigeon,  giving  preference  to  the 
thickly  wooded  sides  of  the  mountains,  which,  when  tliese  hirds  were 
plentiful,  they  traversed  in  llocks  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  feed- 
ing upon  varioud  berries,  and  particularly  upon  the  mountain  plantain, 
for  which  they  had  a  great  liking. 

When  foroed  to  take  wing,  they  rose  with  a  great  filling  noise, 
which  wae  so  ohanusteristic  that  even  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
saying,  *^  as  noisy  as  a  maaa-mea,**  is  common  among  the  natives. 

The  only  note  ol*served  hy  Mr.  Williams  is  a  low  plaintive  cry 
something  resembling  that  of  a  chicken,  hut  not  so  shrill,  nor  repeated 
so  often.  The  specimen  which  Mr.  Williams  has,  is  now  about  the 
nae  of  our  oommon  domesticated  pigeon,  but  as  it  is  yet  quite  a  young 
Inrd,  it  will  probably  grow  much  larger. 

The  natives  still  keep  up  the  practice  of  pigeon  feasting,  and  are 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  exterminate  the  little  brown  ground 
dove,  peculiar  to  the  Navigator's  Group,  although  at  present  this 
species  still  seems  to  be  very  plentiful. 

In  the  photograph  there  is  ap])arently  a  sort  of  crest  on  the  head  of 
the  bird,  this  is  caused  by  a  gathering  from  the  bird  knocking  himself 
about  in  its  oage,  it  is  only  the  feathers  sticking  out  from  the  top  of 
the  head.  * 

lHduneulu9  Strigirottris, 

Bill  orange  yellow  at  base,  light  horn  colour  nearing  the  tip,  which 
is  almost  white  with  a  dark  line  down  the  ridge,  skin  round  the  eye 
cere,  fleshy  orange  very  like  the  ordinary  colour  of  Pigeon's  feet,  feet 
of  colour  more  like  the  base  of  the  bilL  In  the  young  bird  the  head 
and  neck  are  dull  slaty  blue  with  a  tinge  of  metalie  green ;  breast  dull 
dirty  brown,  abdomen  same  colour,  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts,  middle 
of  back  deep  chestnut  brown  ;  wings  brown,  many  feathers  hai  i  L  d  with 
red  deep  chestnut.  The  iris  hazel  brown  ;  skin  round  the  eye,  Ueshy 
orange.  The  second  bird  was  very  like  the  adult  specimens  iigured 
in  Gouid*B  works^  but  not  so  bright. 
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Jbmormidwm  on  the  MepkatU  Statuet  in  the  Ihlhi  Falace,^Bjf 

Col.  J.  Abbott. 

[Received  2nd  Vrrtuibcr^  18<>3.J 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  No.  III.  of  1868, 1  have 
md  with  inierest  General  Cunningham's  remarks  upon  the  life  siae 
ftetoes  found  in  the  Boyal  citadel  at  Delhi. 

As  I  happened  to  be  at  Delhi  when  these  statues  were  disinterred, 

I  had  opportunity  of  examining  them  and  at  ouee  recoguiaed  the  long 
■ought  statues,  mentioned  by  Bernier  in  tlieso  words. 

"  The  entrance  of  the  fortress  presents  nothing  remarkabk'  besides 
two  large  elephants  of  stone  placed  at  either  side  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gates.  On  one  of  the  elephants  is  seated  the  statue  of  Jemel 
(meaning  no  doubt  Jye  Mul)  the  renowned  Raja  of  Chitore.  On  the 
other  is  that  of  his  brother  Polta  (Putta).  These  are  the  brave 
heroes  wlio,  with  tlieir  still  braver  mother,  iiiiinoi  taliscd  tlieir  nanu^ 
by  tl  extraordinary  resistance  which  they  op})osed  to  the  celebrated 
Acbar;  defending  the  towns  besieged  by  that  great  emperor  with 
unshaken  resolution  and  being  at  length  reduced  to  extremity,  devoted 
tiiemselYet  to  their  country,  and  chose  rather  to  perish  with  their 
mother  in  sallies  against  the  enemy,  than  submit  to  an  insolent  inva- 
der. It  iis  owing  to  this  extraordinary  devotion  on  their  part,  that 
tlu-ir  enemies  have  thought  them  deservini^  of  tlie  statues  liero  erected 
to  their  memory.  These  two  large  elepiiants,  moujited  by  tbc  two 
)  Jfoes,  have  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  inspire  me  with  an  awe  and 
iiwpect  which  I  cannot  describe." 

Could  I  have  supposed  that  any  one  yisiting  Delhi,  would  not  have 
this  aceonnt  fresh  in  memory,  I  would  earlier  have  troubled  you  with 
the  reference. 

rie«;arding  Chittore,  Ferishta  says  that  wlien  Akbar  was  hesit  i^ing 
CUittore,  after  tlie  failure  of  two  assaults,  the  emperor  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  shoot  Jugmull,  whom  he  had  observed  on  the  ramparts 
directing  the  defence.  On  which  the  enemy  lost  heart,  destroyed 
their  wives  and  children  with  fire,  on  a  funeral  pile  with  their  slain 
chief,  and  retiring  to  their  temples  refused  quarter,  hut  were  slain, 
(apparently  without  resistance,)  to  the  numlter  of  ten  thousaud. 
This  JugmuU  must  be  the  same  m  tbc  Jcmd  of  lici  uicr. 
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The  Hindoo  aocount  as  collected  by  Tod  from  the  records  and  tradi- 
tioiis  of  Mewar  is  as  follows. 

"But  the  names  that  shine  brightest  in  this  gloomy  page  of  the 
annals  of  Mewar,  whieh  are  still  held  saoied  by  the  Bard  and  true 

Rajpootro  and  immortalised  by  Akbar's  own  pon,  are  Jeimul  of 
Bednore  and  Putta  of  Kailwa,  both  of  the  sixteen  superior  vassals  of 
Mewar.  The  names  of  Jeimul  and  Putta  are  as  household  words 
inseparable,  tjko.  When  Saloombra  fell  at  the  gate  of  the  Sun,  the 
command  derohred  npon  Fntia  of  Kailwa.  He  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age.  His  fivUier  had  fUlen  in  the  last  shock,  and  his  mother  had 
survived  but  to  rear  this  the  sole  heir  of  their  house.  Like  the  Spartan 
mother  of  old,  t>he  commanded  him  to  put  on  the  saffron  robe  and  to 
die  for  Chittore.  But,  surpassing  the  Greeiiui  dame,  she  illustrated 
her  precept  by  example,  armed  the  young  bride  of  her  8ou  with  a  lance 
and  with  her  descended  from  Chittore ;  whence  the  defenders  saw  the 
young  bride  fidl  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amaawiian  mother. 
When  wives  and  daughters  performed  such  deeds,  the  Bijpootees 
became  reeUess  of  life.  Th^  had  maintained  a  piotraeted  defence 
and  had  no  thought  of  surrender,  when  a  ball  struck  Jeimul  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command.** 

The  northern  ramparts  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  mines  of 
Akbar.  The  fatal  Johur  or  sacrifice  of  females  was  awaited,  and  at 
its  close,  the  gates  o^  the  fortress  were  thrown  open,  the  work  of  de- 
struction commenced,  and  few  survived  to  stain  the  yeUow  mantle  by 
inglorious  surrender.  Akbar  entered  Chittore  and  slew  30,000  of  his 
enemies.  Nine  queens,  five  princesses,  thmr  daughters,  with  two  infant 
princes,  and  the  families  of  all  the  chieftains  not  at  their  estates,  perisheil 
in  the  fatal  .lohur  or  in  the  sack.  The  gates  were  takeu  lor  tiic 
emperor's  fortress  at  Agra. 

Akbar  churned  the  honour  of  Jeimul^s  death  by  his  own  hand.  The 
conqueror  of  Chittore  evinced  the  sense  of  the  merits  of  his  fioes 
in  erecting  statuea  to  the  manea  of  Putta  and  Jeunul  at  the  most 
conspicuous  entrance  of  his  palace  at  Dellu. 

I  have  shortened  and  simplified  Tod*s  inflated  namtiTe  which  is 
often  suflitiently  obscure. 

Tl>e  origin  of  these  statues  is  still  matter  of  uncertainty.  Had 
they  been  made  by  Akbar  or  carried  from  Chittore  by  him,  we  might 
expect  to  find  them  rather  at  Agra,  his  chief  capital,  than  at  Delhi 
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The  fltone  of  wbiofa  the  elephants  are  huilt  us  of  black  colour  and  slaty 

texture,  greatly  resembling  that  of  which  the  Indo-Greek  sculptures  are 
wrought  near  the  Indus.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  at  or  near 
Delhi ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  found  at  Cbittore :  but  of  this  I  am  not 
Mtaia.  Being  in  blocks  <^  moderate  size  it  may  have  been  brought 
from  afiur.  The  statues  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel  of  Delhi  at 
the  commencement  of  Anrongaehe*s  reign.  When  that  monster's 
religious  frenzy  attained  its  height,  they  were  prohably  pulled  to 
pieces,  in  deference  to  the  hatred  of  the  orthodox  for  images  of  all 
kinds.  Bemier  states,  not  (as  quoted  by  Tod),  that  they  stood  at 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  citadel,  but  Uiat  they  stood  at  one  of 
the  principal  entrances.  This  was  probably  the  Delhi  gate  of  the 
citadel ;  so  called  as  frdng  the  original  city  of  DelhL  They  were 
found  buried  in  old  and  in  recent  rubbuh,  inside  the  citadel,  at  a  spot 
intermediate  between  the  two  principal  gates,  but  nearer  to  the  Delhi 
Gate. 

The  screens  to  the  citadel  gates  were  built  by  Aurungzebc  him- 
self, and  they  could  not  perhaps  have  been  built  without  removing 
these  statues,  which  at  any  rate  would  be  most  suitably  posted  out- 
side the  gate  of  the  screen.  Supposing  them  to  have  been  pulled 
down  accofdisgly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  saintly  monster 
would  have  had  any  share  in  recoostructmg  idols. 

P.  S. — In  Tod*s  narrative  we  are  told  that  there  were  80,000  in- 
habitants in  the  fortress  of  Chittore  when  it  opened  its  gates.  Yet 
he  does  not  say  that  these  rushed  out  sword  in  hand  upon  the  enemy. 
And  from  Feiishta's  account  we  gather  that  they  could  have  made  little 
or  no  defence,  as  few  if  any  of  the  assailants  were  slain.  The  spirit  of 
manhood  seems  to  have  deserted  the  breasts  of  the  males  to  centre 
in  that  of  the  women.  Indeed  the  brutal  sacrifice  of  the  Johur  whilst 
30,000  of  the  garrison  survived,  or  even  the  ten  thousand  reckoned 
bv  Tod,  di  notes  anything  but  the  spirit  of  heroes.  Undoubted  in- 
stances of  the  txallantry  of  llajpootres  are  on  record.  But  they  seem 
at  times  to  have  despaired  very  early  in  the  day.  Certainly  no  army 
of  nndiscipUnod  troops  could  have  taken  Chittore  if  manfully  defended 
by  ten  thousand  men. 
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Ohsermtiona  on  the  OeoiUgical  features  Sfe»  of  the  Country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bunnoo  and  ike  Sanatorium  of  Shaikh  Boodeen, 
—By  G.  P.  CoBTBLLO,  Ebq.,  Aeet.  Swyeon,  Qth  Jhutfab  InfmUry. 

Commmicakd  by  ih»  Pm^  AwriUairy  CemmlUM  qf  iJk«  AeiaUc  Sode^, 

[Reuived,  im  FOrvaiy,  1864.] 

The  Bunnoo  Valley  is  surrounded  by  hills  on  every  side — on  the 
north  by  the  hills  of  the  Caubul  Kheye  Wuzeerees  which  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Sooliinan  range,  on  the  south  by  the  Batannce  range : 
on  the  east  by  the  Khaittuck  hills ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Soolimaa 
range.  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  geological  inibnnatioii  xegaiding 
the  Canbnl  Kheye  hills.  The  Batannee  hills  strike  off  at  an  acute 
angle  from  the  Sooliman  range  on  the  west,  proceed  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  Peyzoo ;  and  then  run  eastwards 
across  the  Murwut  Valley  ;  and  terminate  by  sloping  off  towards  the 
Indus  at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Koorum  below  £san 
KheyL  The  portion  of  the  range  next  to  the  Sooliman  hills  is  called 
the  Peyioo  hiUs,  which  terminate  at  Peysoo.  The  next  portion  is 
called  Shaikh  Boodeen,  which  is  about  6  miles  in  length,  and  tenni- 
nates  in  sand  [sandstone  F]  hills  (the  highest  of  which  is  about  1200 
feet  above  the  plain  below,)  which  form  the  termination  of  the  whole 
range.  * 

The  Peyzoo  hills  are  irregular,  wavy,  sand  [sandstone  ?]  hills  with 
two  passes  through  them — the  hnt,  next  the  Sooliman  range,  being 
called  the  Baenderra;  the.  second  the  Peysoo  pass^  I  have  not 
obtained  any  foesils  from  these  hills.  Each  pass  is  inteneeted  by 
numerous  nullahs. 

Shsikh  Boodeen  is  about  4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  little  hill  stiition  on  its  summit  is  tlie  frontier  Sanatorium,  The 
general  dip  of  the  strata  is  towards  the  nortli,  and  their  strike  from  east 
to  west.  TliQ  angle  which  the  dip  forms  with  the  horizon  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  right  angle.  The  upper  portion  of  the  hills  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  limestone,  which  very  often  is  stained  red  and  yellow 
by  peroxide  and  Insulphuret  [?]  of  Iron.  Lower  down  the  hill,  there  is 
more  elaystone  mixed  with  blocks  of  limestone ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  wo  meet  with  the  low  sand  [sandstone  ?]  hills  continued  from  the 
Peyzoo  range.  This  lowermost  i>ortion  of  the  hill,  is  in  many  places 
covered  with  the  debris  oi  the  higher  parts,  in  the  form  of  broken  rocks 
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and  fimemlzed  with  sulphur  [?];  thwismottfemvloil^onihe  Agmin* 
Kheyl  sde.  The  Hmeitoae  tbove-memtioiied  afibrds  very  good  quick 
lime  for  hoilding ;  and  the  stone  itaelf  is  also  ▼©ry  useful  for  the 

Mme  purpose.  The  water  found  in  springs  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill 
Im  a  strong  chalybeate  taste.  Hitherto  no  springs  of  any  consequence 
hftTe  been  discovered  on  the  hill  higher  up  ;  but  search  is  beisg 
made  for  theoL  The  principal  fosaila  (shells)  found  about  the  tunmdi 
of  the  hill  are  Bekmnites,  Cardiums,  Echini,  and  Peotana ;  also 
l^nrilitBa,  one  or  two  ipeeimens  being  in  Gapt.  Urmston's  coUeotion 
i4neh  he  hae  fbnned  at  Iiahore. 

This  portion  of  the  hilL  would  therefore  seem  to  belong  to  the 
"  Upper  Chalk." 

On  the  Tory  lowormoBt  portion  of  the  southern  face,  I  have  found  % 
few  speeimena  of  »  F^atm  resembling  Uie  Fwtm  Jaoobmm,  The  next 
portion  of  this  rsngef  ia  composed  of  sandstone  hilla,  which  are  disposed 
in  parallel  ridgea  running  from  north  to  aouth.  The  highest  ridge  is 
■boot  Uie  centre  of  this  portion  of  the  range,  the  ridges  on  each  side 
sloping  oflT,  on  one  side,  towards  Sliaikh  Boodeen,  and  on  the  other  to- 
wards the  Indus.  From  these  hills,  I  have  obtained  portions  of  heads, 
teeih,  tusksy  Tertehrs,  and  limbs  of  Mammalian  animals.  Amongst 
tiiflse^  I  may  mentiOQ  the  head  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  and  other 
apeoiea  of  Elephant.  I  have  forwarded  a  number  of  tiiese  to  the 
tahore  Exhibition ;  and  aa  thef  are  afterwards  to  be  made  over  to 
Captain  Stubbs,  Offg.  Sec.,  Punjaub  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  Asiatic 
i^ociety  of  Bengal,  1  don't  wish  to  make  any  special  reference  to 
any  of  them,  until  I  know  how  fai-  I  have  been  correct  in  naming 
ihem.  This  terminal  portion  of  the  Batannee  hills  would,  (on  account 
of  the  oceuifence  in  them  ti  Ibssil  speoea  of  the  Elephant  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Tertiary  formation. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Khattuck  hills.  All  I  know  of  the 
^oliman  hills,  is  that  the  Wuzeeres  find  quantities  of  lignite  and 
pyrites  in  them. 

The  Bunnoo  Yalkj  appears  to  be  composed  of  modem  aUuvium.  I 
^ve  observed  several  vertical  sections  of  the  soil-HMmie  of  them  being 
from  20  to  40  foet  in  depth.  In  all  caaes»  the  sections  have  been 

•  The  northern  aide, 
t  HitisniMH) 
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in  the  oonglomente  being  rounded.  In  iheie  kyen  epeciee  of  Pala* 
dina»  Flenorbisy  Idmnesy  Ao.  are  found.  The  Kooram  river  enters 
the  veUey  at  ita  northern  ertramily  throogh  the  Gambol  Eheyl  Wu* 
seeree  Ufls ;  the  Gombelah  through  tiie  same  hilk,  bat  more  to  €kt» 

west.  The  latter  unites  with  the  former  below  Lukkie,  and  tho 
.  Koorum  thus  enlarged,  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Indus  below 
£8au  Kheyl.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Bonnoo  Valley  was  once 
a  lake ;  and  that  the  two  rivers  were  the  feeders  of  this  lake  ;  which 
probably,  finally  became  emptied  by  the  water  gradoally  cutting  ita 
way  through  the  paaa  in  the  KhattudL  hilla,  through  whidi  tho 
KoorumiMMrrunatojoin  the  Indus.  Between  the  southsniihoe  of  the 
sandstone  hills,  (to  the  east  of  Shaikh  Boodeen),and  the  Indus  is  another 
range  called  the  Betote  range ;  and  the  intervening  valley  is  called 
the  Ljigee  Valley,  f\t  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  village  of  Punnialla. 

This  Betote  range  appears  to  bo  of  the  same  composition  as  Shaikh 
Boodeen ;  at  ita  upper  portion  at  all  events.  From  this  upper  portion, 
good  limestone  ia  also  procured,  and  fossils  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the 
-upper  portiona  of  Shaikh  Boodeen  are  I  beUeve,  found  onit.  From  the 
middle  and  lower  portions  the  following  fossQ  shells  have  been  procured 
— a  good  number  by  myself: — Inoceramus  sulcatum,  Lima  CanliiformiHf 
JProducta  horrida,  Fruihicta  semireticuJata^  Spirifer  striata,  Calceola 
wandalina,  Uncites  gr^phujs ;  and  fossil  Corals — St/ringa^ra  ramm' 
iOMfUkdlModendron  irregulars*  These  fossils  with  some  othen,  are 
among  those  whieh  will  be  made  over  to  Ciqptain  Stubbs,  B.  H.  A. 

*  The  author  is  responjsible  for  those  and  other  idontificationa. — £os. 
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JExtraet  from  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Sttrve^  of  India  dwring  the  year  1862^.— MsQor  J.  T. 
Wauobb,  B.  £.  SuperimendetU  Q.  T.  Swrvey. 

[Received  100^  November,  1868.] 

In  accordance  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  I  proceeded, 
m  the  autumn  of  1862,  with  the  officers  and  assistants  marginally 
dfltaOedy*  to  Vizagapatam  to  maaraie  a  fiase  lane.  Viwagapatam  ia 
aitoated  neaily  on  the  aame  parallel  of  latitude  as  Bombay ;  and  is 
the  point  where  the  Bombay  Longitudinal  Series,  when  extended 
eastwards  to  the  Madras  Coast,  will  terminate.  This  series  of  tri* 
angl(^  w-ill  form,  with  the  Great  Arc  Meridional,  the  Calcutta  Longi- 
tudinal, and  the  Coast  Series,  a  vast  quadrilateral  figure,  circumscribing 
the  Meridional  Series  of  triangles  which  are  required  as  a  haaia  for 
the  interior  topognphieal  detaila.  Base  Jmrn  had  been  measured 
several  yean  ago,  by  Colonel  EYerest^  at  Beder,  Seroiy,  and  Calouttay 
the  S.  W.,  N.  W.,  and  N.  £.  anglea  of  this  qnadrilateral.  One 
more  Base  Line  remained  to  be  measored ,  which,  for  eon«derationB  of 
gymmetry,  it  was  desirable  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Vizagapatam. 

Captain  Bascvi,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Series,  being 
located  at  Vizagapatam,  was  directed  to  select  the  site.  After  several 
trials,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  straight  line,  several  miles 
m  lengthy  so  aa  to  avoid  the  nnmeroua  inigation  tanks  with  which 
this  district  is  stodded,  he  eventually  sooeeeded  in  finding  a  snitaUe 
Ifaie,  on  the  nndulating  plain  between  the  Military  ststions  of  Yismga- 
patum  and  Vizianagram,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  port  of  Binilipatam.  The  ground  was  chosen  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season  of  1862,  when  trenches  were  dug 
to  carry  away  the  expected  rain  fall  during  the  monsoon,  and  every 
pieeaatum  was  taken  to  keep  the  line  dry.  But  when  Captain  Basevi 
took  the  field  early  in  October,  he  firand  that  the  rains  had  been  so 
heavy,  that  the  sitRoonding  tanks  had  been  oonTerted  into  lakes,  and 
the  line  lay  snbmeiged  nnder  a  sheet  of  water,  in  some  parts  ss  much 
as  sixteen  feet  deep.  By  great  exertions  the  water  was  drained  off 
into  adjoininfr  ravines.  A  portion  of  the  line  was  ready  lor  measuring 
on  my  arrival  in  December,  and  the  remainder  had  become  fairly  dried 
by  the  time  it  was  reached,  in  the  course  of  measurement* 

•  Xews.  Hemiesqr,  Taykr^  GampbeU,  Wood|  Burt  and  Mitoliell. 
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The  apparatus  employed,  consisted  of  a  set  of  CompcnBating 
Ban  and  MiciosoopeB»  on  the  principle  of  thcee  designed  bjr  Colonel 
Colby,  for  the  Ordnance  Snrvey  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
conatmcted  nnder  the  anperintendence  of  Colonel  ETerest,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  out  to  India  in  1882.  This  apparatus  has  been 
employed  in  measuring  three  Base  Lines  on  the  Great  Arc,  two  at  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  Calcutta  Mtridional  Series,  and 
two  at  the  extremities  of  the  Indus  Series.  The  length  of  these  bases 
has,  in  each  instance,  been  determined  in  terms  of  ten  foot  Standaid 
Bar  A,  tiie  unit  of  measore  of  the  Indian  Sar¥ej. 

At  the  time  this  Standard  was  constructed,  it  was  believed  that 
tiie  length  of  a  well  made  iron  bar,  supported  bj  roUets  at  its  point* 
of  least  flexure,  might  be  considered  invariable  for  any  given  tempera- 
ture. But,  of  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
doubt  the  invariability  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed.  Series  of 
comparisons  made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  show  there  is  much  proba- 
bility that  the  texture  of  an  iron  bar  changes  gradnallj  in  the  coone 
of  yeais;  for  the  fiKstors  of  eiqiansion  obtained  from  gronps  of  oom- 
parisons  made  at  intervals  a  few  years  i^art,  difibr  fhmi  each  other  by 
larger  quantities  than  are  due  to  errors  of  observation.  It  is  prefer- 
able, therefore,  to  employ  several  Standards,  constructed  of  different 
metals,  rather  than  to  trust  to  the  integrity  of  a  single  bar. 

To  ascertain  whether  our  Standard  has  altered  in  length,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remeasnve  the  whole,  or  part,  of  one  of  the 
Base  lanes  which  were  first  measmed  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bar 
fipom  Enghuid.  I  wished  to  obtmn  some  lig^t  on  this  snbject,  by 
MMasoring  certain  short  sectbns  of  the  Csleutta  Bsse  Line,  the 
extremities  of  which  were  originally  indicated  by  permanent  marks* 
But,  on  examining  the  positions  of  the  section  markstoncs,  1  found 
that,  though  concealed  from  view,  there  had  been  a  regular  thorough- 
fere  over  them,  for  many  years,  of  carts  and  elephants,  as  well  as  foot 
passeogeis;  oooseqiMntly,  they  must,  in  all  piobabiUfy,  have  been 
distaibed,  and  th^  cannot  be  safely  refeiied  to,  to  decide  so  delicate 
a  matter  as  the  constancy  of  the  Standard. 

Disappointed  at  being  baffled  in  my  eflbrts  to  investigate  thia 
matter  by  any  simpler  and  shorter  process  than  the  remeasurement  of 
a  whole  Base  Line,  I  determined  to  nuirk  the  intennediate  section 
stations  of  the  Vizagapatam  Base  as  permaneniiy  as  Uie  extrwnitieii 
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in  oidff  Unt  my  futon  enquiiy  x^gaidiog  the  length  of  the  Stendaid, 
it  the  time  of  the  meMoieaient  of  this  Baie  Lme,  mey  he  oondnoted 
intfaout  greater  Ukbonr  than  tiie  meaenrement  of  a  ahort  section. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  the  g^eatent  living  authorities 
on  scientific  matters,  that  "the  ends  of  a  base  line  should  be  guarded 
with  religious  veneration."  In  this  country  they  are  liable  to  be 
fiewed  with  mingled  cupidity  and  dzead;  the  natives  Bometimee 
ftaoy  that  money  ia  hnried  below,  or  th^  anpentitioualy  fear  that  the 
Engltahman'a  mafk  will  eaat  a  apell  over  the  aunoonding  diatrict.  In 
either  eaae,  the  mark  ia  liable  to  he  destroyed,  as  has  already  happened 
at  the  Seronj  Base  Line.*  To  ensure  the  protection  of  the  cuds  of 
the  Vizagapatam  Base,  I  liave  had  substantial  domes  of  cut  stone 
masonry  built  over  them,  without  any  openings,  so  that,  before  the 
marks  can  be  reached,  the  domes  must  be  pulled  down,  which  will  be 
ao  laborions,  that  the  Police  ahould  be  able  to  hear  of  and  anest  the 
perpetratori,  before  they  have  had  time  to  harm  the  .marks. 

Captain  Basevi,  and  the  Aasiatants  of  the  Coast  Seriee  Party, 
shared  in  the  meiaurement  of  the  Base  Line,  which  oocnpied  about 
two  months.  The  length  of  the  line  i^;  six  and  a  half  miles.  It  was 
divided  into  three  veriticatoiy  sections,  which  were  subsequently 
checked  by  two  scries  of  triangles,  one  on  each  flank  of  the  base,  to 
test  the  measure  of  each  section  against  the  others.  These  tests  were 
BataafibetoEy ;  for  the  extreme  difference  between  the  measnred  length 
of  the  whole  base,  and  its  oompnted  length  by  triangulation  firom 
either  Mction,  has  been  found  to  be  one  inoh.  The  comparison  of  the 
measured  length,  with  the  computed  value  brought  down  hy  triangu- 
lation Irom  the  Calcutta  Base  Line,  is  singularly  satisfactory,  for  the 
error  of  the  computed  value  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  though  the 
triangulation  embraces  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  milesy 

*  On  this  subject,  tho  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  hy  Colonel  Sir 
George  Everest,  C.  B.,  to  the  Presideut  and  Council  of  the  liuyal  bociuty,  dated 
8th  April,  1861 

**  The  natives  of  India  have  a  habil^  pecoliar  to  hnman  beings  in  that  stato 
of  society,  of  attributing  supernatural  and  miraculons  powers  to  our  inatru- 
menUi,  and  the  sites  which  have  been  occupied  by  them.  In  casea  of  dealli,  or 
any  other  natural  viaitations^  they  often  oCfer  up  prayers  to  those  sites,  aud  if  the 
object  of  their  prnyers  bo  not  rom  cflod,  they  proceed  to  all  sorts  of  acts  of 
destrnction  and  indi^ty  towards  them;  nay,  aa  in  all  caacs  where^  it  woa 
praoticmblo,  my  skatMm  marks  were  engraved  on  (he  adid  rook  in  tiUt,  they 
have  been  known  to  proceed  in  bodies,  armed  with  heavy  aledge  hammfffB,  ain 
beat  out  emy  ?esMge  of  the  engrafiag." 
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much  of  it  panmg  over  flat  plahis,  wlueh  aie  oomed  wHib  dense 
fof6it  and  jungle,  and  Teiy  diificalt  to  woik  througlL 
On  tlie  oompletion  of  the  Base  Line,  Captain  Bra&M  was  depot- 

ed  to  connect  it  with  the  principal  triangles  of  the  Coast  Series, 
and  to  execute  the  verificatory  triangulation  between  the  sections. 
Meanwhile,  Captain  Basevi  proceeded,  by  my  instructions,  to  make  a 
xeotmnoisance  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Bajah  of  Jeypore. 

It  ia  a  iripgnKT  iaot  that,  in  the  vioinity  of  the  British  atar- 
tiona  of  Yizagapatam  and  Vudanagram,  and  within  sixty  miles  of  % 
coast  which  has  heen  frequented  by  British  traden  for  npwaids  of  * 
century,  there  is  an  eztensire  tract  of  conntry,  subject  to  n  friendly 
Kajah,  of  which  less  is  knovvni,  tlian  of  districts  occupied  by  hostile 
tribes,  along  the  frontier  of  our  recently  acquired  Punjab  Provinces. 
A  glance  at  any  map  of  the  Madras  Presidency  reveals  a  great  blank 
in  our  ge(^n^hical  knowledge,  in  the  tract  of  country  which  lies 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  Korth*£ast  of  the  Qodavery  river.  Its 
deadly  leputation  appears  to  haye  been  a  bar  alike  to  the  eiplorationa 
of  the  carious  and  scientific,  and  to  the  visits  of  sportnnen.  No 
regular  survey  of  it  has  ever  been  attempted ;  the  few  places  given  in 
the  map  8(  em  to  have  been  obtained  from  native  information,  for 
they  are  generally  exceedingly  erroneous. 

A  reconnoisance  of  this  tract  was  required  for  our  own  opera- 
tions, in  the  extension  of  the  Boiofibay  Longitudinal  Series  to  Yizaga- 
pstsm.  As  any  mliable  information  regarding  lands  so  litUe  known 
might  be  expected  to  be  of  much  value  and  general  interest,  I  was 
much  gratified  when  Captsin  Basevi  Tolunteered  to  reconnoitre  this 
terra  incognita ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  but  fed  appre- 
hensive tor  his  safety  in  a  country  so  deadly,  for  liis  route  would  have 
to  pass  through  dense  jungle,  in  which  it  would  be  neces^sary  lor  him 
to  picserve  his  reckoning  by  the  troublesome  process  of  traversiug ; 
which,  under  such  obeumstances,  is  vay  kborioos,  and  entails  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  greater  part  of  each  day's  march  on  foot. 
The  inevitable  exposure  to  be  thus  undeigone  is  vefy  great,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  when  the  district  to  be  traversed  is  known  to  be 
cxcetnlingly  feverish  and  unhealthy,  no  small  amount  of  courage  is 
needed,  to  prompt  a  man  to  volunteer  for  such  a  task. 

Captain  Basevi  took  with  liira  one  Eui*oi>e;iu  Assistant,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  a  few  natives.  He,  himself|  fiortunately  escaped  with  a 
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■light  atiMk  of  ibrer,  but  Mr.  0*Nein  miiferad  wrerely,  and  has  not 
jet  raooTcred,  and  the  natiTaa  of  the  party  were  alto,  more  or  Im, 
iDcapaeitated  hj  fefer,  lo  that  hut  for  the  aasiataiice  aflbided  hy  the 

Kiijah  of  Jeyp<3re,  the  operations  would  have  been  stopped  almost  at 
their  very  commencement.  Tlie  results  are,  a  ^ood  preliminary  map 
of  Jey]>ore.  which  lias  been  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor  General,  to  be 
lithographed  and  poblUhed ;  a  report  by  Captain  Basevi,  giving  detaib 
of  his  loute^  and  a  general  deioription  of  the  cmintrjr ;  several  valuable 
astrooonucal  determinations  of  latitndea  and  longitudes,  and  baro- 
metrical determinations  of  heights ;  also  memoranda  of  various  other 
itmtes,  the  details  of  which  were  obtained  from  native  information. 
In  coiif»ideration  of  the  threat  value  of  Cajitain  Basevi's  services,  h© 
has  been  pcniiitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  on  lurlough  for  one  year, 
during  which  his  appointment  will  be  kept  open  for  him. 

During  the  summer  of  1862,  the  field  Season  of  the  g^limw 
Survey  Ftofy,  the  triangnlation  made  great  progress  to  the  east  of 
Ijeh,  and  stations  were  fixed  on  the  Chmese  Fronto,  from  which  a 
number  of  pealn  in  Tartary  were  determined.  Some  of  these  were 
more  than  one  liundred  miles  distant,  and  will  materially  aid  in  the 
construction,  from  native  infonnation,  of  maps  of  districts  into  which 
the  survejon  will  probably  be  unable  to  penetrate.  Several  of  the 
stations  observed  £rom  were  over  20,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  visited  one  peak  of  a  height  of  no  less  than  21,073 
feet,  but,  owing  to  a  very  heavy  fell  of  snow,  was  unable  to  observe 
from  it. 

A  gr«'at  many  points  were  fixed  in  the  Pangkong  district.  The 
whole  of  Ai<tor  waa  triangulated,  aad  several  peaks  were  fixed  to 
the  north  of  Gilgit;  none  of  these  were  of  any  great  height,  the 
highest  being  only  a  little  over  19,000  feet.  The  natural  difficulties 
of  the  country  were  at  first  much  enhanced  by  bad  weather,  which 
came  on  with  the  heavy  rains  in  tiie  southern  and  outer  Himalayan 
Bangea.  Notwithstanding  these  ciicumstanoes  the  out-turn  of  work 
has  been  good,  and  the  general  progress  very  eatisfactorv,  the  total 
area  of  the  triangnlation  being  about  10,500  scjuare  miles,  and  of 
topography  10,400  square  milo8,  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to  the 
inch. 

The  topographical  operations  made  good  progress,  though  not 
so  great  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  all  the  assistants  retained 
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tbeir  health.   TTofortiiiiatelj  two  of  them,  on  entering  the  higher 

ranges,  broke  down  completely,  and  a  tliird  had  to  leave  off  work 
early  in  the  season.  The  ground  sketched  was  generally  very  elevated 
and  barren,  the  Surveyor's  chief  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  <^ 
piOTiBionB  i^nd  firewood,  and  sometimeB  even  of  fresh  water.  The 
pboe  table  eketchea  required  for  the  map  of  Little  Tibet  have  been 
completed,  and  lodged  in  the  Head-Qnarten  Office  at  Dchra.  A 
glaoier,  about  twenty  nules  in  length,  was  diMovered  by  Mr.  Byall  at 
the  head  of  the  Nnhra  Valley.  Some  large  glaciers  were  also  found 
•       in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nanga  Parbat. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  testimony  which  is  borne  by  Captain  Mont- 
goraerie,  to  the  great  zeal  with  which  these  arduous  Survey  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  by  all  the  assistanta  under  his  orders. 
The  good  fintone  of  success  has  hitherto  attended  all  undertakings 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  this  officer. 

There  is  much  reason  to  expect  that,  if  the  snows  are  not  un- 
usually heavy,  and  if  most  of  the  Surveyors  keep  in  good  health,  tlie 
remainder  of  the  country  to  be  surveyed  in  and  around  Kaslimir  and 
Ladak,  will  be  completed  during  the  next  field  season.  Captain 
Montgomerie  has  made  every  effort  to  persuade  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir  to  aUow  one  of  our  Surveyors  to  go  to  Gilgit,  and  has 
obtained  a  half  promise  to  this  effbet.  Posnbly  the  fear  of  hdng 
called  to  account,  should  any  harm  happen  to  a  European  in  his  terri* 
tones,  causes  the  Maharajah  to  hesitate  to  sanction  an  undertaking 
which  niif^ht  be  somewhat  perilous,  lie  informed  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie that,  during  the  late  winter,  his  troops  in  (lilgit  had  been 
sleeping ;  no  exacter  information  could  be  elicited  than  what  is  suggested 
by  this  metaphor.  If,  as  Captain  Montgomerie  thinks  likely,  tha 
•leep  was  that  which  knows  no  waking,  the  Sikh  ganison  of  the 
Mahanyah  must  have  been  massacred  by  the  lull  tribes,  in  whidi  case 
there  is  little  hope  of  our  Surveyors  being  soon  able  to  penetrate  into 
Gilgit. 

The  Eastern  Frontier  Party,  under  the  charsxe  of  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
Chief  Civil  Assistant,  has  been  employed,  throughout  the  Field  Season, 
in  Indbpendent  Tipperah.  At  the  end  of  the  preceding  season  this 
triangulation  had  reached  a  point  to  the  South  of  Cherra  Poonjee,  on 
the  confines  of  Tipperah,  where  the  British  Boundary  retrogrades 
Westward  to  a  considetable  distance,  so  tiiat  the  triangulation  would 
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have  had  to  make  an  ezteDsiTe  dicuit,  in  iti  onward  progress  to 
CluMigong,  had  the  operations  been  required  to  be  kept  within  the 
British  Boundaiy.  Fortunately,  Mr.  BucUand,  the  Commissioner  of 
Chittagong,  had  sufficient  influenee  with  the  Maharajah  of  Tipperah 
"to  induce  him  to  consent  to  our  operations  being  cai'ricd  across  his 
territory,  on  the  direct  line  to  ChittajronGr. 

Mr.  Lane  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Agartolla,  the 
chief  tovm  of  Tipperah,  where  the  Maharajah  resides ;  and  there  he 
•uooeeded  in  securing  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  the  Prince  and 
his  Court  to  aa  extent  to  justify  the  expectation;  which  was  aubse* 
quently  realised,  of  obtaining  their  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation. 
Mr.  Lane  deserves  much  credit  for  the  tact  he  has  displayed  in  culti- 
vating amicable  relations  with  tlie  barbarous  races  that  inhabit  the 
hill  country  of  Tipperah,  who  have  long  been  a  terror  to  the  industri- 
OQs  population  of  the  plains  within  the  British  Frontier.  Mr.  Lane 
has  sent  a  Taluable  report  on  the  portion  of  Independent  Tipperah 
trmyened  by  himself  and  Assistants  during  the  past  Field  Season,  from 
which  extracts  will  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  Report.* 

•  The  duty  of  select m'^  stations  for  tho  Triang^ulati'on  devolved  on  Mr. 
Boannrode,  than  whom  the  party  could  not  have  had  a  better  pioueor.  Tho 
foIJowing  simple  narrattre  of  his  operations  is  eztmoted  firom  his  letters ; — 
"When  tho  Kookies  were  s^prized  of  my  arrival  at  Heara,  they  naturally 
concluded  that  I  had  corae  t-o  apprehend  and  i)UiiiHli  thein  tor  the  robberies  and 
iiiiirderd  they  had  perpetrated  ou  oui*  frontier.  They  hid  themselves  in  the 
jungles,  and  left  their  viUages.  With  mnch  persuasion  the  fiigah's  people 
brwupht  thom  to  my  camp.  They  watched  all  my  proceed  in  f.'s,  and  asked  me 
no  end  of  questions.  1  always  keep  a  man  near  me  to  inteqiret,  and  I  answer 
every  question  they  put  me ;  all  seem  satisfied  with  my  answers,  and  the 
confidence  I  place  hi  them.  Of  course  my  morementH  are  !«luw,  booaose  mj 
work  has  tVjc  greatest  ditlicnlties  to  cont<'nd  witii ;  tlu?  iidial)ilantrt  mnst  be 
conciliated,  the  site  to  be  lixed  upou  must  be  traced  and  found,  and  cleared  of 
jungle.  To  fix  on  sites  at  all  in  this  dense  and  almost  nninhabited  forest,  in 
which  the  sun  can  seldom  be  seen,  is  a  i'eut  any  man  may  be  proud  of,  especi* 
ally  when  tho  inhabitants  try  to  mi><Iead.  I  hope  to  ^et  on  fa">t«'r,  when  I  divest 
the  minds  of  these  savages  of  all  suspicion.  1  am  all  day  lung  climbing  or 
desoending  hilla,  or  wading  throogh  water.  Wild  elephanti  and  bnflkloee  are 
numerous,  and  may  be  come  upon  Ruddetdy,  whi  n  wa  lin^'  through  tho  water- 
courses. Whenever  you  see  a  baml>oo  signal,  avoid  the  direction  it  points  to, 
because  an  unerring  arrow  is  placed  thero,  with  a  bow  strong  enough  to  give  aa 
elephant  his  death  blow.  The  Kooides  think  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drink* 
ing.  Feeding  them  occasionally  is  a  p<M>d  j)lan,  and  tlu-y  would  l)t'COTne  very 
much  attached  to  yon,  and  follow  you  like  dogs,  and,  uo  doubt,  prove  faiihi'ul, 
and  work  well,  if  well  fed.  Last  year  I  had  to  deal  with  the  Nagas  and 
Kookies  of  CHc>iar,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Manipoor  frontier.  They  are  the 
fame  filthy,  naked  8a^^lges  as  their  brethren  in  Independent  Tipperah.  They 
frequently  enquired  whether  I  knew  of  Captain  Guthrie,  who  made  the  road 
from  Oaehar  to  Maaipnr,  over  the  hills,  and  they  said  he  was  the  best  sahib 
they  had  ever  met  with,  and  gave  them  buffalf»os,  cows,  pigs,  and  goatetosal 
daily,  and  grog  to  drink,  so  that,  even  now,  they  think  of  his  feasts. 
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'V\\M  East  Calcutta  Longitudinal  Scries  Party  was  formed  on 
the  Iflt  September,  1862»  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
ThnflUer.  The  object  of  thu  Series  is  to  beoome  the  bans  for  the 
anrveys  of  the  dittricte  of  Naddeah,  JeisoFe,  and  on,  vid  ])aoca»  to 
the  Eastern  Frontier,  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  sKgbtly  North  of 
Calcutta,  The  publication  of  the  sheets  of  tlie  Indian  Atla;*,  which 
embrace  tliese  districts,  has  long  been  delayed  for  want  of  this  tri- 
angulation. 

The  party  proceeded  from  Dehra  Doon,  by  steamer  and  railway, 
to  Calcutta^  where  they  took  the  field  in  KoTember,  on  the  tennina- 
^on  of  the  rainy  season.  Operations  were  oommenoed  at  Chinsnrahy 
on  a  side  of  the  Calcutta  Meridional  Series.   Much  assistance  was 

derived  from  a  carefully  executed  Map,  prepare<l  in  the  Surveyor 
General's  office,  by  which  Lieutenant  Thuillicr  wius  enal)led  to  lay  out 
his  lines  so  as  to  pass  through  a  minimum  amount  of  property,  in 
working  through  forests  and  jungle,  it  is  usual,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  cut  a  naiTow  glade,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  through  all  inter- 
mediate obstacles,  in  the  direction  of  the  required  station ;  when  this 

"I  mast  notice  ono  pcciiUnrity  among  the  Kookics.  Tliey  all  assemble  from 
rifljoining  villages  of  the  siinio  tribe,  aud  perform  the  work  allotti  d  to  thi  tn,  and 
tjliuro  the  hire.  If  you  want  twenty  men  from  a  villa^^e,  aiul  there  aro  auiy  iu 
that  Tillagei  all  will  come,  whether  yon  wish  it  or  not.  If  they  have  to  eat 
jungle,  thoy  will  nil  do  it  ;  if  tlipy  nre  to  carry  londn,  thry  will  divide  the  twenty 
iaeds  into  sixty,  and  each  muu  will  carry  soraethiug.  Unc  man  will  never  act  m 
Wk  guide,  or  do  aoy  work  singly  ;  he  miut  have  a  com^nion,  and  both  must  be 
paid*  I  have  tried  to  break  throagh  this  habit^  bnt  have  been  told  that»  if  all 
are  not  allowe<l  to  work,  they  will  not  como  at  all.  Ono  niiglit  suppose  that 
sixty  men  would  finish  the  work  booiht  than  twenty,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
ihey  eat  three  times  a  day,  will  not  begin  work  before  nine,  thej  work  until 

twelve,  and  then  wiilk  ofl',  willioiit  unkini,'  or  tolling  anybody.  They  n-inain 
away  two  hoora,  cooking  and  eating,  and  then  return  and  N\ork  till  un  hour 
before  sontet  During  the  working  hours,  some  are  smokiug,  some  making 
drinking  mugs  from  the  bamboo,  and  otheri^  amusiug  themselves;  half  are  tiina 
Ooenpied,  wliile  the  remainder  are  workiii;;,  and  then  tliey  change  about,  and 
those  who  are  reliovud  suu>ke,  making  drinkmg  ntugs,  walking  sticks,  or  oiher* 
wise  amnse  themeelves.  The  Rajah's  agents  have  no  control  over  them,  and 
they  do  not  always  obey  their  own  Sirdars 

A  Kossyah  coolie  is  really  worth  four  Kookies.  When  a  Kossyah  carrier  a 
light  load,  or  is  laiyi  he  is  called  a  Kookie  by  his  companions,  which  anuoya 
him  so  that  he  will  carry  the  heaviest  load,  or  took  np  his  aloevee,  and  work  in 
right  e-ood  eani'^flt.  I  attribute  the  KtM)kie's  want  «)f  energv  aud  inability  to 
carry  loads  to  the  excessive  use  of  spirits,  which  are  distilled  in  every  hot^  and 
partaken  freely  by  every  membsr  of  the  fhmily.  There  are  many  GhkiAi  among 
the  Kookies  in  the  Tippenili  Raj.  Thi  H(»  art<  iJl  called  llajalis  ;  they  have  their 
"Wtizeers,  Naxirs,  and  fciinlars,  and  a  number  of  sen-ants  of  hotli  soxes.  Tho 
Kuokies  have  no  written  language.  The  Kajuhs  never  piiy  vuits,  even  to  the 
Hahanvah,  and  their  Wnseera  and  Naaiis  sn  seat  to  the  Coort  only  on  veiy 
important  ocoMione  '* 
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trial  fine  bas  been  oarried  over  a  dutanoe  of  eight  to  ten  mike,  the 
gnmnd  beyond  is  carefoUy  xeeonnoitered  for  a  auitaUe  site,  to  which 
a  fine  is  ent  from  a  oonTenient  point  in  the  trial  fine ;  thus  two  ddea 

and  the  iiK-luded  angle  of  a  triangle  are  given,  with  which  data  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  direct  line  hetween  the  two  stations,  which  is 
theD  cleared  to  obtain  mutual  visibility.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
valuable  nature  of  the  property  through  which  the  triangles  were 
earned,  it  was  necessary  to  ran  a  traverse  along  each  line,  with  numer- 
OQS  intermediate  bends,  to  ardd  houses  and  orchards.  In  clearing 
the  final  line,  great  cantion  was  requisite  to  prevent  any  tree  from 
being  cut  down  needlessly,  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  Bengal, 
where  every  tree  i«  more  or  less  valuable,  and  haa  to  be  paid  for. 
TheiMi  circumstances  greatly  increased  the  laoour  of  tlie  preliminary 
operations,  and  protracted  them  over  a  longer  period  than  is  usual. 

Further  delay  was  caused  in  building  the  principal  stations.  These 
are  nsoaUy,  towers,  with  »  central  pillar,  four  feet  in  diameter,  of 
bunt  brick  and  Ume  masonry,  fcumranded  by  a  platform  of  nnbumt 
bricks  and  mud,  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  square,  the  whole  raised  to  a 
height  of  twenty  to  forty  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overlooked.    Tlii-^  structure  lias  been  ad()})ted  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  and  the  rapidity  witii  which  it  can  be  constructed;  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  fdur  our  requirements.   But  it 
appears  to  be  inapplicable  for  the  rainy  and  moist  climate  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  where  nnbnrat  bricks  rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  drying 
adBdently  to  be  safely  used,  in  raising  a  structure  of  such  necessarily 
large  dimensions.    At  one  of  Lieutenant  Thuillier's  stations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  damp  materials  in  the  unbunit  brick 
work,  and  constant  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  iluring  the  coDstruction, 
the  building  gave  way,  under  the  weight  of  the  iustruments  and 
ofaaervatory  tent.   Fortunately,  the  large  Theodolite  was  packed  in 
ita  case,  and  receiTcd  no  iigory,  but  the  season  was  too  Ua  advanced 
for  the  tower  to  be  rebuilt  before  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  and 
as  tiie  mishap  occurred  in  the  first  polygon  of  the  principal  triangula- 
tion,  and  there  were  no  more  towers  ready  in  advance,  the  out  tuni  of 
work,  as  mea'^ured  by  the  area  triangulated,  is  unusually  small,  though 
much  valuable  experience  has  been  gained,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  there  will  be  a  full  out-turn  of  work  next  season.  The 
design  of  the  tower  stations  will  have  to  be  altered  to  suit  the  cfimate 
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of  EaAtem  Bengal ;  in  lieu  of  the  present  solid  mass  of  earthwork,  it 
will  be  neceaeaiy  to  build  a  mtfloniy  wall  acoimd  tbe  oentnl  piUar,  to 
mpport  the  observer's  platform. 

The  Bahoon  Meridional  Series,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr. 
H.  Keelan,  First  Assistant  O.  T.  Sturey,  was  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination duriiiLT  tlie  last  Field  Season,  by  being  extended  southwards 
until  it  joined  the  Great  Longitudinal  Series  of  Triangles,  coli  ect- 
ing  Calcutta  and  Karachi.  The  meridional  diatance  triangulated  is 
sixty -nine  miles,  by  thirteen  principal  triangles,  arranged  in  polygons, 
for  matoal  Terifieation,  and  covering  an  area  of  1,608  sqoaie  miles. 

This  Series  has  taken  riz  years  to  aocomplish.  It  was  commeooed 
by  Mr.  Logan,  late  First  Asristant  G.  T.  Sonrey,  bnt  has  been 
chiefly  executed  by  Mr.  Keelan.  It  is  double  throughout,  the  triangles 
being  arranged  in  sueces.'^ive  (juadrilaterals  au<l  |)i>lygons  of  remarkable 
symmetry,  its  meridional  length  is  457  miles}  the  pnnei]>al  and 
■eoondary  triangles  cover  an  area  of  28,020  square  miles.  The 
oompataiaons  and  maps  connected  therewith  will  be  completed  by 
the  lat  October,  when  the  party  will  be  tranafened  to  the  districts 
on  the  meridian  of  84*,  between  Sombnlpoor  and  the  East  Coast. 
The  total  cost  of  the  operations,  up  to  1st  October,  will  be  about 
Rupees  2,01,009,  which  gives  a  rate  of  Bupees  b-8-6,  or  about  17 
shillings  per  square  uiile. 

The  field  operations  of  the  Gurhagurh  Series,  on  the  meridiaa 
of  Umritsur,  were  brought  to  a  termination  at  the  end  of  season 
1861-62,  when  it  formed  a  junction  with  the  series  of  trianglea  on  the 
aame  meridian  which  had  been  brought  up  by  Captain  Riven  aa  fhr 
as  Ajmere,  from  the  Great  Longitudinal  Series.  By  the  1st  Ootober, 
18G2,  the  recess  coniputations  and  cluirts  were  conipleted,  anil  the 
party  was  available  for  transler  elsewliere.  This  Series  has  taken  five 
years  to  complete;  the  greater  portion  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Qeoige  Shelverton.  Its  meridional  length  ia  6d7  miles;  the  area 
ooveied  by  the  principal  and  secondary  triang^  10^006  aquare  miles ; 
the  cost,  Rupees  1,08,212,  which  gives  a  rate  of  Bupees  5-10^^  or 
about  11  shillings  ])er  square  mile. 

The  Sutlej  Series  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  from  its 
junction  with  tlie  Indus,  near  Mithunkote,  to  a  side  of  tlie  (iurhagurh 
Series  near  Fero/.epoor.  It  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of 
Jf'ield  SeaiOQ  I860-6L  by  Lieutenant  Henohely  and  waa  completed 
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teMon  by  Mr.  ShelTerton.   It  is  angle  thnragfaoot.   The  roeow 

computations  will  be  completed  by  1st  October,  when  the  party  will 
be  transferred  to  the  meridian  of  SO",  to  exec\ito  the  required  triaugu- 
latioD  between  Jubbulpore  and  Madras.  During  the  past  ifield  Season 
thetariaagwlation  extended  over  a  distance  of  112  miles,  coTeriDg  an  area 
of  1,806  square  miles.  A  very  creditable  amount  of  seoondaiy  tri« 
•Dgidation  was  also  executed.  The  total  cost  of  the  Series,  up  to  let 
October,  the  date  of  its  completion,  will  be  about  Rupees  80,743 ; 
the  total  area  covered  bv  the  transrulation  is  S,142  square  miles,  thus 
giving  a  rate  of  Rupees  9- J  4-8,  or  nearly  20  shillings  per  mile. 

The  Bombay  Party,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Haig, 
Royal  (Bombay)  Engineers,  having  completed  the  triangulation 
m  Northern  Bombay,  was  deputed  to  execute  a  series  of  triangles  to 
the  south  of  the  paralld  of  Bombay,  on  the  meridian  of  Mangalore. 
While  the  preliminary  operations  and  selection  of  stations  were  pro* 
cmlinjj,  Captain  Haig  marched  to  the  oripiin  of  the  Bombay  LoHij^i- 
tudinal  Series,  with  a  view  to  making  this  Series  double  throughout, 
by  adding  flank  stations,  so  as  to  form  polygons  in  parts  where  there 
were  only  single  triangles.  On  reaching  the  ground,  it  was  found  that 
the  ends  of  the  Beder  Base  Line  were,  fortunately,  in  good  preservation* 
Three  of  the  advanced  stations  had,  however,  been  completely  destroy* 
ed.  Captain  Haig  judiciously  determined  to  triangulate  the  Series 
anew,  as  far  west  as  the  Mangalore  meridian.  The  revision  having 
been  executed  with  a  much  superior  instrument  to  that  employed  in 
the  original  triangulation,  the  value  of  thia  portion  of  the  Bombay 
Longitudinal  Series  is  veiy  greatly  enhanced. 

Having  completed  this  revision.  Obtain  Haig  was  proceeding 
with  the  principal  triangulation  on  the  meridian  of  Mangalore,  when 
tn  untoward  accident  brouglit  his  operations  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
Tlie  large  Theodolite  was  set  up  for  observation  on  the  tower  station 
of  Palwan,  when,  without  any  previous  warning,  the  tower  gave  way 
<Mi  one  side,  caumng  the  fall  of  the  instrument  and  observatory  tent, 
whereby  the  instrument  was  so  seriously  injured  that  it  is  incapable 
of  being  again  used,  until  it  has  been  repaired  by  the  makers  in 
England.  Fortunately,  the  horizontal  circle,  tlie  most  valuable  portion, 
•ppears  to  have  escaped  injury,  but  the  vertical  circle  was  destroyed, 
*nd  the  injuries  are  such  that  the  instrument  cannot  hi;  rt^paired  in 
this  oountry.   Captain  Haig  oonvened  a  Court  of  Enquiry  to  report 
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oiiilieoifeamfltMioM;  the  prooeedings  of  the  Ooait  have  alraa^  been 
iabmittod  to  Gkivemment.  The  Oraii  eenie  to  the  opinion,  in  wfakli 
I  entirely  oonour,  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  was  occasioned  by  the 

sudden  and  unexpected  sinking  ot'  the  ground  below,  and  tliat  no 
blame  is  attributable  to  Captain  Haig,  or  any  other  person,  for  the 

mishap. 

Captain  Haig  had  already  tamed  out  a  very  excellent  seeeon's 
work,  comprinDg  thiity-two  principal  trianglet,  eo^ering  an  area  oC 
6,625  aqnare  milee,  and  extending  over  a  length  of  260  milea,  whereof 
66  appertain  to  the  Mangaloie  meridian,  and  IM  to  the  panUel  of 

Bombay. 

ft.- 

The  Spirit-Levelling  Operations  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Civil  Second  Assistant,  under  the  superintendence  o£  Lieutenant 
Thuiliier.  The  party  accompanied  me  to  Calcutta,  to  receive  th# 
neeeanry  instruotbna  regarding  the  programme  of  the  aeaeon's  oper- 
ations, which  could  not  be  decided  on  until  I  had  obtained  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  Baflway  levels  between  Calcutta  and  Agra.  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  incorporate  these  into  our  work,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  labour  and  expense  of  carrying  a  line  of  levtls  all  that  distance. 
Durini^  the  previous  Field  Season,  a  connection  had  been  made,  at  Agra, 
with  the  Jiailway  levels  brought  up  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  levels,  brought  up  ftom  the  mean  sea  level  at  Karachi. 
The  two  eets  of  results  differed  by  about  twenty-four  feet^  and  it  was 
hoped  that  all  difbrenoe  would  disappear,  on  oonnectuig  the  Bailway 
datum,  the  rite  (tf  Howiah  Bod^  with  the  mean  sea  level  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

That  level  had  already  been  closely  ascertained,  by  a  Series  of 
Tidal  Observations  taken  at  Kydd's  Dock,  and  subsequently  veriticd 
1^  others  taken  at  Kejiri,  from  the  description  of  which  {vide  foot« 
notes,  next  psge,)  it  is  evident  that  the  mean  sea  level  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  miqr  be  considered  to  be  known  to  within  a  iew  inches  of  the 
truth.  On  connecting  the  Bailway  levels  with  Kydd*s  Dock,  it  was 
found  that  there  still  remained  adifierence  of  about  twelve  feet  between 
the  Railway  and  the  Survey  height  of  Agra.  On  discussing  this  subject 
with  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Railway,  I  ascertained  that  there  were 
several  breaks  in  the  Railway  levels,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  work,  there  had  been  no  opportonify  of  preparing  a 
correct  and  true  leotioo  of  the  whole  line,  and  that  it  was  oontemplal* 
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ed  to  re-level  the  line,  as  soon  a.s  the  Enpnneers  had  leisure  to  do  so. 
I  decided,  therefore,  on  deputing  the  Levelling  Party  to  redevel  tUe 
line  of  the  Kailway,  and  oomieot  all  tho  Trigonometncal  StatUnw 
within  reach  thereof. 

Mr.  Donndly  made  good  prognis,  and  acoomplished  two  huidnd 
nd  foiity*two  miles  of  fint-olass  levelliDg,*  forty<K»ie  of  which  had  to 

•  With  nn  Assistant  lnvp]Iinj»  the  lino,  inclopendontly,  hpliitul  him,  station  by 
■totkm,  afier  the  meUuxl  deacribed  in  the  pubUahed  volume  of  Tables  of 
Hsiglita* 

Tho  following  descriptioii  of  the  connection  of  Kydd's  Dock  with  tho  mean 
sea  level  of  tho  Hay  of  Honi^l  is  taken  from  a  Heport,  datod  1st  November,  1854, 
on  the  Caloiutii  MiritliDual  8orie«,  by  Colouel  Waugh,  Survuyor-GoueraJ,  and 
Superintendent  G.  T.  8.  :— 

"  A  RtH^ister  of  tho  Tides  in  tho  River  Hoogly  is  regularly  kept  at  Kydd's 
Dockyard,  near  Calcutta,  tho  height  of  each  successive  tide  being  referred  to  a 
fixed  datam  line  or  soro,  which  is  the  bottom  or  lO]  stone  of  the  dock,  and 
therefore,  aa  object  of  invariable  character. 

"  A  transcript  of  tho  Ki'sfister  of  the  Tides  for  two  years  viz.,— from  May, 
lSi6,  to  April,  1848,  having  been  obtained  from  the  Mariuo  Department,  a 
Monthfy  AbatanMSof  Mean  TMes  waa  deduced  therefrom. 

"  The  watora  of  tho  ocean  would  maintain  a  constant  level  if  undisturbed 
by  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  La  Place  has  demonstrated  that  this  level 
k  a  mMUi  between  the  h^est  sad  lowest  state  to  which  the  tarfhoo  of  the 
ocean  is  reduced  by  the  attraction  of  ttaflSS  bodies.  This  mathematical  truth  is 
corroborated  by  observations  made  on  open  coasts,  from  which  it  results  that 
the  mean  of  high  and  low  water  fur  two  consecutive  tides  represents,  very 
aeaily,  the  level  of  the  eea,  and  that  the  average  fbr  a  lomtioii  is  oonalaafc 

within  a  very  small  quantitj. — Ffds   PkofbsSOT  WhflWOll'S  Bsport^  7  TOl^ 

British  Association's  Report 

**  An  examination  of  the  Abstract  of  Monthly  Mean  Tidss  will,  however, 
■how  that  coiundecaUe  iivsgidarity  cxlHta  in  thu  River  Hooglyt  the  nonthly 
meana  differing  as  much  as  six  and  a-lialf  fet^t.  Now,  if  tho  annnal  average  bo 
eoQsidered  as  the  trne  level  of  the  sea,  it  would  follow  that  for  some  mouths, 
ooasecntively,  the  mean  hdght  of  the  River  is  two  and  a-half  Ibet  bdow  tho 
sea  level,  a  conclusion  which  is  altogothor  inadmissiblo. 

•*  Tho  lowest  montlily  mean  tide  occurs  about  February  and  March,  when  the 
fresh  water  in  the  river  is  lowest,  and  strong  Southerly  winds  do  not  prevail. 
The  mean  tide  rises  gradually,  as  the  river  rises  daring  the  South  Monsoon 
until  it  attains  ita  maximum  in  Sopterabor  or  October,  at  which  time  tho 
monthly  mean  exceeds  that  of  February  by  no  less  than  six  foot.  This  rise  is, 
obviously,  the  elliBct  of  aooomnlation,  prodoosd  hf  inundation  fai  tho  valloy  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  forco  of  tho  South- West  wind,  which  daos  ap  the  freshsa 
in  the  lorii,'^  and  narrow  channel  of  the  river. 

**  It  has  been  remarked  by  Coluuul  Cheapo,  Chief  Engineer,  in  his  Memoirs, 
dated  Aprfl,  1826,  that  the  ■nrftce  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  wherein  tho  rise  of 
the  tide  is  almost  imperceptible,  would,  on  account  of  its  wide  expanse,  repre> 
sent  very  aocurately  the  level  of  tho  soa  with  which  it  oummuuicatos.  He  also 
obeenrea  that  G^itain  Tayloi's  levels  indicate  that  the  snHhce  of  the  lake  in 
the  Ay  ssason,  is  if.  4'3tn«.  below  the  mean  state  of  the  river.  This  result 
correflponda  very  nearly  with  the  mean  tide  of  tho  river  itaelf,  whioh  in 
February  is  2/.  &iiw.  bolow  the  level  of  tho  annual  mean. 

"Cfdond  OheaiM  Anrther  itatee  that  the  periodic  rise  of  tiio  surface  of  tho 
lake  in  tho  wet  st-annn  ih  ti-n  inrhcs.  Now,  tho  contompomnoous  rist)  in  tho 
mean  tide  of  the  river  ha«  betm  shown  to  be  six  foot,  and  as  tho  Ctuise  of  those 

«levationa  is  precisely  tho  sauu;,  though  the  effeols  aro  in  the  ratio  of  seven  te 

as 
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be  re-1e?elled,  on  accoant  of  large  discrepancies  wbicb  were  found  In 

the  Hailway  luvek.    The  operations  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Bba* 

one,  tho  greater  riso  in  the  river  can  clearly  be  attributed  onlj  to  the  narrow* 
aen  of  H«  ohaimel  oompared  with  the  bay ;  it  it  probable  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  tho  rise  of  ton  inches  in  tho  snrface  <'f  tho  lake  i>J  also  dnc  to  ac- 
camnlation ;  so  that,  althoagh  a  rise  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  level 
of  the  Ma  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  during  the  oontinaed  piuasipe  of  the  8.  W. 
Idonsoon,  still,  that  elevation  mnst  bo  much  loss  than  what  takes  place  in  the 
lake,  where  tho  etfect  of  this  ri.s**  is  incroasod  hv  the  aaiTOWlMai  of  the  ohaaneli 
and  the  influx  of  fresh  water  during  the  inundation. 

<*It  has  been  diown  that  if  the  aamnl  avera^p  of  mean  water  be  taken  aa  the 
■ea  level,  it  would  lead  to  the  inadmissible  oooolosion  that,  in  tho  dry  season, 
tho  avcraf^e  levol  of  tho  river  at  Calcutta  h  twenty-nine  inches  below  the  sea, 
with  which  it  iVooiy  uummuuicatea.  It  has  also  been  shewn  that  tho  surfuce  of 
the  Great  Salt  Water  Lake,  in  the  dry  aeaaon,  is  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  mean  tide  of  tho  rivor  at  tho  snnio  time.  It  is  likewise  manifest  that  the 
periodic  rise  of  mean  tide  during  the  monsoon,  to  tho  extent  of  six  feet  in  the 
HTor  and  ten  inohes  in  the  lake  is  oocssioned  by  local  oanses,  independent 
altogether  of  the  trae  levid  of  the  aea,  whioh  ia  a  ocmstant  level,  ead  thaM 
cnuses,  it  ap]>oar8,  operating:  in  narrow  (diaiinels,  are  capable  of  pi-oJucinjjr  exag- 
gerated results  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  showing  clearly  the  fact  of 
aoonmnlation.  Hence  the  conolaiion  is  ineritable^  that  Uie  lowest  monthly  maaa 
tide  of  the  river,  observed  in  February  and  March,  represents  the  neanwt 
approxinmtion  to  the  actual  son  lovol,  and  that  the  rise  of  mean  tide  at  Calcutta 
during  other  nioutiis,  may  tairly  bu  ascribed  to  disturbing  cauisea  of  an  inland 
eharaoter,  altogether  independent  of  the  tme  and  oonatant  lerel  of  the  ooeaa. 
The  variable  character  of  the  disturbing;  eanses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
montlily  means  of  corresponding  months  for  the  two  years  ditfer  considerably, 
except  in  the  months  of  Febroary  and  March,  the  monthly  mean  tides  of  which 
are  veiy  acoordsnt* 

"  Procoodirii^  upon  thin  principle,  I  have  nsed  the  following  obeervationa  te 
refer  the  datum  line  in  Kydd's  Dock  to  the  sea  level 
**Mean  Tide  Febtnary,  1847,  above  datam,  aa  aNanned  on  Gvage^ 6*11 
M         March,        u  n  »  »        •••    8  4o 

February,  18i8,         „  „  »  8-48 

March,        *t  »  »  •••  850 

Febroary,  ISItO^         n  w  •*       ...  8*28 


ft 

„  March,        u  n  »  n  .••  8*62  « 

„  February,  1851,  »»  »  »  ...  7*94  „ 

i»  March,       w  t»  •»  *t  ...  8*36  „ 


Mean,     ...  8*848 fiwt» 
''Correction  for  Error  of  Graduation  on  Goage  by  Mr.  Bedford's 

0-233  feet. 

^  By  Tides  measured  at  Oalontta  in  Veibmaiy  and  Hacohy  Mean  Sea 

Level  above  datum,  ...  ...  ...  ...  8*576  foot. 

"Again,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  Marine  Surveyor,  took 
a  eeriea  of  tidal  obeervatiooe  at  Kejiri,  and  eonneoting  this  point  bj  a  aeries  ef 

levels  with  Kydd's  Dock,  found  that  the  dattmi  line  at  the  latter  |x)int  is  9  U7 
feet  bcluw  the  sea  level.  Mr.  Bedford's  observations  from  whioh  this  result  it 
derived,  are  as  follows  :— 


"*Moan  Height  of  Soa  Level  above  tho  datum  lino  at  Kq^ir^      «•«  8  9*75 

**  Datum  Line  at  Kejiri  above  that  of  Kydd's  Guage,    0  8*88 

Sea  Level  alwve  the  datum  line  of  Kydd's  Guuge,    ...   9  OSi 

••WhiohiediiOidtodeoimalaoCafiootbeoaaBfl^  ...   ...        ^  8-068 
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^Ipore,  when  Mr.  DooneUy  was  compelled,  b^^  severe  illuess,  to  close 
work. 


Mean  Levels  of  the  River\s  ?nouth  at  Kejiri,  at  Neap  Tides,  for  the 
gears  1850  and  1851,  excluding  the  South- fVest  Momoon. 
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During  tlie  year  under  review,  1  \\as  called  upon  to  collect  all  the 
avmilable  data  of  leveb,  ezisting  in  the  Public  Works,  Bailwaj,  and 


"  Which  differa  from  my  determination  by  half  a  f»x>t ;  hut,  if  tho  tidos  nt 
Kejiri  for  Febmary  and  March  be  alone  taken  into  acxx>UDt,  at  whiclt  period  Uie 
inland  wafem  flowing  seawai-d  nre  lowest,  the  reaolt  would  agree  with  that 
darifvd  llnm  ay  ditoaam  of  the  tides  at  Oaloatia  to  aboitt 
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Snnrej  Ofitoes,  all  over  India,  in  ofder  to  reduce  them  to  a  taaaoum 
datum.  As  a  fint  etep  towards  tbia  derirable  meaaore,  I  bave  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Tables  of  Levels,  based  on  the  Spirit-Levelling 

Operations  of  this  Survey,  and  reduced  to  the  mean  sf;i  level  of 
Karachi  Harbour,  as  their  datum.  Additional  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  enable  officers  of  the  Public 
Worin  and  Bailiray  Bepartmenta  to  reduoe  their  lerela  to  the  mean 
aea,  by  oonneeting  them  with  the  nearest  Bench  Maik,  or  Station,  of 
the  TOgonometrlcal  Survey.  In  moat  inafcancea,  however,  the  bnameaa 
of  connecting  will  probably  devolve  on  the  Survey  Department.  At 
present,  we  have  only  one  Levelling  Party,  v^hich  is  employed  in 
Bengal ;  I  therefore  submitted  a  projeet  for  the  formation  of  other 
parties  to  carry  on  operations,  simultaneously,  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  as  the  only  mean«<  of  speedily  acoomphahing  an 
operation,  of  which  the  practical  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
early  completion.  Unfortunately,  financial  reaaona  have  interCared  to 
prevent  this  proposal  from  being  sanctioned. 

I  now  proceed  to  report  on  the  Astronomical  Observatiooa  for  Hie 
determination  of  tlie  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
which  were  instituted  on  a  representation  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Port  Blair,  that  tlie  erroneous  positions  assigned  to  some  of  these 
Islands,  in  the  published  Charts,  endangered  the  safety  of  shipa  aailing 
between  Calcutta  and  Singapore.  Under  the  oiden  of  Goveniment,  in 
the  Home  Department,  the  Surveyor  General  had  depnted  a  Surveyor, 
Hr.  Nicolson,  to  conduct  the  necessary  observations,  the  superinten- 
dence of  which  was  snbsequentiy  tiansfened  to  the  Trigonometrical 
branch  of  the  Survey. 

Mr.  Nicolson  starte^i  from  Calcutta  early  in  DecoinlMjr,  1861,  to 
reconnoitre  the  Coco  and  Andaman  Islands.  He  found  that,  in  order 
to  take  a  complete  Seriea  of  Astronomical  Observationa  at  the  Qraat 
Coco,  it  would  be  neceaiaiy  to  have  a  ateamer  placed  at  hia  dlaponl 
for  some  weeks,  to  keep  up  his  communication  with  Port  Bhur,  and 
bring  the  neceasary  suppliea  for  bis  party. 

About  this  time,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Bombay 
Government,  representing  that  there  was  a.s  much  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  position  of  Port  Blair,  as  of  that  of  the  Coco  Islands. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  advisable  that  Mr.  Nioolaoo 
diould  begin  operationa  by  fixing  Fort  Blair,  in  Ofder  that  the  proposed 
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cperationg  might  be  oommenced  at  the  plaoe  where  the  greateit  hid' 

lities  for  their  execution  existed. 

The  inaceuracy  of  the  present  Charts  of  the  irfhinds  lying  lx?tween 
Sumatra  and  Bunoa  being  admitted  on  aU  sides,  it  appeared  necessary, 
hi  the  abeenee  of  anj  legolar  survey  of  those  islands,  to  fix,  by  astro- 
1HW»^*^  obeemfcioiis,  the  ponticniB  of  Acheen  Heed,  Port  Blair,  the 
Gnat  Coco,  or  the  Prepatia  Island,  and  an  island  in  each  of  the  otiier 
groups,  intermediate  between  Acheen  Head  and  Cape  Negrais.  It  i» 
believed  that  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  nuitually  visible  islands  of 
each  group  are  already  correctly  shown  on  the  Charts ;  consequently, 
by  determining  the  absolute  position  of  a  point  in  each  group,  it  would 
be  poaaiUe  to  leotify  the  ezifting  Charta,  without  making  a  geneial 
fe-enrfey* 

Mr.  Nioolson,  having  completed  hia  reoomKriaaanoe^  xetomed  to 
Cakntta  in  Febniary,  1802,  by  which  time  one  of  the  large  3-foot 

astronomical  circles  of  the  Tritfonometrical  Survey  had  been  pot  ready, 
and  a  portable  observatory,  with  rotating  dome,  constructed  for  the 
obaervationB.  There  was  no  good  astronomical  telescope  avaiUble  in 
tiie  atoiea  of  the  Mathematioal  Inatroment  Department ;  oonaeqnently , 
Mr,  Nioolaon  waa  diieoted  to  take  all  hia  obtervationa,  whetiierof 
ooenltationa,  eclipses,  or  moon  onlminationa,  with  the  tdeacope  of  the 
astronomical  circle,  which  he  could  point  to  any  part  of  the  sky, 
through  the  aperture  in  the  rotating  dome  of  the  ol)8ervatory.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  small  number  of  oocultations  aud  culminations  which 
oeenr  monthly,  and  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them  in  cloudy  weather, 
Mr.  Nioolaon  waa  directed  to  baae  hia  ohaervationa  for  Longitude 
ebiefly  on  the  meaammnent  of  limar  aenith  diatancea,  for  which  tiie 
astronomical  circle  ia  well  adapted.  He  waa  supplied  with  an  astro- 
nomical clock,  and  all  other  necessary  instruments,  iiom  the  Calcutta 
Observatory. 

In  May,  1802,  Mr.  Kicolson  had  set  up  his  obser\'atory  at  Port 
jUab,  and  waa  ready  to  commence  observations.  Unfortunately,  the 
acasow  of  fine  weather  had  then  neariy  terminated;  the  Monsoon  set 
in  with  mraanal  aeverity,  nigbta  fimmrable  for  obaerving  were  few  and 

far  between,  and,  consequently,  several  months  elapsed  before  the  whole 

of  the  necessary  observations  lor  Latitude  and  Longitude  were  complet- 
ed. The  work  was  further  impeded  by  the  delays  attendant  on  postal 
eommmication  between  Calcutta  and  Port  Blair,  making  it  very 
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difficult  for  me  to  exercise  that  degree  of  sapernrion  over  the  oper- 
etioiis,  which  their  delicate  aod  difficult  nature  required. 

By  the  end  of  1862,  Mr.  Nicolson  Sported  that  he  had  taken  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  to  fix  the  position  of  I'ort  Blair ;  ho, 
tbcrufore,  applied  for  a  vessel  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him 
to  proceed  to  fix  the  positions  of  the  Great  Coco,  and  other  isUnda. 
Owing  to  postal  and  other  delays^  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  f'eiiruarjr, 
1868,  on  my  return  from  VizagapetMn,  that  I  learnt  from  the  Marine 
Department  that  no  yeseel  was  available,  nor  could  one  be  got  readj 
before  the  fine  weather  season  would  have  terminated. 

From  the  same  communication  I  also  learnt  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  ordered  a  complete  Maritime  Survey  of  the 
Andaman  IslandK  to  be  executed.  Being  then  in  Calcutta,  I  went  to 
CSaptain  Bennie,  the  Secretary  to  Ooveniment  of  India,  Marine  Depart- 
ment»  and  was  informed  that,  under  instructions  from  the  Admiralty 
Hydrographer,  it  had  been  determined  to  find  the  diflbrences  of 
Longitude  between  the  various  groups  of  islands,  chronometrically, 
bj  a  battery  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  chronometers. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  fix  a 
series  of  ]>ositions  by  astronomical  observations  had  thus  entirely 
altored.  The  complete  Maritime  Survey,  which  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Bight  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  renders  further 
astronomical  observations  unnecessaiy.  The  determinations  of  difibr- 
enees  of  Longitude,  which  are  the  only  really  difficult  portion  of  the 
woric,  can  be  done  chronometrically  by  the  Marine  Surveyoii,  with 
much  gri^ater  rapidity  and  economy,  and,  probably,  even  with  greater 
accunuy,  than  by  the  best  astronomical  obt>ervatiouB  for  absolute 
Longitude. 

Consequently,  in  March  last  I  desired  Mr.  Nicolson  to  restrict  his 
operations  to  taking  as  many  more  observationB  for  the  determinatioa 
<^  the  Longitude  of  Port  Blair  as  could  be  obtained  befcve  the  setting 
in  of  the  monsoon,  and  then  to  return  to  Oalcutta.  He  reached  the 
Presidency  in  June,  and  has  ever  since  been  employed  in  reducing  hia 
observations.  Thev  consist  of  32  lunar  culminations,  136  lunar  senith 
distances,  130  transits  of  clock  stars,  and  162  meridional  zenith 
distances  of  stars  for  Latitude,  observed  up  to  the  12th  Marcli,  when 
the  astronomical  clock  met  with  an  accident,  and  Mr.  Nicolson  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  employ  a  chronometer.  His  subsequent  oheerv* 
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ations  are,  consequently,  not  as  yaluable  as  tbe  earlier  ones;  ihey 

consist  of  9  culiuiiiations,  64  lunar  zenith  dis>tances,  and  36  clock 
stars.  The  whole  of  the  Latitude  observations  have  been  reduced, 
and  found  exceedingly  aatisfactory.  There  has  not  yet  been  leisure 
to  reduce  more  than  a  few  of  the  observationa  for  Longitude,  but  the 
lemltB  obtained  hitherto  are  aatisfactory.  The  final  resulting  Longi- 
tude will  be  communicated  for  publication  in  the  OatetUta  QageUe 
as  soon  as  ascertained.  It  should  terre  as  an  excellent  datum  for  the 
proposed  ISIaritime  Surveys,  and  save  the  exjiense  of  a  series  of  voyages 
between  Madras  and  Port  Blair,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
incurred  to  obtain  a  good  chronometric  determination  of  the  Longitude 
of  Port  Blair. 

[A  tabular  abatraet  statement  of  the  field-work  executed  by  each 
party  during  the  official  year  1862-3  is  gi^en  on  the  next  page.] 

The  Computing  Officer  has  been  employed  in  a  variety  ot  prelimi- 
nary operations,  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  a  general 
reduction  of  the  whole  of  the  principal  triangulation  of  this  ISurvey, 
which  will  shortly  become  necessary,  now  that  almost  the  whole  of 
tbe  triangulation  of  the  tracts  of  country  comprised  in  the  great 
quadrilateral  figure  connecting  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Attok,  and  Pumea^ 
is  completed.  Though  the  triangulation  has  been  executed  with  the 
Teiy  best  instruments,  and  though  the  system  of  obaerration  which 
was  introduced  into  this  Department  by  Colonel  Ererest,  is  more 
rigorous  and  aecurate  than  that  of  any  Euroj)eau  ISurvey,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  length  of  each  Series,  and  the 
imperfections  which  necessarily  attend  whatever  is  tbe  work  of  human 
hands,  each  Series  generates  a  certain  amount  of  error,  which  becomes 
apparent  as  linear  error,  on  the  termination  of  the  Series  on  a 
measured  base  line,  while  on  the  dose  of  a  eueuit  formed  by  two 
Heridional  Series,  and  the  portions  of  the  connecting  Longitudinal 
Series  at  their  extremities,  it  produces  errors  of  Latitude,  Longitude, 
and  Azimuth.  The  dispersion  of  these  errors  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  the  most  probable  results  of  the  whole,  giving  its  due  weight  to 
each  fact  of  observation,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  bearing  of 
every  such  fact  on  all  the  rest,  is  a  matter  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty, 
on  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  consult  with  the  ablest 
mathematicians  of  the  present  day  in  Europe,  before  deciding  on  the 
syitem  to  be  finally  adopted.   Meanwhile,  the  necessary  preliminaries 
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for  the  eventual  calculations  are  being  earefully  elaborated  by  Lieute- 
nant Heritchel,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  tor  numerous  very  valuable 
soggestioDBy  and  for  oo-operation  aa  cordial  as  it  has  been  unintermit* 
tent. 

WhOe  the  practioal  operations  of  this  depavtmenl  maj  be  confidently 
fvondoneed  to  be  of  •  soperior  order  to  nmilar  opentiona  m  any 
•tlier  part  of      globe,  it  most,  on  tiie  otber  baud,  be  admitted,  thai 

tbe  theoretical  applications,  for  the  rednctkm  of  the  tnangokiMon, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  recent  improvements  in  geodetical  science, 
wliich  have  been  introduced  into  some  European  Surveys.  The  method 
which  has  hitherto  l>een  employed  for  reducing  the  observed  angles, 
to  aa  to  satisfy  all  the  eqoationa  of  condition  of  each  figme,  though 
a  gteat  impKorement  on  anj  pievicQs  method,  has  had,  in  its  torn,  to 
give  way  to  the  snbseqnently  discovered  method  of  ininimnm  squares* 
The  algebraical  eolation  of  the  equations  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
condition  that  the  sum  of  tlie  scjuares  of  the  errors  shall  be  a  minimum, 
is  by  no  means  difficult,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  practical 
adaptation  of  it  in  this  Survey,  chiefly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
and  more  urgent  bosineBS,  on  those  alone  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
anbject.  Mneh  progress  baa,  bowerer,  been  recently  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  indebted  to  Lieatenant  Hersefael  for  devising  methoda 
of  ealeolation,  which  will  enable  tbe  lednction  of  our  figures  to  be 
effected,  according  to  the  new  and  rigorous  system,  by  native  com- 
puters possessing  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  with 
even  greater  facility  than  the  leas  re&ned  methods  of  reduction,  which 
b&ve  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  drawing  office  baa  been  chiefly  employed  in  compiling  mape 
of  the  dominions  snlrject  to  the  Msbarajah  of  Kashmir,  fimn  the 
plane  tabb»  sheets  sent  in  by  Captain  Montgomerie.  A  new  Chart  of 
the  Triangulation  of  this  Survey,  up  to  date,  has  also  been  prepared, 
and  a  Chart  to  illustrate  the  volume  of  Tables  of  Heights  recently  pub- 
lished ;  both  these  Charts  were  lithographed  in  the  oflice  of  the 
Snrveyor  General,  Calcutta.  Nine  original  preliminary  Charts  of  the 
triangnlatioo^  in  variooa  parts  of  India,  have  been  prepared,  in  dopli- 
cate,  for  the  nee  of  the  Surveyor  Qeneral'a  Oflke,  and  the  Geographer 
to  the  Right  Hon.  tiie  Secretary  of  State  Ibr  India.  The  Pbotographio 
apparatus  is  also  being  usefully  employed  in  copying  and  reducing 
maps,  and  in  furnishing  preliminary  copies  for  current  use,  until  the 
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originab  tie  6ngiftT«d  moi,  pobliibed.  Omgv  hoipmr,  to  iiift  miall 
fgfaJJwhmgnli  at  my  dbponl,  the  photography  ig  neoeMvi^  vertrioted 
to  tbe  short  period  of  the  reoeti  of  the  Kashmir  Party,  three  to  fbmr 

months,  when  the  Berviees  of  our  best  photographer,  Captain  Melville, 
are  available  for  their  management. 

In  the  lostnimental  Department,  great  advantages  may  be  expected 
bj  tbe  i^pointmeiLt  xecently  made  bj  tbe  Bight  Hon.  tbe  Seeretaiy 
of  State  for  India^  of  •&  oflSeer,  Cdkmel  Stnnge,  to  si^etintend  tise 
oonatraction  of  the  new  great  TheodoEta^  and  wioaa  astronomwial 
instrumeoti,  whkih  are  bein^  prepared  m  England  tm  this  deparbment. 
When  they  arc  'received  in  India,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  necessary  operations  for  ascertaining  our  Longitudes,  in  connection 
with  the  Observatozy  at  Greenwicht  by  means  of  the  Electric  Tele« 
gn^hy  which  is  now  bfought  aotosa  fiNMn  the  Meditemnean  to  India. 

On  the  Antiquities  of  Quzerat. — B^f  Captain  H.  Macksitsb. 

IReeeivtd  im  February,  1864] 

Qmmii  OUf  and  JSiurL — There  are  few  antLqnitiea  in  this  distriel 
and  of  these  few,  little  Is  known.  Gtiierat  itself  is  ooosidered  to  be  of 
great  antiquity :  a  town  had  existed  here  in  former  ages.   I  hsro 

not  heard  of  any  antique  coins  having  been  found  in  Gu^erat  itself 
by  whieh  any  perfectly  trustworthy  dates  miglit  be  iixed,  but  thero 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
Ittior  to  Qreek  invasion.  A  Hindoo  Kaja  named  Baja  Bucbanpal,  n 
fioorqjbnnsee,  who  emigrated  from  the  lower  Qangetio  Doab  to  the 
P^ab,  is  said  to  have  first  built  a  city  here,  and  ealled  it  Ooda* 
nuggree,  the  Everlasting  or  Sweet  Smelling  City.  It  is  not  known 
when  this  city  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  is  recorded  that  in  Snmbnt  175 
or  1710  years  ago,  Kanee  Guzran,  wife  of  Kaja  liudr  Sain,  (son  of 
liaja  Kisaloo  of  Sealkote)  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  it  Guzran  Nug- 
gxee.  This  too  passed  away.  In  Sumbut  ld£K),  Sultan  Jdahraud 
Ouzniwalla  laid  it  wasted  and  it  seema  to  have  remained  so  until  S8ft 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  Akbnr  Shah  ohoee  the  anoSenfe 
mound  aa  tbe  site  fbr  •  atrongboUL 
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Tlie  year  99G  Hijree,  A.  D.  1580,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  its 
erection.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Emperor  Shere  Shah  may 
liave  had  a  hand  in  it  at  an  early  period  ;  for,  after  building  the  fortress 
•f  BhotM,  he  ii  npocted  to  have  taken  mufih  pains  to  settle  tiiii  part 
of  tlM  eountrf,  so  long  disturbed  hj  the  contumaoy  of  the  Ghnldcers. 
In  ihoae  days  there  was  no  stronghold  in  tiie  Ghig  Doab  to  mark  the 
Inperial  power,  and  it  was  the  high  road  between  Dehli  and  Oabnl. 
Thus  the  position  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  locality  were  favourable. 
The  Emperor  therefore  decided  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  jjresont  site  of 
Guzerat.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  according  to  the  old  Asiatic 
principle  "  Minuk  az  tSirkar"  **  Arudaz  Bazars'  the  Emperor  proposed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountiy  ahoold  bear  half  the  expense. 
But  the  Jats,  in  whose  seetioQ  of  the  Doab  it  was  sitoated,  objected,  and 
the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  torn  fiir  aasistanee  to  the  GocgM  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  west.  The  smn  required 
was  one  lakh  and  a  quarter,  but  the  idea  oi"  having  a  Got)jur  Fort  in 
the  country  of  the  Jats  was  so  tempting,  that  the  Goojurs  agreed  to 
raise  the  money.  Futty  Mahomed  Chondra  of  Varaichan walla,  a 
linage  near  Dingah,  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  but  the  cash  waa 
advanced  bgr  Adam,  a  wealthy  Goojur  of  Dingah.  This  man,  however, 
was  so  mkUtuired  that  he  could  only  give  the  cash  by  meaanre,  and  ho 
accordingly  meted  it  out  in  a  To$9a  measure.  His  descendants  are 
known  to  this  day,  as  the  Tossa  division  of  Goojurs  and  the  names  of 
the  villages  they  own  and  inhabit,  all  have  the  preEx  of  Tossa,  thus 
Tossa  Oosman,  Tossa  Adum,  &c.  &c. 

The  fort  was  thus  built  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Goojurs  and 
tialled  conjointly  alter  them  and  the  Emperor  '*  Goojerat  Akberabad." 
This  so  vexed  the  Jats  that  they  soon  after  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Emperar  at  DehH,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  change  the  name.  But 
the  Emperor  refused  to  do  so,  and  only  consented  to  mark  off  their 
country  as  a  separate  Turuf  with  any  name  the  Jats  might  choose  to 
give  it.  They  chose  the  name  of  Herat,  from  the  Persian  provinee  of 
that  name  being  their  real  or  supposed  place  of  origin.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Doab  was  therefore  henceforth  divided  into  the  two  Tunifs; 
Hflnt  of  the  Jats  and  Goojerat  of  the  Goojurs,  either  of  which 
will  be  found  specified  in  almoet  all  old  documenta  concerning  landa 
and  the  rights  thereto. 
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The  M  of  thoiedAjB  k  iKm  batdly  trtOMblA,  for  Hw^ 

A  large  scide  m  tiie  early  days  of  Sikh  xnle,  by  Sirdar  Ooojur  Singh. 
The  usual  Imperial  adjuncts,  however,  of  a  Baolee,  Musjidand  Hum- 
maam,  or  at  Last  the  first  and  last,  still  exist  and  are  in  use  at  the 
pvOBent  time.  The  fort  is  now  much  hemmed  in  by  houses  and  streets* 
Iti  mifls  ara  20  lo  86  fett  im  hfliglit ;  it  k»  only  two  mintyBm, 
mid  mM  ttOl  pivm  a  oooadvaUo  Mnea  agutiii  tn  miOTMiiilin 
enemy. 

The  place  grew  in  impoiinee  as  time  went  on,  hot  ehieAy  donnj^ 

the  rei^u  of  tho  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  It  then  happeno<l  that  a  Plt 
of  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  named  Shah  Dowla,  took  up  his  residence 
here.  As  the  oiferings  made  to  him  were  lai^,  so  was  his  expendi- 
ture laviahy  and  a  good  deal  wae  laid  out  on  the  imprafenent  of  tha 
town  and  eaburbe.  Theie  ave  yet  to  be  eeen  the  wmiine  of  a  vift* 
dttqt  built  of  biick  aieihea^  and  iriiieb  eeem  to  bave  eitended  from  the 
BOirtli  to  tlie  north  eact  of  the  oity,  but  whoae  we  ia  not  t«ij 
apparent. 

JIailan, — There  are  some  extensive,  and  as  reputed,  very  old  ruina 
at  Hailan,  but  nothing  is  known  to  determine  their  former  history  with 
any  exactness.  Some  coins  have  been  picke<l  up  among  the  ruina 
beaiing  the  date  af  the  8th  oentaiy  H\}iee,  but  nothing  eaxlier  than 
the  Mahowedan  timet  has  been  dieeovend.  There  is  a  large  tomb 
itill  in  TOiy  good  Older.  Slabeare  let  into  tho  walls  bearing  inecrip- 
tiont.  It  appears  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Miraa  Shaik  XJllee  Beg,  an 
Ameer  of  the  Emporor  Akbur,  wlio  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  tho 
Ghukkurs  ;  it  is  dated  999  Hijree.  He  founded  a  village  close  to 
Hailan,  still  called  alter  him,  bhaikh  Ulieepoor,  and  possessed  by  his. 
)logul  descendants. 

JPdiu  JMes.— 'This  k  a  very  old  rain  sitoated  on  the  banka  oC 
the  Jaba  NidhO^  at  the  foot  of  the  PobbdB  m  Zail  jEii^^  The 
natiyes  can  giiw  no  information  of  its  origin  or  nse.  It  is  of 
no  great  extent,  but  ia  reputed  to  be  part  of  an  old,  peihaps 
buried  city  ;  the  bricks  are  of  a  large  model,  one  foot  stjuare  and  thnnj 
inches  thick,  such  aa  are  never  found  in  buildings  posterior  to  Malio^ 
medaa  role,  and  very  finely  burnt ;  unfortunately  no  researches  hitherta 
haro  snooeeded  in  finding  inseriptums  of  any  kind.  The  brieka  haia 
often  a  mark  in  tim  as  if  deepribed  witi»  tho  fbgfK  mnd  the  thnah* 
as  a  pivot. 
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£muooL — ^BuMool  j^nmii  tome  Teitiget  of  aniiqidty.  An  old 
mosque  here  eontemed  an  imicriptioQ  oommemorating  He  ereotion. 
The  date  wae  read  aa  1000  H$rae  or  thereaboote.  li  was  placed  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Bdward  Olive  Bayley. 

Itlamgkur. — lalamghur  is  on  a  very  high  and  imposing  mound, 
wych  most  be  veij  anoieiit.  It  k  said  to  have  been  the  head  quar- 
imi  of  tike  large  dKraraaeee  of  TiUagea  belonging  to  the  Varaich  Jats; 
k  kfcer  times  it  w|ui  converted  into  a  stronghold.  The  chief  Chowdrees 
of  the  Yttnuches  have  tiieir  residence  and  possessions  in  Jelalpoor  to 
which  Islamghur  is  close,  but  the  latter  is  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  adjacent  village  of  Koolachoiir. 

Maong. — Moong  is  a  very  old  place,  it  is  very  prolific  in  coins  of 
later  Indo-Greek  Icings,  Azas,  and  the  great  (nameless)  saviour  king 
of  kings,  [>artiealarly  small  copper  coins. 

Khawaspore  Serai. — The  route  to  Cabul  through  the  district  lias 
still  the  remains  of  the  Serais  and  Baolees  erected  by  the  Mahoineduu 
Emperom.  The  Serai  at  Khawaspoor  was  built  by  Suku  Khawas 
THian  in  the  year  952  Hijree.  Khawas  Kban  was  a  man  of  power 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperors  Shore  Shah  and  hb  son  Sdun  Shah. 
His  mother  was  a  slave  girl  in  the  former  Emperor's  seraglio,  and  he 
himself  was  married  by  the  Emperor  to  the  daughter  of  a  Ghukkur 
chief,  and  deputed  to  govern  this  part  uf  the  empire.  He  immorta- 
lized his  later  master  by  converting  the  Blmtiaras  of  the  Serai,  and 
dabbing  them  Suleem  Shahees  or  Islamshahces,  which  appellation  the 
Maachua  of  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  give  to  their  caste  to 
the  present  day. 

At  Kharian  there  are  two  very  large  Baolees.  Both  are  said  to 
have  been  built  at  the  same  time,  and  their  very  different  appearances 
now,  are  accounted  for  by  the  western  one  having  been  very  thorough- 
ly repaired  by  Sirdar  Lena  Singh.  The  eastern  Baolee  is  in  its  origiual 
state,  bnilt  of  stones  now  veiy  much  worn ;  over  the  top  of  the  steps  ia 
n  massive  dome  with  an  inscription.  It  sunply  records  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  the  month  of  Bamzan  1018  Hijree,  in  the  reign  of 
Akl.ar,  who  ordered  it  to  be  built  by  JutyooUah  son  of  Hajee 
Habeeboollah,  and  that  it  cost  11,000  Akburee  Rupees,  and  it  con- 
dodes  with  a  prayer  that  the  maker's  sins  be  forgiven.  Kharian  bears 
the  prefix  of  a  Serai,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  Serai  was  ever 
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built  here.  It  was  m  stac^-pUoe  and  tiie  Baoleei  were  provided 

but  no  Serai. 

Serai  Jlunif/rer. — The  Serai  at  Nourungabad  was  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Aurunj^zebe,  who  gave  his  title  of  Alumgeer  to  it.  It  is  impro- 
perly called  the  Send  of  Nouningabed  which  is  a  villsge  half  »  mile 
distant,  and  altogether  out  of  the  Alumgeer  lands,  which  were  gwuiled 
to  certain  Khutrees  to  preserve  the  Serai.  But  daring  the  Sikh  rale 
there  was  a  cantonment  at  Nonrungabad  which  properly  acooimta 
for  the  Serai  becomiii<^'  Iviiown  by  that  name  also. 

Ghowkundee  and  Alumf/heer. — Besides  the  above  there  arc  no  relics 
of  the  Imperial  sway,  except  the  ruins  of  a  hunting  residence  near 
Alomgheer  in  the  upper  part  oi  the  district  The  rained  edifice  still 
goes  by  the  old  Sanscrit  deriyed  name  of  Ghowkundee.  It  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Akbur  Shah,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  the 
first  halting-place  after  crossing  the  €9ienab,  in  the  royal  progresses 
from  Dehli  to  Cjislunere. 

These  Serais  have  long  ceased  to  serve  their  purposes.  After  the 
decay  of  the  empire,  their  utility  was  no  longer  ^predated :  the  mate- 
rials were,  to  a  large  extent,  i^ropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  now 
the  waUs  or  their  foundations  only  can  be  traced  through  the  mass  of 
plebeian  habitatioiis  which  cover  theb  sites,  but  ^dr  remains  attest 
their  substantial  construction  and  are  still  monuments  of  a  large- 
hantled  wisdom  and  ])ul)lic  beneficence,  which  found  no  imitators  in 
the  Sikh  or  Durauee  governments  which  succeeded. 
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^   limarmdum  on  the  QueHionqfBriiUh  Trade  w^^ 

viA  Burmah.—jBy  Dr,  0.  Williams. 

IBeceived        June,  1864.]       lliead  7th  September,  18W.] 

The  anljeefc  appein  to  natnnllj  divide  itself  into  the  considenitioii 
ef  eerend  lete  of  cuemnitMioes  that  may  be  oonveiuently  daarified 
wider  the  foUowing  heads : 

1st.  The  political  state  of  the  several  countries  between  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  Central  China ; 

2nd.  The  Physical  Geogn^hy  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  tra- 
Tamed  by  the  Yarioaa  lines  of  oommmiioatioii ; 

8rd.  Their  e(»nineroial  eonditum  and  capabilities  indiiding  popn* 
ktion,  prodneb,  former  and  eziatuig  trade,  Ac. ; 

4th.  The  ooneliisioii  from  consideraHon  of  the  above  three  sab* 
jects,  as  to  which  is  the  most  desirable  and  practicable  route. 

I. — Political. 

Pegu,  Martaban  and  Tcnasserim,  with  their  rivers  and  portR, 
being  pemaneDt  portions  of  British  territory,  and  all  therefore  but 
Insoperable  physical  obstaeles,  being  nnder  the  direct  contrtd  of  the 
British  anthorities,  it  is  needless  to  consider  their  political  condition. 

The  stat^  of  the  political  relations  of  Bunnah  Proper  with  the 
British  Government  of  India,  up  to  the  end  of  1S()2,  has,  I  believe, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  direction  which  public  attention  has  taken 
in  looking  for  the  desired  opening  of  Western  China. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  Burmese  Oovermnent,  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge in  any  way  the  atubbom  fact  of  the  province  of  Pegu  being 
British  territory,  had  obstinately  rejected  the  repeated  overtures  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  the  settlement  of  a  permanent  peace,  and 
had  in  fact  behaved  towards  that  Government  in  a  spirit  of  passive 
hostility. 

At  the  time  of  first  turning  my  thoughts  to  a  career  in  Burmahy 
and  especially  in  Upper  Burmah,  one  of  the  prospects  most  distinctly 
in  my  view,  was  that  of  the  old  route  to  China  1^  the  Irrawaddy 
bring  IB-opened  and  made  available  to  British  commerce,  by  an  alte- 
ration of  the  then  existini^  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  Burmau 
Government  towards  the  British.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
a  history  of  the  changes  gradually  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  Burmah  Proper.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  the  political 
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position,  as  bearing  on  this  question,  is  now  totally  different  from 
what  it  wiiA  during  the  decade  succeeding  the  hist  Burmau  war.  Tlio 
Knvoy  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  has  negotiated  a  treaty, 
wherein  the  British  and  Burmese  Governments  are  declared  fhenda, 
aod  trade  in  and  through  Upper  Bnimah  is  fredj  thxown  open  to 
Britiah  mercantile  enterprise.  AirangementB  am  there  made  bj  wUoli 
our  direct  trade  with  China  maj  be  carried  on  tiuongh  XJj^er  Bm^ 
mah  without  anj  harassing  restrielaons,  and  sulject  only  to  a  transit 
due  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  Chinese  exports,  and  nil  on  imports. 
A  Britinh  agent  resides  at  the  Burmese  court,  acknowledged  and 
coulerred  with  by  the  Burmese  Government,  under  the  title  in  their 
own  language  of  "Agent  to  the  English  minister," — the  Burmese 
translsition  of  Chief  CommisBioner  referring  to  his  politioal  oapaoi^ 
of  agent  to  the  Qo7emor>Qeneral,  being  "  Ajebamg  Woongyee^**  a 
term  only  applied  among  themselTeB  to  the  minister  who  has  fAn  oon« 
duct  of  political  affairs,  which  minister  is  invariably  the  chief  Woon- 
gycc  or  Vizier, — whose  func  tions  are  precisely  those  of  a  Consul  and 
Charge  d'affaires,  taking  his  instructions  irom  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burmah. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  former  relations  between 
the  Burmese  and  British  Governments,  can  ftal  to  see  hi  this,  the 
proof  that  these  has  taken  place  within  the  last  three  yean,  a  substaa* 
tial  revolution  in  the  poUtioai  position  of  Upper  Bumuth,  and  that  in 
looking  for  routes  into  Western  CSiina,  that  country  must  be  now  re- 
garded in  a  light  not  only  ditierent  from  what  was  formerly  the  true 
one,  but  almost  the  very  opposite.  There  is  no  longer  a  hostile  (to- 
vernment  shutting  up  its  territory  and  excluding  British  trade.  The 
Bnrmaa  QovemnMnt  ia  now  a  friendly  one,  imniin^  British  trads^ 
and  not  only  willing  to  open  to  it  the  high  way  to  China^  but  ful^ 
alive  to  the  advantages  that  commerce  through  its  teiritory  wo«ilA 
confer  both  on  the  monareh  and  the  people. 

Bumiah  Proj>er  is  no  longer  a  barrier,  but  a  gangway,  open  to  the 
use  of  whoever  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

To  the  East  and  North-£ast  of  the  frontier  of  British  Bttrmah« 
hanging  about,  so  to  speak,  the  lower  and  middle  Balween,  are 
several  tribes  of  various  Karen  raoes,  some  of  them  acknowledging 
British,  olhen  Bormaa  Suieraintiyy  and  tthen  not  d^jr  mU/*  boA 
nominally  quite  indapendea*. 
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Their  eharactor  if  m  wOd  w  tlie  mouiitenif  thejr  inhflbSt.  TIm 

converts  to  Christianity,  extraordinary  as  has  been  the  success  of  Dr. 
Aod  Mrs.  Masou  among  these  tribes,  are  as  yet,  comparatively  too 
few  to  alter  the  gf^neral  character  ol'  the  Karen  chiefs  and  people. 

4.  Piwing  orer  the  Baiwem  valley,  and  appraaehiBg  the  northern 
poHune  of  tiw  Giinbodia,  then  are  found  Shan  Stetee  tributary  to 
Bnanaht  and  admowledging  thfltf  Tatialage^  with,  in  leili^ 
latio  of  their  diitanoe  from  the  Burmese  capital.  To  the  west  of 
these  Sliau  States  are  others  whose  comparative  proximity  to  the 
Imwaddy  makes  them  more  subntantially  submissive  to  the  Burmese 
Governmeot.  The  Salween  may  be  said  to  be  the  line  westwards  oi 
« liich  the  sorenignty  is  real,  while  eastwards  it  is  merely  nominah 
The  TiMHibwaa,  or  hereditary  rolem  of  these  Tariona  etates,  are  in* 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  it  ia  thia  ihct  with  the  frequent  strifra 
between  them,  and  e?en  between  the  ee?eral  members  of  one  Tsaubwa'a 
Cunily,  that  ezplainfl  the  success  of  the  Burman  policy  in  regard  to 
them,  which  is  simply  "  divide  et  impera.'* 

Crossing  the  Cambodia,  other  Shan  States  are  met  with,  tributary  to 
China,  and  finally  the  north  boundary  of  Siamese  territory,  the  west 
of  Annam,  and  the  southern  limits  of  China  Proper,  are  separated  by 
Bhana  whose  allegianoe  to  etite  of  tbeee  three  Powers,  ia  Toiy  ill- 
deBned. 

The  moat  important  matter,  perhaps,  for  eonsideration  in  thia  difi- 

fiun,  is  the  position  of  the  piurt  of  China  we  desire  to  reach,  via. 
Yunan  and  Sechuen. 

Unfortuyoately  the  province  of  Yunan  has  for  some  eight  years  past 
been  the  scene  of  a  tierce  struggle  between  the  orthodox  Chinese  and 
Tertar  offieiala  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  Mohammedan  insurgents 
on  the  other.  To  quote  my  letters  dated  from  Bamo  ui  1868— "Tho 
if  ussdman  Chinese,  or  *  Pommm,*  aa  they  are  oelled,  seem  to  hate 
first  sutiei-ed  what  they  deemed  opprestdon  and  peraeeotion.  The 
fierce  tenets  of  their  faith  soon  led  them  to  resistance,  and  being  but 
n  handl'ul  in  the  midst  of  their  Buddhist  fellow-subjects,  they  had  to 
fly  «n  matiif  to  the  jungles  and  hills,  whence  they  commcnctKi  a  dacoi- 
ty*waronthe  Chineee  towns  and  Yillages.  The  Mussulmans  wem 
}*^n^  togBthflff  by  their  oommon  peril,  and  afibrded  another  instenee 
of  the  etrengthening  influence  of  a  Tigoroua  reBgioua  belief;  by  the 
success  they  everywhere  met  with  in  combating  their  numerous, 
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cnermied  mtaaam.  Theie  •aooeMes  looii  attneted  to  ilieSr  ride  » 

crowd  of  the  innumerable  class  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  8.nd  were 
anxious  to  gain.  To  these  tlic  Pansoes  p^ave  amj)le  encouragement  by 
abandoning  to  pillage  every  cooquercd  town.  Not  numberiug  among 
tiimiiMlTea  mora  tiiaa  20,000  fighting  men,  they  hare  now  at  their 
eommand,  anniea  amoontuig  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  tiioii- 
nnd,  of  Chineee,  Shane,  and  people  of  the  wild  hill  tribee,  Kehkyena, 
eto.  The  war  haa  beoome  a  itruggle  that  baa  deraetated  the  eonntry, 
destroyed  commerce,  and  rendered  life  and  property  utterly  insecure. 
The  captured  cities  were  dealt  with  in  truly  oriental  style,  of  which 
particulan  are  needless.  The  conqu<'rnrs  seem  to  have  restrained  them- 
eelvee  from  debaucheij  in  order  the  better  to  handle  the  hordea  of 
viUaina  at  their  oommand.  The  Pekin  anthoritiea,  it  ia  well  knowoy 
have  had  enough  on  their  handa  elsewheie,  and  leem  to  have  made  no 
efforts  to  eapport  the  local  gOTemxnent.  In  Western  Tonan,  at  least, 
this  h.'«s  been,  in  consequence,  coinj)letciy  upset,  and  the  Pansees  have 
formed  a  regular  government  of  their  own  to  replace  it.  The  seat  of 
thia  new  Mussulman  power  ia  at  2b/i\  the  second  eity  of  the  pro- 
▼inoe.  In  that  city  now  resides  the  Pansee  king.  The  ayatem  of 
government  ii,  aa  yet,  purely  military,  the  country  being  under  the 
rongfaeet  kind  of  martial  law.  The  king  is  called  Tmrin§eu;  his 
chief  officer,  Sophutyanginj  has  the  management  of  affairs  at  Momien, 
a  large  Chinese  town  close  to  the  Shan  States,  west  of  Yunan  ;  and 
another  commander,  Tawiuntuto,  is  stationed  at  Yunzehan.  ,  Many 
of  the  iiighest  commands  are  given  to  Chineee  and  Shane  who  have 
committed  themeelTeB  to  their  side  i* 

¥vm  oonvenationa  at  Baaund  and  Kandelay,  witii  varioua  penons 
more  or  lew  the  accredited  agenta  of  the  Pansee  goTomment,  I  and 
also  convinced  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  that  government  to 
re-open  the  trade  with  Burmah.  Through  these  same  agents  the 
Paniee  authorities  will  have  also  been  enlightened  ae  to  the  purely 
oommercial  views,  the  British  anthoritiea  have  in  regard  to  their 
territoriee,  and  the  solid  advantages  thet  will  accroe  to  them  if  th^ 
ihcilitate  the  opening  of  tiie  xoutea  and  alfind  due  proteotioii  to  the 
Chinese  traders. 

•  From  infiirnmtion  I  have  pmcured  daring  the  past  year,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  i'ausoo  ascendancy  in  Western  Yauan  is  for  the  present,  or  outil  the 
Bmperor  of  China  can  space  an  overwhaliiuag  fbroe  to  desfcray  il^  flmily 
established. 
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The  Province  of  Sechuen  not  less  important  to  us  than  Yunan,  is, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unaffected  either  by  the  Taiping  or  the  Panaee 
rebellion. 

To  the  Weet  of  Yunan  Proper  is  a  small  cluster  of  Shan  towns 
under  thdr  several  hereditMj  ofaiefo  or  Teaubwae,  oommoiilj  called 
the  Shea  Shipffee  or  eight  Shan  States.  They  are,  begbning  at  the 
North,  Maintee,  Sanda,  Ifainla,  Hossa,  Lassa,  Mowiin,  Haingmo 

and  Kaingma.  These  formerly  bi  longed  to  the  Burman  Empire,  but 
were  lost  in  the  time  of  Shingpyn  Shirg",  about  1709.  On  the 
Paiisee  rebellion  breaking  out,  the  insurgents  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  partizans  among  the  disputants,  inTariably  in  the  families 
of  the  hereditary  8han  Tsaubwas.  By  such  influence  tfa^  oontrived 
to  get  a  peaceable  submissioii  to  their  soYermgnty  in  place  of  tiie 
Chinese;  and  many  of  the  Shan  chiefii  are  in  their  sendee,  the 
Xantia  Tsaubwa,  for  instance,  who  is  a  I'aiisee  oflicer  under  the  name 
of  Taututu,  and  the  Lookhyang  Tsaubwa  Si^intutu.  The  temptation 
to  oppression  was,  however,  too  strong,  and  several  of  the  Shan  towns, 
imable  to  put  up  with  the  penalties  of  Mussulman  domination,  have 
again  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  their  new  masters  and  assisted  the 
Chinese  commanders  still  holdiDg  out  against  the  Pansee.  At  Bammtf 
I  often  conyersed  with  inhabitants  of  these  Shan  districts  and  gathered 
from  what  they  told  me  that  any  settlement  would  be  welcome  to 
them  tliat  would  save  them  from  being  a  prey  to  two  enemies  at  once. 

Not  unnaturally  the  Burmese  government  has  been  led  to  think  of 
resuming  its  farmer  position  in  reference  to  these  8han  Stetes,  impoff> 
taut  Ibr  their  teeming  population,  rich  lands,  and  situation,  and  I  am 
informed  on  the  highest  authority,  that  some  of  the  Shan  towns  haye 
invited  the  king  of  Bunnah  to  take  them  into  his  dominions  and 
under  his  protection.  As  "  quieta  non  movere"  is,  however,  a  maxim  now 
in  much  force  in  Burman  poliey,  it  is  not  probable  Burman  dominions 
will  grow  in  that  direction.  Were  these  Protinces,  howerer,  to 
become  Burman  territory,  the  political  obstacles  to  communication 
would  be  very  much  diminished ,  not  only  by  so  much  more  of  the  route 
bemg  under  friendly  Burman  rule,  but  by  the  Kakhyen  tribes  on 
the  hills,  being  then  ])inched  in  between  Burman  authority  on  both 
sides,  «ind  thus  more  eaaily  compelled  to  respect  the  lives  and  proper^ 
of  travellers,  and  cease  theur  mischievous  hindrances  to  trade  umm 
their  mountains. 
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Tho  KftkbyoDf  tktOf9  tXtoAtH  to  tm  ft  poftioii  oC  tiM  fiit  liovdo  of 

Singphos  that  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Northern  Assam, 
And  stretch  round  the  North  of  Burmah  into  W  estem  China.  These 
'  extend  not  only  all  along  the  Northern  frontierB,  but  dip  down  South- 
ward  wherevir  the  mountsn  rangea  lead  them,  even  to  half  way 
Mwoni  Bamiii^  atfd  the  oipHaL  Thej  have  ooited  mtokj  Shid 
tribea,  partknlarly  **  Pkloongv,*'  from  the  lalEL  dsatncts,  and  wherever 
they  appear,  they  assume  the  same  character  of  lords  of  all  they  can 
reach,  and  are  only  to  be  appeased  by  some  form  of  black  mail.  Tn 
proportion  as  their  locations  are  within  reach  of  Barman  troops,  the 
ehiefr  aeknowledge  themieWee  vassala  of  the  Burmese  king.  How 
droag  the  tie  waa  even  in  vigorous  Thanawaddy'a  time,  may  be  jadged 
«f  from  tti  aneedote.  Oneof  thechiefrofthehillanordiofShonygoo 
^ilM  honoured  with  special  dignity  by  that  king  whose  golden  foot  htf 
"had  worshipped  at  the  capital  itsolf ;  but  hnvinj?  some  few  years  after- 
wards incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bumian  ministers,  they  ordered 
Ahe  local  governor  to  call  him,  take  away  his  chieftainship  and  give  it 
4o  aneither.  The  chief  came  to  Shoaygoo,  but  on  hearing  why  he  had 
"been  sent  for,  spat  on  the  ground,  saying:  **  When  I  take  thai 
jpittfe  again  into  my  month,  the  king  may  take  baek  tin  nak  he 
gave  me,"  and  returned  to  his  hills  and  to  his  Tsanbwaahip,  ruling 
with  increased,  rather  than  diminished  prestige. 

The  tie  is  at  present  still  more  slender.  The  Kakhyens,  as  the 
Burmese  call  these  "  Singles"  levy  blade  mail  even  to  within  six 
Unties  of  Bamm6,  the  seat  of  a  Burman  governor  of  the  rank  of  * 
Woongjee.  Tliey  inspire  socii  tenor,  that  in  the  neighbonring  pUdna^ 
no  Burman  nor  Shan  will  venture  al<me,  or  even  in  company,  unarmed 
alonu:  the  roads  within  their  reach. 

The  (K)mmunities  I  have  now  to  remark  on,  inhabiting  the  range  of 
hills  between  the  Bammo  and  Momeit  valley,  and  the  plains  and 
valleya  of  the  eight  Shan  States,  are  identical  in  race  and  language 
with  the  Singphos  of  Asssm.  They  behmg  to  various  tribes; 
they  obey  no  oommon  authority,  but  are  divided  into  numerous 
little  clans,  each  with  its  own  chief,  and  each  perfectly  independent  of 
the  others.  Some  of  these  chiefs  rule  a  country  of  u  thousand  familiesi, 
others  but  a  few  score.  Thev  are  fre(juently  at  feud  with  one  another, 
flod  are  habituaUy  ready  for  stritiB.  Their  people  invariably  any  anns^ 
and  have  among  them  great  numbers  of  matchlooks  of  Chinese  and 
thebr  own^manniaotnre. 
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9.  Hm  Bufiime  iWnitMr  »  tlill  offioiaUy  supposed  to  bd  on  the 
east  aide  of  these  Kakhyen  hills,  and  but  a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
Bnrmese  and  Chinese  stockades  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of 
A  little  stream,  the  Lucyline,  that  marked  the  limit  between  the 
vespective  teriitoriee.  Althoiigh  this  outpoint  has  been  withdrawn^ 
and  the  Bonneee,  now,  have  no  troops  farther  East  than  Banimd,  the 
Kakhyen  chiefr  still  aeknowledge  in  i^eoiy  the  Bnnneae  Soievauitjrf 
Iboee  near  Bammtf  ooming  into  the  town  at  the  oall  of  the  GofemoTt 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  obe3ring  his  orders. 

The  Shan  villagers  along  the  Taping  creek  assured  me  that  fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  scarcely  any  Kakhyens  in  those  hills,  but  peace- 
ful Paloungs,  who  have  been  gradually  displaced  by  them.  Signs  of 
farmer  popolstion  and  extensive  culture  obtrude  themselTei  upon  the 
attention  of  the  tmeUer,  and  oonoborate  the  native  assertion  that 
the  Kakhjen  nuisanee  is  one  of  only  recent  growth.  The  inhahitenta 
Tery  naturally,  and,  perhaps  very  justly,  throw  the  blame  on  the 
Barman  government,  whose  local  officials,  careful  only  for  the  revenue 
ef  to-day,  neglect  the  duty  of  protec^ting  the  people,  and  leave  them, 
their  lands  and  their  property,  a  prey  to  these  wild  depredators  whose 
power  for  misohief  might  be  not  only  curtailed,  but  effectually  dee* 
trayed,  were  a  Uttle  timely  energy  used  towards  them. 

In  the  late  oonflicta  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Ftaeees,  theso 
Kakhyens  have  often  mixed.  More  generally  favourable  to  the  Panseee 
because  they  are  rebels  against  the  Chinese,  who  used  often  to  punish 
them,  they  have  helped  in  their  very  rougli  way  either  side,  according 
as  their  immediate  interests  prompted.  Their  feelings  towards  the 
Chinese  may  be  imagined  from  wliat  the  Chinese  themselves  told  me. 
"  In  old  times"  said  they  "  the  Kakhyens  on  our  side  of  the  frontier, 
were  much  afraid  of  the  Chinese  ofBciats.  How  many  villages  hava 
we  burnt  and  how  many  men  have  we  killed,  to  punish  thdr  robberiea 
ef  our  caravans.  Several  thousand  men  would  go  up  and  surround  a 
village  which  had  committed  some  outrage,  and  burn  and  destroy 
every  soul  and  everythit  g  ;  but  still  after  a  few  months  a  fresh  village 
would  spring  up  near  the  same  spot,  and  it  would  be  as  bad  as  the 

»i  1 11,1    ,  it 

With  aome  of  the  ehiefb  of  the  Eakhyena,  on  the  monntiini  east  of 
Bumnd  end  Taiping,  I  beeame  acquainted ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  hut 
that  th^  ehiafii  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact,  that,  not  only  are  they 
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tbe  masten  of  the  prnwoD  into  China,  bat  unleM  tbflM  ptnioi  M  made 
nee  of,  tbej  eaa  reap  no  adTsntage  fiom  ihem.  Tbe  Lragnage  of  one 
of  them  aenrea  as  a  aign  of  the  feelingp  of  all :  I  wfll  make  a  road 
acroM  mj  district  and  will  conduct  any  number  of  merehanta  safely 

into  China  ;  no  other  route  sliall  be  like  it ;  and  I  don't  care  whether 
they  be  English,  Burmese  or  Chinese.  I  want  them  through  iiiy 
district ;  and  will  guarantee  that  nothing  shall  happen  to  them." 
They,  in  fact,  look  on  the  routes  aa  aouioes  of  income,  and  would  be 
Tery  glad  to  assist  in  making  them  safe  and  eaay,  provided  they  aaw 
H  to  thfllr  advantage  to  do  so ;  ii^  in  short,  tolls  were  aeeured  to  them. 
They  care  fer  no  one  party  or  nation  more  than  another :  tlie^  beat 
payers  will  liave  their  best  good  will. 

It  miiy  be  worth  while  remarkinsc  here  that  the  general  popalation 
of  Northern  Burmah,  above  Miadoung,  is  SShan.  There  are  also  along 
the  Upper  Defile  Pwonsy  and  to  the  west  of  Katha,  JSiaddot,  Both 
tiiese  raoM,asweUas  theShans,arefiaddhiBtB,and  bear  a  good  ohaiao- 
ter  for  quiet,  agricnltaral  and  trading  industry.  Their  langnagea  have 
«  great  many  worda  identical  withtiie  fakhyens,  Burmana  and  Shane. 

IL — ^PSTSIOAL. 

1.  The  Salween,  splendid  as  the  cliannel  is  near  its  month,  unfor- 
tunately refuses  to  permit  of  navigation  beyond  a  few  miles  above 
Maulmain,  where  commences  a  seriea  of  rapida  and  rooky  pasaagea 
that  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  can  be  overoome  or  avoided  by 
any  engineering  operationa  for  which  dther  Government  or  private 
oapitaHsts  could  prudently  provide  the  outlay. 

2.  The  route  vi&  Shoaygyeen  to  the  Salween  and  along  its  valley 
to  near  Kiangtungye,  is  so  filled  with  well  known  obstacles,  in  the 
way  of  mountain  ranges,  made  worse  by  the  character  of  the  Karen 
tribes  inhabiting  many  of  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it. 

North  of  our  Pegu  frontier  is  a  great  plateau,  having  a  few  isolated 
mountains  and  aome  ridges  of  hills,  neither  high,  continuous  nor  preei- 
pitons.  Ko  physical  difficulty,  in  fact,  opposes  the  fermation  of  any 
description  of  roftd  across  this  plain  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  tbe  Shan 
mountains.  This  fact  has  invited  nmch  attention  to  this  ri)iitc,  and 
up  to  that  point,  it  is  certainly  most  attractive.  Btit  what  lies 
beyond  ?  The  very  next  step  is  an  ascent  of,  at  least  3500  feet  above 
the  plain.   As  fer  as  I  am  aware,  nature  has  provided  no  paaa  or 
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■lope  that  the  most  enterprinng  engineer  would  think  of  attempting 
to  make  availablo  to  a  Railway  Company  who  wished  to  make  their 
undertaking  pay.  The  passes  by  which  the  natives  i^o  from  the  plains 
to  the  lands  are  few,  and  are  all  reported  to  be  dilficult  and 
tediooa,  even  for  the  peek  animals  that  now  fom  the  only  meana  of 
trannt  for  goodii.  The  asoent  once  aooompluhed,  hiUa  and  nndnlatmg 
ground  at  a  general  level  of  about  8000  feet  oontinne  to  he  the 
features  of  the  country  till  the  valley  of  the  Salwoeii  is  reached. 
Here  a  descent  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  if  the  Sahvcen  be  navii,'able, 
the  difficulties  are  over.  But  if,  as  1  fear  and  expect,  that  river  is 
not  available  for  eitiier  steamer  or  extensive  boat  traffic,  another  asoent 
haa  to  he  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Salween,  and  a  stni  less 
known  series  of  monntain  ranges  and  high  lands  must  he  traversed  to 
reach  the  Cambodia.  This,  a  much  larger  river  than  the  Salween,  has 
the  character  in  Upper  Burmah  at  least,  of  being  like  it,  too  rai)id 
and  too  rocky  to  serve  -da  a  highway  of  trade.  It  is  at  any  rate  Ironi 
just  below  Kiang  Huuggyeo  to  Kyangtsen,  (t.  e.  from  Lat.  20^  30  to 
22")  full  of  rapids,  over  which  only  small  boats  can  be  dragged  safely* 
B^cmd  the  Ctenbodia,  are  mountains  again,  and  no  one  knows 
whst  difficulties  lie  between  that  river  and  Esmok,  wherever  that  may 
be,  so  that,  after  all,  the  route  ends  in  the  same  unknown  r^ion 
and  reaches  the  same  undesirable  goal  as  tbat  advocated  Ly  Capt. 
Sprye. 

It  has  been  proposed  as  the  best  route  by  H.  M.  the  king  of  Burmah 
bimselfy  to  start  from  the  river  at  the  capital  and  follow  the  ancient 
trade  route  of  Thongse,  TheeboandTheinnee ;  and,  aa  far  as  I  am  in  s 

position  to  judge,  I  think  this  route  to  be  freer  from  physical 
obstacles  than  any  more  So'ithem  one.  The  Irrawaddy  conducts  you  to 
within  20  miles  of  the  passes  up  into  the  Shan  plateau.  These  passes, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  quite  impracticable  for  either  rail  or  tram- 
way. In  1861  passing  along  the  westernmost  ridges  of  the  mountains 
where  the  Thehmee  route  pierces  them,  I  had  to  go  by  paths  at  a 
height  of  over  6,0U0  &et  (by  barometer)  above  the  river  flats.  I 
have  been  up  and  down  the  western  free  of  the  range  in  that 
neighl>ourhood  by  four  diiferent  routes,  each  of  them  precipitous  and 
not  only  at  present  impracticable,  but,  i\s  far  as  one,  without  engineer- 
ii^esperience,  can  judge,  such  that  it  appears  impossible  to  make  them 
•fallible  fiir  any  kind  of  rail  or  even  tramway,  without  an  expenditure 
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Out  beyond  wluib  it  tb  pOMiUe  to  mippote  cm  be  made  weenneblj 
devoted  to  the  purpoee.  The  aeoent  onoe  ■onomp1iehed»  bowevar^  tm 

imdalating  and  billj  tract  of  country  permits  of  tbe  emy  eztennon 

of  the  road  to  Theinnee.  From  Theinnec  it  ia,  I  believe,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain  to  the  very  central  point  of  Yuaan  city.  Other 
routes  are  aUo  open,  vis.,  straight  to  Tali  without  passing  through 
Yunchan — or  again  through  Manyo  to  Maingmdandon  by  the  foftiier 
portion  of  the  xonte  to  be  nest  spoken  of. 

6.  From  Bangoon  to  the  Burmese  eapitalt  the  Iixawaddy  rim  ii 
Imownto  be  navigable  and  to  be  a  good  channel  fiir  steamer  traiiiQ; 
No  steamer  has,  however,  ascended  beyond  the  capital  further  thaa 
Tsingoo,  above  which  commences  the  lowest  of  the  three  defiles  through 
which  the  great  river  passes  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course,  and  it 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  closed  to  sti^am  traffic  beyond  that 
point.  On  my  way  up  and  down  the  river  last  year,  I  was  natnimlly 
led  to  note  most  carefully  everything  that  I  could  observe,  bearing  on 
this  question,  and  took  great  pains  in  making  such  a  sketoli  plan  or 
survey  as  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  river  for  intending  navigators. 
All  the  obstacles,  narrows,  rocks,  <ic.,  in  the  way  of  safety  to  steam 
traffic,  were  there  carefully  noted,  and  I  cannot  do  better  her©  than 
oopy  the  general  observations  I  then  made  on  this  portion  a£  the 
Iiimwaddy. 

'*  The  chief  charaoteristies  of  the  Lrrawaddy  above  the  c^ta!*  am 
tiie  three  defiles,  each  of  which  haa  distinct  features  of  its  own.  Above 
and  below  them,  the  river  maintains  much  tbe  samo  oharaetet  aft 

between  Kangoon  and  Ava.  In  these  open  parts  it  may  be  laid  down  at 
a  general  ruk*,that  navigation  meets  with  difficulties  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  river.  In  the  long  reaches  below  Tagoong  and  in  shorter 
portions  equally  well  defined,  where  the  breadth  acaroely  varies,  and  tha 
banks  an  almost  parallel,  the  channel  may  be  taken  anywhere  between 
them.  Wbeie,  however,  the  river  spreads  ont  into  a  varying  expanat 
of  stream,  sandbank  and  island,  the  cnrrsnt  sometimss  fieroe  and  to  be 
overcome  with  difficulty,  at  other  toes  scarcely  moving  ;  here  several 
fathoms  deep,  there  but  a  few  feet  or  even  inches,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  deep  and  shallow  being  changed,  often  entirely  reversed  in  a  reason, 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  difficult,  sometimes  even  for  the  nativa 
boatmen.  Such  are  the  broad  portioiis  of  tha  rivar  near  Powai  ftom 
Moala  to  Khyannyat — fimn  Tongno  to  below  Thigaim— from  TU^ria 
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to  fihoi^goo— aod  bfltween  Sftwoddy  and  the  upper  defile.  SfcOl,  emu 
m  them  fMyrte  boats  dnwin^  five  and  six  KMt  of  water  can  always  find 

passage  and  tlKTelore  with  the  aid  of  pilots  or  masters  who  have  "  aa 
eye  I'or  water/'  ^^tc■amer^  could  undouhtedly  io  so  aa  well. 

The  two  deiiies  met  with  below  Bammi^  are  both  remarkable  for 
the  ooiitnst  they  pieseiit  to  the  other  parts  of  the  river  in  their 
eontmeted  breadth,  their  great  depth  and  exeept  in  the  freshes,  their 
almoet  impereeptible  soriaee  ennrent.  The  lower  defile,  eitending 
from  Singoo  to  Mal^  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile,  the  banks  are  wooded  to  below  the  high  flood-mark  and  slope  down 
from  the  hills  whose  steep  sides  form  the  valley  of  the  delilei  so  as  to 
•fiord  a  oontinuoua  series  of  pretty  views,  without  any  grand  or 
imponng  aoenery* 

The  second  defile,  nmoh  shorter  than  the  lower  one,  is  also  of 
another  eharaoter ;  approaehing  it  from  below,  the  nanrowing  of  the 
river  towards  its  mouth  is  gradual,  but  before  entering  it  the  high 
hills  led  one  to  expert  that  once  within,  the  scenery  would  bo  some- 
thing totally  diti'ereut  I'rom  that  seen  either  in  the  open  reaches  of  the 
riTer,  or  in  the  lower  defile.  There  was  little  room  for  dis^pointmentb 
Boon  hard  limestone  rooiks  mottled  and  striped  wi&  ealcspar  Teins, 
formed  the  boondaries  of  the  river,  scaroe  a  third  of  a  mile  aeross. 
As  the  channel  narrowed  still  further,  these  rooks  give  {daoe  to  bold 
and  precipitous  hills  risin}^  Iroiii  the  water's  edge,  clothed,  where  not 
quite  peqjcndicular,  by  thick  masses  of  forest  foliage, — and  then  to 
magnificent  precipices,  looking  naked  and  defiant  over  the  placid  stream^ 
and  making  the  nigged  jungle  beside  them  appear  beautifully  soit. 

<*The  most  loffy  of  these  cliA  is  about  athird  of  its  length  from 
the  up]>er  or  eastern  end  of  the  defile.  Overhanging  the  deep  but  quiet 
stream  is  a  rough  mass  of  rock  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  topped,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  by  a  little  ])aL;oda,  that  peej)s  out  Iruni  between 
the  branches  oi  some  shrubs  that  have  crept  up  I'roni  the  jungle 
bekyw,  aa  if  to  lcR>k  up  and  down  the  river.  Close  behind  this  rook, 
there  rises  strsaght  up  with  one  unbroken  front,  the  face  of  half  a 
mountain  of  which  one  cannot  help  asking  *  Who  or  what  has  split  it 
in  two  to  let  the  river  pass  ?*  One  involuntarily  looks  to  the  other  side 

for  the  rcinainiiiir  half,  but  there  lofty  mountains  form  an  irrt'u^ular 
amphitheatre,  with  smaller  hills  piled  one  on  another,  leading  up  to 
them  from  the  river  side.   The  face  of  the  precipice,  perpendicular  aa 

a  a 
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it  is,  cannot  defy  a  few  hardy  climbing  shrubs  holding  on  to  the 
lines  of  crevices  and  ledges  between  the  strata  of  the  limestone.  Their 
roots  and  winding  stems  seem  from  below  to  be  simply  stack  against 
tiie  rock.  This  imposing  cHff  Is  of  the  shiqpe  of  %  huge  wedge,  Ijrin^ 
on  its  side,  with  one  slopbg  ftee  to  the  eest,  the  other  to  the  soatii, 
«nd  esch  exposing  sn  immense  expense  of  reddish  grej  limesioiie^ 
streaked  with  interlacing  white  veins  of  calcspar. 

"  The  great  Irrawaddy  itself  seemed  awed  into  quiet  and  humble 
limits  as  it  wound  beneath  the  cliffs  of  this  detile.  Actually  not  moro 
than  200  and  300  yards  wide,  it  looked  but  lUO.  The  surface  tranquil, 
with  no  perceptible  current,  the  mighly  stretm  of  one  of  the  finest 
nven  in  the  wodd,  seemed  to  hide  itsdf,  and  pass  the  monntein  in 
the  modest  shape  of  a  quiet  creek. 

**  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  the  current  is  as  strong  and  rapid 
as  it  is  quiet  and  gentle  above,  and  it  instantly  drew  the  lead  £rom  its 
perpendicular. 

"As  to  the  depth,  dose  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  diffii,  the  ten- 
fathom  line  oould  not  reaeh  ground ;  but  at  another  spot  I  fimnd 
hottom  near  the  centre  of  the  stream  at  dght  fisthoms. 

**  At  oife  of  the  narrowest  parts,  I  found  the  breadth  of  the  rtTer 

to  be  970  feet,  though  judging  from  the  eye,  I  could  not  believe  it 
more  than  150  yards.  This  defile  is  thus  narrower,  shorter,  and  more 
winding  than  the  lower,  and  affords  much  more  picturesque  and 
imposing  soeneiy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  can  be 
any  ohstade  to  steam  traffic.  Eicept  in  the  freshes,  indeed,  these 
are  the  safest,  and  easiest  parts  of  the  whole  river.  The  spring  lises^ 
it  is  true,  are  said  to  cause  very  fierce  currents,  and  it  is  not  trnfre- 
quent  that  boats  are  lost  in  the  effort  to  stem  them.  But  steamers 
of  not  too  great  length  and  of  sufficient  power,  would  avoid  the 
dangers  tiiat  threaten  boats  poled  and  towed  along  the  banks,  and  if 
ahle  to  conquer  the  flood  stream,  could  ascend  safisly  in  all  seasons. 

The  few  rocks  found  in  the  stream  and  those  prqjeoting  from  the 
general  line  of  the  banks,  are  noted  in  the  sketch  plan  of  the  river. 
The  most  serious  of  these  are  at  Khyanhmo  above  Thigame,  and  just 
below  Koung-toung^  above  the  second  detile.  In  both  cases,  however, 
there  is  clear  passage  for  steamers,  as  indicated  in  the  plan. 

The  general  course  of  the  river,  described  as  traced  from  below,  is 
northwards  to  ^atha  and  then  eaitwardsy  (ineluding  several  bends  to 
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the  nortb-eMi  and  mih-east,)  to  jiufc  below  Bammd^  where  it  again 
tuna  northwards,  and  oontmues  in  that  direction  aa  &r  aa  it  haa  been 
eiplored.  Aboift  ten  miles  above  BamnuS  eommenoea  the  Upper  or 
1st  defile,  of  whicli  it  is  sufficient  here  to  note,  that  its  irregular  banks  of 
limestone,  flint  and  serpentine,  would  alone  make  steam  navigation 
extremely  dangerous  ;  but  the  many  places  where  boulders  and  islands 
composed  of  the  latter  two  rocks  stand  out  in  the  stream,  forming  a 
kbyiinth  of ScyUaa  and  Gharybdises,"  make  it  quite  impossible.  At 
ooe  apot  where  the  whole  Inrawaddy  ia  litenJlj  poured  throng  a 
gorge  60  jarda  in  breadth,  the  labour  and  danger  of  gettmg  a  boat 
up  ronnd  the  jutting  roek,  even  at  the  time  of  the  ilackeat  eiinrent,  is 
very  great,  and  the  sensation  of  peril  on  being  shot  through  the  middle 
of  it,  when  the  river  is  rising,  into  the  midst  of  the  whirlpools  that 
play  below,  ia  one  that,  once  experienced,  can  certainly  never  be 
forgotten.*' 

Two  tribatariea  of  the  great  lirer,  fiN>m  their  poaition  rather  than 
their  aiie^  are  also  worth  notSoing  hero.  One,  tiie  Shoaylee,  which 
oomea  down  ftmn  Yunan,  dose  by  MmngmS,  and  after  traversing 

the  Kakbyen  hills,  meanders  through  the  Momett  plain,  to  fall  into 
the  Irrawaddy  below  Bammo,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
between  that  place  and  Mandelay. 

Could  the  passage  of  that  river  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Kakhyen  hilla  are  pieroed  by  a  valley,  however  tortnooa,  that  it  would 
be  poaaible  to  take  advantage  of  finr  a  great  eommerdal  road  of  any 
land,  nothing  woold  be  mora  prominng  than  tiie  attempt  to  make 
such  a  road  from,  say  Tagoung  by  Momeit  to  the  Shoaylee  valley,  and 
to  follow  its  coun^e  on  by  Maiiif^iao  into  Western  Yunan. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  could  get  no  tidings  of  such  a  valley. 
Quoting  my  journal  again :  "  The  accounts  I  get  of  the  Shoaylee  in 
its  paaaage  through  the  Kakhyen  hills  represent  it  as  a  ioeoeasion  of 
ra^dsy  fidla  androeky  toix«nti,  through  impassable  ravines.  Qnoe  In  the 
plains,  however,  it  beoomea  a  quiet  liver  with  numenma  Shan  villages 
on  tta  banks.  A  few  miks  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  beyond 
which,  time  would  not  allow  of  my  going,  I  find  it  at  thb  season, 
(April)  an  even  current  of  water,  of  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  over  12  feet,  running  between  banks  two  and  three  hundred  varda 
apart,  with  marka  of  rise  of  water  in  the  flood,  of  twenty  feet  or 
more  above  the  present  level   It  ia  said  to  oontinne  of  thia  oharacter 
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lor  one  day's  journey,  and  then  for  five  days  to  be  a  most  intricate 
scries  of  shallows,  islands,  channeb,  and  sandbanks,  to  where  the 
Momeit  river  &Us  into  it.  One  day  leecU  to  Momeit  town,  and  at  two 
or  three  daye'  boat  joiirnejfrpm  the  junction,  the  Kakhyen  momitaina 
are  met  with,  end  farther  progrese  stopped  by  ihe  rocks  of  the  lavines 
from  which  the  river  issues." 

In  the  dry  season,  boata  drawing  three  feet  can  ascend  to  Momeit. 
In  the  summer  floods,  the  largest  boats,  of  bO  and  100  tons  can  go  up 
for  two  or  three  days'  journey  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Momeit  stream. 
The  river  is  so  winding  however,  that  nine  days*  journey  by  the  river 
can  be  aooompliflhed  in  four  by  land,  and  esoept  for  rafbs  of  timber, 
bamboos  and  pieUed  tea,  and  boats  with  heavy  cargoes,  the  river  is  not 
much  used,  the  land  routes  along  its  course  being  much  more  convenient 
for  the  lighter  traffic.  The  lands  near  its  banks  are  very  low,  are  flooded 
in  the  rains,  and  reported  to  be  very  unhealthy.  I  may  mention  too 
that  Kakhyens  are  abonti"  even  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  month. 
.  Thsy  come  down  from  the  hiUs,  and  bnm  the  jvngle  Isnds  on  the 
phuns  fiir  **  lV>nngya*'  coltivstion,  and  make  all  the  roads  nnsafe. 

The  other  river  is  the  Taping.  This  too  oomes  from  Yunan 
through  the  same  ranges  of  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Irrawaddv. 
Like  the  Shoaylee,  it  is  worthless  as  a  guide.  I  went  up  it  as  far  as 
a  boat  could  possibfy  go,  except  in  the  driest  season.  Issuing  from 
the  haUs,  about  15  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Bamm6,  near  the  site  of  tiie 
ancient  Bhan  town  of  TMmpenag6,  or  the  '*  old  Bammd^'*  it  is  so  frr 
a  quiet  river,  of  a  breadth  varying  from  100  yards  to  half  a  mile,  (and 
now  and  then  enclosing  islands,  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  between 
its  channels,)  and  of  depth  sufiicient  even  in  the  driest  seasons  to  give 
passage  the  whole  way  to  boats  drawing  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
aad  often  ahowing  no  bottom  at  two  fathoms.  In  the  freshes  it  rises 
some  15  fiwt  or  more  and  overflows  its  banks ;  it  takes  a  moderately 
winding  oourM  to  reach  the  great  river  at  Soseewah,  a  couple  of  miles 
north  of  Bamrad. 

At  the  point  reached  by  my  boat,  a  few  miles  within  the  defile  by 
which  the  creek  comes  through  the  hills,  I  found  the  Hrst  of  the  rocky 
portions  that  make  navigation  impossible,  and  from  the  manner  in 
vffaich,  at  that  season  of  the  least  water,  the  stream  poured  through 
between  immense  loeks  of  silicious  mica  schist,  polished  and  burnished 
by  the  frictkm  of  the  soamier  flood,  I  was  convinced  that  if  but  a  slight 
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tin  wm  to  take  place,  no  boat  oonld  even  ap])roach  where  we  then 

reached,  much  less  go  beyond.  There  was  seiin  imlood  more  than 
enough  to  verify  the  description  given  by  the  Slians  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  using  the  stream  for  navigation.  Ab  to  depth,  we  oould  roaoh 
no  bottom  at  12  feet,  even  between  rockt  only  6  or  8  feet  apart. 
Bdow  iheae  Toda  iiie  river  was  Kke  »  k»g  placid  pool,  at  the  bottom 
0^  a  deep  ravme  wboee  ridee  were  clothed  with  Inxoriant  jungle.  It 
is  alxjut  50  yards  broad,  tlie  current  on  the  surfiloe  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  the  depth  must  be  groat,  for  within  three  feet  of  the  w  att  r'«  edge, 
the  12  feet  pole  could  tind  no  bottom.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
InUfly  the  river  apreada  itmlf  and  begina  to  fonn  large  aandbanka 
md  idanda  between  iti  banka  aa  above  noticed. 

Tbe  numntaina  jnat  spoken  of  are  the  next  claimanta  to  atten- 
tion. I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  only  been  a  few  miles  among 
them.  From  what  I  saw  at  that  partial  close  inspection,  and  Irom 
the  neighbourhood  of  JBammo  and  Sauwaddy,  and  from  the  iuformation 
I  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  I  believe  that  they  oonabt  of 
an  irregolar  triple  xange.of  hills  composed  of  limestone,  mica-acbist» 
gneiaa  and  otSier  primaiy  rocks,  ronning  down  firom  the  mountain 
ebaos  at  the  east  end  of  tiie  Himalayas,  where  the  Irrawaddy  has  its 
sources,  and  forming  the  bocmdary  wall,  as  it  were,  between  the  high 
lands  of  Yunan,  and  the  valley  of  the  f  rrawaddy.  On  tlie  north  it 
joins  the  mountains  of  tlie  first  delile,  and  on  tlie  south  is  connected 
with  those  pierced  by  the  second,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  continuous  with 
the  range  that  passes  east  of  Mandelay,  down  through  Karennee  to 
Hartaban.  The  general  width  of  the  range,  opposite  the  Bammd  basin, 
▼aries  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  The  Irrawaddy  slope,  about  15 
miles  east  of  Bamm(5,  is  much  deeper  than  that  towards  Yunan.  The 
average  height  of  the  western  ridges,  I  guessed  to  be  about  2000  feet. 
The  number  of  passes  into  and  through  them  as  shown  by  Map  No.  2, 
eonfirma  the  beUef  suggested  by  their  appearance,  that  they  do  not 
fimn  My  thing  13ce  the  obstacLea  to  tranait  that  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  range  do.  They  can  be  trarersed,  in  fiM;t,  from  tho' 
Bamm^  to  the  Yunan  side  in  aa  little  tune  as  ia  required  to  merely  to 
ascend  from  the  plain  opposite  Ava  to  the  plateau  of  the  Slian  country, 
by  the  Netteik  Pa.ss.  Of  the  various  routes  marked  in  the  Map  No.  2, 
those  from  Ingtha  to  Wannim  and  from  Monmouk  to  Lucylin,  are 
the  moat  used ;  but  thoae  to  Matngmd  have  to  traverse  the  least  difficul- 
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ties,  and  I  beliere  that  there  is  more  ehaaee  of  finding  a  praeticable 
breach  for  the  charge  of  the  iron  hone  between  Sawnddy  and  Moving* 
sun,  than  in  any  other  direction. 

As  above  noticed,  the  two  rivers  Taping  and  Shoaylee  that  pierce 
the  raiit^c  from  cju^t  to  west,  are  of  no  use  as  guides ;  even  their 
tributaries  render  the  ordinary  routes  impassable  in  the  rainy  season. 
None  of  these  mountain  streams,  however,  are  of  a  breadth  too  great 
to  be  bridged  in  the  simplest  matmer,  and  wherever  bridges  are 
required,  there  is  both  timber  and  stone  in  abimdanoe,  eveiywhflre  at 
hand. 

Once  across  this  range  of  hills  the  physical  geography  of  the  land, 
as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  is  not  uulavourable  to  the  construction 
of  any  kind  of  road.  The  Taping  and  Namwoon  valley  stretches 
north  and  south  ixom  Chanda  and  Mola  to  below  Mowun.  That  of 
the  Namoung  or  Shoaylee  leads  from  Monngsun  through  fertile  plains 
and  by  large  Shan  towns,  among  whidi  are  Maingmd  and  Seefiui,  to 
within  forty  miles  of  Momim  on  the  left,  and  Tumelhm  on  the  right. 
As  the  regular  Chinese  trade  route  is  there  cached,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  insuperable  obstacles  exiat  to  carrying  on  the  lijies  and 
making  new  bridges  over  the  Shoaylee,  and  the  much  more  important 
Salween  and  Cambodia,  where  they  are  already  spanned  by  the 
Chinese  iron  suspension  bridges. 

I  have  also  been  informed  by  travellers  who  have  been  then,  that 
from  Moungsun  thero  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  plain  across  to  the 
city  of  Tunan,  and  tiiat  tiiis  direct  route  to  that  important  capital 
passes  over  no  mountains  whatever. 

III. — GomcsBCiAii. 

As  to  British  Burmah  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  notice  tfce 
iertility  of  the  soil*  its  welI*known  production  of  xioe  and  the  paaoity 
of  its  population. 

Buxmah  Fteper,  however,  requires  more  notice,  not  o^J  ^ 
extent  to  which  it  tskes  our  mannfaotures  in  exchange  for  its  own 
products,  but  also  on  account  of  its  little  known  mineral  wealth. 

The  total  value  of  Exports  from  Upj)er  to  Lower  Burmah  in  the  year 
1862-63,  was  in  round  numbers  43  lakhs  of  Kupees,  of  which  3s  i  lakhs' 
worth  went  down  by  the  Irrawaddy.  This  amount  included — Sesamom, 
oil  and  seed,  6  lakhs ;  raw  ootton  4i  lakhs ;  jaggery  6i  lakhs ;  petroleum 
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1|  lakhs ;  eoftdi  U  laUis ;  timber  U  laUifl ;  ndm 

kkhs ;  gram  1  lakh ;  wheat  li  hkha^  for  the  foreign  markets  or  European 

consumption,  and  of  native  silk  fabrics  4^  lakhs  ;  cotton  ditto  over  2i 
lakhs  ;  lacquered- ware  over  2^  laklis  ;  and  pickled  tea  l-}  lakhs,  for  con- 
sumption in  British  Burmah.  Nearly  all  the  products  thus  exported  are 
grown  below  the  capitaL  They  might  be  increased,  it  may  be  said,  inde* 
finitely,  by  a  more  nmneroui  popuktion,  rare  of  more  protection  and 
freedom  to  diapoee  of  property,  than  nnhappily  at  present  obtains. 
Large  tracts  of  land  to  the  south  and  of  still  greater  extent  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  formerly  producing  cotton  for  the  China  maricet, 
are  now  abandoned  and  left  uncultivated. 

As  to  the  mineral  resources,  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  places 
where  coal  crops  out,  from  which  good  samples  have  been  procured, 
and  that  promise  to  be  the  signs  of  extensive  veins.  These  spots  are 
not  distant  from  the  ri?er.  Cc^per  is  found,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
the  oro  being  worth  working.  Iron  of  good  quality  is  made  irom  the 
Hematite  found  near  the  Fkopadoung,  N.  E.  of  Sagham,  and  also 
near  the  Arraoan  monntidns  beyond  Tan.  I  can  also  give  my  personal 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  large  deposits  of  the  richest  rnaguetie  oxide 
exist  in  the  ridges  directly  east  of  the  capital,  surrounded  by  lime- 
stone which  may  serve  as  flux,  and  foiestfli  (not  improbaUy  also  coal) 
which  may  affiurd  fueL  I  can  also  guarantee  that  this  ore,  though  it 
has  new  been  made  use  of^  produces  a  steel  of  lirst  rate  quality,  and  I 
h«f  e  reason  to  belieTe  that  it  easts  in  abundance  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  banks  of  the  Myit>Ng6.  Lead,  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones 
are  mineral  products  of  Burmah  Proper,  well-known  to  be  at  present 
comparatively  undeveloped  sources  ol  wealth.  To  thei^e  may  be  added 
bismuth,  sulphur,  marble,  serpentine,  amber,  salt  and  limestone.  The 
iron  and  the  coal  are,  however,  of  more  particular  importance  with 
jeference  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  population  of  Burmah  Ftoper  including  the  CSs-Salween  Shan 
States,  may  be  estimated  at  4  millions,  (a  very  small  proportion  of  this 
— probably  not  more  than  one  million — ^Burman).  Already  a  great 
portion  of  this  population  wear  clothes  of  Enijlihh  manufacture, 
imported  from  British  Burmali,  including  13  lakhs  worth  of  silk  and 
cotton  piece  goods,  1|  lakhs  of  woollen  ditto,  and  lakhs  of  cotton 
twist  and  yarn.  It  only  requires  a  better  communxcatioa  and  a  lower 
import  tariff  to  increase  the  number  of  customers  to  the  whole 
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Kaiagma,  is  an  extensive  silver  mine,  known  for  ages,  but  leoentlj 
nbaadoned  from  motdves  only  comprehensible  to  those  in  the  seoefe 
of  Bmmaa  politics. 

As  to  Ymrur  itself  with  its  ten  millions  of  population  and  21 

citiea  of  the  first  order,  it  is  now  well  known  to  be,  in  a  commercial 
pt)int  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  China.  In 
the  extreme  south  are  copper  and  perhaps  zi/tc,  and  certainly  the 
finest  tea  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  middle  and  northern  portions 
aie  still  more  rich,  the  mineials  alone  including  yo^  eiher^  eopper^ 
trof^  SMrenry,  anemief  lead  and  eeai.  SOk,  Ua^  rhtbarb,  mmkf 
hmi,  heney,  and  maTiy  articles  suited  m^er  for  tbe  Bunnan  thaa 
European  market  are  also  produced,  and  were  formerly  exported  from 
thi«  portion  of  the  Province.  Tlie  centre  of  trade  in  western  Yuuan 
is  Yuitr/clian,  where  are  the  head  quarters  of  the  great  company  that 
has  had  for  so  many  years,  in  its  hands,  the  whole  trade  with  fiurmah^ 
All  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  there  traded  in.  TiJU  and  Yuitax 
are  still  more  considerable  places  of  tnde. 

The  next  province,  Saohvut,  is,  except  in  its  being  more  die* 
tant,  of  equal  importance  to  our  object,  with  Yunsn.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  some  30  n^lli()n^i,  and  contains  some  dozen  cities  of  the  first 
order.  It  produces  »ilk  of  better  tjuality  and  more  abundantly,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Chinese  of  Bammo,  than  any  other  province.  Its  tea 
is  also  superior  and  abundant.  It  furnishes  rhubarb,  musk  and  several 
other  drugSf  and  many  of  the  minemls  found  in  Yunan. 

QuBiOHO  is  also  a  province  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yunan,  and  the 
great  artery  of  trade  Yancrtsekiang  runs  up  from  Yunan,  between  it  and 
Sechuen.  Its  products  and  its  market  also  arc  well  within  the  reach 
of  British  trade  via  Burmah,  if  tlie  proper  route  be  aJupteiL 

C^'ANdsi  is,  I  believe,  nivuh  infested  with  wild  tribes,  but  the 
banks  of  the  Tsiking  or  Pearl  £iver  are  dotted  with  Chinese  towns 
connected  by  roads  with  the  aiy  of  Yunsn. 

The  finrner  trade  between  Yunan  and  Buzmali  consisted  almost 
solely  of  an  exchange  of  the  silk,  copper,  gold,  orpimeut,  quicksilver, 
hams,  honey,  drugs,  carpets  and  paper  of  Western  China,  for  the 
raw  cotton,  ivory,  amber,  jadestone,  peacocks'  feathers,  birds'  nests, 
&c.  of  Burmah.  Little  tea  was  brought  over  beyond  what  the 
Chinese  in  Burmah  consumed  and  scarcely  any  of  the  foreign  articke 
imported  into  Burmah  were  taken  to  China. 
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Tbe  following  infonnatioD  reg^fding  some  of  the  products  of  Wei* 
tern  China  was  given  me  by  the  Chinese  merchants  at  Bammd : 

Silk. — Two  kiiul.s  are  recojsrnisod,  Koezo  from  a  district  of  that 
name,  and  Sec/mtn  from  tlie  province  so  ciilled.  Price  of  Sechuen 
silk,  20  and  25  tickals  the  bundle  of  165  tick  ;  occiusionally,  liowever, 
it  rises  to  40  tickals.  JCoezo  silk  from  15  to  30  tickals  the  bundle. 
These  aie  prices  estimated  from  the  old  trade.  Not  ao  onnoe  of  silk 
is  sold  at  present  at  Bammtf.  The  price  of  Seekuem  at  the  capital  is 
now  from  80  to  35  tickals  the  bundle. 

•  Very  little  silk  is  produced  in  Yunan.  Nine  bales  make  a  bundle. 
Thoy  are  packed  first  in  paper,  then  oiled  j)aper,  then  cotton  cloth, 
and  finally  in  case  of  transport  to  fiurmab,  iu  baskets  lined  with 
bamboo  leaves,  (the  same  as  Kamsuks  are  made  oQ  and  ooaise  carpets 
are  thiown  over  the  load  of  each  pack  animal. 

The  Chinese  gave  me  the  idea,  that  the  road  once  open,  tiiia  arti«^ 
can  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quantity. 

Tea. — ^The  only  kinds  apparently  known  in  the  marirai  at  Bammi<S 
are  the  flat  discs  of  Cliina  tea  and  the  balls  of  8han  tea. 

The  discs  weigh  20  tickals  each  ;  noven  piled  t«.gether  make  a  packet 
which  used  to  sell  at  1^  tickal  and  2  tick.  At  present  no  tea  is 
found  at  Bammd,  except  the  Shan  balls. 

Western  Yunan  seems  to  produce  little  of  this  article.  To  tha 
nortb  and  south,  however,  I  was  informed  it  is  grown  in  abundance. 
JPoouTt  a  city  of  Yunan,  about  fifteen  days  south-east  of  Tali,  ptoduces 
excellent  tea,  and  some  Chinese  informed  me  that  from  that  district 
came  the  tea  specially  devoted  to  the  Krapcror's  use.  Others,  however, 
contended  that  Sechuen,  not  Yunan,  produced  this  celebrated  tea. 
All  a^ced  that  Sechuen  produces  good  tea  and  more  abundant!/ 
than  Yunan. 

Corns. — In  solid  ingots  or  discs,  and  in  the  form  of  pots.  Tbe 
Utter  is  the  best,  and  used  to  sell  at  from  180  to  260  tick  the  100  visa. 

The  discs  used  to  sell  at  from  100  to  180  tick.    This  is  abundantly 
produced  in  Yunan. 

Gold. — In  leaf  and  in  small  ingots.  Always  touched  when  dealt 
in.  The  leaf,  more  easily  and  exactly  estimated,  averages  11)  tickals 
of  silver,  the  tickal  of  pure  gold.  It  varies,  however,  to  from  10  to  20 
tiekak.  The  ingots  are  less  in  value,  owing  to  the  less  amount  of 
certainty  in  the  estimation  of  their  quality,  and  ave  generally  aold  ai  8 
annas  laMhthan  tfaa  leaf  per  tickal  of  estimated  pure  gold. 
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Opnm. — PaeketB  in  psper,  one  vifls  eaeb,  avenged  20, 25  and  80 
tick  the  TisB,  but  varying  from  10  to  50  tick  on  nnasnal  oocasions. 

The  present  price  is  20  tick  when  bouglit  by  the  traders  of  BammcS 
from  the  Kakliyens  and  Shans,  who  are  now  the  oi.ly  imitorters.  Tlie 
packets  are  some  of  them  well  packed  and  labelled,  and  are  the  produce 
of  China ;  while  the  rest  are  carelessly  packed,  sometimes  adulterated 
•ad  are  the  produce  of  Shane  and  Kakhyena. 

MvBX. — ^This  is  mostly  poxohaaed  by  the  Chinese  ftom  tiie  moan« 
tain  wild  tribes.  Its  present  price  is  20 — ^25  tick,  the  tickal,  bought 
in  the  natural  bag.  It  comes  from  Mo^oung,  Khamti  and  the  Shaa 
States  as  well  as  from  tlie  mountains  in  China  Proper. 

SlLV£B. — I  was  intbrmed  is  obtained  from  several  mines.  Perhapa 
the  same  motives  led  to  the  localities  being  not  spoken  of  as  to  the 
Chinese  telling  me  that  the  gold  mines  were  exhausted. 

Coal. — SeTeral  aooounts  agreed  in  affirming  that  there  ia  abundance 
of  this  mineral  at  Momien  and  at  TalL 

Salt. — There  is  no  lalt  produced  in  Tnnaa  as  far  as  I  oould 
ascertain. 

Sundries. — Straw  hats,  felt  rugs,  strike-lights,  paper,  whito  and 
coloured,  rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  hams,  honey,  pipes,  jackets  and 
pants  used  also  to  be  imported  for  sale  to  Burmans  and  Shans,  and 
exportation  down  the  river.  Formerly  at  Bammd  they  used  broad* 
cloths  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  stuffi  imported  from  Tunan.  Now 
every  thing  comes  from  below,  and  British  sto£&,  were  pointed  out  to 
me  as  "  having  come  round  by  sea  from  Canton  instead  of  as  formerlyi 
overland-" 

The  raw  cotton  formerly  exported  to  Yunan  from  Burmah  exceeded 
a  million  of  pounds  a  year.  It  is  used  not  only  for  weaving  but  also 
lor  padding  the  winter  garments. 

Both  this  foreign  and  the  internal  trade  of  Yunan  are  now  in 
aibeyance»  and  for  the  time,  extinct,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
that  proTince,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Kakhyen  tribes  to  Chinese 
traders.  The  capabilities  of  the  countrv,  however,  remain  the  same. 
Xhe  articles  of  British  manufacture  that  I  could  ascertain  to  be  likely 
to  find  a  market  in  Yunan,  are  broadclotlis,  lastings,  blanketings  and 
flasnela,  manufactured  figured  and  damask  silks,  calicoes,  long-doth, 
muslins,  jaconets,  drills  and  plain  dark  blue  or  black  cotton  doth,  for 
vhidi  then  is  unlimited  demand.  BrooMoth  is  universally  used  by^ 
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tlie  Timaii  Chinase  who  can  affofd  to  buy  it  Blue  and  black  aro  the 
fiivoorite  oohnm.  Some  fine  broad-doth  I  had  parohaeed  at  Baogoon 
at  7\  Bs.  the  yard,  woold,  at  no  time,  fetch  that  price  hi  Tunan, 

I  was  told.  The  home-made  cloth  was  described  to  im;  as  very 
thick,  and  used  to  sell  at  from  8  to  6  tickals  tlie  culiit  in  Yunaii. 
That  which  came  from  Canton  overland  and  from  the  interior, 
(Russian  ?)  they  describe  as  thinner,  like  the  oloth  I  had  bought  at  15 
ihi]]ingBayaidatBangoonya]idworthl«8or2tiokalaacnbit.  There 
ia  however  no  doubt^  I  imagine^  that  doth  can  be  brought  firam 
England  to  Momien,  yik  the  Irrawaddy,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  viA 
Canton.  Cotton  twist  and  sewing  thread,  cutlery,  buttons,  mechanics' 
tools,  locks  and  sewing  needles,  were  ahio  mentioned  to  me  as  things 
wanted  for  sale  in  Yunan. 

The  prices  of  all  these  artidea  have  hitherto  depended  on  those  of 
Bangoon  or  Mandday.  It  appears  that  Britiah  goods  have  never 
been,  to  any  extent,  imported  into  Yunan,  viA  Bammd. 

In  expUmation  of  the  above  prioes,  I  should  mention  that  a  tickal 
weight  is  the  28th  of  an  English  pound,  and  a  tickal  of  silver  worth 
just  li  Rupee  or  h^'  a  crown.  A  viss  is  lOU  tickals  or  exactly 
lbs.  a652. 

IV. — CONCLUSIOy. 

From  the  statements  brought  forward  under  the  preeeding  headai 
and  especidly  those  under  para.  2nd  or  that  of  the  Physicd  Geogra- 
phy of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  line — and 

not  omitting  from  consideration  the  new  political  |M>sition  of  Up|M»r 
Burmah  in  reference  to  us,  as  well  as  the  direction  which  any  future 
politicd  changes  would  certainly  take — what  then  is  the  best  route 
for  European  enterprise  to  avail  it«eU'  of,  in  its  endeavour  to  create  » 
China  trade  through  Bunnah  ? 

Granting  that  the  object  to  be  sought  is  the  most  feasible  way 
of  Teaching  oommereially  the  products  and  the  marketa  of  western 
China,  especially  Yunan,  Setliueii  and  Queicho,  it  shonld  first  bo 
a^cert  lined  what  conditions  should  determine  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  obtain  that  object. 

Besides  the  obvious  ones  of  the  least  political  difficulties  and  the 
greatest  commercid  advantages,  are  there  not  others  that  have  not 
perhaps  hitherto  been  suffideutly  thought  of?  via.  Ut,  The>  holding  i» 
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our  own  hands  and  having  under  our  control  the  greatest  poeeible 
kngUi,  «t  this  end,  of  the  line  of  commnnifiition ;  2md.  That  the  plan 
be  eapable  of  bemg  teeted  without  a  prenoos  great  eipenditare ; 
That  when  permanentlj  established,  as  Httle  as  possible  of  the  capital 

eml)arked  in  the  means  of  transit  be  irretrievably  sunk  ;  4:fh.  That  the 
general  route  adopted  be  one  already  known  and  niiide  use  of  by  native 
traders  ;  5M.  That  it  also  be  one  that — failing  the  possibility  of  con-  . 
atnieting  either  a  tram  or  a  railway,  either  at  once  or  even  ultimately 
—may  yet  be  worked  with  no  great  hindrance  by  the  construction  of 
a  cart-road ;  That  the  changes  of  mode  of  transit  be  as  few  as 
possible ;  and  7th.  That  in  short  the  greatest  safety,  cheapness  and 
rapidity  of  carriage  be  combined  with  the  least  sinking  of  capital  in 
the  lixed  ])lant  intended  to  form  the  means  of  transit. 

3.  If  such  are  the  desired  conditions,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  provid- 
ed the  Irrawaddy  be  navigable,  and  it  be  feasible  to  make  a  road 
from  its  highest  easterly  turn  to  Tunan,  the  best  means  to  the  object 
sought,  is  steam  oommunioatioii  between  Bangoon  and  some  point 
near  Bammd,  and  a  land  road  thence  to  Tunan  ?  That  the  Irrawaddy 
is  navigable  for  steamers  just  up  to  the  desired  point  and  no  farther, 
I  reported,  a  year  ago.  That  the  road  across  the  30  or  40  miles 
of  Kakhyen  hills  to  the  plains  of  Yunan,  can  be  constructed 
and  ultimately  replaced  by  a  tram  or  railway,  I  have  also  recorded 
my  firm  conviction.  Granted  these  two  provisions,  this  route,  then, 
sanctioned  by  ages  of  use  betweien  Bunnah  and  China,  shown  above 
to  be  politically  and  physically  that  most  feasible  to  follow,  and 
commercially  that  most  likely  to  give  the  highest  returns  for  the 
leimt  expenditure,  is  surely  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  it.  Indeed  the  reasons  for  preference  are  so  obvious  and 
so  M,  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  "  discoverer,"  and  1  long  deemed 
them  too  evident  to  need  an  advocate.  It  is  true  thai,  as  long  as  the 
Upper  Salween  remains  a  river,  whose  navigability  is  only  **  not  proven,** 
we  are  none  of  us  in  a  position  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty.  In 
regard  to  the  Lower  Salween,  and  the  overland  routes  to  Esmok,  we 
have  seen  that  material  obstacles  oppose  themselves  most  strongly  to 
their  adoption.  That,  in  the  advocacy  of  which  Capt.  Sprye  has  so 
vsefiilly  and  successfully  roused  the  mercantile  community  at  home, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  passing  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  unsettled 
country,  peopled  in  many  parts  by  wild  and  savage  tribes,  of  traversing 
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flevenl  Bucoesrive  moontftiD  ranges,  and  tlie  ▼alleys  of  three  conrideraible 

rivers,  the  Sittancr,  the  Salween  and  the  Cambodia.  Bat  even  if  the 
"  Emporium"  of"  Ksmok  be  neither  a  myth  nor  a  hy])erb<)le,  that  is 
surely  not  the  point  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  tap  \\  escera  CliinA. 
It  b  too  far  South  for  the  distriets  we  want,  and  for  the  desired  easy 
•coees  to  the  western  end  of  the  YangtHftkiang ;  while  Quangsi  is 
certainly  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reaching  it  by  such  a  route,  even  if 
it  were  pniotioable.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  indeed  convineed  that  my 
antieipationiJ,  as  recorded  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Upper 
jBurmuh,  will  1)0  ultimately  realized,  viz.  that  the  ancient  trade 
between  yimau  and  iiurmah,  via  Bammd,  would  be  revived  and 
increased  to  a  Yast  exchange  between  the  manufactures  of  England 
and  the  products  of  China. 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  trade  route,  is  tliai 
of  the  overland  teleii^raph  communication  between  India  and  British 
lJurmah,  and  the  o})cn  ports  of  Kjustern  China.  In  reference  to  tliat 
subject  and  to  tlie  possible  railway,  I  quote  from  a  letter,  written  sooa 
after  my  return  from  Bammd  hist  year. 

1.  As  to  a  telegraph  from  Shangai  to  Tunan  city,  a  line  may 
and  will  pass,  along  the  great  artery  Tangtsekiang. 

2.  "  From  Canton  to  Tunan,  the  Tsikjang  may  contend  for  the 
line  to  follow  its  course  in  preference  to  the  above.  There  will  pro* 
bablv  be  both. 

3.  "  From  Yunan  city  there  is  the  regular  trade  route  and  high 
road  through  Tali  and  Yunchan  to  Momien,  and  thence  throogh 
Sanda,  Mowun  or  Maingmd  to  Bamd,  or  a  point  just  below  it.  Between 
either  Sanda,  Mowun  or  Maingmd  and  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is 

about  30  miles  of  mountainous  oountiy  inhabited  by  Kakhyens.  At  firrt 
these  people  would  not  j>eiliaps  respect  the  wire,  especially  in  ease  of 
any  individual  beinp:  in  want,  at  any  moment,  of  metal  for  his  bullets, 
arrows,  or  spears ;  but  tor  ages  they  have  been  accustomed  to  give  safe 
escort  to  dawk  runners,  and,  to  begin  with,  this  two  days*  march  may 
be  got  oyer  in  that  way.  Trifling  subsidies  would,  however,  soon 
reooneile  the  tribes  and  ensure  the  oon^uity  of  the  wire. 

4.  *•  Fiom  the  foot  of  the  Kakhven  mountains  to  Bammd  and  on 
through  Shonygoo  and  Katha  to  Munipoor,  across  tl)e  country  of 
quiet  trading  Kadees,  there  is  no  obstacle  either  geographical  or  in  the 
way  of  wild  tiibes.  From  Munipoore  to  CaLoutta^  although  in  our  own 
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territory  and  tlepcndenciee,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  ditficult  part  ot* 
the  line.  Part  of  it,  however,  is  alrea  !y  idinpleted  by  the  Assam  lines. 

6.  Such  a  line  would  he  almost  eDtirely  between  Lat.  23^  and 
25*,  and  in  the  caee  of  the  Tmkyang  being  followed  from  Canton  to 
Ymian,  would  yeiy  nearly  describe  an  arc  of  a  great  cirele  ptaaing 
ihruutdi  Caloutta  and  Canton. 

6.  "From  Kutha  a  line  would,  of  course,  braneh  oW  and  connect 
Rangoon  via  Mandela v  and  the  present  Pi>gu  line  with  JJammo. 
Indeed  this  portion  Irom  iiamm6  to  Tbayetmyo  or  Prome  wiU  be, 
probably,  the  tirst  constructed. 

7.  **  A  telegraph  may  go  where  a  railway  cannot ;  but  the  same 
reaaona  that  forbid  me  to  think  of  any  other  ronte  than  the  above 
ior  the  former,  foroe  me  to  believe  that  if  Western  China  ia  to  be 
tapped  at  all  from  the  West  or  South,  it  will  be  by  the  same  route. 
And  if  a  railway  or  tramway  bo  reiiuired,  it  will  be  IVom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bammo  to  Yunan  city.  The  possibility  of  such  a  railway 
i«  for  the  present,  I  admit,  as  chimericj^l  as  that  of  one  through  any 
other  nnsorveyed  region.  By  this  route,  however,  the  unknown 
oocapiea  leas  of  the  diatanoe  than  by  any  other. 

S,  **  The  rmiwajfi  however  ^  ie  moi  meeeeanf  to  even  a  vaet  com' 
vwree  iy  the  Bamm6  route,  Biver  ateamera  and  flats  can  navigate 
the  Irrawaddy  up  to  Bamm6.  There  ia  the  alternative  of  the  Tapini^ 
river  or  a  perfectly  Hat  road  from  Bammo  to  the  foot  of  the  Kakhyeii 
hills.  Up  to  this  point,  the  route  is  through  our  own  and  the  irieudly 
Bnrman  territory,  the  latter  open  to  ua  by  right  of  treaty. 

9,  **  Three  or  four  daya  mountain  route,  frequented  from  time 
imtnemorial  by  thonaands  of  poniea,  mules  and  asses  that  have  carried 
westward,  silk,  tea,  copper,  gold,  Ac,  and  eaatward,  cotton,  aalt,  serpen- 
tine, Stc.f  reach  Sanda  or  some  other  Shan  frontier  city,  whence  again 
the  route  is  taken  up  by  the  civiliiiation  of  China,  and  carried  north- 
east, east  and  south-east. 

10.  '*  Bammo  will  be  a  mart  again  in  a  short  time,  as  soon,  in  fact, 
M  Yunan  ia  quiet  enough  to  make  any  trade  possible;  and  s  eking 
for  any  new  mart  in  the  unknown  regions  of  iiiamok,  seems  like  looking 
foranew  port  to  get  at  the  cotton  of  the  Confederate  States,  somewhere 
ia  Chili,  because  Charleston  happens  to  be  for  the  preaent,  blockaded. 

The  moditication  of  this  route  which,  I  believe  will  be  found  advi- 
labW  is^  as  meutiuued  under  the  2nd  heading,  to  stop  the  stcaui 
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Whichever  he  the  route  followed,  however,  and  it  may  be  that 
thorough  surveys  will  entirely  change  the  data  on  which  present  opini- 
ons are  founded, — the  day  is  evidently  not  far  distant  when  Burmah  will 
beoome  the  highway  for  a  vast  trade  with  China.  Although  Yunaa 
is,  for  the  time,  so  disturbed,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  domastio 
and  foreign  trade  of  tiiat  pnmnoe  will  long  remain  in  its  prosent 
unsatisfactory  state  of  abeyance.  The  Pansee  revolution  may  indeed 
be  found  to  have  been  useful  in  breaking  up  the  power  of  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  backed  as  this  would  have  been  by  all  the 
influence  of  the  Chineae  merchants,  whose  jealousy  blinds  them  to 
tiieir  tnie  interestsy  and  especially  of  the  old  Burmah  con^aay 
the  chief  of  whom  is  said  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  OhanTeau  to 
have  80,000  men  at  his  orders.  And  idiile  the  province  is  in  coinso 
of  resuming  such  a  settled  condition  as  will  make  extensive  commerce 
possible,  whether  it  be  under  the  old  Chinese  or  the  new  Pan*eo 
authority,  the  surveys  may  bo  made,  the  routes  and  plans  of  action 
definitely  arranged,  and  perhaps  the  comnmnication  opened  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  reviving  trade. 

The  Taping  rebellion  by  Impeding  as  it  must  do,  the  eommene 
between  the  western  province  of  Jimaa,  Seckien  and  Qvstdb,  and 
the  eastern  seaboard,  encourages  the  attempt  to  pierce  those  provinces 
from  the  west.    They  form  a  splendid  liciU,  mobt  inviting  to  tho 
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trallie  at  a  point  below  13amm6,  SAy  Sawiuldt/  or  even  Kowi^kmi^y  snd 
to  make  a  tram  or  railroad  alons:  the  plain  to  near  iVlasseen  (vide.  Map, 
No.  2).  The  passage  of  the  30  miles  of  Kakhyen  hills  to  be  made  by 
a  good  road  that  may  be,  by  and  by  replaced  by  a, tram  or  railway. 
The  telegraph  to  follow  the  same  line^  and  both  road  and  telegraph  ^f. 
to  enter  China  by  the  Shoaylee  valley  at  Moongsun,  and  pass  on  by 
Maingmd,  See&n  and  Minglon  to  TunehoH,  instead  of  passing  from 
Bammd  by  way  of  Sanda  and  Momien  to  the  same  tAty. 

11.  "  Keferring  to  both  trade  and  teleo^raph  route,  if  any  line  is 
possible,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  line  is  the  most  so.  If  any  line 
will  pay,  it  must  be  this,  and  if  any  line  can  be  safe  it  must  be  this. 
Such  a  line  will  be,  I  firmly  believe,  that  ultimately  adopted,  since  it 
will  be  the  shortest^  the  easiest,  the  cheapestisnd  the  saiiBst,  and  it 
follows  the  most  firequented  and  oldest  trade  routes  through  the  moat 
populous  and  civilized  territoiies  between  the  Indian  and  Chineaa 
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spirit  of  enterprise  that  of  old  has  characterist^d  our  commerce.  There 
are  forty  millions  of  people  waiting  to  be  clothed  with  British 
piece-goods,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  handiworks  of  all  the 
mannfiictories  of  England,  and  ready  to  give,  in  return,  silk,  tea,  and 
the  most  TaluaUe  of  the  usefol  and  pieciom  metals,  from  mines  that 
European  skill  would  make  many-fold  more  produotiye  than  now. 

The  barriers  imposed  by  man  are  removed.  There  remain  bnt 
Uiose  of  natore.  To  the  oonqtiest  of  these,  our  science  and  capital, 
energy  and  perseverance  will  march  again  as  they  have  so  often 
marched  before,  and  again  will  overcome  them ;  to  British  commerce 
'Will  accme  a  new  nation  of  buyers  of  our  goods  and  sellers  to  our 
wants ;  to  the  cause  of  progress,  a  new  opening  for  the  living  oiTilization 
of  Europe  to  eompete  with  the  sickly  semi-barbarism  of  Asia ;  to 
the  cAose  of  religion  and  humanity,  %  new  field  for  Christian  truth  and 
bcnefieenee  to  modify,  aUeviate  and  displace  the  cmdtiei  of  a  fiense 
fimaticism  and  the  vices  of  a  degraded  infidelity. 

With  the  opening  of  this  new  way  to  China  will  be  written  a  fresh 
page  in  our  already  glorious  commercial  history  ;  will  be  taken  another 
step  in  our  onward  destiny,  and  will  be  given  yet  another  proof  that 
Providence  sanctions  the  mission  ve  attribute  to  our  race. 

Mmdelajf,  April  mh,  186^ 
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1     Fignre.  t 

1 

Name. 

Inscription. 

Yoar  of 
Coinage. 

1  Weight. 

1 

Ghuzneo. 

None. 

Un. 
known. 

s 

Theae  ooim  are  aoaroe^  they 
paaa  for  11  aanaa  and  S 

pics. 

Their  date  of  coinage  ia  noi 
exactly  mmnrtaitiaUlft 

vaavn^vvj  av^nrwa  waaasparwy 

2 

I 

o 

el 

gas 

^1 

Ulaooltan-ool-Azim  Ala 
woodootda  woodeen.  A1>* 
d()oI  Mozuffbr  Mahomed 
Shah  al  SoolUm. 

Secunder    Mni  zuhoorool 
Khihtfa  nanramiroola 
nownuoo. 

883 
Hiiree. 

i 
1 

The  silrer  of  this  coin  is  very 
pure.   The  ooin  is  rare,  and 

is  moch  prizoil,  V)ein}if  8np> 
posed  to  oany  good  look 
with  it. 

It  ia  worth  R.  1*4  and  ia 
often  sold  for  aa  mooh  aa 
Ka.  2. 

8 

roxe  ShaW. 

Ul  Klinlf^of-nn)?r-nf)l  mnm- 
neenKholuduiia  uioolkiioo. 

Fnttrab  Feroae  Shah  miid- 

1 
Oi 

This  roin  pnssos  for  12  annas* 
Ouljr  a  four  are  current. 

ft* 

dciilah. 

4 

Fcrozo  Shahi. 

Ul  Khnlcef-amir-ool  mom- 
neenKholodaUa  moolkboo, 

Feroze  Bbah  Sooltaoee  zoiw 
bnt  fee  Khflla  Dehlee. 

i 

3 

3d 

As  No.  8. 

5 

< 

Lwlslm  flflah  Mahomed 
im  nmnMil  j]]ah« 

Jelaloodeen  Fkdahah  Ohar 

EOO. 

998 
Hyree. 

• 

09 
1 

s 

Pi 

The  snlTer  of  ihk  coin  ia  ytrj 
pure. 

It  aella  fbr  Ba.  1^  ia  tha 
Basar. 
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a  Name. 

t 


C9 
J3 


J 

GO 

o 


o 
a 


X 
§ 


loBcriptioii. 


Aa  on  No.  5. 


JclRlocKloen  Maliomed  Ak- 
bar  Padobah  Ghazee  zarb 
oordoo  znffer  pyknr. 


Conuge. 


993 
Hijree. 


rhis  coin  i«  froqaentiy  mot 
with. 

It  mUs  for  Ba.  1^  to 


Sikka  Miihomod  Shah  Pad 

luloos  mymniit  maloos 
moostakurrool  Kiulafe 
Knrb  Akbarabad.  I 


1016 
Hijree. 


rhis  ooin  is  vary  oommoiu 


Its  pn'co  19  genenUj  aibooi 


Sikka  znddar  Jchnn  Clio 
budiir  mooneor  fc>Jiali  Au- 
nmgiebe  Almngeer. 

Jalooa  mjmnat  malooB 
nub. 


1118 


^1 

X 

S3 

a 


At  Ko.  7. 


a 

GO 
u 
1 


Muhoraod    iShaii  Pudishah 
Ohaii  Sftheb  Qinw  Muii 

Jalooa  mymnnt  tik  Imi  ^  /m  i. 
dar-ool  khilalah  tiUubjo- 


1161 
Hijree. 


At  No.  7. 


o 

E  S 
S  " 


8ikka  bazar  zad  ziiimhee 
t»  bamah  EhooMrv^ 
gaitoe. 

Sitaa  Mahomed  Shah  sorb 
fraahiwir  mndov 


3 

2 


This  in  au  impure  coin. 


nR2 
Hyree.  ^ 

It  only  sells  for  h\  aunos. 


11 


1 


GO 

S 


Sikka  mobarok  Ahmed 
Shah  Padahah  Babadnr 
GhtUEee. 

Jalooe  mymnut  malooH  zurb 
eahrind* 


1204 
Hijree. 


AtNa7. 


8  K  2 
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1     Figure.  1 

Namo. 

Inscription. 

Year  of 
Coinage. 

Weight.  1 

12 

Ahraod  Shahi. 

Ab  on  No.  11. 

Jaloog  mynmnt  maloos  snrb 

1804 

3 

AaKo.7. 

13 

Gobind  Shahi. 

Deg'tegh  Fafcij  nusrut  be 
dring-yalb  az  Nannk  Goo* 
roo. 

Gobind  Sing. 

1836 
Snmbnt. 

i 

-«* 

Common.    SoUh  for  & 
annas. 

14 

1 

Kandar  Caahmiri. 

Kuraryaft  ba  hookum  i  Kho- 
da    hurdo  jehan  rewtg 
Sikka  dowlut  b*  nam 
Shah  siunan. 

JalooB  mymnut  maloos  zurb 
Caahmir. 

1904 

H^rea. 

1 

m 

1— 1 

Common  but  full  of  alloy  A 
sells  only  for  IX  annas. 

15 

Nanuk  Shahi 
Poorana. 

As  on  Na  13. 

JalooB  mjnumimalooa  sorb 
AicaL 

1861 

1 

f-l 

i 
a 

i-H 

This  coin  sella  fiv  14  annas 
andQpiaaw 

It  ia  oAen  mat  with. 

16 

Wuzeerabadi. 

Aa  cm  No.  18. 

Jalooa  mynmnt  maloos  sroc 
Umriianr. 

1859 
Snmbnt. 

« 

t* 

1 

r-t 

Thia  aaOa  fat  only  IS  anaM 
being  fldl  of  al^r. 

17 

Kulladar  Jorln  kul. 

Sikka  znd  bur  hnft  Kishwar 
Sahe  Fuzl  illah  luunidcen- 
i-Mahomod  Bhah  Alum 
Bad  Shah. 

Jalooa  myninQt  nalooa  sort) 
Fmookhabad. 

1221 
Hyrea. 

i 

a 
)^ 

■4* 
f* 

I-H 

Sells  at  par.    Only  a  few  are 
obtainabla. 

imu] 
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1 

Name. 

Year  of 
Coinage. 

■*» 

bo 

a 

m 

iH 

• 

18 

KuUodar  Seedhe 
kul. 

Afl  €a  Na  17« 

1222 
H^jree. 

Selb  al  A  teoani  of  8  pfaik 

19 

Chulledar. 

Aa  on  Na  17* 

1228 

Sella  at  a  disoooiii  of  8  piea. 

90 

c 

e 

] 

ok  sanna. 

SikkaBhood  roshun  zi  ahahe 
Noordeen       as  wnkh* 
doom  Qootnb  AiliMii. 

Znrb  khil]%  Caahmir  sim*i- 

1223 
H^jree. 

1 

a 
1—1 

IH 

Very  impure^  worth  onlj  6^ 
annai* 

SI 

Caahmiri  nowa. 

Znd  ba  taeed  girdgar  Azeem 
Shah  Ajo(3>  Bakk  brer 
nvaeem. 

Jaloos  mymnat  moloos  zorb 
UMiininir. 

1224 
H\jree. 

a 
a 

Very-  common,  worth  10  annaa. 

St 

Tisonna  Caahmiri. 

Sikka  bur  zorzodba  towfeeq- 
i-iUah  kbooarowe  gaitee 
■iten  UolioiMd  Shalu 

Zarb  khilla   Caahmir  son 

1224 
Hyree. 

a 
1 

iH 

As  No.  21. 

S8 

Jelalpooria  Golab 
Singhia. 

As  on  No.  13. 

Znrb  Jaloos  mymnnt  malooa 

1865 

e 

1 

a 

:^ 
o 

p4 

Value  8  annaa. 
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N'jime. 

Inscription. 

Year  of 
Coinago. 

• 

'S 

24 

• 

T 

S 

Sikkn  zudflnr  Johan  ba  fn/.l 
illah  ^nnht  ray  ba  nam 
Qaisar  Shah. 

Znrb  Irhiiio.  Ga«lunir. 

1225 
Hijreo. 

T 

M. 

CD 

Value  10  aiiBa%  imnommwi. 

26 

JS 

tn 

\m  on  Ko.  18. 

Snmbot. 

• 

n 

'« 
CB 

Worth  9  amuMtTerT-  oommca; 

tlu>  u.snal  itiLMliam  of  pn* 
teat4i  at  marhagea. 

^  1 

• 

26 

1 

o 

-a 

8 
o 

Gaitee    nten,  Mahomed 
Shah. 

Durool  Sultanut  (imporfect). 

1229 
Hijrt'O. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Woiih  12  aaiuyi^  commoOi 

■ 

27 

1 

Aa  on  Ko.  18. 

Znrb  Khilla^  Caahnur. 

1S77 
Sombat. 

11  Maalias. 

Talneftaiiiiaai  n^tMot  taum* 

28 

• 

o 

•3 

Aa  on  No.  18. 
Znrb  nree  akaL 

1877 
Sninbiit. 

i 
1 

GomiBan  aad  pan. 
It  aellf  1*  par. 

29 

• 

o 

Sikka  zud  bur  soemozar  az 
fazl  Bnbb-i-sool  Ennomi 
GhaseeocxUcn  Hydem'^ 
alee  nnaab  Shahi  xamun. 

Jalooe  myinnQt  malooa  znrb 
(lar  ool  Snltenttt  Booba 
Owud. 

1812 
ilijreo. 

s 

Lately  beooniecomTnon,impor" 
ted  fipom  Hindustan  in  ooi- 
siderable  munbeia. 

Sells  at  par. 
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• 

1 

• 

Name. 

Ineoription. 

Year  of 
Coinage. 

ao 

Sahcb  Singhia. 

AbobNo.  It. 
Mjnni  mil  hmw 

1888 

Yatne  14^  aanai^  nokoonunoB. 

•i 

•«* 

w 

Aa  on  No.  18. 

1888 

81 

ChittA  Nanak 

Zorb  iree  AkaL 

1 

i—t 

• 

82 

Sikka  zud  bur  liurdo  Alum 
Shah  Nanak  Wahib  ost. 

Fatty  tegh  Gooroo  Oobind 
Singh  fall  aacfaa  Saheb 
oat. 

1879 
Sumbut. 

X 

« 

cn 

1-1 

iH 

At  par  Talue. 

83 

Shero  Singhia. 

Afl  on  Ko.  18. 
Znxbvee  AkaL 

1879 
Sumbut. 

1 

1 

OD 

Value  111  annaa. 

84 

a-  § 

cS 

*  2 

Tegh  Qooroo  CbMnd  flaL 
ZaibAkaL 

1 

1879 
Sambat 

s 

Par  value. 

85 

Kirpa  Rami. 

Aa  Gm  No.  18. 

• 

Zoil)  mjuniit  Oaahinir. 

1876 

CS 
— « 

\n  impure  coin,  worth  only  11 
annae. 
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Coins  current  in  Qaojrat. 


i 

k 

Name. 

loflcnptioQ. 

Tear  of 
Goinage. 

! 

> 

i 

aa 
ea 

S 

«— 1 

86 

Tomanchi  wala. 

SahabQimii. 

JalooB  Mynmnt  maloofl. 

An  old  coinage  of  vory  piw 
Hilver :      date  uuknowi^ 
Boaroei  worth  16  annafl. 

97 

Bajah  Shabce. 

Shaonaflgee  Beliaj. 

1194 
Hyree. 

A.  4  aima  piaot 

88 

Hurree  Singhoo. 

Shoonaiy^  Behoy. 

Dtttou 

89 

Bahawn]  pooria. 

SikkaModbwDk. 
MyiBBiit  IBB  jdoM  fmliu 

1261 
H\iree. 

3 
3 

00 

Commooi  talne  11  anxuM. 
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Tlie  followmg  is  an  extract  from  *  letter  lately  reomrod  from 
Oenend  A.  Ooimingbam. 

In  foUowing  up  the  history  of  the  different  races  of  the  Pui^jah,  I 
have  extended  the  enquiry  to  th^  Chinese  aocounts  of  the  Tue-cht* 
White  Huns  and  Turks,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  succcedL'd  in  identi- 
fying two  of  the  Khakans  of  the  Wliite  Huns  and  one  Khakan  of 
the  Turks  with  some  of  those  who  arc  mentioned  in  western  history^ 
The  want  of  puccess  which  had  hitherto  attended  all  attempts  of  this 
Idnd  has  led  some  ethnologists  to  dpubt  tiie  value  of  the  Chinese  ac« 
oounts  of  the  Tartar  nations  hut  the  identifications  which  I  have  al* 
ready  made  will  tend  to  remove  this  reproach.  Thus  Ai^a^SmAoc  the 
^(ayav  of  the  Toupffoc,  who  received  the  embassy  of  the  emperor  Jus* 
tin  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  same  as  the  gr^'at  Khakan  Slia-jw-lio  of 
the  Turks,  whose  rule  extended  to  tlie  Caspian.  The  dates  corre- 
spond ;  and  so  ako  do  the  names,  for  I  take  JHza  to  represent  Sha  of 
the  Chinese— ^or  which  the  more  correct  representative  would  have 
been  13!sa.  But  just  as  the  tik^U^oi  Chaiur  became  mw,  so  the«r 
or  Zssz  d9  became  Ai{.  The  name  in  fiust  is  the  same  as  Zamol  in 
Zamohii^  and  ZaM  in  ZabuUikm^  both  of  them  being  only  th« 
8qfthian  ap^u^Uatioa  of  Hercules. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL. 

Fob  July,  1864. 


Tho  Montiily  Gmnl  M eetang  of  the  Aoaliic  8000(7  ^  Bengal 
wag  held  <m  the  dfch  InakMit. 

Captain  W.  N.  Leei,  Yioe-IVendent,  in  the  chair. 

Tho  Proooedings  of  the  lust  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
•  Mr.  01(llu\m  said — 

'*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  (J  ime  Ist)  the  attention  of  the 
members  was  directed  to  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  fboil  repti- 
lian, whieh  had  heen  reeeiTed  by  the  Sooiefy  firom  Nagpaia:  and  tba 
Secretary  (Mr.  Blanford)  made  some  Taluable  remaika  bearing  on  the 
natnral  hiafeory,  and  geological  age  of  thii  fbeail.  Mr.  Blanford  itated 
that  the  loealitj  where  it  had  been  fonnd  was  within  the  limite  of  the 
area  coloured  on  tho  Geologicid  Survey  map  of  tlio  Nerbudda  valley 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott,  as  belonging  to  the  "  Mahadeva" 
group ;  and  then  entered  into  some  speculations  as  to  tho  poaaible 
age  of  this  group,  pointing  out  how  eatenUally  the  £M}t  of  tba  ooows 
lenoe  of  this  reptile  in  the  rooks  of  that  group  would  afiboi  the 
question  of  their  geological  age.  As  I  beUeve  that  this  foaail  baa 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  that  group,  I  would  desire  to  record  the 
facts. 

**  It  was  statotl  to  liavc  been  found  about  a  mile  west  of  Bi jori 
village,  at  a  spot  where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  cattle  road  from 
the  Puchmuri  plateau  by  Bori,  Now  a  mUe  west  of  Bijori,  and 
where  the  hill  path  crosses  the  stream,  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
Damuda  works,  on  Mr.  Medlioott*B  map,  and  as  I  have  been  at  the 
B\H>t,  I  can  also  say  that  it  is  so,  in  reality.  Further  the  spot  indl* 
catcd  on  the  map  by  Lieut.  Sim,  neither  coincides  with  this  descrip* 
tion  of  the  spot  where  the  fossil  waa  found,  nor  is  it,  at  the  base  of 
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the  Mahadeva  hills  M  ftated,  but  on  the  top.  There  is,  evidentlj, 
theidbie,  nothing  trustworihy  in  eiifaar  of  thaae  atalenieiLta,  aa  baai^ 
ing  on  the  queation  of  what  group  of  fooks  the  fosnl  in  qneftion  was 
derived  from.  Immediately  on  teeing  the  annoanoement  of  the  dis- 
covery, I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  S.  Hislop  of  Na^ur,  aaking  him  to  make 
very  particular  enquiries  as  to  the  locality,  and  stating  my  belief  that 
it  would  be  found  not  to  be  from  the  Mahadevas :  and,  with  the  per* 
mission  of  the  Sociefy,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  hia  letter  in  reply, 
the  last,  I  regret  to  saj,  of  a  long  and  tallied  oofieipoiideDoe  I  had 
with  him.  Hia  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  the  fodka  in  hia  district, 
gives  special  value  to  hia  ohaenrations. 

"Mr.  Hislop  writes— (under  date  14th  August,  1863)  spcnking  of 
the  fossil  in  question — 'On  tlie  footpath  lejuling  to  the  llori-ghat, 
Major  Gowan  met  with  a  detached  block  of  sandstone,  bearing  the 
impression  of  the  ribs  and  vertebral  column  of  an  animal,  which  the 
natives  around  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  fish,  but  which  our 
countiyman  more  properlj  eonsidered  a  lep^e*  The  matrix  having 
hen  llrand  out  of  positton,  it  was  dilllcnlt  for  tiie  disooverer,  or  tiie 
Suropean  oflloer  who  was  requested  subsequently  to  tread  in  his  foot* 
steps,  to  ascertain  to  which  sandstone  strata  it  had  belonged,  whether 
to  the  great  pile  of  arenaceous  lieds  that  constitute  the  mountain 
mass,  or  to  the  few  that  lie  below.  This  it  no  longer  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  various 
Idnda  of  sandstone  that  oocur  in  thia  provinoe,  and  the  aamj^e  from 
near  Byori  1  saw  at  onoa  belonged,  not  to  the  Mahadevm  formatioB 
hut  to  the  lower  Damuda  group.  There  was  an  ahsenoe  of  all  teoden* 
ey  to  ihnniginoos  septa,  so  characteristio  of  the  former,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  mica  ho  uncommon  in  the  former,  but  so  frequent  in  the 
latter.  In  splittinpf  some  of  the  laminie  produced  by  the  mica,  I  de- 
tected carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  is  found  between  tlie  layers  of  the 
Lower  Bamuda  sandstone.  There  can  he  no  question  then,  thttt  ih^ 
dab  iifim  ika  ii^gnor  Hmta  rfaur  Indiam  ChalfarmaUon** 

**  Hr.  Hislop  proceeds  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  Beptile  in 
question,  and  to  note  the  partionlafs  which  he  oheerved  when  dearing 
out  the  fossils  from  its  matrii.  But  these  are  matters  relating  to  its 
natural  history,  and  my  only  object  now  is,  to  place  on  record  the 
fact,  that  the  specimen  in  question  bad  almost  certaiuljr,  nothing 
whatcTer  to  say  to  the  '  Mahadeva*  group. 
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^  Mr.  Blaiiford  himself  noticed  the  ditferenoe  ia  mineral  character  of 
thexoek  in  which  this  fosril  was  imbedded,  ■■  oompned  with  the  ovdi- 
mry  aspeot  of  the  Mahadevft  rocka." 

Mr.  Bfauifbrd  remarked  that  he  too  had  inferred  iirom  the  minenl 

character  of  the  uinirix  that  the  foasil  was  not  from  the  Mahadef* 
sandstones,  hut  showed  that  the  spot  marked  by  Lieutenant  Sim  on 
Mr.  Medlicott  s  map  placed  it  in  the  M^hadeTas,  and  at  aoxne  diatance 
fnm  the  boundary  of  the  older  rocka, 

freBentaitioiia  wve  reoeiTed-— 
.  1.  From  the  Under  Seeretaij  to  the  Qomnment  of  India,  PeiMie 
Works  Department,  an  impression  in  day  of  %  Senacrit  inscription 
found  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  inner  gateway  of  the 
^ns  at  Baragaon. 

2.  JbVom  Colonel  S.  R.  Tickell,  two  specimena  of  a  fiah  in  (^intp 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cod  family. 

8.  From  J.  B.  Macdonald,  £sq.,  a  spedmen  of  a  mat  used  hj  ihft 
natiyes  of  Moolmein  fur  thatehing  pmpoees. 

4.  From  A*  Ovote,  Esq.,  specimens  of  »  Sjjf16baU$  Isf,  and  m 
Centipede. 

5.  From  Dr.  Squire,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dunn  of  Akyab,  a  collee« 
tion  of  snakes  in  spiiit. 

'  6^  li'rom  A.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Officiating  Curator,  two  specimens  of  a 
lazge  iq^ecies  of  Petrel,  a  few  specimens  of  North  American  fred& 
water  and  semi-fossil  sheUs,  and  a  piece  of  Iran  Ore  from  N.  Waka, 
also  a  few  small  specimens  of  nsitive  Turquoise  firand  m  Htu  in  Asia 
Minor. 

.  7.  From  the  same,  a  copy  of  Graves'  Ovarium  Britannicum,  also 
two  ai'ticlc's  about  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  Lord  Nelson^  published, 
in  the  QibraUar  Star  a  few  daya  after  that  battle. 

8.  From  the  same,  speoimenB  of  fishes  and  erastaoea  from  tha 
Itelt  Water  Lake. 

9.  From  Mr.  C.  Swans,  a  pair  of  shoes  used  by  the  people  oC 
Bhotan. 

.  Letters  from  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  C.  S.,  and  Baboo  JEUmgopal  Ghoso 
Intimating  their  desire  to  witlidraw  from  the  Society,  were  recorded. 

The  fallowing  gentlemeu,  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meetbg,  wei« 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordmaiy  membem : — 

Lieutenant  H.  Trotter,  Bengal  £ngmeers« 
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-  J.  C.  Wbtthftw,  Eiq.,  Chril  SmgeoiL 
Baboo  Debendra  Mullielc. 

The  tollo\vin«^'  ^'entlemeu  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  meiubers 
at  the  next  meeting  : — 

Dr.  C.  11.  Francis,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gmto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

C.  B.  Qarretty  Eaq,,  C.  S.  propoeed  by  Mr.  Grote,  seconded  bjr  Mr. 
Blaolord. 

W.  Bwinlioey  Esq.,  proposed  \j  Mr.  Obbard,  seconded  hj  Mr. 
Blanford. 

Kev.  J.  Ebenezer  Marks,  proposed  by  Mr.  McCrindie,  .seconded  by 
Mr.  Blanford. 

The  Secretary  read  the  foUowing  letter  from  ]\Ir.  Old!) am : — 

Calcutta,  June  2^  I8&4u 

To  the  Pverident  and  Counoil  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

OBHTLncBry—- While  feeling  much  honored  hy  my  re-election  to 
the  Cooneil  of  the  Asiatie  Society,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
duty  without  8acriHein<^  a  principle  lor  which  I  have  h)iig  and  strenu- 
ously contended.  1  only  ceased  to  urge  the  alteration  in  the  rules  of 
the  Society  which  make  a  certain  annual  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Cooneil  and  officer!  compulsory,  because  some  of  my  colleagnes, 
approving  the  piuunple^  and  pnqposing  to  act  on  it,  still  thought  it 
not  denrafale  that  this  change  should  be  obligatory. 

Glad,  therefore,  to  see  this  change  introduced,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
eissential  to  the  well-beinij^  of  the  Society,  I  could  not  without  great 
inconsifttencyt  again  rejoin  the  Council  at  present.  After  the  lapse  o£ 
the  propoaed  interval,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  in  my 
pofwer« 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  Ao., 

(Sd.)      T.  Oldhav. 
The  report  of  the  Council,  appointing  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  a 
member  of  their  body,  vice  Colonel  Dickens,  was  confinned. 

The  Council  reported  that,  they  ha(i  elected  Messrs.  J.  Strachey 
and  J.  Geogh^gan  to  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Scott 
Smith,  deeeaaed,  and  of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  hag  declined  to  accept  the 
aomination. 

Communications  were  roceivcd— 

1.  From  Colonel  S.  il.  Tickell,  dcseriptiou  of  a  supposed  new 
genus  of  the  Uadida9. 
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2*  From  the  Seoetuy  of  the  Piuijab  AnnBaiy  Oonunitteo  io  tiie 
Asiatio  Society,  papers  oontainiug  a  description  of  Coal  in  tiie  Kkufttek 
Hilla. 

3.  From  R.  II.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Meteorological  Ab.stract  of  Obser- 
vations taken  at  Gangarowa,  Ceylon,  from  September,  XS63,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1864. 

4.  From  Br.  C.  Williams,  Memonrndnm  on  ihe  question  of  BrifcUi 
Thule  with  Western  China  yik  Burmah. 

6.   From  Baboo  Gopinath  Sen,  an  Abstract  of  the  resnlts  of  the 

Hourly  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's 
Office  in  April. 

6.  From  Captain  Yi§  N.  Lees  on  the  Bomaniring  of  Oiientsl 
Alphabets. 

Captain  Lees  then  read  his  p«per  above  mentioned  and  at  the 
elose  of  the  reading  a  discnsmon  ensned  on  the  interesting  question 

of  which  it  treated,  in  which  the  Lord  Bishop,  Mr.  Heeley,  and  the 
author  took  part. 

The  Bishop  heartily  agreed  with  Captain  Lees  that  the  Boinan 
character  should  be  used  in  reducing  to  writing  the  languages  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  and  regpntted  very  mnch  that  Dr.  Jndson 
and  the  American  Missionaries  had  written  the  Karen  langnage  in 
Bnrmeee  characters.  He  also  rejoiced  in  the  willingness  which  Cap- 
tain Lees  had  expre'«9ed  to  apply  the  Roman  alphabet  to  Hindusumi. 
But  he  desired  to  go  further  tluin  this,  and  omitting  the  consideration 
of  dead  languages,  as  involving  many  peculiarities  which  it  would  be 
too  long  to  discuss,  he  would  gladly  see  that  alphabet  used  for  all  the 
living  languages  of  Lidia.  That  a  change  of  alphabet  was  practicably 
he  considered  certain,  for  it  had  firaquently  occurred.  The  old  Hebrew 
character,  now  commonly  called  the  Samaritan,  was  abandoned  at  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  and  lor  that  alpliabet  (which  had  probably  been 
regarded  as  sacred,  certainly  as  venerable)  the  s<iuare  Chaldee  letters 
were  substituted,  in  which  we  now  read  our  Old  Testament.  The 
Hahomedans  forced  the  Arabic  letters,  as  »  religious  duty,  on  the 
nations  which  they  conquered;  and  iihey  are  now  usad  in  writing 
languages  as  different  as  Arabic,  Perrian  and  Malay.  Yet  the  FeniaBa 
had  a  character  which  they  must  have  regarded  at  least  with  iwer- 
ence,  and  to  wliich  they  had  been  accustomed  for  ages.   In  Europe 
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there  had  been  changes,  scarcely  less  important,  from  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  alphnbets  to  the  German  and  Iloman.  Captain  Lees  had 
qootod  the  tenadfy  with  whieh  the  Qennami  and  Qreeka  ding  to 
thflir  own  alj^iabeti  in  lupport  of  his  aigmnent.  Bot  in  the  fint 
place  the  diiferenoe  between  ihoie  alphabeta  and  the  Roman  is  trifling, 
and  the  troublo  of  decyphering  them  slight.  In  the  second,  in  each 
case  there  had  been  a  patriotic  feeling  recently  at  work  in  favour  of 
the  old  alphabet:  the  wars  of  Napoleon  bad  thoroughly  disgusted 
the  Gennans  with  everything  Fienoh,  and  therefore  with  the  Boman 
Alphabet:  and  the  newly  emancipated  Gieeka  weie  anxbna  to  prove 
their  descent  firom  the  contemporaries  of  Thuoydides  and  Plato. 
Berides,  in  Oennanj,  the  Eoman  alphabet  was  making  way.  Ewald, 
for  instance,  had  printed  his  history  and  commentarieo  in  tliat  cliarac- 
ter.  Again,  the  Dravidian  language  in  Southern  India  used  alpha- 
bets derived  from  the  Devanagri;  though  they  had  no  affinity  to 
Sanscrit,  and  therefore  they  might  as  weU  use  the  £oman.  Hence, 
as  the  change  appeared  from  historical  examples  to  be  pmoticable, 
it  ooght  to  be  adopted,  not  mere^  from  theological  or  economical,  or 
any  partial  consideration,  but  from  the  general  fact  that  the  multi- 
tuile,  variety,  and  needless  diversities  of  the  Indian  Alphabets,  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  master  all  the  Indian  languages,  and  effec- 
tuaily  separated  from  each  other  the  natives  of  ditlerent  parts  of  the 
peninsnla.  Captain  Lees  had  scarcely  stated  with  sufficient  force  the 
terrible  medley  of  characters  with  which  the  oonntiy  was  afflicted. 
IMaleetB  diifering  less  than  those  of  Torkshne  and  SomerBetahire,  were 
written  in  different  diaracters.  The  two  great  parent  alphabets  had 
branched  out  into  at  least  twenty  varieties.  Orissa  had  a  dillerent 
form  from  Bengal :  each  of  the  three  Dravidian  tongues  had  its  own 
alphabet.  A  change  seemed  essential  to  the  civilization  of  India^  and 
though  to  attempt  to  force  one  upon  the  people  would  be  wrong,  and 
must  end  in  ludioDus  fiuluie,yet  books  in  every  living  Indian  language 
■honld  be  printed  in  BomwA  chaxacter,  and  left  to  make  thebown  way. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley  maintained  that  alphabets,  like  constitutions^ 
were  developed  by  nature,  and  j-uited  to  the  instincts  of  the  several 
races  which  used  them,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  dilHcult,  if  not 
Impogsiblo,  to  impose  a  strange  alphabet  upon  any  race  which  had 
developed  cm  by  its  own  efforts.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  a 
•  sdentffle  analysis  of  the  cireunstinces  uader  which  alphabets  had 
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been  adopted  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  cases,  wliieh  on  a  cursory 
view  of  the  suhjcct  occurred  to  him,  would  supporc  h'n  belief.  The 
Lord  Bishop  bad  xefenred  to  tiie  change  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
made  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  bat  this  was  a  meie  change 
In  the  form  of  letters,  like  our  En^^iah  change  fipom  Qennaii  text  to 
the  present  Bomaa  hand;  no  letters  were  added  or  omitted;  and 
the  change  was  not  proved  to  bo  derived  from  any  foreign,  or  non- 
Scmitie,  intlueuce.  Instances  like  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
by  the  Turks  were  ca«ea  where  a  totally  illiterate  people  without  an 
alphabet  (for  the  Turanians  of  Central  Asia  do  not  seem  to  have 
developed  one»)  adopted  that  of  the  xaoe  most  allied  to  them  by 
politics  and  religion ;  and  the  case  of  the  Kagyais  was  a  similar  oiml 
That,  however,  the  natives  of  India  took  most  kindly  to  the  indigo* 
nous,  or  Nagri,  alphabet,  of  which  the  varioua  alphabets  in  nse  aie 
modifications,  nii'jrlit  be  proved  in  many  ways,  and  among  oUiers  by 
the  non-Bucce5»s  of  the  Mussulman  rulers  in  introducing  their  own,  or 
the  Arabic,  alphabet.  Hindustani,  though  spoken  almost  all  over 
India,  vras  not  the  written  language  of  any  portion  of  India ;  only 
adiolam  and  Court  Amlah  conld  write  the  Arabic  character,  and,  ix 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  the  native  alphabet  was  preforred  evea 
when,  as  among  many  of  the  Bengali  Mussulmans,  the  literatore  wis 
composed  in  a  patois  which  had  more  Arabic  and  Per<iian  words  than 
Sanscrit  words.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  apply  to  Hindustan  the 
English  alphabet  waa  not  likely  to  suciecd.  Persons  who  w^ould  not 
learn  the  Arabic  alphabet  would  naturally  write  in  N^ri,  or  one  of 
its  derivations.  He  conld  not  agree  in  the  oondosion  to  which  both 
G^ptain  Lees  and  the  Lord  Bishop  had  arrived,  that,  in  case  of  noo- 
Arian  languages  of  limited  extent  which  had  not  a  vocabnkry  of  their 
own,  the  English  alphabet  might  be  nred  with  advantage,  and  he 
instanced  the  Khond?,  hill-tribes  of  Orissa,  wlio  were  Furrouuded  by, 
and  mixed  up  with,  an  Ooriah  population  .Hpeuking  an  Ariun  lani^iage 
with  an  alphal)et  derived  from  the  Saiidcrit.  A  Mission  had  recently 
been  established  there,  and  the  missionaries  had  very  properly,  in  \\\% 
opinion,  printed  their  Khond  books  in  the  Ooriah  alphabet.  What 
was  the  object  of  in:*rodttclng  the  EngUch  alphabet?  Not  that  it 
was  more  perfect;— the  Ooriah  alphabet  was  a  fiur  more  perfect  and 

n^efiil  and  beUer  arranged  one,  and  (piite  as  easy  to  read.  The  object 
wa&  to  put  them  ci»  raji^Oi't  with  civiIi/atioii|  to  lacilitatu  tlii:ir 
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acquisition  of  English.  But  when  are  the  Khonds  likel}^  to  want 
English  ?  Certainly  not  before  the  Ooriahs  want  it ;  and  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  Ooimh  alphabet^  would  be  praoticaUy  useful  to  them 
erery  day.  They  will  seldom  see  Euzopeans.  The  Teiy  work  of  the 
murion,  and  of  teaching,  will  be  earned  on  munly  by  Ooiiah  mliuF- 
ters  and  catechists ;  and  the  business  of  diwly  life,  the  baying  and 
gelling,  is  altogelher  conducted  by  Ooriiihs.  It  is  clear  that  in  thi^ 
case  the  advantages  of  the  Ooriah  alplial)ct  outweighed  those  of  the 
English,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  the  same,  on  the  most  super- 
fidal  view,  in  other  similar  eases.  Broadly,  it  i^ipeared  that  the 
civi]i2atioa  of  these  scatteied  and  insignifieant  tribes  would  be  better 
attained  by  bringing  them  up  to  the  lerel  of  om&ation  enjoyed  by 
surroimdini^  districts,  than  by  attempting  anything  higher ;  what  we 
wanted  was  not  to  J']uropeanize  parts  of  India,  but  to  weld  the  whole 
into  a  coni[)act  mass,  to  give  it  that  homogeneity,  the  absence  of 
which  so  much  weakens  all  exertions  either  of  the  teacher  or  legislator 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  a  common  alphabet  could  efieet  this 
to  any  extent,  that  alphabet  must  be  the  one  which  the  MoIm  of  the 
natiTes  of  the  country  had  worirad  out  for  itself,  and  which  could 
more  easily  be  learnt  than  any  other,  besides  being  in  itself  true, 
perfect,  and  better  than  any  alphabet  we  could  give  them.  Mr. 
Ilcclcy  concluded  by  ap})caling  to  Captain  Lees  for  corroboration  of 
the  views  ex])re«?od  by  him  with  regard  to  the  uou-deveiopment  of 
an  indigenous  alphabet  among  the  Scythian  races. 

Captain  Lees  said  he  was  glad  the  Bishop  had  favoured  the  meeting 
with  an  expression  of  hia  opinion  on  this  question,  in  which  it  was 
known  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  had  listened  with  great  interest 
to  his  Lordship's  remarks,  and  while  he  concurred  in  much  that  he  had 
said,  he  thouglit  that  much  in  which  he  could  not  concur  might  bo 
reconciled  with  the  views  euvmciated  in  the  paper  just  read.  Tho 
object  Ids  Lordship  and  those  who  were  of  his  opinion  had  in  view 
was  univerMtlity,  and  now  he  thought  that  sufficient  consid*  ration  had 
not  been  given  to  the  widely-spread  area  over  which  the  Hindustani 
language  was  used,  a  range  of  country  extending  from  Peshawur  on  the 
north  tN>  Cape  Comorin  on  the  soutb.  If  we  applied  the  Boman 
alphabet  to  this  one  language,  no  doubt  it  would  fftmiliarize  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  India  with  these  characters.  But  to 
do  even  that,  would  be  a  magnum  a^m.   It  would,  n)orer>ver,  at  the 
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outset  at  least,  be  experimeutal ;  aad  it  most  be  admitted  that  in  all 
experimentaL  undertakiDgB,  however  good  gronnds  we  may  have  to 
hope  for  suoeeM,  we  must  not  be  unprepared  for  fSEdliue.  Now,  if  wt 
were  euddenlj  to  print  books  m  all  the  languagefl  of  India  ia  the 
Boman  eharacters,  and  introdnoe  them  into  all  our  villages  and 
vernacular  schools,  and  the  experiment  were  to  fail — i,  e,  if  the 
people  generally  were  to  refuse  to  adopt  these  characters — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  succeeded  in  doing  a  very  great 
mischief.  In  dealing  with  Hmdustani  alone,  we  tread  on  sure 
gionnd.  We  make  the  experiment  with  aome  proepect  of  aoooeas, 
while  we  lednoe  the  ride  of  danger  to  a  mtnimnm.  It  most  be  xeool- 
lected  however,  that  the  present  movement  ia  whoUj  an  ontnde  ona 
The  natives  of  this  eonntry,  for  whose  languageB  alphabets  have  been 
perfected,  do  not  ask  for  any  cliange.  They  do  not  want  it.  We 
find  the  number  of  these  alj^habets  inconvenient,  and  we  wish  to 
change  thera  all  for  our  own  ;  but  we  are  aliens,  and  the  question  ig, 
should  such  a  point  be  decided  by  foreigners?  In  regard  to  the 
-question  asked  by  Mr.  Heeley,  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  enter 
on  a  review  of  the  progressive  development  of  writing  amongst  the 
49cythian8.  Hie  earlj  history  of  the  colonies  of  these  noes  who 
entered  India,  is  inyolved  in  much  obscurity,  from  which  it  will 
probably  never  be  unveiled.  Their  earliest  records  are  to  be  found 
on  the  coins  of  Baetriana  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  the  Greek 
kingdom.  They  are  written  in  two  characters — corrupt  Greek  and 
Bactrian,  meiging  later  into  the  Indian  and  Sanscrit  alphabet ;  and 
as  both  these  alphabets  were  foreign,  it  wo«ild  i^pear  that  the  earij 
Seythiana  had  no  alphabet  of  their  own.  The  Thibetan  alphabet « 
borrowed  from  tlie  Indian,  and  is  comparatively  modem.  The  imxp> 
tion  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  into  Europe  did  not  take  place  until  long 
after  they  had  embraced  Mahoniedanism.  That  people  haxl  changed 
their  alphabets,  as  well  as  their  languages,  there  can,  however,  be  no 
question.  In  fact,  if  we  trace  the  histoiy  of  the  progressive  develop* 
ment  of  alphabets,  we  find  it  to  be  one  continued  series  of  ohangesy 
and  it  is  to  the  variety  of  directions  in  vrhioh  these  ehaages  and 
devebpments  have  been  made,  that  we  owe  the  multiplicity  ef  alpha- 
bets we  now  possess,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  paper.  Nations 
with  imperfect  alphabetn  have  never  objected  to  change  them.  On 
the  contrary,  thej  have  shown  a  tendency  to  elaborate^  improve,  aud 
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perfect  them,  as  their  ideas  and  their  languages  became  enlarged. 
In  shorty  in  the  East,  Mr.  Heeley  is  quite  correct  in  speaking  of  the 
indigeiioiis  grawik  of  alphabeta,  for  undoubtedly  in  India  alphabetg 
have  grown  with  the  languages  they  belong  to,  and  to  them  they 
have  a  presoriptiTe  right.  I  do  not  think  then  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  tlie  extreme  views  of  either  of  the  speakers  witii 
the  more  moderate  and  meuii  position  1  have  taken  up. 

The  Librarian  submitted  a  report  of  the  acoegaions  to  the  Library 
ttBce  the  meeting  heUi  in  Fefamaiy  laatb 


LlBBAHY. 

l%e  following  additiona  h«?e  been  made  to  the  Library  ainoe  the 
meeting  held  in  February  lait. 

J*i"fliiflwfiiliojii- 

%*  The  names  of  donore  im  ct^pUaU* 

Lea  Animanz ;  eitrait  du  Tuhfat  Ikhwan  ua  Saik. — VL.  Gabcot 
DB  Tabst. 

Coun  d'  Hindoostam  for  December  1808. — ^The  Savb. 

Tables  of  Heights  in  Sind,  the  i*unjab,  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Cen- 
tral India  determined  by  the  G.  T.  Survey  of  India. — Tub  Go- 

TEBNMENT  OP  InDIA. 

Catalogue  Baisonn^  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  (late) 
CoUege  of  Fort  Saint  Qeorge,  now  in  the  ohazge  of  the  Board  of 
Ezaminera ;  by  the  Ber.  W.  Taylor,  Vols.  XL  and  III. — ^Thb  Bbvoas 
OoTBBinfBirT. 

Westvvood's  Oriental  Entomology. — Lt.  11.  C.  Beavan. 

History  of  the  iieigninj.^  Family  of  Lahore  with  some  account  of 
the  Jummoo  Kajahs — By  Major  G.  C.  Smyth. — Thb  Auxaob. 
.  The  Daya  Bhiga^—BABU  P.  C.  Taoobb. 

A  Treatiae  on  the  chronology  of  Sinaitio  monumente,  by  Hia  High* 
HM  Hekekeyan  Bey. — Thb  Avthob. 

History  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan. — Pbince  Guulam. 
MAiiOMM£I>. 
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Brief  ffirtoiy  of  Andmit  and  Modem  India  from  the  eariieil 
period  of  antdquiiy  to  the  tanninatioD  of  the  late  Mahratta  war. — 

The  Same. 

Natuurkundig  Tidschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  VoL  XXVI. — 
The  SociETr. 

Illuatntiinia  of  the  Meteorology  of  India  and  High  Asia,  by  H. 
de  Sehhigintwett.— The  Bxvoal  GoTBBimxirr. 
Ditto  ditto. — Tex  Inbfbotob  OxirBBA.L  of  HospiTALa. 
Official  Hand-book  of  the  Fimjab  £xhibition.--THB  PtnsrjAB 

Govern  ME\T. 

A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  Sunnuds,  relating  to  India 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  Vol.  V.,  compiled  by  C.  U.  Aitchi- 
aon,  £sq. — Tax  Gtorvaantxsr  of  India. 

Indiaehe  Studien,  YoL  YIIL— Thb  Esrros. 

On  the  identification  of  the  Acanthaoee  of  the  Linnean  Herbarium, 
by  T.  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.  D. — The  Author. 

An  enumeration  of  the  species  of  Acanthacea3  from  the  Continent 
of  Africa  by  T.  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.  D. — The  Same. 

Le  Tn'sor  des  chartcs  d'  Arrat'nie  ou  Cartulaire  de  la  ChanceUerie 
Royale  dee  Eoup^ens,  Far  Victor  Langloia. — J.  Atsall,  Ea^ 

Memoirea  de  1'  Acadenue  Impdriale  dee  Sciencea  de  8t.  Peten- 
bonrg,  Tome  IV.  Nos.  10  and  11. — ^The  Acadbict. 

Bulletin  de  V  Academie  Xmporiale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
Vol.  IV.  Xos.  7  to  9,  and  Vol.  V.  Nos.  1  and  2.— The  Same. 

Annates  Musei  Botanici  Lugduno  Batavi,  edited  by  F.  A.  QuiL 
Miguel,  Tome  L  Faac.  1,  2  and  8. — ^Thb  Lusdwxo  Basatiax 

ACASBHT. 

MemoirB  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencea,  Ner 
Series,  Vol.  Vlll.  Parts  1  and  2.— Thb  Acadbict. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art.s  and  Sciences,  VoL 
V.  pages  241—457,  &c.,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1— 90.— Tue  AcAOEMr. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  VIII.  Nos, 
1, 2  and  8. — ^The  Society. 

Phiceedinga  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Bablin,  YoL  lY. 
Fart  1.~Thb  Societt. 

Report  of  the  Ptoeeedings  of  the  Archnologieal  Surveyor  to 
the  Govemmcut  of  India  for  18G2-63. — 'XiLiu  GoTEftNMJSHT  OF 
IlTDIA* 
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Anntial  Beport  on  the  administnitioa  of  the  Cooig  diitriotB  for 
1862-68.— Thx  Bxvgal  GoYXBNHSirT. 
Aniraal  Beport  on  the  administntion  of  MyioEe  ibir  1862-68.^ 

TuE  Same. 

Keport  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Betlmne  Society  held  in  houor  of  Dr. 
Duff. — Baboo  Ramchundee  Mittee. 

Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
Vol.  I.  Part  2.— Thb  Socibtt. 

The  Anthropological  Review  and  Jomnal,  VoL  I.  Koa.  1  to  8,  and 
Yol.  II.  No.  4. — ^Thb  AvTHsopoLoeiCAii  Socixtt. 

Toungoo  News  Sheet,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  to  3. — The  Key.  F.  Ma- 
nojr. 

Professional  papers  on  Indian  EugineeiiDg,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  2.^ 
Hajob  J.  G.  Medlit. 
Puz^a  Sangrahay  Fkrti  12  and  18.— Babu  Kau  PBOSomro 

Selections  from  the  Becords  of  the  Oovermnent  of  India,  P.  W.  De« 

partment,  No.  40. — The  (Joyernment  of  Ixdia. 

Report  on  the  result  of  the  aJministratioa  of  the  Salt  Department 
for  18G2-G3. — The  Bei^qal  GoYEiUfKEiiT. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Bepositoiy  of  facts  and  OYenis  in  Science, 
History  and  Arts,  rehiting  to  Eastern  Asia,  YoL  I.  Nos.  1  to  6.— 

PBOFX880B  SinOCBBB. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Geolo^cal 
Society  of  London  on  tlic  19th  February,  IbU^,  by  Professor  Ivamsay 
P.  K.  S. — The  Autuoe. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  1st  Novemher,  1868,  to  80feh  April,  1864.— Thx  Chambbb  ov 

COWCBBCB. 

Instmctiona  Ibr  takmg  Meteorological  Ohsenratiims,  with  tables, 

by  Sir  H.  Jaraes. — CoL.  H.  L.  THriLLiEB, 

A  Pali  Grammar,  by  J.  Alwis. — The  Autuoe. 

Eight  years  in  Asia  and  Aihca  Irom  lb4^  to  1855,  by  J.  J.  Beuja- 
jnin,  Esq. — The  Autuob. 

Byan  Maka  Za  Oolom,  compiled  by  Saiyed  Keramnt  AIL — ^Tna 

COMPUiBB. 

Die  Gediehte  dea  Uma  ibn  Alwaid,  henrasgioLbcD,  nbersetit  und 
erUntet  Ton  T.  Noldeke.— The  Edixob. 
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Catelogoe  aimiiel  de  1»  Libiiirie  Fimotite^  bj  C.  Beinwald.-— The 
ComiLEs. 

Otttoebkm  of  «he  Shaivft  BeUgion,  Flvts  5  waH  d.— Tms  Bit. 

T.  F0VLKE8. 

The  Kusiimjuijuli  or  Hindu  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  with  a  translation. — E.  B.  Cottell,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

Bleeck's  Spie^^'s  Aveetay  tho  zeligious  books  of  the  Paiseea.— 
The  Eoitob. 

The  tale  of  the  battio  of  Padmanabham^  with  »  Telogu  tnntla- 
tton.— A..L.  Gablti*!,  Esq. 

Owiiim  Brittameum — or  an  aocvrate  delineation  of  50  Pigs,  of 

British  Bird's  Eg^s,  by  G.  Graves,  Ksi[. — The  Same. 

The  Annahs  of  Indian  AdminiHtration,  VoL  VILL  Part  1. — TbM 
Bengal  Government. 

Quartedy  Joiimal  of  tho  Qoolo|;ical  Sooioty  of  London,  YoL  XX. 
Part  1.— Thb  Socibtt. 

•  

Journal  of  tho  Btatiatioal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XXVL  Part  4, 
and  Vol.  XXYII.  Part  1,  witii  an  Index  to  Yok.  XYI— XXY.— 

The  Societt. 

Journal  of  the  AgricTiHural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India, 
VoL  XIII.  Part  2.— The  Society. 
Jahifoach  derK.IL  GeoL  Beiahaanftalt,  VoL  XHL  No.  8.— ThB 

SOOISTT. 

Jonmal  Aaatiqne,  Sizieme  Bkie^  Vol.  IL  Noa.  4  to  7,  and  YoL 

111.  Ni)s.  8  and  1). — The  Asiatic  Socibtt  qf  Paris. 

Pro(  ecdiugs  of  the  Kojal  Society  of  London,  Nob.  58  to  63. — Ths 
Societt. 

£ahaqra  Sandarbha,  VoL  L  NO0. 10, 11, 12  and  13.— Thx  Caucitra 
School  Book  Socibtt. 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-land  en  Yolkenkonde  Nedeilandseh  Indieb 

Vol.  VI.  Stuk  3. — The  Uititebsitt  of  Letden, 

The  Calcutta  Chriatian  Observer,  Vol  XiV.  o^os.  290  to  29^— 
The  Editor. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoea  of  Philadelphia,  VoL 
Y.  Part  4.--THB  AoASXirr. 

Pzoceedinga  of  the  Same  Noa.  8  to  7  of  1868.— Tn  Samb. 

Hemoin  of  the  Qeological  Sunrey  of  Ind»  (Fidmmtologia  ladica) 
YoL  IIL  Part  8. — The  GovEEiruEM  of  l2»  dia. 
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Anatber  oopj  of  the  Seme. — Thb  GoTBBincxirT  ov  BxBTdAL. 
Another  copy.— Thb  Suctmmtbhpbwt  0xoiiOeiOA£  Mvaiinc. 
Memoin  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indus  ^oL  UL  Pari  2,  and 

Vol.  IV.  Part  2.— The  Same. 

Proeeediugs  of  the  Scientific  Sodety  of  Ghazipur,  Nob.  2  to  4  of 
3864.— The  Society. 

The  Oiiental  Christian  Spectator,  YoL  IV.  Noe.  5  to  8.— Thb 
Editob. 

The  Orientel  Baptist,  Vol.  XVIL  Noe.  201,  202  and  208,  YoL 
XVIII.  Noe.  205  to  209.— Thb  Bbitob. 

The  Calcutta  Review,  Nos.  7G  and  77.— TfTE  Editob. 

Selections  from  the  llecords  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  39, 
Part  2. — Tile  Bei^gal  Goverxment. 

Selections  from  the  Beoords  of  the  Madras  Goyemment,  No.  76 
for  1862-68,  with  a  map.— Thb  Goybbbmbht  ot  Madbas. 

Returns  showing  the  operations  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces  for  1801-62.— Thb  GovEiiNMEifT  N.  W.  Pbo- 

TINCES. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  VoL  IV. 
Partfl  1  and  2. — Thb  Botal  Institution. 

List  of  the  memhen  and  officers  and  JProfessors  of  the  Boyal  Insti* 
Cotton  of  Gieat  Britain  for  1868.— Thb  Samb. 

Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer,  VoL  XXXTX.  Parts  1  to  8, 
4  and  6 — The  Editob. 

General  lieport  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Lower  I^rovinces  of 
the  Bengal  Presidene y  with  Appendices  for  18U2-03. — Tii£  Dib£CIOB 
OF  Public  Instbuction. 

Selections  from  the  Hecords  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  79.— 
.Thb  Bombay  Gotbbbkbnt. 

Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Soci  ty  of  London,  Part  2  <^  1868.— 
The  Society. 

Journal  of  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  VoL  XXXII. 
- — The  Society. 

Joomal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
YoL  XX.  Parts  8  and  4.— Thb  Socibtt. 

A  list  of  the  FeDows,  annual  Suhseribers  and  Honotaiy  and  Corre- 
sponding memhen  of  the  Zodogieal  Society,  London,  for  1868.— 

TlUu  SOCIETX. 
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Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  I.  No8. 
for  October,  November  and  December,  1863,  with  a  Supplement  for 
Dec.  and  YoL  11.  NO0.  for  January,  Febmaiy  and  March,  1861— 
Thb  Socixtt. 

Jonmal  of  Saered  Literatoie  and  Biblical  Record,  New  Seriea,  ToL 

IV.  No.  8  and  Vol  V.  No.  9.— Tue  Editor. 

Koport  of  the  Pulni  Mountains,  to  accom])any  the  Series  of  sketches 
bj  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Ilauiilton. — Tue  Madras  (Jovt. 

Verhandlangen  derZoologUch«Botani8chenQeeeUgchaft,  Wien — ^VoL 
XIIL— The  Socibtt. 

Monographie  der  Oeatriden  von  Friedrich  Braner. — The  2Soolo* 

OIOO-BOTAHIO  SOOIXTT  OF  YlSBrKA. 

Jahrbtich  der  Kaiserlich-Konicjlichen  Geologisehen  Reich sanstalt, 
3LIIL  Band.  No.  4. — The  Imperial  Mineral  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 

Indische  Studien,  herauggegeben  von  Dr.  Albrecht  Weber,  bcr 
Band. — The  Editor. 

ZeitseliriH  der  Deutechen  Morgenlandiachen  GeseUacfaaft,  Band 
ZTIIL  Parts  1  and  2— The  Sooiett. 

.   Mjolnir  og  Yadjra  af  C.  A.  Holmboe.   TamphUt, — ^The  Authob. 
Om  Ortug  eller  Tola,  en  ekandinaviak  og  Indiak  Yaegteenlied  af 

Professor  Ilolmboe — Pauiphlcf. — The  Same. 

Aniuletter  o^^  om  storma^nds  Begravebe  af  C.  A.  Holmboe—* 
JBamphlet, — TjiE  Same. 

Om  Hau*^<'lys  af  C.  A.  Holmboe — JPamphlet. — The  Same. 

Beaultate  Magnetiaoher,  Aatronomischer  und  Meteorologiacfaer 
Beobachtungen  anf  einer  Beiae  nach  dem  Oatlichen  Sibirien  in  den 
Jabren  1828-1880  Ton  Ftofeaaor  Chriatoph  Hanateen  nnd  Lieotenant 

Due. — ^ThE  UlflTEEflTI  OF  OnBISTtiLirTA. 

Aeijyptische  Chronologie  :  Eiu  Kritischer  Versuch  von.  J.  Lieblein. 
—The  Same. 

Nyt  Magazin  fur  Naturviden8kal)eme — Udgives  af  den  Physiogra- 
phiske  Foreoing  i  Christiania  ved  M.  Sani  og  Th.  KjerolC  Tolvte 
Binda,  forste  andet  og  tredie  Hefte. — The  Same. 

Det  KoDgelige  Norske  Fredefika  UniTcniteta  Aaiaberetning  for 
Aarel,  1861.— The  Sake. 

Beretning  om  Bodsffiengaletg  Yirksombed  i  Aarct,  1SG2. — TiiK 
Same. 
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General  Beretning  fnt  Gatutad  nndasygeaayl  for  Aaret^  1862. — 
ThbSaxb. 

ForUndlinger  i  Tidenakaba-Selakaliet  i  Chriaidama  Aar,  1862.— 
Thb  Same. 

Nowk  Forfutter.Lexicou,  1814-1856  ai'  Jens  F.  Kraft— Tuk 
Same. 

Det  Kongellge  Frederiks  UiuTeiaitetg  Halvhnndred  Aars-Fest.  Sep* 
tember,  186I.~Thb  Sake. 

Norrice  YagtloddBr  fra  I^jortende  Aarlnmdrede  beekaeme  af  C.  A. 
Holmlxw. — ^Thx  Sake. 

Peter  Andreas  Maneh  ved  Paul  Botten  Hanaeo.— The  SIamb. 

Taxitlerini — Pamphlet, — TuE  Same. 

Apcr^'U  des  dilferentes  mi'thodes  de  traitemcnt  employees  a  I'liopital 
de  rUniveroite  de  Cliristiauia  contre  la  Syphilis  coustitutioimelle,  par 
J.  L.  Bidenkap. — The  Same. 

Committee — Beretning  Angaaende  Syphiliaationen. — The  Same. 

Statistiake  Efterretninger  am  Gbiiatiania  Kathedralakole  for 
akoleaarene  18H  ^  ISf}-— l^^s  Same. 

En  storre  Bibelhiftorie.   Det  Nye  Testameni.-- The  Saiob. 

Tieretning  om  Suntlhedstilstanden  og  Medicinalforhol(kjne  i  Norge  i 
Aaret,  I  SCO — Afgiven  af  Departeinentet  for  det  Indre — The  Same. 
•  Tabeller  over  de  Spedalake  i  Norge  i  Aaret,  i8Ul,  1862.— Tub 
Sake. 

The  Athenvom  for  KoYember,  December,  1868  and  Jmmty^  Feb* 
niary,  Maroh  and  April,  1864. 

The  Pliiloflophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Sdence,  YoL  XXYI. 
Nofl.  177  and  178,  Vol.  X.\:VII.  Nos.  17U  to  lb3. 

Purchases. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  Xll.  No.  72 
and  Vol.  XllL  Noe.  73  to  77. 

Comptea  Bendna  de  L*Academie  dee  SoienMa,  Noe.  17  to  26,  Vol 
LYU.  and  Noe.  1  to  17  of  YoL  LYUI. 

The  Edinburgh  Renew,  Nob.  248  and  244. 

Journal  and  Clironicle  of  the  Numisfnatic  Society  of  London,  Vol. 
111.  No.  12. 

Journal  dee  Savants,  for  Nov.  and  Decumber,  1863  and  for  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  1864. 
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The  QuarMj  Review,  YoL  OXY.  Noa  289  and  m 
Revue  des  Deux  Mooclee,  for  15th  November  and  DeoembeTy  186S 
end  for  January,  Febniary,  March,  April  and  Ist  May,  1864. 

Kevuc  et  Maj^i*in  do  Zoologie,  VoL  XV.  Nos.  10,  II  and  12, 
and  Vol.  XVI  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Reeve's  Conchologia  Tconica,  Parts  232  to  237. 

American  Journal  of  Soienoe  and  Arts,  VoL  XXXVI.  108  and 
VoL  XXXYII.  No.  100. 

WeilaninilMr  Review,  YoL  XXIY.  Noe  40  and  50. 

Natural  History  Review,  New  Series,  YoL  III.  Nos.  18  and  14. 

Atlas  Ichthyolocrique  des  Indes  0ricutaie6  NcerlandaiseSy  Livraisonft 
31,  12  and  13,  by  M.  P.  Bleeker. 

Indische  Studien,  VoL  VIII. 

The  Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  £.  W.  Lane ;  8  vols. 

Standard  Alphabet,  by  0.  R.  Lepsius. 

Crania  Brittanioa,  by  J.  B.  Davis.   Parts  I  to  6. 

Orient  und  Occident,  Vol.  II.  Park  8.  By  T.  Benfcy. 

Ilercule  et  Ca(?us,  ^'tude  de  Mythologie  compar^  Par  M.  BreaL 

Ilfwitsou's  Exotic  Buttertlies,  parts  49  and  50. 

LiKt  of  the  Specimens  of  Lc])idopterous  In:;ectft  in  the  Coilectioa 
of  the  Britiah  Museum,  Parts  21  to  26,  by  K.  Gray. 

Works  by  H.  H.  Wilson— Essays  on  Sanskrit  lAtefatwe,  Vols. 
8  and  4. 

Catalogue  of  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  YoL  4. 

Amara  Kosha,  Sanskrit  MS, 
Kavyadars'a,  ditto. 
Apastanibha  Sutras,  ditto. 

The  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India.   By  J.  Feigassoo. 
DicUonnaire  Classique;  Sansorit — ^Francaise,  Ftats  1  and  2,  by 
Bumouf. 

Gould's  Birds  of  Asia,  Part  10. 

Vendidad  Sadi',  i'art  !). 

Dictionmiire  Turc — ^Arabe — Persau — Turkisch — Arabisch —  Poiisid- 
ches. 

Handwofrterbuch,  Part  a   By  Dr.  J.  T.  Zenker. 
WolTs  Zooh)gical  Sketches,  2nd  Series,  Parts  5  and  6. 
Nmnismatie  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
London,  New  Series,  VoL  IV.  No  13. 
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The  Kamil  of  M-Mubamd,  But  I.   By  W.  Wrigbt. 
BeutMihe  verbesseite  Ueberaetxung  der  Bucher  des  Zoroaster.  Erster 
Thefl  Zen^wasta  (das  "  Leben-Qebende !"}  von  Dr.  Frof.  Ignaliiis 

Pietraszewski. 

Meinoires  D'Histoire  ot  de  Gi'opjraphie  Orientales  j  (Memoire 
siir  le  Fotouho's — Scham)  par  M.  J.  De  Goeje,  No.  2. 

Noms  Indiirones  d*an  Clioix  de  plantes  du  Japoa  et  de  la  Cbine^ 
Bar  MM.  J.  Hoffman  et  H.  Schultes. 

The  Grand  study,  (Ta  Hio  or  Dai  Gaku)  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  Hoffinaii» 
Burts  1  and  2. 

Gia-Dinh-ThunGf-Chi.  Histoire  et  description  de  la  Basse  Cochin- 

c'liine,  Par  G.  Aubaret. 

Hernoirc  sur  la  partie  Meridionale  de  L'Asie  Centrale,  par  Nicolas 
de  Khanikoif. 

JJll  QoxAl  Dutt. 

July  eik,  1864. 


For  August,  1861. 

The  adjoamed  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Sociefy 
of  Benj^al  was  held  on  tho  11th  ins^tant. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D  ,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  htst  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
ProsentaitoiB  were  announced — 

1.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Benaras  Debating  Club,  a  copy  of 
tiie  Ber.  W.  Hooper^s  Leotuie  on  Letters,  lately  dflli?erad  before  the 
Clab. 

2.  From  Buboo  J  walanauth  Pundit,  a  collection  of  Persian  and 
Urdu  MSS. 

8.    From  G.  Home,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  two  skins  of  Paradoxnrus. 

4.  From  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Beavan,  a  oolleetion  of  Indian  Lepi* 
doptera  (Papillionids  and  Tinets)  a  collection  of  eggs  of  Indian 
Inrds ;  and  two  skins  of  the  Paradise  Fly*eatoher. 

5.  From  R.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  two  young  bats  in  spirit 

6.  From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  a  Kangaroo. 

7.  From  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Pratt,  of  the  SIst  Punjaub  N. 

d  N  2 
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■everal  Coftsyab  swords  and  anowi  capttired  duriug  the  late  disUir- 
Imiioes  in  those  hills. 

8.  From  Colonel  C.  8.  Guthrie,  specimens  of  a  pecoBar  kind  of 
lyorj  ealled  "  Shermie,"  used  in  the  Upper  Provlnoes  of  India,  in  the 

msnufacture  of  dagger  handles,  S^Cf  &c.,  aiid  8aid  those  that  deal  iu 
it,  to  be  brought  from  Kussia. 

9.  From  A.  C.  L.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Officiating  Curator,  specimens 
of  Plumbago  and  Manganese  Ore,  obtained  by  him  from  Pedda  JKada 
Kondah  in  the  Zemindary  of  the  Biyah  of  l^sianaganm,  Northem 
Circars. 

The  Curator  exhibited  the  following^  Zoological  specimens. — A 
Yaranm  and  two  small  bittern-like  herons  viz..  a  variety  of  Ardeola 
Malaccensut  and  a  specimen  of  Ardeola  ciunamonea  shot  hv  him  for 
the  Society ;  a  large  Monitor  shot  near  the  Salt  Lake  Canal ;  speci- 
mens of  certain  snakes  obtained  by  him,  eie.,  Tmgidonahf  ti€iUiim$^ 
Trapidmoiui  9e1Utia$u$,  and  Tropidonoiui  wmhviu§;  a  qiedmen  of 
a  species  of  fossil  Oh/peaHer  found  by  him  in  the  desert  near  the 
Great  Pyramid  \  and  spechoMii  of  bohm  shells  eoUected  by  bim  in  the 
Sunderbuns. 

The  Curator  reported  that  he  had  procured  from  Mutlah  an  enor- 
mous Crocodile,  sixteen  and  half  feet  in  length,  for  the  Society,  through 
the  kindness  of  J.  Sturmer,  Esq.,  and  H.  B.  Farr,  Esq.^of  the  Mutlah 
Railway  Company,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due.  The 
Crocodile  is  being  made  into  a  skeleton  specimen  for  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Blanford  proposed  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  he 
given  to  the  above  named  gentlemen  ;  which  propogitiun  was  put  to 
the  vote  of  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  letter  from  D.  M.  Qardener,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  annofuusmg  his  with* 
dramd  fifom  the  Society,  was  reoorded. 

The  following  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meetiog  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  Ordinary  members : — 

Dr.  C.  U.  Francis,  C.  B.  Garrett,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  W.  Swinboe,  Esq.,  and 
Rev.  J.  Ebenezer  Marks. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  Ordinary 
Members  at  the  next  meeting : — 

J.  Beames,  Ksq.,  C.  S.,  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Puraeah,  pro* 
posed  by  Lieutenant-Cokmel  F.  P.  Layaid,  seconded  by  N.  8.  Alexan- 
der, Esq. 
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'The  Hon^ble  Elphinrtoiie  Jaekioii»  propoted  by  W.  L.  Heeley, 
Esq.,  Mocmded  by  H.  F.  Blaofcod,  Eiq. 
Baboo  Taniok  Chunder  Simr,  propoaed  by  Baboo  Jadata  Kririina 

Singh,  seconded  by  Captain  W.  K.  Leei. 

Captain  E.  li.  Sladen,  Madnw  Staff  Corps,  proposed  by^ll.  P. 
Blanford,  Esq.,  fieconded  by  AV.  L.  Heeley,  Esq. 

K.  Jardinc,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  proposed  by  W.  L.  Heeley,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  Baboo  Bajendialal  Mitra. 

The  Seerettty  read  the  following  letter  from  Lieatenaat  C.  A.  Sim, 
B.  E.,  to  H.  Bivett  Camae,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Commisrioner  of  the  Central  Frovinees,  relating  to  the  fossil  amphibian 
lately  presented  to  the  Society's  Museum,  a  copy  of  which  letter  had 
been  forwarded  bv  the  latter  to  the  Society. 

Ifrom  Lieut.  C.  A.  Sim,  Koyal  Engineers,  to  Harey  Rivett  Carnac, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Secretaiy  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Central 

Chrndtearra,  dated  2Brd  May,  1864. 
SiB,— In  reference  to  yonr  demi-officisl  conunmuoation  6£  the  80th 
March  last,  I  haTe  the  hononr  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Chief 

Coinmiiisioner,  that,  in  company  with  Dr.  Orr,  I  again  visited,  on  the 
instant,  the  spot  where  the  Saurian  was  found  in  last  July. 

1  then  accurately  mjirked  the  position  in  the  geological  map  which 
you  fonvarded  to  mo ;  so  X  need  not  again  revert  to  the  subject  of 
site.  The  Nandiya  stream  has  been  now  examined  for  some  distenoe 
on  both  directions  of  the  Saurian  site,  bat  I  regret  to  say  that  no 
new  fossil  has  been  disooYered.  The  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
are  mostly  of  a  very  hard  sandstone ;  all  appear  to  have  been  washed 
down,  and  to  be  continually  changing  their  position.  The  strike 
or  dip  of  some  of  tlicsr  layers  of  sandatone  was  observed  to  hv.  as 
jfiuoh  aa  30"  to  the  north,  whilst  the  dip  of  the  rocks  in  the  base  of 
the  neighbouring  hills  is  but  3°  or  4^  to  the  same  point  of  the 
compass.  Occasionally,  nodules  of  basalt  and  layera  of  shale  are  met 
with  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  this  is  easily  aeoonnted  for 
when  the  rising  ground  in  the  immediate  yicinity  is  examined,  for  the 
bills  are  nearly  all  capped  with  Trap,  having  a  substratum  of  sandstone 
with  heads  dipping  3'^  or  4°  to  the  north. 

The  presence,  then  in  the  bed  of  the  river  of  both  trap  and  sand- 
stone boulders  of  a  similar  formation  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
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hills,  leads  to  the  oondanon  thafc  the  SMiriia  rtone  is  Doi  a  rock 
**  in  situ,"  ut  evidentlj  a  loose  Uook  washed  down  from  a  positioik 
peihaps  higher  op  the  straam,  perhaps  from  tiie  hase  of  the  hills  in 
the  viciiiity.   The  dip  of  the  river  stones  is  so  Tarious  that  all  tiiose 

at  present  visible  have  evidentlj  fiUlen  from  above,  and  are,  in  all 
pr()l)al)ility,  of  a  recent  displacement.  The  eharacter  of  the  roeks  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  may  be  described  as  trap  overlyinj?  sandstone^ 
the  latter  very  hard,  and  with  heads  dipping  3°  or  4^  to  the  north* 

Tmstiiig  that  this  informaiioii  may  be  a  sni&eient  answer  to  year 
demi-ottoial  commnniestion  pieriouslj  quoted. 

I  have  the  honor,  Ao.» 
(Sd.)  0.  A.  Sue,  Ideuienanif 

(True  Copy) 

(Sd.)      H.  RivETT  Cabkac, 
AitUtaiU'Seeretatyf  CetUral  Fromneet, 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  eonespondenoe  that  had  passed, 
between  the  Society  and  the  Goyemment  of  India  on  the  snljael  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  their  Museum  to  Oovemment. 

From  the  Secretory  to  the  Adatio  Society  of  Bengal,  To  E.  C.  Bat- 
ley,  Esf^.,  Secretary  to  tlie  (iovemment  of  India,  Home  Department. 

Asiatic  Society's  liooms,  Calcutta^  6fh  April,  ISGl. 

Srn, — With  reference  to  the  previous  corresjwndence  on  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  collections  to  Qovemment, 
printed  copies  of  which  are  hereto  impended,  I  am  instrooted  to 
inform  you  that  the  Council  has  now  leorired  ibll  powers  from  the 
Society  to  enter  upon  final  arrangements  with  GoTemment  on  tiie 
basis  reco^^niseil  in  your  letter  No.  7G22  of  the  6th  December,  1SG3. 

It  is  deemed  highly  desirable  by  the  Couneil  tliat  these  arrange- 
ments should  be  entered  upon  with  the  least  prat  ticable  delay,  inasmuch, 
as  pending  the  result  of  the  present  correspondence,  the  Council  has 
deferred  the  appointment  of  a  properly  qualified  Curator,  in  snocession 
to  their  late  Curator,  Mr.  Blyth,  and  the  collections  although  as  fiir 
as  possible  eared  for  in  all  that  regards  their  preserration  and  dispUy, 
and  continually  increased  by  donation  and  purchase  as  heretofore^ 
art!  not  rendered  subservient  to  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  name  dei^cc  tliat  they  would  be  under  a  nkilled  Zoologist. 

In  aooordaooe  with  the  proviaiou  of  Kules  1.  and  ill.  as  gubbiitted 
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in  the  late  Secretary's  letter  of  the  18th  June,  1862,  tin*  Council  will 
be  prepared  to  make  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees}  to  be  incorporated 
hj  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  management,  arrangement  and 
diipoial  of  the  cnUeotioiiay  together  witii  the  right  of  free  aooew  to 
thoae  portume  of  the  Socielj'a  pruniBee  which  ace  now  devoted  to  the 
Mnieam,  uttil  vooh  time  aa  the  new  Muieam  Building  shall  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  collections.  The  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  therefore  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  further  steps  in  - 
the  transfer. 

As,  however,  some  dehij  most  necessarily  intervene  previous  to  the 
eom^etian  of  the  tmoafer,  and  aa  a  similar  dday  moat  be  incuned  in 
tiiB  aeleotioD  and  appmntment  of  a  qualified  Gmator  to  the  Miueamy 
it  appears  highly  desirable  that  the  two  meaanrea  ahonld  proceed 

rimultaneously  in  order  that  the  Museum  be  placed  as  soon  as  may 
bo  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  paid  officer.  It  has  been  l()n|> 
felt  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ooliections  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  perform  the  necesaaiy  sdentifiQ 
work  in  eonneotion  therewith,  and  at  the  same  time  to  nndertake 
their  preservation,  the  disposal  and  exchange  of  duplicates,  Ac,  and  to 
cany  on  the  bosiness  and  mechanical  duties  of  the  Mnseom. 

The  Society's  collections  are  not  indeed  at  present,  of  such  extent 
as  to  require  the  entire  services  of  two  specially  educated  Zoologists, 
although  such  a  contingency  may  be  fairly  contemplated  at  no  distant 
period.  But  the  Council  would  strongly  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  one  head  Curator  or  Museum  Superintendent  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  and  for  an  Assistant  Curator  such  aa  may  be 
obtained  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  on  a  moderate  salary. 

Tlie  Society  is  at  present  in  receipt  of  a  total  sum  of  Ks.  500  per 
mensem  from  Government,  for  the  support  and  preservation  of  tlie 
Museum  :  this  sum  will  lapse  to  Government  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Society's  coUeetion.  Should  His  Excellency  the  Qovenu»>General  in 
Council  think  it  desirable  to  invite  the  Society's  lecommendationa 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  and  pecuniary  provision  for  • 
Curator,  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the  Council  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  submitting  its  views  for  His  Excellency's  consideration. 

1  have,  4&C., 
(Sd.)      H.  F.  Blastobd, 
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From  E.  C.  Batlet,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  tbe  Qovemment  of  Indim, 
To  H.  F.  B&AirvoxD,  Esq.,  Secj.  to  the  Amatie  Society  of  BengdL 

I>ated  Simla,  the  Sih  July,  1864. 

Sir, — I  am  dii'ectt^d  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No. 

Homo  Dopartment    177,  dated  the  6th  of  April  lajit,  and  to  state 
thftt  the  question  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Society*! 
Museum  to  the  QoYemment  of  Iiidi%  with  the  view  of  f«Hrmuig  aa 
•  Imperial  Museum,  has  been  submitted  for  tbe  final  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

2.  The  Seerotaiy  of  State  has  been  solicited  to  select  and  send  out 
a  Curator  during  the  ensuing  cold  season.  The  Governor-General  iu 
Council  is  of  opinion  tliat  until  the  arrival  of  that  officer  in  Calcutta, 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  the  transfer  of  the  Society's  collections  to 
Government.  The  present  grant  from  Government  being  ^wFfft'n'iHI^ 
the  Society  should  make  intennediatelj  the  best  arrangements  poanUb 
for  the  preservation  of  their  ooUeotaons.  The  exhibition  4if  then 
should  for  the  present  be  quite  a  secondary  object. 

8*  The  appointment  of  Trustees  under  the  contemplated  Act  wiU 
be  made  on  the  arrival  of  the  Curator. 

4.  The  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  in  tlie  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Imperial 
]tfiia^n^,  Endeavours  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  building  shall 
be  commenced  in  1805,  and  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  widiia 
two  or  three  years. 

I  have,  Ac., 
(Sd.)      E.  0.  Batlbt, 

Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  Iiidia. 

The  report  of  the  Council  appointing  Messrs.  J.  Strachey  and 
J.  Geoghegan,  members  of  their  body,  was  confirmed. 

The  Churman  then  rose  and  said— 
It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  the  Society  this  evemag 
the  completion  of  another  volume  of  the  very  valuable  Persian  series 
we  are  now  publishing  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indiea,  and  as  some  aoooonft 
of  our  progress,  and  the  plan  that  has  been  sketched  out  for  us  to 
ibllow,  will  be  iuteresting  not  only  to  the  Society  but  to  Oriental 
scholars  in  Euro])C,  I  have  prepan  d  chiefly  from  a  minute  in  the 
Philological  Committee,  a  short  memorandum  on  the  subject. 
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**  The  pvMent  object  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  Peniaa  terlet 

of  the  Bibliothoca  Iiuliea,  is  to  aid  in  working  out  an  idea,  wliich 
originated  with  the  late  distinguished  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  t?tz.,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  future  historian,  the  best  original  materials  for  com- 
piling a  history  of  this  country,  and  the  plan  propooed  for  acoompiishing 
our  task  ii^  to  pnbliah  texts  of  the  most  trustworthy  tnthon^  giving 
the  preferenoe,  when  possible,  to  writers  contemporary  with  the  events 
tfaehr  histories  chronicle. 

**  I.  In  this  riew,  we  hsTO  already  published  that  portion  of  AhvU- 
Mtzl  BaihakVs  Tarikh-i  al-i  Sohoktikin  which  contains  the  biography 
of  Mas'ud,  the  son  of  Mahmud*  of  Ghaznin ;  and  it  should  bo  our 
endeavour,  I  think,  to  complete  this  period  from  other  sources  \  because 
the  kings  of  Ghaznin  have  ezerciaed  so  material  an  inflnenee  on  the 
ptogress  of  erents  in  India,  and  the  affiurs  of  the  two  oountries  are  so 
interwoven,  that  any  histoiy  of  India,  without  an  aooonnt  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  the  Ghasnin  dynasty,  would  oertainly  be  in- 
complete. 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  materials  at  present  exist  and  are 
available  for  Eatisfactorily  fulfilling  this  portion  of  our  task,  which 
embraces  a  period  of  about  200  years,  commencing  with  Ndsir  ol-dia 
Sohoktikin,  and  ending  with  Khosraw  Malik,  who  died  A.  H.  5S3. 

IL  The  soooeeduig  or  second  period  of  the  History  of  India, 
treats  of  the  Afghan  dynasties,  including  the  Ghori,  the  Skre^  the 
Khiyi  and  Lodhi  Idngs.  It  oommenoed  with  H*oiz  d-dfh  Mohammad 
Ibn  i  Sibn  Ghori,  and  concludes  with  Soltin  Ibrahim  Ibn  i  Saksndar 
Lodhi ;  or,  including  the  interruption  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Chaghattais,  may  be  carried  down  to  Mohammad  Adil,  in  the  year 
A.  H.  963 ;  in  which  year  also  Homayun  died. 
•  "  In  furtherance  of  our  object  in  regard  to  this  period,  we  have  al- 
ready paUisbed  the  histoiy  of  Zia  d-din  Bami,  which  chronieles  the 
reigns  of  dght  kings  of  Delhi,  ftom  CHiaiAs  ol-din  Balhan,  to  the  6th 
yearof  the  reign  of  Firos  Shah,  a  period  of  92  years.  Zia  ol-dfn  took 
up  his  narrative  of  events  &om  the  point  where  the  author  of  the 
Tabaqdt  %  Ndsiree  left  off. 

*  The  poet  Onaari,  a  oontonporary  of  Mahmfid  and  the  pjeat  nrdawai, 
wrote  Kahmdffs  life,  and  copies  of  the  book  wcrc  extant  in  India  a  century  ago. 
Wtirtlirr  n  copy  oxiata  anywhere  now  or  IlOt,  I  do  not  know.  It  WOOld  be  SBOSt 
valuable  for  iiiib  hisUny  of  this  period. 
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^TbeMaqdi  iNitSreeiB  a geiml  hiflioiy, oompOad by  Knli^ 
ol-dfn  Jaw2jdm.   It  oommenoei  witii  the  Initli  of  Adim,  nd  oon* 

eludes  with  the  biography  of  N&sir  ol-din  Mahmud  b-Shams  ol«diA 
Altimash,  the  eighth  kitjg  of  Delhi  of  the  Ghori  dynasty. 

"  lb  must  be  evident  that  that  portion  of  Minhiij  ol-din's  work  which 
treats  of  ancient  hiatorj,  is  of  xio  value  for  illustrating  the  history  of 
lidiamiiuidaii  India.  TIm  ao(Myimt  be  himieif  gbet  of  this  pwt  of  hit 
blelioiy  if  ae  foUowi 

«•  He  found,  be  MjBy  a  tabokr  cfaranide  eomptled  hj  tiie  Imlni  Hio- 
biunmed  AH  Aba  l-Kisim  Imlidi,  in  tbe  time  of  Ninr  ol-din  Sobokti- 
kfn,  containing  in  a  very  concise  form,  some  account  of  the  prophets, 
the  early  and  later  Khali'fahs,  and  something  of  the  life  of  Nasir  ol-d(n 
8oboktikin.  This  he  desired  to  enlarge  ;  and  by  giving  a  more  extend- 
ed accoont  of  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  including  the  Tobbas  of 
Yemen,  the  kings  of  fiimyar ;  the  KbaUiaha,  the  BAyahsy  TAhiiyan, 
fieflRbyia,  Sanlaiijin,  Salj^kyin,  and  BdmyiUy  ao  make  a  oomplete 
bifltoiy. 

"  But,  fot  this  poftion  of  ^jieiv?  biatoiy,  w©  eamot  expect  to  team 

anji-hing  very  new  or  instructive  from  Minh6j  ol-din  ;  for,  we  have 
older,  and  better,  and  more  numerous,  authorities  than  those  he  used  ; 
and  many  of  these  works  have  been  already  printed  and  published. 

There  ia,  however,  a  portion  of  his  history  which  is  of  great  rabie 
for  our  porpoae,  lii. :  that  whkdi  oontaina  the  dnoniele  of  bis  own 
tunes,  eommanwng  with  tiie  Qbnri  dynasty,  (of  the  Boyal  Hooae  oC 
wbioh  be  was  bimadf  a^Nvl^ye',)  and  eondnding  with  N4iir  ol-dfa 
MahmM  b-SoltIn  Altimash.  Of  the  eontents  of  tiie  work,  the  late 
Mr.  Morley  in  liis  catalogue,  gave  a  brief  outline :  and  from  the  exa- 
mination I  made  of  the  book,  his  remarks  appeared  to  convey  aa 
accurate  impresnon  of  its  value :  of  the  propriety  then,  of  oar  pabliab* 
ing  the  portion  mentioned,  there  ooold  not,  1  think,  be  a  qoestion. 

**  It  might  be  thought  that  this  anthov^s  aoooont  of  tbe  J^ings  of  the 
iioaae  of  NIsir  ol-db  SobdktikSn  (in  whose  time^  and  bj  whose  order, 
the  chiOBiole  on  wbieh  Minblj  ol-din  professes  to  have  based  Us 
aoooont  of  this  period  was  compiled)  would  be  valuable.  But  it  ap 
pears  to  be  very  meagre.  The  reigns  of  three  or  four  kings,  are 
sometimes  discui^sed  in  half  the  same  number  of  pages,  three  only 
being  allotted  to  Mahmud  the  great^  and  hia  twelve  invaaioiM  of 
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"  What  is  related,  however,  is  doubtlefls  taken  from  the  authoritieB 
ooosidiend  mofi  tnirtwortliy  at  thait  early  pesiod--«iit]ioritieB  loiiie  of 
whidi  aie  no  longer  eoctont;  and  it  will  be  inctoraating  and  latiaftotorf 
to  tiuB  Society  to  hear  that  tiie  author  aupporta  thmr  opinion  of  Bai> 
haki  as  a  historian,  for  he  opens  his  account  of  this  period  in  the 
following  words :  '  The  Imam  Abu  1-Fazl  Bailiaki  relates  as  follows 
and  quotes  Baihaki  often,  in  preference  to  Mohammad  Ali  Abu  1-Kdsim 
Imadi,  the  compiler  of  the  court  chroniclo  and  liistorian  of  the  time, 
tiina  establishing,  that  he  had  in  hie  poMeanon  the  last  portion  of  this 
▼alnable  htstofy,  and  leaving  £ur  gionnds  for  ns  to  oondode  that  be 
eoneolted  it,  as  the  best  anthoritj  then  extant,  for  the  histoiy  of  the 
early  portion  of  this  period. 

"As  it  wius  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  we  could  obtain  full 
materials  for  illustrating  satisfactorily,  the  history  of  this  period ;  and 
as  under  any  circumstaDces,  Minhaj  ol-din*B  brief  sketch  appeared 
valuable  as  a  correct  index  of  the  truth  of  other  works,  our  edition  of 
the  TabaqiU  i-Nisir  ol-din  commences  from  the  rise  of  the  Ghaanavide 
dynasty. 

This  woik  we  have  now  completed,  and  it  fomu  the  third  Tolnme 
of  those  veiy  Talnable  histoziea  we  have  published  withui  the  last  few 

years. 

"  III.  Tlie  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  Mohammadan  Kings 
of  India,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  reign  of  Akbar,  for  though 
Babar  and  Hnmayoon  are  numbered  amongst  the  kings  of  Hindustan 
by  most  Mohammadan  and  all  European  Historians,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  either  sneoeeded  in  founding  a  dynasty  or  in  consolidating  an 
Empire. 

"  In  fuliilinent  of  our  object  in  regard  to  this  period,  we  are  now 
about  to  pul)li.>»h  the  Muntakhab  al-Tawarikh  or  the  Tarikh  i  Bad^oni 
and  it  is  already  in  the  Press.  We  have  three  MSS.  and  copies  of 
the  Tarikh*  i  Nisi^  and  the  Tul^aqat  i  Akbari,  from  which  the  author 
abridged  a  large  portion  of  his  work.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  (1.)  The  lives  and  timea  of  the  Kings  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Akbar ;  (2)  the  life  and  time  of  Akbar  himself;  (8)  Biographies  of  the 
learned  and  pious  men  who  were  contemporary  with  Akbar;  and  as 
^ving  us  the  character  of  the  great  king,  from  a  different  point  of 
view  to  that  of  all  other  hii>toriau8  of  the  day,  tiiis  history  has  a  special 
value  for  that  period. 
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The  hifliofy  of  thie  gveatar  portioii  of  fhe  eaiiier  periodi  wethatt  al- 
rrady  have  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  poUie,  in  the  htatoriea  of  Hin- 
hij  al-Din  and  ZiA  al-Barni,  far  eariier  and  possibly  far  belter  eooroea 

of  historic  evidence  than  those  consulted  by  Abd  al-Qadir  i  Badaoni  : 
wo  have  thought  it  therefore  undesirable  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
while  the  history  of  other  periods  remained  uncompleted.  I  think  it 
well  worth  consideration,  however»  whether  in  ooiuanetioii  with  thia 
wofk,  we  ahoold  not  publish  in  lien  thereof  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Tabaqlt  i  Akbari  whidi  Abd  al  Q&dir  profeases  onl^  to  have  abridged, 
and  which  all  later  historians  have  made  such  good  use  of.  Sir  H. 
Elliot  in  his  Mohammadan  Historians,  Bays  tliut  "  notwithstanding 
Ferishtah  pronounces  his  history  incomplete,  he  has  borrowed  from  it 
Teiy  freely."  JBut  Sir  H.  Elliot's  translator  (for  he  generally  marked 
hia  paasagea,  and  gave  them  to  otheia  who  had  mere  time  for  tranalat- 
mg  than  he  had,)  haa  mirinteipreted  the  paasage,  for  what  Ferialitah 
doea  aay,  haa  qnite  the  opposite  Heme.  He  aaja  "of  all  the  Hiatories 
of  Hindustan  that  have  come  into  my  hands,  I  have  not  found  a  single 
one  complete,  except  the  History  of  Nizam  al-Din  Ahmad  i-Xakhsabi, 
meaning  this  "  Tabaqat,"  the  only  thing  wanting  according  to  Ferish- 
tah, being  the  additional  information  which  he  himself  poaaeaied  and 
whidi  we  may  aamme  he  auppliedin  hia  own  large  woik. 

•*  It  would  seem  hardly  fair,  viewing  the  question  of  character  from 
that  even,  disinterested  and  unbiassed  point,  and  with  that  jealooay 
proper  to  the  honest  and  trnthfol  historian,  to  pnbliah  a  hiatoij,  the 
gieateat  vahie  of  which  consists  in  'collecting  by  its  prevalent  tone 
of  oensnre  and  disparagement  the  ftdsome  eulogium  of  the  Akbar 
Namah,'  without,  at  the  same  time,  su]){)lying  the  panegv'ric ;  the 
more  especially  as  I  find  in  Badaoni's  liistory,  abundant  proof  tliat 
bis  religious  bigotry  was  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  gire 
an  nnbiaased  and  impartial  sketch  of  the  character,  or  to  draw  right 
oottdnsiona  from  the  actions  of  so  tdersnt  a  monarch  as  Akbar.  No 
recommendation  has  yet  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  Sodety  but 
I  hope  soon  to  bring  it  forward. 

*•  We  will  then  have  to  consider  the  reigns  of  the  three  great  succes- 
sors of  Akbar,  Jahan-Gir,  Shah-Jahan,  and  Aurang-Zeb,  during  which, 
including  the  reign  of  Akbar  himsell",  the  glory  of  the  Mohanunadan 
power  in  India  may  be  said  to  have  attained  ita  zenith.  But  £br 
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and  tlw  fbnitli  period  whiok  we  may  oall  tlie  ieelme  of  the  Mobam* 
madfln  power,  no  acrangementi  have  as  yet  been  made. 

"  And  here  I  may  convey  to  the  Society  the  gratifying  intelligence 
which  has  reached  me  within  the  last  few  days  from  Mr.  Grote,  that 
Lady  Elliot  has  at  last  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  £.  Thomas  and  our 
late  Secretaiy,  Professor  Cowell,  the  whole  of  Sir  Heniy  Elliot's  M8S. 
with  aview  to  their  being  pdbhahed  by  our  Society,  with  the  aanataiioe 
wbicb  her  Mi^Jeifty'a  Secretary  of  State  in  OonneQ  baa  so  Bbenlly 
ofoed  ns  for  that  purpose,  and  that  we  shall  thns  have  the  means  of 
conferring  an  inestimable  boon  on  the  Oriental  World,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  erecting  a  noble  and  lasting  monument  to  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  distinguished  member  of  our  own  l>ody,  will,  I  am  certain, 
be  most  gratifying  to  ail  members  of  this  Society  who  knew  him  when 
fiving,  or  who  bonoor  and  leqieet  bis  menuny." 

CommnniGationa  were  leoei'ved— 

1.  From  Lieutenant  B.  0.  Beavan,  Bevenue  Survey ; — few  re- 
marks on  the  Tusseh  silkworm  of  Bengal. 

2.  From  Baboo  Gopinath  Sen,  an  abstract  of  the  hourly  Meteoro- 
logical Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneEal*s  Office  Observatoiy 
in  May  Isat. 

•  8.  JRrom  Biba  Biyendxalfla  Mitray  on  the  origin  of  the  Hindvi 
and  its  lelation  to  the  Urdn  dialeet. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  author,  in  this  paper,  takes  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  princii)al  changes  which  the  Sanskrit  has 
undergone  in  its  transition  to  the  modern  vernaculars  of  India.  The 
ckldest  venaenlar,  nest  to  the  Sanskrit^  he  says,  was  the  OMd  dialeet, 
wluob  prmtled  at  the  time  of  Baddlm'a  death  in  the  fifth  century 
befoie  the  Christian  era.  This  was  followed  by  the  Pifi  in  the  ihne 
of  As'oka,  Emperor  of  India,  and  it  changed  into  the  different  Pra- 
kritas  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Vikramdditya.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  north  Indian  vernaculars  for  a  thousand  years  after  this,  imtil 
the  time  of  Prithlraj  of  Eanonj  in  the  tenth  centoryy  A.  D.  when  the 
Hindvi  became  the  vemaeular  of  the  most  dviliaed  portion  of  the 
SQada  iiace.  The  Hindvi  baa  aince  that  time  undergone  many 
dianges  and  been  divided  into  several  dialects,  bat  it  is  substantially 
one  language,  which,  in  its  grammar,  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
Sanskrit.  This  the  author  proves  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  iniieo- 
tional  and  coi^ugational  terminations  of  the  Hindvi  as  well  as  of  the 
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aaiiluiy  verbf,  and  pnniQQiit.  The  Hindvi  aawng  the  Mohamnttdmi 

hae  become  the  Uidn.  Its  gfammar  w  etrioUy  Hindyi,  but  its  to* 
oables  are  partly  HindTi  and  partly  P^rsiao  and  Aralne.   Thw  the 

Urdu,  wliich  is  also  called  the  Hindustani,  is  nothing  but  Hindvi  with 
a  variable  proportion  of  foreign  elements.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
auch  foieign  admixture  does  not  alter  the  genealogical  affinil^  o£  « 
language,  the  anthor  oontenda  that  the  Hindnatini  ia  an  Aryaa  and 
not  a  Semitic  dialeoi.  He  neit  enteia  into  an  exambiatioa  of  the 
oi^ability  of  the  Bomaa  charaoten  to  repreaent  the  phonology  of  the 
Hindvi  and  the  Urdu,  so  aa  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  Native  alpha- 
bets, and  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  the^e  cha- 
racters into  the  Mofuasil  Courts,  for  the  wziting  of  Native  diaUjicta 
would  be  troublesome,  impolitic,  miaehierooa,  and  in  no  way  eondncive 
to  the  good  of  the  people  ;«-troiihUaoine,  inaamnoh  aa  th^  cannot  be 
uaed  for  the  NaUve  hmguagea  without  a  multitade  of  diaeritical  maifca 
which,  in  Lepaina*  Standard  Alphabet,  albot  no  leaa  than  160  letter^ 
and  wliich  can  never  be  attended  to  in  rapid  writing ;  impolitic,  liecanae 
it  will  create  disatlection  among  the  people  who  cannot  but  look  upon 
the  supersession  of  their  ancient  and  superior  alphabet  by  an  imperfect 
one  utterly  unauited  to  their  wanta,  aa  highly  oppreasiTe ;  and  miaohi^ 
Toua,  becanae  it  would  lead  to  frequent  and  aeiioua  miatakea  in  the 
judicial  recorda  of  the  country.  The  groat  want  of  India  waa  a  Vtigm 
franea  and  not  an  umverMd  alphabet,  which  last,  without  a  common 
language,  would  be  a  name  aud  aa  idea,  but  of  uo  po&>iule  practical 
good. 

Captaqt  IdEia  aaid: — "  I  did  not  anticipate  it  would  be  necessaiy 
for  me  to  aay  anything  thia  evening ;  but  aa  no  other  member  of  the 
Society  haa  riaen,  I  cannot  allow  the  meetbig  to  aepante  without 
an  expression  of  opinion  that  our  apedal  thanka  are  due  to  Babo 

Kajendralala  Mitra,  for  the  excellent  pai)er  he  has  just  read,  on  a  very 
interesting  subject.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  the  meml>ers  of 
this  Society,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  better  informed  on  thif 
aubject  than  the  outaide  public,  that  notwithstanding  the  Hindnatanea 
language  ia  the  Unguafrtmea  ijX  India,  and  undeiatoodfimn  Peahawur 
to  Capo  Gomorin,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Eng^iah  have  had 
India  now  for  upwards  of  a  century,  the  Essay  that  we  have  just 
heard  rcatl,  is  the  first  scientific  paper  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  l)een 
vnitten  in  India.   Dr.  Trumpp'a  paper  on  the  diak'cts  of  India^  to 
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which       Bhhn  hat  frequently  referred  in  his  leetme,  may  hsv<e  been 

prepared  in  this  country ;  on  that  point  I  am  not  infomie<.l,  but  it 
was  published  in  a  foreign  joornal  and  must  be  credited  to  the  country 
to  which  that  jounal  belongs.  While  expreeaing,  however,  my  great 
WBAuiM^xm.  at  the  mamier  in  which  the  aobjeot  haa  been  haocUed,  I 
mint  oonect  an  error  into  which  tiie  Babu  haa  ftUen,  in  atatiag  that 
I  had  said  that  the  Hindvi  or  Hmdi  had  no  alphabet  of  ita  own. 
He  has  been  led  mto  this  error  probably  by  an  imperfect  recollection 
of  what  I  said,  as  when  he  has  had  tlie  benefit  of  rcadini,'  iny  paper  in 
print,  he  will  see  that  what  I  did  say  has  quite  a  contrary  sense. 
The  kmgvaga  whieh  I  said  had  no  alphabet  waa  the  Hindustani,  and 
tiie  only  diflSannoe  beiween  na  appear  to  be  that  while  he  baa  conaU 
dared  the  Hmd?i  or  Hindi,  the  Hindnateoiy  and  the  Uida  as  oner 
language,  I  hare  considered  them  aa  three  languages.  If  it  bo 
admitted,  what  is  asserted,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  tlie  vocables  of 
Hindi  are  Sanscrit,  which  I  think  is  probably  true,  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  Urdu  the  pro{)ortion  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
wocda  ia  only  fifty  per  cent.  In  ancient  Urdn,  it  was  mndi  lesa ;  Inib 
if  the  Baba  had  read  the  Soroor  i-Snltani  and  many  modem  woikn 
prablished  at  Imeiknow  and  Agra,  he  would  find  that  the  petoentago 
of  Indian  words  in  tliem  is  quite  as  few  as  the  percentage  of  foreign 
words  in  Hindi.  In  short,  it  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  this  element  can 
hardly  be  recognised  at  all ;  and  to  such  a  language,  I  think  the  Deva 
Kagri  A^fihabet  would  be  quite  aa  inapplicable,  aa  the  Boman  alphabet 
vcnld  be  to  HindL  I  think,  moreover,  that  my  learned  fiaend  has 
laid  too  much  stress  on  the  inflnenoe  the  origin  of  a  language  onght 
to  hare  on  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written.  This,  in  my  opi- 
nion, has  verj''  little  to  do  with  the  question,  as  alphabets  in  all 
countries  of  the  west  have  been  children  of  adoption,  foreign  to  the 
oonntries  and  the  languages  which  have  adopted  them.  Turning 
■gain  to  the  more  immediate  anhject  of  the  leetore^  I  am  qnite 
prepared  to  admit,  that  the  balance  of  endenee  in  regard  to  the 
grammatical  structure  of  Hindi,  in  common  with  tiie  other  Vemacnlar 
dialects  of  the  Upper  half  of  India,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  haviuL; 
reached  us  through  the  Prakrit  from  the  Sanskrit ;  hut  I  do  nut  think 
that  the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Trumpp,  nor  yet  the  additional 
axgnmenta  that  we  have  heard  thia  erening,  are  aufiioient  to  satisfy 
tiuMewhohold  opponte  ivmL  It  lunat  be  home  in  mmd  that  one  of 
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the  Uw8  on  whiefa  the  dignii^  of  a  eeienee  is  claimed  for  langnage,  and 
on  which  BahuBiyendca  Lai  Kitra  has  hssed  his  strongest  argnments^ 
is  that  of  phonetic  oomiption  and  grammatical  regeneration,  wfaereaa 

it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  Sanskrit  origin  for  the  vernaculars  of 
upper  India,  or  for  the  Hindi  dialect  at  least,  without  violating  thia 
law,  and  admitting  grammatical  or  structural  corruption  as  far  more 
serious  than  anything  that  has  taken  place  in  phonetics.  I  do  not  at 
all  wish  to  dispute  the  position^  for,  as  I  before  said,  the  balance  of 
e?idenoe  is  certainlj  now  in  its  &Yoiir;  but  the  solgect  is  not  ex* 
hansted,  and  cannot  be  exhausted  until  we  know  more  of  the  numerous 
dialects  which  are  spoken  bj  those  rude  people  who  inhabit  iSb» 
fastnesses  of  our  central  and  frontier  ranges  of  mountains.  These 
dialects  we  may  count  almost  by  scores,  but  of  the  most  of  them  we 
literally  know  nothing,  and  until  we  do,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  influence,  (if  any)  they  have  exercised  on  the  modem  lema- 
culaia,  or  even  the  older  dialects  of  India.  The  Isaraed  lectniw  has 
drawn  attention  in  the  opening  of  his  paper,  to  the  influence  that 
special  knowledge  has  had  on  diseosnons  on  this  highly  interestbg 
subject,  but  in  admitting  the  justness  of  his  remarks,  it  becomes 
doubly  necessary  to  guard  against  falling  into  the  very  error  of  wliich 
he  has  warned  us.  It  is  not  very  long  ago,  indeed  the  time  is  so 
short,  that  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of  most  here  present,  that  all 
language  was  supposed  to  be  of  Semitic  origin:  our  sacred  Scriptures 
were  .written  in  Hebrew ;  our  earliest  histoij  leooida  were  tranamitted 
to  ns  thnmgli  that  medium ;  all  the  dialects  whisli  are  now  oumnt 
in  the  regions  of  its  birth,  and  all  those  which  existed  for  ages  past 
and  were  lost,  were  asserted  to  have  sprung  from  this  most  ancient  of 
all  languages.  But  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  researches 
of  Su*  William  Jones,  Colebrooke  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
this  Society,  and  addresses  read  from  the  very  chair,  which  I  now 
aoddentally  and  unworthily  fill,  let  in  a  flood  of  new  light,  which  haa 
ainoe  rerolutionised  Eurqiean  ideas  on  the  snljeet  of  language;  and 
it  ia  not  twenty,  nay  it  is  hardly  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  antiqiuty 
daimed  for  Sanskrit  was  resolutely  disputed  by  men  of  high  attab- 
ment.  For  tlie  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  however,  everything  has 
been  Sanskrit ;  and  the  learned  lecturer,  in  common  with  most  others 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  has  traced  all  our  Indian  dialects 
back  to  that  mother  tongue.  Now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  impos* 
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sible  to  refuge  to  admit  that  the  Sanslrrit  language  is  of  most  remote 
origin — so  remote,  that  with  our  [)resent  imperfect  means  of  research, 
we  find  our^;elves  entirely  at  fault,  if  we  attempt  to  elucidate  its  early 
history  ;  but  though  it  \&  impossible  to  discover  a  new  language  like 
the  Suiskrit,  bearing  in  mind  what  has  taken  place,  woA  looking  to 
the  rapid  strides  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean  have  been 
made  in  researehes  in  the  Zend  language  of  the  aadent  books  of  the 
Parsees,  and  the  arrow-headed  Inseriptions  in  that  languaj^o,  we 
must  not  put  out  of  mind  the  possibility  of  our  one  day  being  in  a 
position  to  ask,  "  If  all  the  modem  dialects  of  India  are  based  on 
the  Sanskrit  language,  on  what  language  is  the  Sanskrit  itself 
based?"  Nor  in  making  this  remark  do  I  wish  to  cut  anything  off 
the  age  of  the  Sanskrit.  At  present,  the  language  is  altogether  pre- 
historic, and  may  possibly  remain  so  for  ever.  We  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  fact,  that  speaking  chronulogically,  we  are  first  brought  in  contact 
witli  it  not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of  a  period.  The  first  date 
ivhich  we  can  grapple  with  anything  like  chronological  precision,  is 
that  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  his  era  records, — ^not  the  dawn  of  a  ciriliza- 
tion  such  as  we  meet  with  in  tnusing  the  early  history  of  many  other 
nations  we  now  call  ancient,  but  a  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
religion,  and  a  system  which  hatl  existed  certainly  for  very  many 
centuries  before,  and  in  which  he  was  not  the  first  refonner.  That 
the  Vedas  are  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Sakya  Muni,  his  existence 
ia  sufficient  proof.  But  beyond  this  isolated  fact,  besides  the  internal 
evidence  fbmished  us  by  the  Vedas  themselves,  we  have  little  to 
guide  us.  The  exact  spot  from  whence  the  Aryans  came  is  doubtful ; 
•when  they  entered  India  we  cannot  even  conjecture ;  but  if  by  the 
raJchsJiaaes,  daityas  &.e.  spoken  of  in  the  Mahabkaraf,  (which  no  doubt 
contains  the  history  of  a  period  much  anterior  to  that  of  its  composi- 
tion,) and  represented  by  the  learned  lecturer  as  being  driven  to  take 
f«foge  in  the  rooks  and  caves  of  the  hill  fastnesses,  and  in  a  great 
measure  exterminated,  as  have  been  the  red  Indians  in  North  Ame- 
rica, arc  to  be  understood  the  aborigines  of  India,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
•we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  that  remnant  of  the  other 
colony  which  now  inhabits  the  southern  half  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
whose  languages,  the  Tamil  and  Tclinga,  proclaioi  them  to  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  people  reached 
India  by  the  same  route  as  the  Aiyan  colony,  and  how  they  could 
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hkre  travelled  tooth,  if  the  north  had  been  abeady  occupied  by  m 

strong  and  poweHul  race  of  Aryan  people  1  do  not  quite  compre- 
hend. We  have  incontestable  proof  in  late  researches,  that  the 
religion  of  China  went  from  Ceylon,  and  that  India  received  nothing 
ftom  the  aeaboard.  Bat  X  moat  not  detain  the  meeting  longer.  Tht 
snbjeot  now  ao  ably  handled  by  my  friend  Babn  B»jendf»  Lai  opens 
tip  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  in  Ethnological,  PhUolopeal 
and  Historical  points  of  view,  which  instead  of  being  exhausted,  are 
comparatively  fresh  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  interest  excited  by  his 
paper  will  he  such  as  to  ensure  ub  many  more  of  them  from  other 
parts  of  India  from  persons  as  competent  to  deal  with  the  difficolties 
with  whioh  they  are  sanoianded  as  he  is." 

The  Hononrable  0.  Campbell  had  gnat  pleasure  in  Tory  heartily 
seconding  the  proposal  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  member 
whose  most  interesting  and  instructive  pa]>er  had  l>een  heard  with 
80  much  profit.  Hot  being  himself  a  scientific  linguist,  he  could  not 
presume  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  a  matter  which  depended  on  a 
skilled  comparison  of  Grammar  and  stracture,  but  the  subjeet  was  one 
which  had  been  too  mndi  neglected :  he  was  sure  all  the  membeit 
took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  it.  The  arguments  of  the 
learned  gentleman  seemed  most  convincing,  and  if  much  might  still  be 
said  on  the  subject,  all  must  feel  un.:ler  the  greatest  obligation  to  the 
learned  gentleman  for  so  well  broaching  it,  and  provoking  a  discussion 
which  will  no  doubt  erentoally  throw  complete  light  on  the  matter. 

One  word  he  would  like  to  say  as  a  mere  lay  bystander,  on  the 
point  last  noticed  by  the  learned  gentleman,  viz.,  the  character  to  be 
used  in  writing  the  Vernacular  language.  Ho  had  understood  the 
learned  gentleman  to  say, — that  the  character  used  by  the  unhappy 
gentleman  of  Agra,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as,  by  a  badly  written 
note,  to  induce  his  wife  to  commit  a  premature  Suttee,  was  Hindi 
Now,  he  must  say  that  story  seemed  to  tell  against  the  learned 
gentleman's  aigument,  for  Hindi  berag  one  of  the  Kagri  charaetns 
which  he  extolled,  if  all  adopted  that  character,  a  similar  inopportune 
accident  mlglit  happen  to  any  one  of  the  present  company.  The 
fact  seemed  to  be,  that  although  the  Nagri  in  print  or  carefully 
written,  is  a  vevy  clear  and  precise  character,  it  appears  to  be  too 
angular  and  square  for  use  in  common  writing,  snd  in  all  parts  of 
India  some  rounded  modifications  of  it  had  been  adopted  for  ordinary 
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086.  Thote  modifiottione  were  exceedingly  diffieult  to  write  and 
lead.  As  legaids  the  moat  common  cbanoter,  the  Hindi,  he  must 
saj,  that  he  had  known  many  people  who  wrote  that  character,  but 
very  few  who  eould  read  their  own  writmg,  and  scarcely  any  who 

could  read  any  one  else's  writing.  Bengali  might  be  better,  but, 
Cuming  ad  he  did  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  Persian  charac- 
ter was  used  in  official  business,  to  one  where  the  Bengali  character 
wa^  used,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  very  great  inferiority 
of  the  latter  for  practical  purposes,  being  as  it  was,  so  yery  slow  to 
write  and  so  little  rapid  or  smooth  to  read.  Those  defects  seemed  to 
aflfoot  all  the  modifieationa  of  the  Negri  commonly  used,  and  hA 
doubted  whether  they  could  be  got  over. 

Then  as  respects  the  Roman  character,  tlie  remarks  of  the  learned 
gentleman  sug^restcd  to  bun  (Mr.  C.)  what  had  occurred  to  himself, 
?iz.,  that  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  suiticient  place  hud  hardly 
been  giyen  to  the  very  important  question,  whether  in  fact  this 
Boman  character  is  really  good  in  a  phonetic  point  of  view ;  whether 
it  has  phonetic  qualitiea  of  that  catholic  stamp  which  would  render 
it  fit  for  universal  use.  Being  as  he  had  said  not  scientific,  he  could 
not  Tenture  an  opinion  on  this  point,  but  as  a  practical  man  he  could 
nut  )iel|j  meiitiuning  tliat  doubts  had  occurred  to  him,  from  wliat  he 
had  seen  of  the  use  of  the  Roman  Alpliabct,  when  applied  to  two 
languages  foreign  to  it.  One  of  these  was  the  Eugliuh.  Kow  they 
well  knew  that  no  language  in  the  world  was  written  in  a  lesa 
phonetic  way ;  in  none  was  there  such  a  discrepancy  between  the 
writing  and  pronunciation*  so  much  variety  and  uncertainty  in  the  use 
of  the  same  letters,  and  so  arbitrary  an  attribution  of  various  sounds 
to  those  letters,  lie  could  not  but  fear  that  great  part  of  this 
difficulty  might  be  due  to  tlie  application  of  a  foreign  Latin  Alphabet 
to  a  Teutonic:  dialect  to  which  it  was  unsuited.  Again,  we  ha<l  seen 
a  partial  application  of  the  Homan  character  to  the  ordinary  vernacular 
Plindustani  of  this  country.  And  he  coni'essed  that  such  attempts  as 
he  had  seen,  appeared  formidable  and  horrible  to  the  eye,  and  he  never 
could  make  head  or  tail  of  tiiem.  The  immense  variety  of  spelling 
when  Boman  letters  are  applied  to  Indian  words,  also  seemed  to 
indicate  difficulty.  A  gentleman  had  two  or  three  years  ago  pub- 
lished a  guiile  book  to  India,  in  wbit  li  for  the  expression  of  Indian 
|iames  and  termS;  Uc  used  the  i^ouiau  alphabet  iu  what  he  considered 
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A  phonetic  way.  The  ranilt  wu,  th«fe  it  ww  impofiible  to  leoogniie 
the  moet  fiuniliar  of  our  old  friends.  To  take  an  instance^  we  know 
*  Cawnpore,'  weU  enough  bnt  when  we  oome  acroes '  Khanpnr^  we  can 

make  nothing  of  it.  It  did  appear  to  him  that  the  phonetieeiceUiMCa 
of  the  lioman  character  had  vet  to  he  demonstrated. 

Tln'n;  remained  the  Persian  character  now  so  extensively  used 
throughout  a  great  part  of  India.  Of  course  he  meaut  the  Arabic 
charaetw  as  modified  and  used  in  the  modern  Persian,  and  here 
generally  called  the  Persian  ohanuiter.  He  had  much  practical  ex* 
perience  of  the  use  of  this  character,  and  thought  it  could  not  he  for 
one  moment  denied,  that  for  ordinary  business,  and  all  Hie  purposes 
of  onrsiTe  writing,  this  character  possessed  enormous  advantages.  It  ia 
true,  he  said,  that  there  is  a  want  of  precision  and  certainty  about  it, 
>vlien  used  to  express  foreign  proper  names  and  words  not  of  custom- 
ary use,  being  in  fact,  as  ordinarily  written,  a  sort  of  refined  short 
hand  ;  but  even  this  could  be  for  the  most  part  remedied  by  the  use 
of  Arabic  punctuations  in  regard  to  particular  doubtful  words,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  our  stops  and  capitals.  It  is  also  tnie  thait 
the  free  use  of  this  character  requires  much  practice ;  that  in  fiust 
it  is  not  fitted  for  mde  beginners,  and  can  only  be  used  with  ad  van* 
tage  by  highly  educated  people.  But  as  used  by  tlicni,  it  undoubt- 
edly possesses  a  facility  both  for  writing  and  reading  unrivalled,  and 
is  not  only  first,  but  is  without  a  second.  The  rajddity  and  facility 
with  which  business  is  conducted  in  this  character,  as  compared  with 
any  of  the  Nagrt  forma  or  even  with  English,  is  astonishing.  In 
truth  he  could  hardly  doubt  that  as  it  is  a  later  product  of  the*human 
mind,  so  it  is  a  more  refined  and  polished  instrument  of  human  art 
than  the  Nagii  or  Roman  characters. 

Without  therefore  venturing  an  opinion,  which  he  was  ill-qualified 
to  prove,  he  would  only  venture  with  much  diffidence  to  throw  out  a 
suggestioa  whether  there  might  not  be  advantages  in  the  simultase- 
oua  use  of  several  alphabets  now  prevailing  in  the  greater  part  of 
India.  The  arguments  of  the  learned  gentleman  whose  paper  they 
were  discussmg,  had  certainly  suggested  to  him  grave  doubts  whether 
uniformity  of  alphabet  is  really  so  great  an  object,  when  there  is  diver- 
sity of  language,  for  as  the  learned  gentleman  well  said,  the  time 
recjuired  to  master  an  alphuhot  might  be  measured  by  hours,  while 
that  required  for  a  language  muat  be  measured  by  years.   If  then  a 
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seooiid  Alphabet  randfin  the  vie  of  a  aecond  language  moire  eaqrf 
might  not  the  hoon  required  to  master  the  aeoond  Alphabet  be  well 

spent  ?  HiB  8u<?c^oii  then  waa  thb:  whether  the  vernacular  Alpha- 
bet of  Nagri  type  or  better  the  Nagri  itself  might  not  still  be  used 
for  the  lowest  form  of  instruction  and  the  expression  of  the  most 
▼emacular  form  of  langfuagea  by  villagers  and  children  ;  also  perhaps 
for  matteia  of  acooimta  and  some  village  records,  whether  the  higher 
edncation  of  all  the  more  educated  daseea  might  not  atiU  be  con- 
#diicted  in  the  Pereian  character,  so  much  the  beat  for  cursive  epistol- 
ary and  ordinary  business  transactions ;  and  whether,  for  the  higher 
official  business  and  record,  for  the  higher  literature,  languages  and 
science,  the  English  language  might  not  gradually  be  brought  in, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  the  Koman  character  before  the  English 
language. 


FOJt  SSPTEMBESy  186^ 

The  M'oTtthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
was  held  on  the  7th  instant. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presentationa  were  received — 

1.  From  Lieutenant  Waterhouae,  a  aet  of  Photographs  of  mina 
at  Pathari. 

2.  From  Major  General  A.  Cunningham,  a  rubbing  of  an  Arme- 
nian Inscription  from  a  grave-yard  in  liehar.  The  Inscription  was 
aent  to  Mr.  J.  Avdali,  by  whom  it  has  been  translated.   He  says— 

It  is  devoid  of  any  public  or  literary  interest.*' 
'   8.  Prom  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Beavan,  a  colleotion  of  Indian  Lepi- 
doptera  and  a  grunB  Parrakeet. 

4.    From  J.  Cock,  Esq.,  a  collection  of  Coleoptera  from  Assam. 

6.    From  W.  L.  Heeley,  Esq.,  a  Mantis.  ' 

6.  From  Major  C.  Herbert  on  the  part  of  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  a 
Kangaroo. 

7.  From  Mr.  G.  Swaris,  a  Burd  of  Paradise. 

8.  From  Captain  A.  B.  Melville,  a  set  of  Stereoscopic  Photo- 
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gra}»lis*  representing  the  principal  characters  of  a  mystery  play  wit- 
nessed l)j  liim  at  the  Hiiuus  Monastery  between  Leh  aad  ^f^^^^^, 

The  foUowiiig  letter  aooon^Moied  the  presentation : — 

Dekra  Dhotm,  AnguH  20<A,  186i. 

Mt  sxab  Sib, — ^In  ibe  beginning  of  1868,  ai  we  were  marahing 
np  through  Ladak  towards  the  Pungong  Lake,  where  our  enrrej 
operations  for  that  year  were  to  he  carried  on,  we  were  delayed 
several  days  hy  rain  at  the  village  below  the  celebrated  Boodhiiit 
monastery  of  Hisnis,  which  is  situated  in  a  lateral  ravine  about  two 
marchea  op  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indus  above  Ldi.  While 
encamped  here,  we  got  information  Irom  one  of  onr  goidea  abont  tho 
religious  mystery  plays  performed  by  the  monln  on  certain  religiona 
festival.  They  are  mentioned  in  Moorcroft's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  }>age 
31;5.  By  means  of  a  present  to  the  Abbot,  we  persuaded  him  to 
give  us  a  private  performance.  Luckily,  having  photographic  appa- 
ratos  tsith  me,  I  arranged  to.  take  negatives  of  ten  of  the  principal 
eharacters,  prints  of  which  I  now  enclose.  I  have  put  the  names  I 
obtained  on  the  back  of  eaeh. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this  play  to  the 
Burmese  poeys  (or  Nautch,)  that  I  saw  in  1853,  particularly  as  to 
the  masks  and  demons  introduced,  and  I  have  been  informed  l)y  an 
officer  who  assirted  at  the  rec^tion  of  the  Burmese  Ambassadors  in 
Calcutta,  that  the  head  dreas  shown  in  No.  6  is  almost  identical  with 
some  of  tiie  head  dresses  then  worn  by  the  Burmese.  It  struck  ma 
also  that  there  was  a  very  strong  resemblance  between  this  play  and 
the  old  lioniau  Catholic  feast  of  Unreason  or  All  Fool's  Day,  so  well 
described  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  either  the  Abbot  or  the 
Monastery.  The  Band  shown  in  No.  10,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
performance,  kept  up  a  low  monotonous  music,  accompanied  bj  a  low 
chant  of  monks.  The  figures  came  in,  generally  in  groups  of  5  and  6^ 
and  after  dancing  a  short  time,  retired  into  the  monastery,  and  were 
replaced  by  others:  occasionally  a  jester  and  a  sort  of  harlequin,  with 
him,  came  in  with  the  other  characters,  and  played  practical  jokes  on 
each  other. 

^  Endoavoars  will  be  made  to  repdrodaco  ihcae  for  publication  in  a  futom 
number  of  the  Juomal,  in  conjmictioii  with  a  mora  detailed  dcscripUua  of  tiio 
plsj,  commmifasted     Oaplian  H.  H.  Clodwiii  Aosten. — ^Sos. 
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The  plots  18  &r  w  we  oould  make  Ofat,  teemed  to  be  ft  Ladaki 
Royal  Court,  with  gods  as  tiie  chief  penonmgee  instead  of  kings,  and, 
in  one  part  of  the  performance,  the  characters  represented  in  No.  4, 
and  several  otliers  came  in,  uttonuing  on  Thloai'an  Padina  .Tai^nas  who 
had  a  large  umbrella  held  over  him.  These  then  performed  a  alow 
solemn  dance. 

The  characters  represented  in  No.  8  were  always  seated  in  line, 
with  the  bell  and  a  small  dnun  in  iJieir  hands,  and  appeared  to 
represent  the  courtiers.  There  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  in  thdr 
dieM  to  some  of  those  worn  in  Roman  Catholic  processions. 

The  dresses  were  very  handsome,  being  made  of  thick  China  silk 
covered  with  devices,  in  which  the  dragon  continually  figured.  The 
mask»  were  beautilully  made  of  papier  mache.  One  peculiarity  about 
the  costumes,  is  the  continual  use  of  the  human  skull  as  an  omament» 
as  shown  in  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  and  nearly  all  the  masks  have  three  eyes, 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

The  figures  in  No.  1  had  a  most  remarkable  hat  with  long  streamers 
of  different  coloured  silk  flying  behind.  Their  dress  was,  I  think,  the 
handsomest,  and  as  they  moved  round  in  a  sort  of  revolving  dunce 
had  a  strange  and  very  novel  effect. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  No.  2  was  that  they  bad  masks  of  brightly 
p<dished  brass,  which  the  name  indicates,  asiwg  Copper  and  lmkk» 
masks.  No.  9  appeared  to  represent  some  sort  of  fight.  There  were 
twelve  characters,  all  with  flags,  witli  three  eyes  painted  on  them, 
fastened  to  the  top  of  thehr  head  dress.  They  were  all  dressed  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  6  having  red  masks  and  6  brown.  The  red 
masks  (Numking)  came  running  in  from  one  side  and  the  brown 
(Tsaking)  from  the  other,  and  performed  a  sort  of  war-dance,  striking 
each  other's  drums,  <S&c.,  and  then  retiring  as  they  had  come  in.  No.  7, 
was  perhi^  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  dresses :  it  was  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  dance  of  death.  Only  two  characters  came  in,  dressed 
as  skeletons;  their  masks  were  beautifully  made,  and  had  springs  by 
which  the  jaws  opened  and  shut,  and  thus  enhanced  the  effect. 

No.  8  apparently  represontod  the  divinity  to  whom  the  monastery 
at  Pituk  near  Leh,  is  more  particularly  dedicated. 

Besides  the  characters  I  have  described,  there  were  many  more,  but 
very  similar,  and  I  think  the  photographs  I  have  sent  will  give  a  very 
lair  idea  of  the  costumes  and  dresses.   What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
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playi  And  whence  tlieir  origin^  is  a  point  well  wortli  inquiry-  Captain 
Godwin  Austen,  who  was   one  of  our  party  wa8  lucky,  enough  to 

purchase  a  manuscript  giving  the  stage  instructions  for  these  j>hi\  s ; 
he  is  trying  to  have  it  tranalated,  and  X  hope  it  may  throw  some  hght 
on  the  subject. 

From  the  monka  themaelyes  it  ta  impoaaible  to  find  out  any  thing; 
either  *the  origin  and  meaning  of  theae  playa  haa  been  loat,  or  ia  eon* 
fined  to  the  monaateriea  near  Lasaa^  or  elae  they  are  unwilling  to 

divulge  the  niystery. 

Captain  Godwin  Austen  told  me  that  as  he  was  returning  by  the 
Gaurin  monastery,  he  saw  a  similar  mystery  play  going  on :  only  they 
had  the  body  of  a  man  made  of  dough  in  the  centre,  on  a  aort  of  bior, 
and  they  were  dancuig  round,  firing  arrowa  into  the  body  and  cutting 
at  it  with  Bworda.  Thia  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  old  da3r8  of 
m}igi(N;in  England,  when  we  read  that  to  do  a  person  an  injury  the 
magician  used  to  make  a  figure  of  that  person  in  wax,  imagining  that 
the  wounds  and  tortures  he  inflicted  on  the  iigure  would  be  extended 
to  the  actual  person. 

I  hope  shortly  to  send  another  act  of  photogiapha,  illuatiating  the 
monaateriea  and  idol  rooms  of  Ladak. 

Hoping  that  this  slight  sketch  may  interest  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

I  remain,  S  c., 
(Sd.)       A.  B.  MsLTlLLE,  OapLf 

3\  AiTMy  • 

2R»  tAe  Seereiary,  Aiiaih  Society,  CaleuHa. 

Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra  read  the  following  note  on  a  hoard  of 
Pathan  Coins  lately  discovered  in  Cooeh  Behar. 
'  A  short  time  ago,  Colonel  Haughton  aanoonoed  the  diseoTery  of 
a  large  hoard  of  andent  Coma  in  Cooch  Behar,  and  auggestod  that  it 
might  be  received  aa  bullion  by  Qovemment,  aa  part  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  the  Cooch  Behar  estate,  in  order  to  enable  numismati^its  in 
Calcutta  to  have  a  sight  of  it. 

"  The  Coins  have  since  been  received  at  the  Mint,  and  I  have  had 
aereral  opportunities  of  examining  them.  They  number  13,500,  and 
comprise  apecimena  of  the  coinagea  of  ^ht  of  the  P&thim  aovereigns 
of  Delhi,  and  of  four  of  the  independent  P^th&n  kings  of  BengaL 

"  Though  presenting  no  great  features  of  novelty,  these  coias  are 
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of  interest  as  affordincr  a  number  of  varieties  which  were  hitherto 
onknown.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected  in  a  large  collection, 
inaimiich  as  the  art  of  die-catting  was  in  so  primitive  a  state  in  th« 
dmjB  of  tbe  earlj  FItUbt,  that  no  two  diaa  could  be  tuned  oat  exactly 
aHke,  and  their  prodooe  was  necessarily  verj  different.  Mwhammadan. 
Borerei^g,  besides,  took  great  interest  in  the  designs  of  their  coins, 
and  frequently  changed  them,  and  in  long  and  prosperous  reigns  this 
too  led  to  a  great  multiplication  of  types  and  varieties. 

**  The  great  bulk  of  the  find  consists  of  the  coins  of  Shamsuddin 
JMb  Btdh  Bangarah,  Sikandar  Shih  bin  Biis,  and  GhyAroddin  Azim 
8hih  Inn  Sikandar,  three  of  the  earliest  independent  kings  of  BengaL 
Of  the  first  of  these,  there  are  three  distinct  types,  the  first  having 
the  legend  enclosed  iu  a  large  circle  on  the  reverse,  and  the  second 
in  a  small  circle ;  the  third  having  a  double  line  square  framing  on 
the  obverse.  Of  varieties  of  those  types  there  are  no  less  than  20, 
hot  thej  are  doe  entirely  to  the  die-cutteri  and  therefore  call  for  no 
notice.  Of  the  coinage  of  Sikandar,  son  of  lU&i,  there  are  no  less 
than  six  distinct  types,  four  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed 
by  any  antiquarian.  One  of  them  otiers  the  rudest  specimen  of  coin 
iu  tlie  whole  collection,  and  another  as  good  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
issued  by  a  Bengal  Pa^han.  Ghyasuddin,  son  of  Sikandar  has  five 
types  and  no  less  than  fifteen  difierent  varieties. 

Of  the  other  Bengal  Pi^h^  whose  coins  oocor  in  this  trove  I 
have  to  notice  Firas  Shah  the  Abyssinian,  who  appears  with  the 
jcfreiumm  Shamsnddfn  instead  of  the  commonly  known  T^addin, 
and  Bahddur  Sliah,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  A.  D.  1^17, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elFeminate  Mubiirik,  and  for  sonic  years  suc- 
cessfully maintained  his  independence.  The  time  of  Bahadur  was 
occupied  in  organising  and  strengthening  his  newly-aoquired  princi* 
pality,  and  he  had  Httie  leisure  to  think  of  the  design  of  his  coin. 
He  affiirds/  tiierelbre^  a  single  type  and  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of 
Bengal  rupee.  Mr.  Laidlay  does  not  include  this  prince  in  his  paper 
on  the  coins  of  the  Pathan  kings  of  Bengal,  but  liis  independence  was 
complete,  and  I  sec  no  valid  reason  for  excludiug  him.  Tbe  number 
of  his  coins  in  the  trove  exceeds  200. 

"The  Delhi  Pafhlns  represented  in  this  trove  are  Ghyiutuddin 
Belhen,  If  uHauddin  Kaikohad,  JelliUuddtn  Firuz,  XlUuddin  Muham* 
mad  Sikandar  SAni^  Gby^uddin  Tughlak,  Fakheruddin  Mphammad 
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and  Mohammad  Adil  Sh&h.  The  total  number  of  their  cobs  do« 
Dot  exceed  150,  or  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole.  There  is  only 
ODO  ty])e  of  each  reiga  and  of  the  earlier  kings  not  more  than 
two  or  three  specimeiifl  eaoh.  The  coina  of  Tughlak  Sh4h  and 
Hobammad  iCdil  are  of  new  types,  the  latest  eoin  in  the  hosid  ii 
that  of  Adil  Shih  who  ascended  liie  throne  of  Delhi  in  1559.  tad 
the  hoard  therefore  most  hare  been  buried  within  a  few  jean 
aitcr  tliat  date,  or  about  three  luuidred  years  ago.  The  number  of 
A'dil  Shah's  coins  does  not,  however,  exceed  a  couple :  the  great 
bulk  of  the  hoard  is  made  up  of  coins  of  the  13th  and  14th  oentuxiei, 
it  must  therefore  have  been  coUeoted  two  oentoiies  before  it  mi 
buried. 

The  foUowiog  is  the  list  of  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  eoins  fiNPid  in 

the  trove ; — 

LIST. 
Delhi  PiTHim. 

1.  Gby^Ruddin  Balban,  A.  D.,  1266  to  1286,  10th  King. 

2.  Muazuddin  Kaikobdd,  1280,  11th  ditto. 

3.  Jellaluddiu  Firuz,  1288  to  1205,  12th  ditto. 

4.  AlUuddin  Muhammad  Sikandar  Sani,  1295  to  1316, 14th  dittft 

5.  Ghyi8addinTughhikShih(Dewtype),182Jtol325,]8thdittA 

6.  Fakheraddin  Mohammad  bin  TngUak,  1825  to  1351, 19th  ditta 

7.  Mohanunad  Xdil  ShiUi  (new  type),  1552  to  1558,  39th  ditto. 

Ghjteddin  Blhidnr  Shah,  1817  to  1822* 

Fakheniddin  MnbiSrik. 

Shamauddin  llius  Sh^  Bangarali,  small  circle  reverse,  1843  to  1368^ 

Ditto  ditto,  large  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  Square  field  obverse. 

Sikandar  Sb6h  bin  Ui^,  Koee  field  rerene,  135S  to  1867. 

Ditto  do,,  Hexagonal  field  revenie« 

Ditto  do.,  small  drcle  revene. 

Ditto  do.,  large  do.  do. 

Ditto  do.,  short  legend,  rude  lotterR. 

Ditto  do,,  field  on  the  obverse  formed  of  a  roie  with  4  petals  kbf 
margin  having  4  circlets,  the  field  on  the  reverse  has  an  t?*g»^W  iigv* 
with  6  satet  aad  6  reoec)ing  angles. 
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Gliyasuddin  Xzam  Shdli  bin  Sikandar,  lozenge  obverse,  1867  to  1373. 

Ditto  ditto,  square  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  field  on  the  obverse  sqoare  having  scalloped  projectioiui 
from  the  middle  of  each  aide,  the  revene  a  rose  of  4  petals. 
Ditto  dittos  squaio  obverse,  lotus  reverse. 
IXtto  ditto,  drenlar  obverse  and  reverse. 

Shamsuddin  Firiiz  Sh&h,  A.  D.  1491. 

Babu  Kiljendralala  Mitra  also  exhibited  a  set  of  the  Zodiacal 
rupees  of  Jehangir  (except  Scorpio  and  Aquarius)  and  a  bacchanalian 
medal  of  that  Emperor  belonging  to  the  coUectioa  of  Colonel  Guthrie. 
The  mpees  bear  the  Agra  mint  mark,  and  the  same  legend  throaghout, 
bat  thor  dates  differ,  Leo,  Taurus,  Gemini  and  Virgo  being  of  1028  H, 
Aries  of  1080  H,  Libra,  Sagittarius,  Cuprioomus  and  Pisces  of  1081, 
and  Cancer  of  1033  H.  Their  excellent  state  of  prejcrviition  and 
the  fact  of  the  figures  of  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Snci^it- 
tarios,  being  unlike  those  to  be  met  with  on  genuine  Zodiacal  rupees, 
but  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Zodiacal  Mohurs,  suggest  the  idea  of 
the  topees  being  forgeries,  probably  of  the  batch  which  is  said  to  hsve 
been  emned  by  General  Claude  Martin  of  Lnoknow. 

The  medal  was  described  as  new,  having  an  effigy  of  the  Emperor 
seated  in  the  centre  and  holding  a  decanter  of  wine  in  one  hand  and  a 
cup  lifted  to  his  mouth  in  the  other,  witli  a  legend  round  the  margin. 
The  reverse  has  on  the  field  the  figure  of  a  lion  pauant  with  the  sun 
rising  behind  it,  and  a  legend  on  the  margin.  The  figures  represent 
the  entrance  of  Sol  into  Scorpio  and  are  emblematic  of  the  birth  of 
the  Sovereign  on  a  Sunday  in  the  month  of  August.  In  its  style  of 
Workmanship  and  state  of  preservation  it  is  e  jual  to  the  best  specimen 
of  Jebangir's  coinage.  Marsden  in  his  Numisinata  Oricntalia  haa 
a  Hgnre  of  a  bacchanalian  medal  of  the  Emperor,  but  the  legend  in 
it  is  given  on  one  side.  He  also  alludes  to  a  medal  in  the  Collection 
of  Mrs.  Welland,  which  has  the  legend  round  the  margin,  but  the 
wording  of  which  appears  to  be  different. 

The  word  ihn  in  the  legend,  the  Biibu  said,  was  susjiicions,  inasmuch 
as  it  occurs  in  no  other  coin  of  Jehangir,  but  he  accounted  tor  it  on 
the  ground  of  exigency  of  the  metre  in  which  the  legend  was  wrritten. 
The  bacchanalian  character  of  the  figure,  he  added,  was  in  no  way 
nnbeooming  a  monaidi  who^  in  his  autobiogn^by,  reckons  the  daily 
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allowance  of  his  drink  at  25  glasses  of  double  distilled  arraek,  however 
much  the  parade  of  such  weaJmeM  was  uu becoming  ia  a  Moalem. 
The  legend  in  the  obverae  is— 

Ditto  on  the  rmn^— 

The  HonounUe  George  Campbell  obierved  that  he  would  take 
advanftige  of  the  intvoductum  of  the  ntbjeet  of  oomage  to  enqoiie^ 
with  veferanee  to  a  statement  in  ^Purehas,*'  now  nnder  repoblioation 

in  the  Englishman  newspaper,  that  there  was  a  coin  in  currency  in  the 
Mogul  times  called  Soraffin,  of  the  value  of  10  Kupees,  whether  they 
might  not  be  the  origin  of  the  English  "  Sovereign."  He  threw  out 
the  raggestion,  merely  as  likely  to  lead  to  an  interestiDg  enquiry,  and 
peifaapa  to  show  that  recent  finanoial  meararea  have  been  antioipated 
ao  long  ago  aa  the  time  of  Jehangir* 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  propoeed  at  the  hot  meeting  wen 
balloted  for,  and  eleeted  ordinary  members:  J.  Beames,  Esq.,  c.  a.; 
The  Hon'ble  E.  Jackson;  Baboo  Tarruck  Chunder  Sircar ;  CapUiu 
E.  B.  Sladen,  and  M.  Jiirdine,  Esq.,  c.  s. 

The  fullowing  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  members 
at  the  next  Meeting : 

Baboo  Bhoodeb  Mookegee^pioposed  by  Baboo  Gonidaas  BysadE, 
aeoonded  by  Mr.  Heelqr. 

H.  H.  Loeke,  Esq.,  Prineipsl  of  the  Galcatia  School  of  Art»^ 
proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

The  Hon*ble  J.  B.  Fhear, — ^proposed  by  Capt.  Uyde,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Col.  W.  D.  Short, — ^proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,  seconded  by  M*. 
Geoghegan. 

C.  W.  Hatton,  Esq^  proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,,— seconded  by  Mi. 
H.  F.  Blanford. 

The  Council  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  daeM 
to  the  Committees. 
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'  Phad.  Committee. — H.  C.  Sutherland,  Esq. ;  Nat.  Hist.  Committee 
Baboo  Debendio  MuUiok ;  Stotatical  Committee — C.  B.  Garrett,  £gq/ 

They  alao  reported  that  they  had  added  a.  Dnrwan  and  a  Feiaah  to 
tlio  cafcaWiahmmt  of  the  Museum. 

Gommonicationa  were  received^ 

1.  From  the  Yen  bio  J.  H.  Pratt,  a  letter  on  his  paper  entitled 
"  on  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which  local  attraction,  if  not  allowed 
for,  occasions  in  the  map  of  a  couutxy,  and  in  the  mean  figure  of  the 
cvUi  aa  determined  by  Geodesy ;  a  method  of  obtaining  the  mean 
figue  free  firom  ambigiii^  by  a  comparison  of  the  Aaglo-CHUie, 
Bnssiaiiy  and  Indian  Arcs;  and  speenlatiana  on  the  constitution  of 
the  earth's  cnst.*' 

2.  From  Baboo  Gk>peenath  Sen,  an  abstract  of  the  hourly  Meteoro* 
logical  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  in  June 
last. 

8.    From  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Esq.,  a  note  relating  to  the  Sivalik  Fauna. 

4.  From  Lieutenant  Colonel  £.  T.  Dalton,  notes  during  a  tour  inr 
1868-64  in  the  Tributary  Mahals,  under  the  Commissioner  of  Ohota> 
Kagpore,  Bonai,  Gangpofe^  Odeypoie  and  Sirgooja. 
.  5.  From  the  Bev.  F.  Mason  through  Colonel  Fhayre,  answers  to 
the "  queries  for  traTeUers**  embracing  Religion,  Mythology  and 
Astronomy  among  the  Karens,  with  a  vocabulary  of  eight  dialects. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott  read  a  notice  referring  to  his  description  of 
ihe  Sub-Himalayan  rocks  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India»  Vol.  III.  p.  IL  The  deep  unoonformability  between  the 
i^per  and  middle  gxoope  of  those  tertiary  deposits  had  led  him  to 
question  a  statement  that  fossils  had  been  found  in  the  older  gvoupsy 
of  the  same  kind  aa  those  in  the  true  SiTslik  beds.  Sir  Proby  Cautley 
sets  at  rest  the  fact  of  fossils  being  found  in  the  inner  Zone ;  and  r&* 
affirms  his  opinion  that  they  are  the  same  as  some  of  those  from  the 
Sivaliks.  The  inference,  therefore,  becomes  very  strong,  that  in  the 
Fauna  Sivalensis  two  separable  stages  have  been  confounded :  the  deep 
unoonformability  along  the  inner  boundary  suggests  a  ikr  greater 
separation  than  could  be  surmised  from  the  mere  fiiot  of  suoces8i0n  as 
apparent  in  the  outer  section.  As  Colonel  Cantley's  collections  fiom 
those  special  locaKties  hare  been  lost,  the  question  must  wait  f<Hr 
fresh  data. 

Mr.  filanford  made  some  obser?ations  on  this  paper. 
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A  memorandum  by  Dr.  "VVilliamfl  on  the  question  of  British  Trade 
'wiih  Western  China  md  Burmali  was  then  read  by  the  Secretaij:— 
•  Br.  William  fini  toaohM  upon  the  politioal  steto  of  tha  coimlriei 
l)etweeD  the  Baj  of  Bengal  and  JCentral  ddna,  and  ahowi  ibai 
the  feelings  of  the  Burmese  Goyemment  with  regard  to  the  proraoto 
of  British  enterprise  had  undergone  a  favourable  change.  After 
deahng  with  the  conditiou  of  the  Karen  and  Shan  States,  he  explains 
the  political  position  of  the  province  of  Yunan,  where  the  rebel 
GoTamment  of  the  Paneee^  or  Chinese  Mussalmans  is  now  predominsot; 
tndhestatei  thatiti^pean  to  he  the  wish  of  that  goreramcnt  te 
llMilitate  oommnnieation  with  the  West.  The  Singpho  or  Kahkrsn 
tribes  stretching  from  North  Assam  round  the  North  of  Burmah  to 
Western  China  have  of  late  assumed  practical  independence  vvith 
regard  to  their  Burmese  Suaeiain,  but  also  appear  to  be  quite  prepared 
to  give  a  passage  to  traffic,  on  oeriain  conditions  of  Uack  maiL 
.  The  next  sahjeot  is  the  physical  ehaiaeter  of  the  distrieti  viewed 
with  refflorenee  to  the  selection  of  a  line  of  route  for  trade.  The 
Salween  is  not  navigable,  and  the  formation  of  a  road  from  Showgyeen 
to  that  river  ;ind  alon^:  its  valley  to  Mantungye,  or  across  the  hills  to 
the  Cambodia  river,  is  rendered  impassable  by  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain  passes  which  would  have  to  be  traversed.  The  route  from 
Mandalay  to  Theinnee  also  oontains  one  difficult  and  almost  impossiblft 
ksoenty  although,  this  once  overcome,  there  is  an  nninterrapted  plsia 
to  the  centre  of  Tnnan.  The  ascent  of  the  Irrawaddy  above  tiie 
ca}>ital  is  practicable  to  Bamo,  for  steam  navigation,  but  the  defile 
above  Bamo  would  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  further  progress. 
£aBt  of  Bamo,  however,  the  range  of  hills,  thojigh  not  fully  explored, 
appears  to  present  fewer  difficulties  than  in  any  other  direction ;  and 
when  once  crossed,  there  ia  no  ohitacle  to  the  constmoiion  of  sny 
kind  of  road  or  raihraad.  This,  therefore,  is  the  route  whidi  Br. 
Williams  recommends. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  commercial  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  this  communication.  Coal  crops  out  in  several  places 
near  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  and  there  are  large  deposits  of  magneiio 
oxide  of  iron,  producing  steel  of  first  rate  quality.  The  lead  ore  in  one 
of  the  mountuns  is  exceedingly  rich  in  silver.  English  mannilwtures  of 
tiie  meet  inferior  kind  find  a  good  market  in  Upper  Burmah  and  among 
the  Shans ;  and  the  trade  uiiglit,  with  better  roads,  be  indetinitdy 
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extended.  Ynnaii  itidf  with  its  ten  miUioiu  of  popolatum  is  ft  moii 
imporUiit  disfariet;  it  produces  cotton,  rilk,  and  the  finest  ten. 

Sechaen,  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions,  is  at  least  of  equal 
importance.  Dr.  Williams  pves  much  detailed  information  respecting 
the  products  of  these  provinces,  and  the  articles  of  British  manufactures 
which  are  likely  to  find  a  market  in  Yunan. 

He  condudes  hy  pointing  out  that  the  Bamo  route,  the  ancient 
hig^waj  of  trade  between  CShina  and  Bonnab,  is  the  route  to  which 
there  axe  fewest  objections,  both  for  laihrosd  and  telegxapbie  communi- 
cation;  that  even  the  constniction  of  an  ordinaiy  road  would  inunenfldy 
md  traffic,  and  that  the  revival  of  this  traffic  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  China,  Burmah  and  Britain,  and  to  the  cause  of  progress 
generally. 
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MetMNdogiedl  ObiervaHom.  ixv 

JJMrmi  ^  the  SenOis  ^  tko  Simrfy  MetwrohgUal  ObienaUoM 
iakm  ai  the  Surveg^or  QeneraPt  Office.  CaleuHot 
in'ihe  month  of  Aprils  1864. 

Latitude  22<'  33'  1"  North.  Longitude      2U'  34"  East. 

Feet. 

Height  of  the  Ciitem  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abofe  the  Sea-level,  ISJLl 

Dailj  Meant,  &c.  of  the  Obflerrations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon. 


Dftte. 

Mean  Height  of 
the  Barometer 
at  32*  Faht. 

Range  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  dny. 

Mean  Dry  Balb 
Thermometer. 

[lange  of  the  IVmpera* 
tare  during  the  day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

1 

Mia. 

Diff. 

—  

Inches. 
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Inches. 

Inches. 
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16  0 
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.822 
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86.0 
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.866 

.724 
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86.2 
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.761 
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19.0 
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87.1 
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21.0 
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.717 
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.623 
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83.7 

92.2 

71.2 

18.0 
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.7S9 

.ouv 
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81.4 

OR  2 

72  8 

20  4 

11 

.780 

.845 

.721 

.124 

85.7 

96.4 

77.6 

18.9 
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.758 

.846 

.678 

.167 

87.1 

99.8 

78.0 

21.8 

13 

.692 

.780 

.610 

.170 

88.5 

101.2 

78.6 

22.6 

14 

.682 

.735 

.606 

.129 

84.8 

96  8 

77.6 

19.2 

15 

.748 

390 

.648 

.242 

80.1 

88.4 

76.6 

12.8 

16 

.774 

.866 

.718 

.142 

82.4 

923 

73.8 
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17 

18 

.74® 

.821 

.671 

.150 

86.8 

97.8 

79.4 

18.4 

19 

.704 

.78S 

.635 

.147 

86.6 

96.5 

78.0 

18.5 

20 

.708 

.805 

.638 

1  .167 

85.0 

93.6 

77.9 

15.7 

21 

.731 

.814 

.659 

.155 

1  81.3 

93.3 

78.0 

15.3 

22 

.769 
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.716 
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85.1 

91.8 
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14.8 

23 

.801 

.867 

.748 

.119 

86.2 

94.7 

79.4 

1501 

'84 

Semdag, 

S5 

.686 

.764 

.601 

.168 

87.7 

98.6 

80.2 

18.4 

26 

.637 

.731 

.578 

.153 

90.5 

103.6 

80.2 

23.4 

27 

.633 

'  .708 

.555 

.153 

'  89.3 

'  101.6 

81.0 

'  20.6 

28 

.674 

.739 

.605 

.134 

87.6 

98.0 

80.0 

18.0 

S9 

.739 

.813 

.660 

.168 

86.6 

94.8 

78.2 

16.6 

90 

.783 

.844 

.7U 

.138 

83.9 

94J) 

74.2 

20.6 

The  Mean  Tl.  itzl'.'  "1"  tlio  Barniuiti  r,  u:*  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer Meuxib  uic  dcavcd  ixoui  the  hourly'  Obsenatioiitf  made  during  the  daj. 
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JMrad  of  the  R&tulh  of  tho  Hourly  Meteorologieal  OiumHm 

taken  at  the  Surrn/or  OcneraVs  Ofjice,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  oj  April,  i8(^. 


Dailj  Menu,  &e.  of  tb*  Obtemtioni  and  of  the  HygromotrietlelABMiti 

depesdonk  therooa.— fCtoMllnii«<f>. 
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Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

1 

75.4 

6^ 

71.0 

10.7 
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8.07 

8.30 

0.71 

8 

78.1 

6.4 

73.6 

10.9 
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.62 

.71 
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4 

76.2 

9.8 

69.3 

16.7 
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7.66 
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.69 

6 
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08.9 

17.3 

.701 

.13 
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6 

77.0 

9.4 

70.1. 
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.730 

.84 

1  .00 

7 

74.8 

12.3 

67.4 

19.7 
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6.24 
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71.4 

12.8 
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20.9 
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All  the  li^grotucUical  eleuwU  are  coiuputod  bjr  tho  ClieeuwioU  CooAtaotf* 
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Abstract  of  the  Hesnlts  of  the  TTourh/  DFeteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QcneraVs  Ojjice^  Calcutta, 
in  ths  month  qf  A^rtl^  1864. 

Howrlj  Menu,  &e.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Uygrometrieel  eteasenU 

dependent  thereon. 
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Range  of  the  Temperature 
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The  Moan  lloi^^lit  of  tlic  liuromoter,  aa  likewise  Uio  Dry  and  Wot  BnlbTher* 
]unmot«r  Means  uro  derived  from  the  ObsoTTftlione  made  ai  the  eovcral  hours 
duhug  the  mouth.  ' 
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Met^orolcpcal  Obt&nMam* 


Ahttraet  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohtervatum 
taken  ai  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  CaleuttOf 

in  the  month  of  Apnl,  1804.  f 

Htforlj  Meani,  &e.  of  the  Ohs(>rvation8  and  of  the  HTgrometriMleloftenU 

dependent  tUertoxu—fContiHued.J 
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3.57 
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Meteorological  Ohservationt.  xxix 

JUiraci  of  the  Setmiit  of  tie  Hourly  MeteoroUgieal  Oheervatiaiu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  OJJice,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  Aj)rilf  1804^. 


Solar  Kadiation,  Weather,  &c. 
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Ahtnui  of  the  BetiOiiqfthe  Samiy  Meieonlopeti  Obten^itm 
iokem  at  the  Smrvejfor  ChMraVt  Qfieo,  CkhuUa, 
m  the  monih  qf  A^ril,  1664. 

Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  Ao. 
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AhUrM  of  the  RetuUt  of  iho  Hourly  Meioorologteal  Ohoerviiiioni 

taken  at  the  Purveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  A^ril,  18G^. 

MofililLX  li£8ULXS. 

Inches 

Moan  height  of  the  Barometer  for  t  lie  month,  ..             ..  29.7  H 

Mux.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  liml,  29.1>rvj 

Min.  lieight  of  the  Buronioter  occurred  at  5  r.  m.  ou  tUe  27tby  29.555 

JSxtremr  ranfje  of  tlie  Barometer  daring  the  month,          ••  0.3H4 

Mean  of  the  Daily  Mux.  Pre^^^iurc^,.*                              «•  29.819 

Ditto    ditto       Min.     ditto,    ..              ..  29.Gfi9 

M«am  dail^  r<u^«  of  iho  Barometer  during  the  month,     «•  0.150 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tlicmiomoter  for  tlie  month,  ..              *•  S5.fi 

Max.  Temporftture  oecurred  ut  3  p.  a.  on  the  2r>(h,  103.6 

Min.  Temperatiiro  occurred  at  4  a.  M.  on  tlic  9th,  72. S 

JSlr/r^<>  ra»^«  of  tlie  Temperature  during  the  mouth,      «•  •  [iO.S 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature,  9G.2 

Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..             ..  77.6 

JUmt  da^jf  raiyw  of  tho  lemporatore  diuring  the  month,  «•  18*6 


Inches 

Moan  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, ..  ..  •»  7G.2 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ihermometer,  9.4 
Oompated  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  ••  69.6 

Meui  Diy  Bulb  Xhermometer  abofo  oompated  Mean  Dew-point,  16.0 

Inches 

Mean  Blaetio  force  of  Yapoor  for  the  month,  0.717 


Trojgnini 

Hem  Wfight  of  Taponr  for  the  month,  ••  7«6$ 
Actional  Weight  of  Yaponr  required  for  complete  lataration,  •  •  fi.ll 
Keen  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  ntoration  being  nnitj,  0.60 


Inehee 

Bained  8  dayi.  Max.  foil  of  rain  doling  24  hoortf  0.78 
Total  amonnt  of  min  dnring  the  month,  1.11 
Total  amoont  of  rain  indioated  bj  tho  gauge  attached  to  tho  Anemo- 
meter daring  the  month, 
PierailiogdinctsonofthoWinds,.  8. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Hesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVa  Office ^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Aprils  1864. 

MONTULY  HeSULTS. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  daji  on  which  at  a  given  hour  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hourj 
when  aoj  particular  wind  waa  blowing,  it  rained. 
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Meteorological  Observations, 


Ahstraet  of  the  Results  of  the  TTourly  Meteoi'oloffical  Obtervaiiont 
UUten  at  th9  Surveyor  General's  Office^  CaUtUtOy 
m  ike  month  of  Ma^,  1864. 

UcitvdeSS'SS'l'' North.  Longitido  88*  20' 84'' Bast. 

Feet. 

Height  of  the  Cbtera  of  the  Standard  BaromeUr  above  the  8eo-Ieve),  18.11 

Daily  Mtaaii  &o.  of  tho  Obaervationa  and  of  the  HygronoCrioal  otemeiita 

depeodont  kboreon. 
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Ahttrwt  of  th9  UttulU  of  ih0  Hourly  Moiooroloffieml  ObiorvoHm 

tmken  at  the  Snrvf  i/or  GeneraVs  OJice^  Calcutta^ 
i»  ihe  month  qf  May,  lb(>4. 


D«ilj  Meantf  &g.  of  the  Oh^e rvntions  nnti  of  the  H  ygrometrical elemeikU 

dependent  tliereon. — fComtinuedJm 
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2.57 

.7li 

89 

dimday. 

80 

74.8 

2.4 

73.1 

4.1 

.803 

.72 

1.23 

.88 

81 

76.8 

8.1 

74.6 

5.3 

.843 

9.11 

.67 

.85 

AttUwHygtPBwteiMl  titrntntoM^oompatadby  ttoQiwBwfahOa^^ 
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Uikm  4§i  ike  Swnfe^or  GeneraVt  OJhc,  OaleuUa, 

m  ihs  month  of  Maj^,  lb(M). 

Hoarlj  MmnSt  &<}.  of  tbe  Ohserv8tion<4  nnH  of  the  Hjfgromotrical  tliMenlf 

dependent  thereon. 


^^^^ 

»Ji   *  O 

^1 

c 

Range  of  tke  Barometer 
for  Mob  lio«r  daring 

tllO  BMNlth. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Tliermorneter. 

lUnge  of  the  Timi|ieratnr0 
for  each  hour  dariag 
the  nontb. 

Max. 

■ 

JUio. 

Uin. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Oiff. 

Inobm. 

T  1 

laches. 

InoboB. 

0 

o 

o 

•  - 

Vid- 

80.0 

f 

f 

2U.733 

29.862 

29.572 

0  290 

85.2 

73.8 

11.4 

1 

71Q 

.828 

.553 

.275 

79.9 

84.6  : 

74.0 

10.6 

715 

.8U 

.541 

.300 

79.5 

84.4  i 

74.6 

9.8 

8 

V 

7ft8 

.853 

.546 

.3()7 

79.4 

84.0 

75.0 

9.0 

4 

79.5 

83  8 

74.0 

9.8 

6 

.728 

.872 

.550 

.822 

78.9 

83.6 

74.0 

94S 

6 

.744 

.898 

.579 

.814 

79.8 

84.0 

74.0 

104» 

7 

.762 

.915 

.693 

.322 

80.  i 

85.2 

75.2 

10.0 

8 

.778 

.930 

.r,()  1. 

.320 

8:3.3 

86.8 

77.8 

9.0 

9 

.7»3 

.937 

.636 

.301 

85.7 

89.4 

79.3 

loa 

la 

.79ft 

.646 

.808 

88.4 

98.8 

79.8 

18.4 

11 

.78S 

.999 

.629 

310 

90.6 

97.4 

77.6 

19i8 

6foou. 

.765 

.917 

.611 

.306 

92.3 

99.4 

76.4 

23.0 

1 

.7U 

.877 

.686 

.291 

92.8 

101.9 

76.0 

25.9 

2 

.711 

.837 

.6«2 

.275 

923 

102.9 

76.6 

27.3  . 

8 

.682 

.8()9 

.631 

.278 

92.6 

104.0 

75.2 

28.8 

4 

.665 

.832 

.5<>6 

.32B 

91.1 

104.2 

74.8 

29.  t 

5 

.664 

.848 

.500 

^Mi 

88.2 

101.6 

74.6 

27.0 

6 

.075 

.849 

.601 

.641 

85.7 

96.4 

74.6 

20.8 

7 

.r,y4 

.852 

.524 

.328 

83.7 

91  2 

74.6 

It;  6 

8 

.714 

.8(>9 

.5i5 

.324 

82.0 

8S.1 

73.0 

15.i 

9 

.730 

.883 

.553 

.828 

81.3 

87.2 

73.2 

14.0 

10 

.746 

JB9B 

.671 

.881 

80.7 

86.4 

78.8 

18.6 

11 

.788 

.688 

0106 

80.6 

86.0 

78.6 

18.4 

« 

The  Mean  Heigfit  of  thu  Biu-oineter,  a.n  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Balb  Ther* 
mometer  Meant  are  dchfed  £rom  the  Obsorvutioue  made  al  the  eeveral  hovrr 
4aiiiig  tbo  monlli. 
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Ahitraet  of  tie  BetulU  of  iU  Sourly  Moteorologiodl  ObeonuMoM 
taken  at  the  Survei/or  OeneraVi  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Ma^f,  Ib&li. 

Hvwly  MeMi,  fte.  of  Cbe  ObMrvatioM  ana  of  the  Hygtwrtried 

dependent  UMreoin. — fConthnuAJ 


■■  -  >* 

Bo«r. 

- 

Mean  Wet  Bolb 
Thermometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weij^ht  of  Va- 
pour  in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

>  1 

S  3 

li 
"  «  a 

t  cuaa 

W'  g  c 

?  « 5 

•  *^  a 

•  •So 

S'2 - 
is 

m  If 

• 

4 

0 

0 

InohM. 

Troy  grt. 

Troy  grs. 

Mid- 

8.7 

73.7 

6.3 

0.819 

8.85 

1.96 

0.82 

lugiit. 

1 

7fi.5 

3.i 

71.1 

58 

.830 

.96 

.82 

.83 

2 

76.2 

3.3 

73.9 

5.6 

.824 

.90 

.76 

M 

8 

76.2 

3.2 

74.0 

6.4 

327 

.96 

.67 

M 

4 

768 

3.2 

74.1 

5.4 

.830 

.98 

.68 

M 

6 

76.8 

3.1 

73.6 

5.3 

.817 

.ai 

.63 

M 

6 

76.1 

3.1 

73.9 

6.3 

.824 

.92 

.64 

.85 

7 

76.8 

8.6 

74.8 

6.1 

.836 

9.01 

.98 

.83 

8 

78.0 

6.3 

74.3 

9.0 

.835 

8.96 

2.97 

.  /  0 

9 

78.9 

68 

74.1 

11.6 

.830 

.85 

3.95 

10 

79.4 

9.0 

74.0 

14.4 

.827 

.79 

5.05 

11 

80.0 

ms 

78.7 

16.8 

S19 

.66 

6.06 

» 

80.6 

11.7 

78.6 

18.7 

.817 

.59 

.91 

.55 

1 

79.9 

12.9 

72.2 

20.6 

.781 

.19 

7.53 

.52 

2 

79.4 

13.4 

71.4 

21.4 

.761 

.00 

.72 

.51 

8 

79.2 

13.4 

71.2 

21.4 

.756 

7.96 

.68 

.51 

4 

78.6 

12.5 

71.1 

20.0 

.753 

.95 

.02 

.6S 

6 

77.2 

110 

70.6 

17.6 

.741 

.86 

5.90 

.67 

6 

76.9 

8.8 

70.7 

15.0 

.74^1 

.93 

4.87 

.62 

7 

76.5 

7.2 

71.6 

12.2 

.768 

8.18 

8.89 

.68 

8 

7'>M 

6.1 

71.6 

10.4 

.766 

.23 

.24 

.72 

9 

76.1 

5.2 

i  72.5 

8.S 

.787 

.47 

2.77 

.75 

10 

76.1 

4.6 

72.9 

7.8 

.797 

.59 

.45 

.78 

11 

78J 

4.8 

78.8 

7.8 

.806 

.70 

M 

.79 

All  ilie  Hygroinetrical  elements  are  computed  by  tlie  Greenwich  Contttstfc 
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dUtTMi  tf  ihe  BeeuUe  of  the  Sourfy  Meteorohgieel  Oheervatione 
taken  at  tie  Smrveffor  GeneraPe  Office,  CMouttaf 
in  the  month  of  May,  1864. 

Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  fto. 


I 

1 
S 


8 
4 


&c  > 


o  bohef, 

126.4  0.37 

140.0 
182.2 
186.4 


6  136.4 


7  186.0 


8 

9|  189.9 

XO  125.0 


11 


IS 


18 


188.4 


127.0 


140.0 


14  132.0 


15 
16 


130.0 


0.09 


0.18 


Prerailing  direetion 
of  tin  Wind. 


0.86 


StMidoy. 
S. 


S.  k  S.  E. 
S. 

s. 

s. 


S.  A  S«  Yf» 

Sunday, 
S.  A  8.  W« 

S.  (S(  N.  £.  &  £. 
W.48. 

S.  A  s.  w. 

s. 

Sunday. 

S.  E.  &  S.  W.  &  S. 


11 


Iba 
3 


24 
2i 

4 


3 
U 

5 

2 


4J 


21J 
0 


General  Aapeot  of  the  Sky. 


Cloiidlesa  till  3  a.  m.  cloudy  till  9 
A.  M.  Sotttd.  '^i  tai  4  p.  M.  cloudy 
afterwards}  also  raining  between 
5  &  6  p.  M. 

Cloudiosa  till  3  A.  M.  Scatd.  clouds 
till  noon,  doodless  afterwscdi. 

Cloudless  till  11  a.  h.  8ontd.  till 
7  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwimls, 

ClondleBs  till  4  a.  m.  tscatd.  clouds 
till  9  A.  M  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  Scatd.  ^i  till  4 
P.  M.  cloudy  afterwards,  also  thun- 
dering and  lightning  ftmn  9  to  U 
p.  M.  &  drizzling  between  6  A  7 
P.  M.  and  at  10  &  11  p.  m. 

Cloudy  till  11  A.  M.  Scatd.  v-i  till 
7  P.  M.  cloudy  afterwards; 
drisiUng  from  9  to  11  p.  m . 


Olondless  till  8  p.  v.,  dondy  after- 
wards. 

Scatd.     i ;  also  drizslixig  St  thnn» 

dering  at  3  P.  m. 
Overcast  till  8  A.  M.  Scatd.  ^-i  A  a| 

till  3  p.  M.  cloudy  aftonvanls, 
also  thundering  &  lightning  Iroiu 
7  to  11  P.  M.  A  drissHng  at  7  p.  m. 

Cloudless  till  7  A.  M.  Scatd.  v-i  &  nf 
till  5  p.  M.  cloutlless  aflerwanls, 
also  lightning  and  driziling  at 
midnight. 

Cloudless  till  3  A.  M.  Scatd.  M  till  11 
A.  M.  Scatd.  till  3  p.  m.  cloudy 
tai  8  p.  M.  olondless  aftc  rwjirds ; 
also  drizzling  &  thundering  at  6  p.  m. 

Cloudless  (ill  2  a.  m.  Scutd.  N-i  till  9 
A.  M.  cloudless  till  1  p.  m.  Scatd. 
cloods  afterwards. 

Scutil.  cToads ;  also  thundering  i^»d 
lighuiiug  at  8  &  9  P.  M. 


\i  Cirri,      firro  Strati,  f>i  Cwnnli,  M  Comnlo  itniti,      Nimlk^  Strati. 

i  Cirro  oumulL 
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zzzviii  Mgieoroloffieal  Ob9§r9oiiMU, 

AbHrMt      ^  Me9MU9  ^  the  Mourlp  MeUoroUgiui  Obtermtivim 
iakm  ui  the  9wrw^  ChnmroTM  OaltmiU, 
m  the  moiUk  ^  Mg^,  186^ 

Solar  HiMliatinn,  Wealher,  fta, 


I 


11 


11 

21' 

21 

22 
231 
2^1 
25 

26 

27 
28 


29 
80 

81 


i-  . 
-  9 

^1 

■ji  ^  a 

a  o  S 
-  2: 

Prevailing  diroction 
of  the  Wind. 

o 

m.0 

tnches. 
2.60 

S. 

120.0 

0.72 

S.  E.  &  N.  E. 

S.  E.  &  S.  «.t  S.  W. 

119.0 

••• 

s.  &  s*  w* 

136.0 

••• 

s.  &  s.  w. 

lii.o 

182.0 

0.28 

t  •  • 

S. 

&  W. 

0.18 

S.  E.  &  S.  E. 

133.3 

•  •• 

8. 

118.0 

1J6 

0.11 
8.10 

••• 

OB  - 

tbs 
115 


Qmanl  Aipeot  of  the  Skj. 


D 

6i 

2 


9 

0 
1 
51 


23 

0 
41 


n 

8 


i 


Cloudless  till  5  a.  m.  Rcatd.  clouds 
till  1  P.  M.  cloudy  afterwards; 
also  thundering  and  Iq^tning 
from  5  to  11  P.  M.  and  rainii^  ^ 
3  p.  M.  and  from  7  to  11  i\  m. 

Cloudy  till  3  A.  II.  JScatd,  ^-i  till 
nocm,  doadj  aftanaaide  aleonda- 

ing  at  midnight  and  1  A.  X.  ^  at 

3,  1  and  1 1  v,  M. 
Scatd.  ^-i  &  -^i  till  3  p.  u.  cloady  af- 
terwards, alee  raining  at  midn^M 

and  at  5  A-  G  p.  m. 

Cloudless  till  noon,  Scatd.  ^i  and  '^i 
till  6  P.  M.  cloudy  aftoruiuxU,  al^ 
thunderiufj  &  lightning  at  7  P.  M. 

Cloudless  till  f)  \.  m.  Scat  J.  V-i  tHI 

10  A.  M.  oluudieds  till;iS  g,  m,  Scatd. 
olonda  afterwards. 

Cloudlen. 
Cloudless. 

Olondleas  till  8  a.  v.  Scatd.  donds 
till  3  i>.  M.  cloudy  afterwards  also 

slightly  driz/Iiii.;  at  5  p.  v. 
Cloudy;  also  drilling  occaaiouallf 

from  1  to  9  p.  M.  A  lightning  thm 

7  to  9  p.  M. 
Scatd.  ^-i  till  3  a.  m  cloa^  till  nooa 

Scatd.       alter  wards. 
Cloady;  also  raining  oonstantif,  Cnm 

11  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M.  A-  thunj<  " 
it  lightaiog  from  6  to  U  F.  m. 

Cloudy  I  also  lainftigaBd  thnndeiu^ 

fn>m  9  A.  M.  to  2  p.  m. 
Cloudy ;  also  dnzzling  at  10  A.  M. 
ft  at  5  ft  6  P.  M. 
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AbMlract  of  the  Resultt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationg 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Oalcutta, 
•»  tha  month  of  Jfoy,  1864. 


MOHTHLT  BXSUUTB. 

MMalwiglitdf  the  BaroiMter  fertile  month, 
If  aac  h«ight  of  the  Beroineter  oooumd  et  10  A.  X.  on  the  18th, 
If  in.  height  of  the  Berometer  ocooired  at  5  v.  x.  on  the  i4kh, 
JBSrlreuM  range  of  the  Berometer  darmg  the  month,         •  • 
Mean  of  the  DeiJy  Mix.  BrMeoret,.* 

Ditto    ditto      Mitt.  ditto» 
Jfirm  AN<y  range  of  the  Beiomeler  doriag  the  month,     •  • 


Inehft 
29.729 
80.947 
29.500 

0.447 
29.798 
89.666 

ai4S 


Moan  Dry  Bulb  nicrmomofor  for  tlio  montli,  ., 
Max.  Tenijicratiirt'  orcuiTi'd  nt  \  p,  M.  on  tlie  21-th, 
JVIin.  Ternj)eraturo  occurred  at  8  l'.  M.  on  the  17th, 
Jixtrem>:  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth, 
>]ean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature^  •• 
Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..  .. 
Meam  dmU$  rmtge  of  the  lemperetore  daring  the  month. 


o 

816 
101.2 
73.0 
31.2 
95.2 
77.2 
18.0 


liean  Wet  Bolh  Thermometer  ibr  the  montli,  77.6 
Heaa  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  7.1 
Computed  Mean  I>e«r*point  for  the  month,  ••  72.6 
If  ean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  oompnted  Mean  Dew-point,  12,1 

Inehee 

lleanBUttiefoioeofyaponr  for  the  month,  0.787 


Irojr  grains 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ..  ..  8.4-2 

Additional  VVeiglii  of  Vapour  required  for  com j)lete  saturation,  3.D7 
M(»en  degree  of  humidity  for  tba  mouth,  complete  saturation  being  unit  j,  0.(>8 


Inehet 

Bniaed  18  daji,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  84  hoort,  8.10 
Total  amount  of  rain  dnring  the  month,  10.86 
Frorailing  direction  of  tlie  Wind,  S.&S.  E. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Abitract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observation 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office y  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1SG4. 

Monthly  Results. 


Ittbles  showing  the  namber  of  dayt  on  which  at  a  given  honr  any  particular  wind 
blew,  togetlier  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  tame  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  waa  blowing,  it  rained. 


Hour. 

1 

llfllll  oil.  ' 

• 

Rain  on. 

 1 

E. 

1      Ram  oil.  1 

1 

• 

w 

CO 

1      Rain  on.  jj 

S. 

0 
O 

ai 

1  s.w. 

I      Rain  on.  1; 

1      Riiiii  on.  1 

c 
c 

S  1 
el 

w  1 

e 

c 
e 

a 
Pi 

• 

.a 
;^ 

— 

No. 

of 

daj 

rs. 

Midnipht. 

1 

4 

2 

1 

17 

I 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

12 

2 

1 

1 

6 

12 

3 

X 

1 

31 

10 

9 

Z 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8 

9 

1 

J. 

6 

2 

2 

5 

13 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

6 
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1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

18 

3 

Q 
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o 

2 

15 

6 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

15 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

13 

1 

6 

1 

Koon. 

1 

4 

1 

13 

6 

o 

A. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

'  1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

16  2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

3 

2 

o 
to 

2 

k; 

I  1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

15 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

12 

[  1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

9 

i 

6 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

11 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

6 

3 

10 

i 

5 

9 
*i 

9 

1 

1 

2 

6 

'> 

13i  1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1  1 

6 

2 

14 

1 

9 

1 

1 

S 

11 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

17 

«> 

Ad 

1 

1 

1 

On  the  26th  MftV,  the  wind  which  had  been  blowing  it«adily  from  ri.,  and 
by  E.  Buddonly  veered  round  nt  I2h.  30»n.  to  N.  W.  blowing  very  strongly,  and 
in  heavj'  gustB  varj  ing  in  prc^ssuro  from  3  t«  251bB  per  square  foot  till  2h.  \bm,  rjt. 
when  it  became  calm,  having  veered  during  the  interval  by  W.  to  8.  W.  About 
9h.  30m.  the  wind  again  chnngod  suddenly  from  S.  W.  to  N.  and  by  E.  and 
BubmHinently  to  E.  and  by  N.  The  gale  waa  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
thunder  and  lightning  and  a  little  rain.  The  ten  minutes  observntions  taken 
during  the  gale  show  that  at  Noon  the  Barometer  stood  at  29.79  Inches  at 
12/i.  30m.,  the  moment  of  the  first  sndden  change  of  wind,  and  commencement 
of  gnlo,  it  roee  to  29.83  Inches  and  then  fell  gradually  and  cominuonaly  to 
29.738  Inches  at  5  P.  M.    At  8  P.  M.  it  again  rose  to  29.832  Inchet. 
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JMnwi  ef  tie  Se»uli»  of  tks  Howrfy  Meinaroloffieml  Obtenation^ 
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ManlidglilofihaBttmiiflkarlovthemoiilhy  •• 

Ma.h«q^tofllwBsroiiieterooeamdBt8  i.]C.«itli0  2O<ili,  89.078 

]lin.lM|^iof  flMBwoiiui«rooeimdai4F.  V.ontli0l7lh»  88.tt9 

JBift^n  raiy  of  tbd  Biwwaeter  dmiBg  the  month,  ••  0.848 

MMBiofthoBMlylCu.  89.eoo 

Ditto    ditto      Kin.    ditto^  89.486 

JTMNKloify  rai^«  of  the  BMomotar  dnriiig  tho  month,  ••  0.114 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ••  85.5 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  nt  2  P.  M.  on  the  4th,  97.4 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  a.  m.  on  tlic  liOth,  75.0 

Sxiremc  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth,  «•  22.4 

Mean  of  the  ilailj  Max.  Temperature,  92.2 

Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..              ..  79.9 

3Uan  daiiji  reutje  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  »•  «•  12.3 


If ean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, . .  ..  •«  80.8 

Mean  Drj  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ibermmneter,  4.7 
Computed  Mean  Dew>point  for  the  month,     ..  ••  •«  77.5 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  ebore  oomputed  Mesa  Dev*point,  8.0 

Inches 

BlMtie  fone  of  Taponr  for  the  month,  0.986 


Troy  grains 

Heta  Weight  of  Teponr  for  the  month,  9.88 
Additimial  We^t  of  Teponr  required  for  eomplete  eetnretion,  8.84 
Moon  degree  of  homidity  for  the  month,  eomplete  eetnntion  being  unity,  0.78 


Inchee 

Bained  16  dajs,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours,  7.06 
Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  ..  ..  ••  18.78 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  gauge  attached  to  the  Anemo« 

meter  during  tlio  month,  .«  ..  17.98 

ProraiUog  direction  of  the  Wind,  S.  A  S.  £. 
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GENEBAL  AEMABKS. 


MiUl  to  wftrm  anfl  plonsnnt,  Li<j:lit  nhnwors. 
Mild  to  warm  and  pleaiiuul,  ehowura  afternoon  and  all  oven* 
KikI  to  warm  and  pleanuit,  rvry  light  aliowerB. 
Mild  nnd  damp;  ■howcrs  at  nijirht,  all  mnni  and  all  tiOOII* 
Mild  to  warm,  pleasant,  rutlicr  damp;  ahowerjr. 
Mild  to  warm,  pleasant ;  cloady  but  fine. 
Mild  to  warm,  ploawnti  dond^  bat  fine. 

Mild  to  warm,  pleasant ;  high  clonds,  clear  at  night. 
Mild  to  rwj  warm,  fireah  and  pleaaaat ;  clear  ami  oool  aU 

Mild  to  wry  warm,  frosh  and  ploaHant ;  cloudy. 
Mild  to  hot,  pleasant;  light  rain  afternoon,  clear  nigbt« 
Mild  to  hot,  pleasant ;  a  little  rain  in  after  even. 

Mild  to  ho^  till  noon;  rain  aftemoon  and  all  eren,  < 
Mild  to  wawn,  pleaaant  i  ahoweqr.  1 

Idd  to  wariBi  damp  bnt  pleaaaat  t  ■howera. 

Mild  to  wann,  damp;  frequent  light  showers, 
^lild  to  warm,  damp ;  frequent  light  showers. 

Mild  to  warm,  damp ;  frequent  light  showers.  | 
Mild  to  wann,  pleasant ;  some  light  Hhowen. 
Mild  to  warm,  pleasant;  cloudy  l>ijt  fine. 
Mild  to  warm,  pleasant ;  a  little  rain. 

Mild  to  warm,  pleasant ;  cloudy,  fine. 

Mild  to  warm,  pleasant;  clouds,  nios^y  Idg^ 

Kuin  at  night ;  tine,  dry,  fresh  day. 

Ch^ody,  fine  diy  and  pleasant. 

Miui  t  o  warm,  p7  nsaiit ;  showery  till  8.  p.  m.  fine  after. 

Fuic,  dry  and  fresh  day. 

Mild  to  warn,  at  times  raw  and  damp}  ahoww*. 

Mild  to  hot,  fresh  ;  clouds  moRtly  high  ;  cool  after  rvsn* 
Mild  to  hot|  frceh  j  clouds  mostly  higli ;  cool  after  wen* 


Solar  Haloa  on  6tli,  10th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  28tli. 
Lmiar  Haloa  on  SOtli,  SGth,  27tli,  S8th. 
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2i£Uarological  Obsei'vathns  taJcen  at  Gaiiffaroowa  near  £ajidy, 
d^Um,  m  the  manik  ijfSepimber,  1868. 


Alt.  1560a;i:.  Long.  80<» 87',  N.  Lat.  7«  17'. 

All  the  InrtnunentB  (exeepting  the  Max.  for  the  Air,  and  Min.  for 
the  Oft«)  have  been  eoaoBpaied  with  ttandardB. 

The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  firom  whieh  we  deduced  the  pressure 
cf  dry  air/the  deirpoiiitaod  humidity,  has  been  found  by  the  formula 
d  h 

fi=if^  — — -  X         given  in  Mr.  Drew's  "  Practical  Meteorology," 

(E<1.  1855)  and  the  tables  therein  given. 

The  dew  is  tlie  weight  in  grains  dei)osit*»d  on  a  square  foot  of 
ordinary  woollen  cloth  exposed  on  a  board  from  G  £.  M.  to  6  M. 
or  for  as  many  hours  as  there  is  no  rain. 

The  ndn  gaage  is  44  feet  above  the  ground. 

Tlie  ozone  cage  is  hung  about  25  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  direetion  of  the  wind  given  is  that  of  the  lowest  current  by  the 
▼ane,  and  of  the  currents  above  this  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
Kimhi  and  Gomulo-Strati  clouds  are  moving. 

In  this  column  a  calm**  signifies  that  the  clouds  are  apparentlj 
motionless :  "  variable,"  that  the  donds  i^paiently  in  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  stratum  move  in  no  fixed  directbnybnt  theur  parts 
move  as  if  in  vortices,  or  di&rent  masses  of  iliem  move  up  ftom 
diH'erent  quarters  as  if  into  a  vast  vortex,  this  being  nearly  always  the 
case  before  thunder  storms. 

w  s  \v 

Entries,  such  as  W  S  W  and  N  N  W  or  ; — ; —  sisnify 

that  the  clouds  are  evidently  in  strata  of  different  altitudes,  that  those 
in  the  lowest  stratum  move  from  W.  S.  W.  those  in  the  next  higher 
firom  N.  N.  W. ;  those  in  the  next  are  apparently  becahned,  and  so  on. 

The  velocity  and  distance  in  24  hours  are  given  by  Robinson's 
Anemometer. 

In  the  column  for  Lightning  and  Thonder 

L  ss  Lightning"  when  the  flash  is  near  enough  to  be  visible. 

LRs<*Idghtning  Reflection"  when  the  flash  is  so  distant  that 
only  its  reflection  on  the  clouds  or  in  the  air  is  visible. 

Mom,"  is  6  A.  M.,  "  Even,"  6  P.  M.  and  «*  Night,"  12  P.  M.  and 
"  fore"  and  "  after"  are  prefixed  to  these,  as  ordinarily  to  "Noon," 
to  denote  the  3  previuub  and  3  folluwiug  hourb. 

K.  H.  Babies. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Gakoaboowa  neab  Kai^dt,  Ceylon. 


Barometer 

roducotl  to  32°. 

ft 

p.  u. 

p.  u. 

c 

9.30 

3.30 

10.0 

1 

28.329 

28.198 

28.325 

2 

.315 

.215 

.305 

3 

.332 

.227 

.333 

4 

36*2 

.254 

.367 

5 

.338 

.228 

.320 

0 

.317 

.208 

.326 

7 

.340 

.234 

n 

8 

.373 

.256 

.378 

9 

.359 

.251 

.372 

10 

.361 

.252 

.383 

11 

.389 

.270 

.381 

12 

.382 

.27U 

.371 

l.i 

.360 

.272 

.382 

li 

.316 

.237 

.3W 

lo 

.372 

.250 

.335 

IG 

.35i 

.233 

.342 

17 

.3i3 

.232 

.350 

18 

.359 

.272 

.370 

19 

.389 

1  .295 

.408 

20 

.388*  .263 

.390 

21 

.400 

.248 

.393 

22 

.411 

.285 

.410 

23 

.417 

.292 

.398 

*>  L 

.422 

.304 

.411 

25 

.403 

.283 

.402 

2(1 

.38:^ 

.253 

.355 

27 

.353 

.2W 

.353 

28 

.352 

.257 

.376 

29 

.372 

.253 

.349 

SO 

.326 

.249 

.308 

28.3G5 

1 

28.263  23.363 

'  1 

Pressnro  of 
Dry  Air. 


A.  M. 

9.30 


27.603 
.553 
.576 
.633 
.629 
.59f 
.687 

.718 
.630 
.688 
.772 
.661 
.678 
.599 

.728 

.636 
.6W 
.585 
.665 
.66(» 
.709 

.719 
.716 
.824 
.735 
.672 
.658 
.662 

.864 
.572 


27.C70 


p.  M. 

3.30 


V.  M. 

10.0 


27.433  27.623 
.123! 
.4^18 
.492 
.450 
.500 
.521 


Thermometer. 


Dew  Point. 


A.  M. 


9.30 


.510 
.503 
.557 
.516 
.59M 
.551 
.481 

.5W 
.453 
.461 
.553 
.544 
.643 
.486 

.572 
.605 
.571 
.501 
.494 
.49 1 
.546 

.542 
.528 


27.516 


76.0 
5911  76.0 
664!  75.9 
669|  73.7 
613'  73.3 


.686 


74.1 
73.1 


.645'  74.2 
.621 1  75.0 
.6531  75.7 
.710'  76.6 
.676|  76.1 
.6861 76.1 
.600  77.0 


I'.  M 

3.30 


75.9 
75.1 
75.0 
740 
76.7 
76.6 


p.  M.I  A.  M.JP.  M. 


10.0 


78.4  71.7 


70.6 


9.30  3.30 


70.0 
71.4 


68.5171.2 
70.2!  70.1 1 
70.3'  69.2 
67.9  69.8 
66.7; 


p.  X. 

10.0 


68.9 
69.3 
67.5 


» 


78.5  72.0 
78.0j  73.0 
78.6' 72.3 


71.6 
72.6 
72.1 

71.1  68.7 
71.7)69.1 

69.2  661 
69.41  « 


79. 


.73.3 


.637 
.621 
.649 
.730 
.716 
.721 
.746 

.721 
.747 
.721 
.682 
.6W 
.753 
.827 

.690 
.623 


76.5 
77.2 
75.1 
75.5 
74.5 
75.1 
75.9 


79.4  70.8 

79.1  71,0 
81.0  73.0 

I 

80.2  71.1 

76.3  72.8 

74.5  70.2 
72.7  67.3 
73.o;  69.6 

76.6  71.9 
77.3  68.1 


66.8  70 
70.1 
67.6 
65.0 
GU.7 
68.1 
70.8 


66.3 
69.6 

r>8.8 


8  70.3 
70.91 71.0 
68.6  70.1 
69.9  67.6 
67.6,68.6 
69.8.68.7 
71.2  70.7 


69.1 
72.2 
71.8 


76.0  76.5 
77.o!  78.0 


76.0 
77.1 

73.8 
75.9 


79.0 
76.5 
77.6 
77.9 


71.9j  69.6 
69.91  71.0 
70.1  69.7 
68.4  71.S 


72.0 
73.0 


70.8  69.3 
73.1  68.6 


27.678 


76.7  78.0 

67.9'  76.1 
75.0  72.6 


67.2  69.4 
68.91  68.2 
71.2  64  1  70.3 
70.71  67.4!  72.2 
71.3 
71.0 
69.3, 68.4  69.3 


70.0  59.1 
69.8.71.1 


75J2;  76.9.  70.9  68.5 


68.8 
69.7 
68.9 
66.1 
66.5 
67.5 
66.4 

683 
66.6 
68.4 
69.7 
69.3 
64.1 
61 .5 


69.3  67.0 
69.7  6a.2 


70.4. 6a.  1 
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Metiorological  ObaervalioM. 

Gahgaboowa  veam  Kjuidt,  Cetlov. 
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Humidify. 

1 

» 

CS 

o 

( 

a 

'  o 

.S 

c 

• 

o 

Am  Urn 

ff»  M. 

s 

i 

c 

A.  M. 

1'.  M. 

1 

• 

8.80 

10.0 

CO  2 

•g. 

ci 
b 

9.30 

10.0 

1 

u 

888 

804 

918 

180.7 

86.2 

78.8 

68.9 

9.9 

78.9 

880 

0.000 

0.600 

aooo 

sni 

901 

958 

'  121..0  f)3  3 

79.0 

G7 

3 

11.7 

73.2 

315 

1  0.000 

0.299 

0  299 

9«  »9 

9<>0 

12<).()  OO.G 

79.9 

r,9.3 

lO.G 

71.G 

313 

0.000 

2.311 

2.311 

8UU 

892 

951 

128.8,  63.0 

77.0 

66.1 

10.9 

71.5 

330 

0.000 

0.023 

0.023 

876 

930 

963 

116.0|66.6 

76.7 

67.1 

1  8.6 

71.1 

0 

0.110 

0.254 

0i884 

869 

785 

971 

12S.G  GG.O 

7G.9 

G5.8 

11.1 

71. 1 

211 

0.(K  to 

0.'X)n 

0.000 

,  708 

m.0|  58.6 

77.0 

62. 

7 

U.3 

,69.8 

546 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

787 

781 

915 

123.0  60.6 

78.4 

68.8 

14.6 

71.1 

391 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

851 

795 

937 

140.0 

61.1 

79.0 

G7.G 

11.1 

'73.3 

253 

o.ooo 

0.000 

0.000 

770 

725 

932 

it 

63.3 

79.2 

67.7 

11.5 

73.6 

299 

0.000 

0.005 

0.005 

688 

785 

830 

1418 

69.7 

79.8 

66.8 

1 1.0 

72.8 

200 

0.000 

0000 

o.ooo 

S  I .') 

est 

931 

Ul.O  61.2 

79.  s 

G7 

1 

12.1 

7.!.t; 

271 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

771 

7U 

927 

GO.O 

so.  2 

G1.S 

15.1 

72..") 

291 

0.000 

O.O(K) 

0.000 

7ai 

929 

63.G 

81.3 

68.8 

12.5 

75.0 

188 

0.000 

0.000 

o.ooo 

1 

718 

701 

927 

139.5 

58.1 

81.1 

65.2 

15  9 

73.2 

30(5 

0.000 

0.000 

0,000 

783 

H7t; 

12S.2 

G3.5 

.Sf).l 

G8.3 

11.8 

71.2 

193 

(1.000 

0.115 

0.115 

817 

917 

958 

93.61 

63.31 

77.4 

68.7 

8.7 

73.0 

201, 

o.ooo 

1.514 

1.514 

882 

AAA 

906 

961 

138.0 

68.0 

78.7 

68.8 

10.4 

78.6j 

0 

0.055 

1.456 

1;611 

888 

907 

127.3' 

G1.3 

78.2 

G1.8 

13.1 

71.5 

217 

0.000 

0.201 

0.201 

850 

'  801 

S(J5 

I20.U 

<;5.2 

7S.2 

07. 

<•> 

11.0 

72.7 

329' 

0.(K>0 

0.029 

0.029 

829 

910 

131.5 

Gl.O 

/  o.o 

61.1 

11. 1 

71.3 

109 

o.ooo 

0.001 

0.001 

7S0 

790 

887 

128.0 

56.7 

78.5 

G3. 

2 

15.3 

70.9 

469 

0.000 

0.015 

0.015 

770 

.781 

812 

116.0 

65.7, 

78.1 

70.0 

8.1' 

71.2 

99 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

878 

766 

918 

188.8 

69.81 

80.2* 

66.1 

11.1 

73.1 

293 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

732 

873 

967 

148.6 

61.0 

80.0 

67.0 

13.0 

73.5 

20 } 

o.ooo 

0.526 

0.526 

818 

95t 

121.2 

60.2 

/  /./ 

fi5. 

1 

12.6 

71.1 

2  IS 

0.000  1 

0.105  I 

0.105 

7yo 

8o;i 

71^7 

125.0 

64.3 

79.r 

68.8 

10.3 

71.0 

108 

O.Oll 

0.002 

0.016 

7SK) 

757  1 

773 

130.0 

60.3 

78.5' 

66.7 

11.8 

72.6 

236 

0.000 

0.001 

0.001 

748 

829 

9(>7 

J  3  1.0 

50.0 

75.9 

.58.3 

17.G 

G7.1 

315 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

■•  . 

102.7 

1 

65.2 

7».b 

68.5 

7.3^ 

72.1 

0 

o.ool 

0.652 

0.653 

808 

"1  >  ■  !  ^ 
816 

817 

i 

128.4 

62.1 

78.6 

66.4 

12.8  72.6 

1 

774.1 

0.180 

7.509 

7.688 
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Meteorological  ObtervationM » 


Gaicgaroowa  nkab  Ka2«dt,  Ceylon. 


A.  M.  9^0 
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1  Fine  and  pleMMit  tffl  8  P.  M. ;  very  sultry  and  qiprewly  allffr. 

2  Fine  till  noon  ;  lionvy  nirnb.  and  raiu  after  mom  nnrl  fore  oven,  then  fine, 

3  Fine  till  noon;  after,  heavy  nimb.  and  rain  which  in  fare  eveoj  hettvy. 

4  Fine  till  noon ;  after,  heavy  nimb.  but  only  li^ht  rain. 
6  Fino  after  mom  then  cloudy  with  nimb.  and  ihowieiy* 

6  Fine,  dry  and  pIcfD^nnt  dny. 

7  Fine,  dry  and  plua^ant  day. 

8  Fino,  dry  and  pleasant  day. 

9  Fine,  dry  and  jdeiisant  dny. 

10  Fine,  dry  and  plcaBant  till  even,  then  snltry ;  clondy  and  some  raia. 

11  Cool  aifc  mom,  fine,  mild  to  boi,  diy  and  fineab  day. 

12  Fog  at  mom,  fine,  mild  to  hot,  dry  and  fresh  day. 

13  Cool  and  fresh  at  morn,  fme,  mild  to  hut,  diy  nnd  fresh  day. 

14  Fine,  warm  to  very  hut  and  diy  but  pleasant  till  6  P.  X. ;  then  buiiry. 

15  Fog  at  mom,  fine,  mild  to  hot,  dry  nnd  fresh  day. 

16  Fine  till  noon  ;  after,  heavy  niinb.  and  rain. 

17  Fine  till  noon ;  nimb.  atid  hohvf  ndn  in  after  nooo  fore  and  a£ler  even, 

18  Fine  but  dull  till  11000  f  after,  the  Hunie  as  abovo. 

19  Fine  till  noon  ;  after,  henvy  nind).  and  rain. 

20  Fine  till  noon ;  uinib.  and  light  raiu  in  after  noon  and  ibre  evoa. 

21  Fine,  fresh  day ;  light  flhoirer  at  4  P.  M. 

22  Fine,  fresh  dav  ;  li^ht  shower  at  4  p.  m. 

2a 

84 

25 
26 
27 


Fine,  mild  to  very  warm,  dry  and  fi-osh  day. 

Fine,  diy  &  flreah  till  noon;  anltiy  in  after  noon,  benvy  Binb.  AiaiBta&S» 

Fine  till  noon  ;  after,  nimb.  and  light  rain. 
Dnll  cloudy  day  ;  light  i-ain  in  after  no<in,  fore  and  after  evpn. 
Fine  till  noon  &  in  fore  &  alter  even ;  iix  alter  noon  nimb.  &  light  rain. 
~'    tiUnooB AiaftceAafterevani  inaftBraoonntflBK&Ughii 


Fine  till  3  p.  m.  then  heavy  threatening  m'mb.  and  a  few  drops  of  rain. 
Doll  after  mom,  low  nimb.  and  incessant  light  rain  alter  11  u'cloclk 
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On  the  Or^tn  of  the  HinM  Language  and  Ue  BslatUm  to  ike  Urdu 
DidUet^'—Bif  Biba  Bjl'jevbrala'la  Mmu.  Corretponding  Mem- 
herqfthe  German  and  ike  Ameriean  Oriental  Soeietiet, 

IRead  12  Augutt,  1864.— £0VMed  lOth  October,  186i.] 

The  history  of  our  vernacular  dialects,  like  tliat  of  our  social  and 
political  condition  during  the  lliiulu  period,  remains  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  should  exist  as  to  their  origin.  Our  Sanskritists  take  every 
thing  to  be  Saoskritic.  Those  of  our  philologers  who  h»ve  devoted 
mudh  of  their  time  to  the  dialecta  of  the  south  of  India,  cannot,  firom 
habit  and  long  anooiation,  look  at  an  Indian  dialect  firom  other  than 
a  Toranian  itand-point.  And  moet  of  our  Penrian  and  Arabic  scho- 
lars, in  the  same  way,  observe  every  thing  through  a  Semitic  me- 
dium. Hence  it  is  that  the  Hiadvi  has  been  sometimes  called  a 
Sanskritic,  sometimes  a  Turanian,  and  sometimes  a  Semitic  dialect. 
The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  now  preponderates  in  favour  of  the 
theoij  whioh  assigns  to  it  a  Sanskrita  origin.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
the  affinity  of  its  roots  is  nnmistakeably  Aiyan,  that  its  phonology 
and  laws  of  permutation  are  peenliarlj  Sanskiitic,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  Sanskrita  vocables  traceable  in  it,  amount,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, to  90  per  cent.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close.  Even  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Society,  my  lewmed  and  respected  friend,  Capt.  Let^s,  in  his  valua- 
blo  essay  on  the  Romanising  of  Indian  Alphabets,  stated  that  the 
HindosUmi  had  not  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  and  was  therefore  a  fit 

8  « 
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dialeet  io  be  written  down  in  tbe  Roman  ebaraeten.   It  may  not  be 

uninteresting  therefore  to  enquire  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Hindvi,  the 
parent  of  the  Hindustani,  and  how  far  is  it  removed  from  the  original 
Sanskrita  to  be  disentitled  to  the  use  of  theNagari  alphabet  as  its  natural 
symbolical  representative;  although  in  making  the  enqairy,  I  shall 
neoenarily  be  obliged  to  ran  over  gvoond  which  has  alieady  been  my 
eaieinlly  trayenedby  flomeof  themost  distingiuahed  philologen  of  the 
day,  and  to  repeat  mneh  that  is  generally  well  known  and  admitted. 

The  HindTi  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  Temacolar 
dialects  of  India.  It  is  the  language  of  the  most  civilised  portion  of 
the  Hindu  race,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Behar  to  the  foot  of 
the  Solimini  Bange,  and  from  the  Yindhya  to  the  Terai.  The 
khas  have  carried  it  to  Kemaoon  and  Nepal,  and  as  %  Ungmafimmm 
it  is  intelligible  eveKywhere  from  the  Kohistan  of  Peshawar  to  Assam, 
and  from  yashmir  to  Cape  CSomorin.  Its  history  is  traceable  fiv  » 
thousand  years,  and  its  literary  treasoies  are  richer  and  more  eztensiya 
than  of  any  other  modem  Indian  dialect,  the  Telegoo  excepted.  No 
doubt  it  has  not  always  been  the  same,  nor  is  it  exactly  alike  every 
where  over  the  vast  tract  of  country  in  which  it  prevails.  For  » 
living  language  growing  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  diversely 
inflnenoed  in  diffiarent  places  by  Tarions  physioal,  politioal  and  ethnao 
causes,  such  •  thing  would  be  unpossible.  But  there  is  snfficMni 
limilitndc  between  the  language  of  the  fiptttc^f^ys  Jrfss,  the  mcrt 
anoient  Hindvi  work  extant,  and  the  Hindvi  of  our  day,  and  between 
the  several  dialects  of  Hindvi,  Hindustani,  Braja  Bhashfi,  and  Rangri 
into  which  the  modem  Hindvf  is  divided,  to  shew  that  they  are  all 
essentiaUy  one — dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  language — ^blanches  oC 
the  same  stem,  and  not  issues  fiom  different  trunks. 

The  ^fUkMijfthBAto  was  written  nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago^ 
and  yet  the  difference  between  its  language  and  that  of  the  JVssics^fr 
cue  of  the  most  modem  books  in  the  Hindvi,  is  not  even  so  great  as 

ecrtainly  not  g^reater  than — ^tiiat  between  the  languages  of  Chanoer 
and  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  whatever  t  liat  is,  it  is  due  more  to  the 
use  of  obsolete  and  uncouth  words  tlian  to  any  marked  fonnal  pecu- 
liarities. Chand,  the  author  of  the  FfUhvirwfa-RAiOt  has  been  very 
aptly  described  by  the  learned  de  Tasqr  as  the  Homer  of  the  Bijputs^* 

*  Clunid,  qa*  on  a  nomm^  1'  Ilom^re  des  Rajpoats,  ost  certainemcQt  le  plas 
pqpnlairadMpoteHiadri.  I)e  Taiqr's  SadiiiUBtB  ds  la  Uh«bs  hiwlv^  pb  7. 
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He  was  a  minslarel  in  the  oourfe  of  Prithvir^,  the  valumt  knight  of 
KaaoiQ,  and  appeiled  to  the  people  in  hmgaage  enited  to  their  ci^ 
ctfy.  It  will  be  00  prasumption  then  to  take  the  langnage  of  his  q»ie 
as  the  veraaouhr  of  the  then  flounshing  kingdom  of  Kanonj  and 

of  Northern  India  generally.  How  long  before  the  time  of  Chand, 
that  language  was  the  vernacular  of  India,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
detennine,  for  from  the  time  of  Yikramdditya  the  great  to  that  of 
Fntbrirtj,  we  hare  no  lettable  infonnation  of  any  kind  regarding  the 
Ternaeolars.  The  fiteraij  work  of  erery-day  life  was  in  thoae  days 
transacted  in  the  Sanskrita,  and  the  language  of  frmiliar  intercouae 
was  never  thought  worthy  of  record. 

Passing  over  per  saltum  the  gap  between  the  time  of  Pfithvirdj 
and  Yikrama,  we  find  in  the  first  century  B.  a  number  of  dialects 
bearing  the  namea  of  some  of  the  principal  proTinoea  of  India,  auch 
aa  Bebar,  Hahratta,  Ac.  Theae  were  nndoabtedlj  the  Temaoulam  of 
thoae  pranncee  at  the  ^e,  ibr  they  ooold  not  otherwiae  have  taken 
their  local  designations,  nor  assumed  the  position  they  held  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  time  of  Vikraniaditya.  Their  mutual  differ- 
ences were  but  slic^'hfc,  not  much  more  prominent  than  what  may  be 
notioed  in  the  Engliah  aa  apoken  in  London,  Walea  and  Yorkahiie  | 
and  they  ware  all  known  by  the  common  name  of  the  F^fita.  Bro- 
feasor  Wilson,  it  is  true,  was  of  ophdon  that  the  Frikfita  could  not 
have  been  a  spoken  dialect,  bnt  his  ailments  have  been  so  fully  met 
and  so  frequently  refuted  by  Max  Miiller,  Sykes,  Weber,  Lassen  and 
a  host  of  other  dihtingnished  scholarsi  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
them  here. 

Two  oentmieB  before  YikranUUUtya,  As'oka  appealed  to  hia  people  in 
fiiTonr  of  Bnddhiam  in  a  language  which  baa  been  called  the  PW.  It 
was  a  ibrm  of  Priikyita  standing  midway  between  tiie  language  of 

Vararuchi's  grammar  and  the  Sanskrita  of  Pdnini.  Whether  it  was 
ever  a  vernacular  of  India  has  been  doubted,  and  some  have  gone  the 
length  of  calling  it  a  "  quasi  religious"  or  a  "  sacred  dialect."  But 
^  a  careful  examination  of  the  As  oka  edicts,"  to  quote  what  I  have 
elsewhere  aaid, "  dearly  shews  that  it  ia  a  atage  in  the  progteas  ot 
growth  of  the  Sanskrita  in  its  onward  course  from  the  Yedio  period 
to  the  Temaenlars  of  onr  day,  produced  by  a  natural  process  of  pho- 
netic decay  and  dialectic  regeneration,  which  can  never  be  possible 
except  iu  the  case  of  a  spoken  dialect.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  advert- 
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•ing  to  theta  ohanges,  justly  says,  they  *  take  place  gradually,  but 
surely,  and  what  is  more  important,  they  are  completely  beyond  the 
reach  or  control  of  tlie  free  will  of  man.'  No  more  could  As'oka 
and  his  monks  devue  them  for  religious  poipofies,  than  change  ths 
direction  of  the  monsoons  or  retard  the  pragran  of  the  tides.  It  is 
said  that  ManseUus,  the  gTammarian^  onoe  addreaied  tbe  emperor 
Tiberius,  when  he  had  made  a  mistake,  saymg, '  Onsar,  thoa  eaust 
give  the  Boman  cdtiseDship  to  man,  bat  not  to  words  ;*  and  rnmMt 
wmiandiif  the  remark  applies  with  just  as  much  force  to  As'oka  as  to 
Tiberius.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  As'oka  was  one  of  tlie  mightiest 
sovereigns  of  India.  His  sway  extended  from  DhauU  on  the  sea 
board  of  Orissa  to  Kapur-di-Giri  in  Afghanistan,  and  from  Bakra  in 
tbe  north-east  to  J unagar  in  Qnzsrat.  Hi*  eleigj  miasionariss 
nnmbered  hy  miUions ;  they  had  penetrated  the  fhrthest  limita  of 
Hindustan  proper,  and  had  most  probably  gone  aa  fiur  as  ^U***'—  on 
the  borders  of  tbe  Persian  empire.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height  in  bis  dap,  and  he  was  the  gre.atest  cnthiLsiiust  in  t  lie  cause 
of  the  religion  of  liis  adoption.  He  devised  his  edicts  to  promote  that 
rehgion  ;  had  them  written  in  the  same  words  for  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  used  exactly  the  same  form  everywhere :  hut  with  all  hii 
imperial  power  and  influenoe,  he  oonid  not  touch  a  sbgle  syllable  of 
the  grammar  whidh  prevailed  in  the  diiSerent  parts  of  his  dominions. 
In  the  nortb*west,  the  three  siUlants,  tbe  r  above  and  below  oompound 
consonants,  the  neglect  of  the  long  and  short  vowels,  and  other  dialee- 
tlC  peculiarities,  rode  rough-shod  over  the  original  as  devised  by  him 
and  his  ministers  and  apostles  in  his  palace,  and  recorded  in  AU.dia- 
had  and  Dcllii ;  while  at  Dhaidi  nothing  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
letter  I  entirely  superseding  the  letter  r  of  the  edicts.  Had  the  Ian- 
gni^  under  notice  been  a  **  qnasi  religious,"  or  a  "  ssered  dialeet,"  it 
would  have  been  found  identicsUy  the  same  in  all  parts  of  India,  for 
tbe  characters  used  in  the  Delhi,  Allahabad,  DhauU  end  Jnnsgar 
records  are  tbe  same,  and  if  uniformity  had  been  sought,  it  could 
have  been  most  easily  secured.  But  popularity  was  evidently  what 
was  most  desired,  and  therefore  concessions  were  freely  made  in 
favour  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  ditt'erent  provinces  at  the  expense  of 
uniformity.  Unless  this  be  admitted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ei* 
plain  why  the  word  B^d  of  Delhi,  written  in  &  same  cbaractara, 
should  m  Cnttack  cfaaiige  into  £4^*((.  Had  the  language  been  a  aacred 
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one,  intended  for  the  clergy  only,  no  such  concession  would  ever  have 
been  required.  The  Sanskhta  of  the  RwAw^^f^  pnertfaood  ie  Alike 
ereiywheie,  and  m  ie  the  Latin  of  the  Bomaa  C^ofic  defgjr.  It 
ia  the  people  whom  Aa'oka  wished  to  addieaa,  and  aoooidingly  adapt- 
ed hia  language  to  the  capacity  and  the  idiom  of  his  heaiers."  And  if 
these  ailments  be  admitted,  and  similar  arguments  have  already  led 
Dr.  Max  Miiller,  Mr.  Muir  and  others  to  admit,  that  the  Pali  was 
the  vernacular  of  India  from  Dhauli  in  Cuttack  to  Kapur-di-giri  in 
the  Yusafzai  oountry  in  the  time  of  A8'ok%  and  for  some  time  before 
and  after  it. 

Ascending  upwards  to  the  time  of  the  first  great  conTOoation  of  the 
Buddhist  eletgy,  soon  after  the  death  of  S'akya  Sifiha,  we  come  aerosa 
a  kind  of  cormpt  Sanskrita  called  the  Gdikd,  which  was  used  for  bal- 
lads and  improvisations  by  the  scalds  and  bards  of  tliat  period.  For 
reasons  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  this  Society  in  my  pajwr 
on  the  G&tha  dialect,  I  take  that  language  to  be  the  Erst  stage  in  the 
transition  of  the  Sanskrita  into  the  Fhtkfita,  and  the  vernacular  of 
Brahmanio  India  in  the  filth  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christiaa 
era.*  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  enquiry  we  need  not  proceed 
further.  We  ha?e  the  Qithi  prooeeding  direetly  from  the  Sanskrita 
and  forming  the  vernacular  of  India  in  the  sixth  century,  B.  0. ;  the 
Pdli  follovviiig  it  in  the  third,  and  the  Prakrlta  in  its  different  forms  of 
Magadhi,  Sauraseni,  MahrJiUi*  Pais'achi,  Ac.  in  the  first  century  of 
that  era.  How  long  the  last  flourished  we  know  not,  nor  have  we  any 
information  as  to  the  transitions  it  underwent,  or  the  dialect  or  dialects 
which  suoceeded  it.  But  passing  over  a  period  of  about  a  thousand 
jeaia,  we  come  to  the  Hindvi  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  and  the  question 
hence  arises,  Is  the  Hindvi  a  produce  of  the  PriUqita,  or  a  different 
and  distinet  language  which  has  suoceeded  it  ?  Muir,  De  Tassy,  and 
the  German  philologers  generally,  maintain  the  former  position  ;  while 
Crawford,  Latham,  Dr.  Anderson  of  Bombay  and  others  assume  the 
latter.  They  all  agree  that  no  less  than  00  per  cent,  of  the  vocables 
of  the  Hindvi  are  Sanskhta;  and  if  the  affinity  of  its  roots  were 
alone  to  decide  the  question  of  its  affiliation^  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  ita  claims  to  a  Brtiqfitic,  and  necessarily  a  Sanskritac  origin. 
But,  since  a  language  is  to  be  judged  more  by  its  formal  than  by 

*  Dr.  J.  Muir  has  adopted  this  opiuiou  in  his  Samkrit  EitrckcU,  YoL  II.  p. 
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ite  ndioal  elementt,  and  the  fomiai  elementi  of  tbe  HindW  an 
apparmtlj  Tefj  unlike  tlioae  of  tiie  Sanakritay  bal  ok»riy  rimflar  ta 
thoBO  of  tiie  Soythic  group  of  languages,  it  la  argued  13iat  it  must  be  a 
Turanian  or  Scythic,  and  not  an  Aryan  dialect.  To  meet  this,  we  mu^ 
enter  into  some  detail  regarding  the  changes  wliich  the  gramniatical 
apparatus  of  the  Sanskrita  has  undergone  in  some  of  the  Sanskritie 
dialects,  such  as  the  Gratha,  the  P6li  and  the  Priikfita  and  then  traee 
ha  relation  to  the  Hindvi. 

Beginning  with  the  infledaoa  of  nonna,  we  find  that  ilie  flzii  itep 
in  the  transition  of  the  Sanskrita  into  the  OAthI,  was  the  omnsion  ei 
the  mark  of  the  noniinative  siii<2;ul;ir— which  after  a  assunud  t'ne 
form  of  the  aspirate  visarja.  Where  the  Sanskrit  said  Ramah,  the 
Githil  was  contented  with  Hdtna.  This  was  exactly  what  was  to  be 
opeeted,  for  the  moat  prominent  feature  of  the  changea  whiok  led  to 
fhe  transition  of  the  Vedie  Sanakrita  into  the  language  of  the^Bimi> 
yaqa  and  the  Mahtfbhirata  waa  the  aoftening  down  of  harsh  and 
difficult  combinations  of  several  consonants,  and  of  elision  of  ai»pi- 
ratcs.  The  aspirate  of  the  nominative  sinijuhir  was,  besides,  not  com* 
mon  to  all  nouns,  but  only  to  themes  ending  in  a.  Words  ending  in 
consonants,  in  the  Towd  |t  and  in  long  t  or  4,  receiYed  no  aspirate,  and 
their  analogy  prompted  the  elision  of  it  also  after  a.  Thia  elision  ia 
the  CMthi  was,  however,  occasional  and  not  universal.  It  retained  the 
aspirate  as  often  as  it  dropped  it,  and  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by 
the  letter  u,  and  so  all  the  three  forms  of  Udmah,  Mania  and  M^u* 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ballads  of  the  Githi. 

The  9  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  becomes  a  visarga  liter  a,  dianges  into 
0  if  an  a  follow  it.  Bat  in  the  Zend,  the  latter  condition  ia  not  neces* 
eary,  hence  o  ia  the  usual  termination  in  the  nominati¥e  aingnlar, 
and  it  is  its  contraction  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Qithi  in  the  form  of  a. 
The  Pali  of  As'oka's  edicts  omits  the  8,  but  never  takes  the  <?  or  m  ;  but 
in  the  P4li  of  Kityijana's  grammar  and  as  we  find  it  in  the  CiniraleM 
chvooiclea,  the  o  is  preferred  to  simple  elision,  so  is  it  in^tbe  Frakfita. 
Of  the  modem  Temaculara  the  Braja  BhtfshA  or  the  Hindv!  of  Kaihuii 
alone  occasionally  takes  tiie  «,  but  the  others  all  drop  all  case>maik 
for  the  nominatrre.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  BHakak  becomes  in  Gathi 
B&laka  or  Bdlahu^*  in  Pali  J3dIako,  in  Prikpta  Bdlakoy  and  in 

*  T  Iinvn  not  notice<l  those  words  declined  in  the  diflSurOBt  tonOMg  hoi  (hefioiM 
ooour  in  ooimexion  with  difiereut  words. 
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Hindyf  Bdlah  or  Bdhikm.   The  eaphonio  laws  which  regn&lttto  these 

changes  are  not  yet  known,  but  their  operation  is  universal,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  «  of  the  Latin  nominative  singular  is  first 
dropped  in  the  language  of  the  Ti-oubadours,  in  Provencal  and 
IVonch,  but  transformed  into  o  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  Thna 
tlie  Latin  90ulmJ^  9j9  beoomea  in  PioveD^  kudf  in  Fnneh  aU^  in 
ItaHan  ocehio,  and  in  Spaniih  qfog  the  changes  being  almost  parallel 
to  what  we  haye  seen  above. 

The  fleiional  termination  for  the  accusniive,  like  that  of  the  nomin- 
ative, has  been  either  dropped  or  assimilated  with  the  dative  in  almost 
all  the  modem  vernaculars.  This  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  oC 
the  Jfubhrawtm  in  which  the  Sanskrit  aoonsatifo  wtA  m  used  to  be 
tnqpmilj  if  not  nnifionnlj  ondtted.  In  the  Hindvi^  thia  mark  ia  ko, 
which  in  some  of  its  patois^  in  poetiy,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier 
writmgs,  occurs  in  the  form  of  ku^  katif  hauriy  kaha,  kanhoy  kahaH 
and  hi.  Apparently  this  termination  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Sanskrita  inflection,  for  both  the  accusative  and  the  dative,  and  thia 
haa  led  to  mneh  discnssion  as  to  the  ethnology  of  theHindvi  speaking 
xaoea  of  India.  Dr.  Kay»  (ante  zzL  p.  109)  thonght  the  ito  of  the 
HindTi  and  the  of  the  Bengalii  came  fimn  the  Tartar  nffiz  ht^ 
and  Dr.  CaldweU  haees  on  the  ezistenee  of  this  particle  his  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Dravidian  origin  of  the  Hindvi.  He  says, 
**  of  all  the  analogies  between  the  North  Indian  dialects  and  the 
Sonthem,  this  is  the  clearest  and  mott  importantf  and  it  cannot  but 
be  fegaided  aa  betokening  either  an  original  connexion  between  the 
northern  and  the  sonthem  noes,  prior  to  the  Brahman  iiraption,  or 
the  origination  of  both  races  from  one  and  the  same  primitive  Scythi* 
an  stock."  Dr.  Trumpp,  comment! ncr  u[)on  thia,  observes :  "  At  the 
first  coup  d'oeil  the  identity  of  ^,  ^,  etc.,  with  the  Dravidian 
dative  case-affix  ku,  etc.,  seems  to  be  quite  convincing ;  yet,  on 
neanar  investigation,  we  shall  find  this  oompariaon  to  torn  ont  illusive. 
In  the  first  instenee^  the  ihet  speaks  already  very  strongly  againat  it^ 
that  the  Marftthi,  which  is  the  dosest  neighbour  to  the  Dravidian 
tongues  of  the  south,  has  repudiated  the  use  of  #  or  ^  altogether, 
and  used  an  athx,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  and 
aa  we  hope,  past  controversy.   We  shall  further  see  that  the  Giyar4ti 

*  The  Baoskriia  Akshi  (oyo)  the  oonntorpart  of  omJns,  runs  a  T*T**TaT  OOHISS^ 
\pak  aa  a  Bsnftar  nona  UIms  no  oaso  mark  in  tine  notaiuauve. 
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and  Paajdbi  haTe  also  made  up  for  the  dative  case  by  postpoaitums, 
borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  we  may  therefore  reas(>naM%'  expect  the 
same  fact  for  the  remaining  Arian  dialects.  It  would  certainly  be 
wonderful  if  those  Arian  dialects  which  border  immediately  on  the 
Dravidian  idioma,  should  have  warded  off  any  Dravidian  inflnenoe, 
and  that  those  mofo  to  the  north  ahould  have  been  tinged  deeplj*' 
vrith  Sey thian  characteristics.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  aheir  that 
aneh  an  assomption  is  not  only  gratnitous,  but  irrecondlable  with  the 
origin  of  the  above-mentioned  dative  affixes.  We  derive  the  Sindhi 
%  and  the  Bengali  ^  from  the  Sanskrit  locative  IJW,  *  for  the  sake 
of,'  *  on  account  of,*  '  as  regards,'  being  thus  altogether  identical  in 
signification  with  the  Marathi  Bengali  re,  etc.  This  will  at 
once  account  for  the  aspiration  of  9  in  the  Sindhi  for  this  is  not 
done  by  mere  chance,  but  according  to  a  fixed  rule.  [See  my  System 
of  Sindhi  Sounds,  1,  and  note.]  In  Bengali  there  is  no  such  ««*fl«ymw 
of  r  on  the  aspiration  of  a  preceding  or  following  consonant,  and 
iberefore  we  have  simply  The  Sanskrit  form  becomes  in  Pri- 
krit  first  ftr^,  then  (by  the  regular  elision  of  ?r)  ftR,  and  contracted 
to  ^,  and  in  Sindhi  by  the  influence  of  (elided  r)  ^f. 

"  The  Hindvi  and  Hindustani  form  of  this  affix  ^  (dialectically  pro- 
nonnced  kii  in  the  Deccan),  which  has  apparently  invited  its  compari- 
son  with  the  Tamil  etc.,  we  derive  in  the  same  way  from  the 
Sanskrit  accusative  neuter  Vlf,  which  is  used  adverbially  wHh  tiM 
same  signification  as  the  locative  VW*  In  Prakrit  already,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  inferior  dialects,  the  neuter  is  confounded  with  the 
masculine,  (and  in  the  modern  dialects  which  have  no  neut«r,  the 
neuter  has  been  altogether  identified  with  the  masculine)  ;  we  have 
therefore  first  in  Prakrit,  f^^i,  then  again  (by  regular  elision  of 
W)  %  %f  >ad  contracted  #T.  We  can  thus  satisfactorily  account  for 
an  these  three  forms,  %,  and  $T,  and  m ;  bow  Dr.  Caldwell  wiU  now 
identify  them  witii  tiie  Dravidian  hu^  etc.,  I  cannot  see.  That  this 
derivation  of  ^,  and  %T  rests  not  on  amere  fimcy  of  mine,i8  fiur^Mr 
proved  by  the  Sindhi  particle  T  without ^  which  is  derived  in  the 
wav  described,  from  the  Sanskrit  locative  form  wk,  '  with  the  excep- 
tion of,'  '  excepted,'  *  without Prikfit  first  f^,  then  f^,  and  con- 
tracted t."* 

•  Journal  Rl.  As.  Soo.  XIX.  p.  89&  The  rt  trnras  op  in  tto  Bswgali  ialiis 
In  the  same  wi^. 
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This  explaaatioo,  ingenions  as  it  is,  is  not  Batisfactoiy.   Krita  is  % 
participle  from  the  root  hfi^^io  do/'  and  the  dative  or  accnsatire  signi- 
ficatioa  attributed  to  it  is  altogether  a  forced  one.   The  indedinable 
particle  hfiie  is  often  used  in  Sanskrita  in  lieu  of,  or  to  imply,  some  forms 
of  the  dative ;  but  its  contraction  does  not  yield  ko.  We  must  look  ol^e- 
where,  therofoiv,  for  the  origin  of  this  puzzliiT.;;  ])art:ele,  nor  are  \V'^  at 
all  at  a  loss  on  the  subject.  I^rofossor  Max  Miiller  derives  the  Bengali 
dative  Jce  from  the  Sanskrita  sutHx  ha,  which  is  largely  used  in  morlem 
Sanskritaaa  an  expletive,  and  I  think  we  may  trace  in  it  the  germ  of  the 
Hindvi  ito.  As  a  simple  means  of  rednoing  nouns  of  different  terminations 
to  one  standard,  the  syllable  iisa  is  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  scalds  and  im- 
provisatores  use  it  frequently  to  obviate  the  neceRsity  of  a  multiplicity 
of  declensions.  Now,  if  wc  bear  in  mind  that  in  tlie  (Jatliu,  the  ordinary 
method  of  indicatinix  the  elision  of  a  case-mark  is  by  the  addition  of  u 
as  iu  the  words  jaifu  for  jayam^  kfitu  for  kriiam,  kdlu  for  kdlam,  &c., 
(vide  my  edition  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,)  we  find  the  missing  componenta 
of  k»  which  was  the  architype  of  ko,  and  which  is  still  largely  used  in 
colloquial  Hindvi  for  both  the  dative  and  the  accusative.   We  believe 
the  ka  at  first  took  the  ordinaiy  accusative  affix  m  after  it.  But 
gradually  it  wore  down  to  a  nasal  il  and  the  inflexion  became  ka^.  This 
transition  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ar\  an  languai^os.    In  Greek 
the  Sanskrit  accusative  allix  m  passed  into  n  at  a  very  eai-ly  period,  and 
in  Bengali  it  is  invariably  sounded  as  n.  Now  if  we  apply  the  expletive 
V  to  this  isan  it  becomes  ktnOf  and  in  this  form  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  Uriali,  which  has  preserved  its  simUitude  to  the  Sanskrit  with 
mofe  oare  than  any  other  Indian  dialect.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Dec- 
can  Hindvf,  and  in  the  Braja  Bhish£  The  prolongation  of  the  u  yields 
koH,  and  this  variously  pronounced  forms  in  Northern  India  kon,  kauO, 
ko,  and  the  rest. 

The  dative  of  the  Sanskrit  in  the  first  person  sins^ular  is  r  which 
added  to  ka  makes,  by  the  elision  of  o,  the  Bengali  dative  ke.  it  is 
tme  that  according  to  the  rules  of  Fanini,  the  e  of  the  dative  after 
themes  ending  in  a  should  change  into  oyo,  but  as  corruption  is  the 
molt  of  a  ftuidful  analogy  on  the  part  of  the  illiterate  masses,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  the  umversal  affix  e  should  replace  the  eepedAl  aya. 
In  the  G^thi  the  reverse  of  this  often  occurs  and  the  especial  the 
instrumental  ending  of  themes  in  a,  is  rr«'([uently  used  alter  themes 
^ndi"g  iiL  coiuioiuuitd  instead  of  the  more  icgitioialc  and  giMieral  aiiix 
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d ;  the  examples  being  makaiena  for  mahaU,ya9ena  for  goiMd,  rqj^ 
ior  rdJHd, 

One  foarm  of  the  imtinmenial  m  the  Senskiit  is  ni.  It  is  used 
after  tiiemes  and  f».  and  the  Hindvi  adopts  it  with  bat  a  sUfl^t 
change  in  the  vowel,  the  endings  being  nm,fti,ne  and  neH,  The  sinu- 
Htade  here  is  so  c]ose  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  at  any  length. 

The  Sanskrit  ablative  termination  in  the  !*inguhir  number  of  words 
ending  in  other  than  a  is  as.  This  changes  into  hi  or  hinfo  in  the 
earlier  Prdkptas,  and  to  he  in  the  later,  in  which  the  ablative  is  con- 
founded with  the  genitive.  In  the  Beng&li  the  hitUc  passed  into  haimig 
a  little  hefiwe  the  time  of  Chaita^]raDev%and  sabsequent^  inio  Mlt^ 
the  fonn  in  wlueh  we  now  have  it.  The  A*  of  the  Piikritas,  aooovding 
to  ]>r.  Tnunpp,  merged  into  ss  or  90^  in  the  Hindvl  on  the  ground  of  A 
and  «  being  interchangeable,  but  we  think  the  original  Sansknta  smdt 
the  especial  affix  of  the  pronouns,  oflers  a  more  probable  source  ot  gen 
and  se  than  the  secondary  he.  In  either  case  ilie  origin  of  the  ter* 
mination  is  purely  Sanskritic.  In  the  Braja  Bhash4  the  «s  is  genml^ 
lei^aoed  by  iM,  an  obvious  oomiption  of  the  Sansknta  iat. 

The  gomHivB  affix  in  the  Bengali  and  the  Uriah  is  fonned  by  hard* 
eniiig  the  Sansknta  ^  into  r0.  But  in  aU  the  other  Aiyan  Indian 
dialects,  a  novel  mode  is  adopted  which  is  traceable  only  in  the  old 
Vedic  language.  According  to  Dr.  Trumpp,  "  The  noun,  which  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  genitive  case,  is  chaufjed  into  an  adjective,  by  an 
adjectival  affix,  and  thence  follows  naturally,  that  this  so-called  geoi* 
tive»  which  is  realfy  and  truly  only  an  adjective,  must  agree  in  gender* 
case,  and  nmnber  with  its  governing  noon,  as  every  other  adjaottva 
does.  The  a^jectiTal  affix,  need  thus,  to  make  np  for  a  genitive^  varies 
in  the  diffiarent  dialects  *  *  *  The  HindYf  and  HindnsUn<  have  pie> 
senred  the  original  Sanskrit  adjeotiTal  affix  ^  without  dianging  into 
a  palatal,  viz.,  ;  in  Hindvi  we  meet  with  the  genitivi-  atlix  #T. 
A  further  proof  that  these  genitive  athxes  3^"!,  ^T,  ^T,  eti- ,  are 
really  the  adjectival  affix  7  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  ^  of  the  Pntkfit, 
we  have  in  the  fact,  that  they  all  end  in  0,  a  hng  vowel t  =s  ^  /  aa  aQ 
those  adjectives  do,  which  are  fonned  with  this  affix  (see  my  system 
ef  formation  of  themes  nnder  the  termination  ifi.)" 

The  loettwe  in  the  Sanskrita  is  t  or  whioh  has  been  eaiefkOy 
pceservod  in  the  Bengali,  though  the  ahlattre  fe  prooeeding  from  the 
Sanskxita  ias  is  occaaionally  used  in  a  locatiYc  sense.   The  0  changes 
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into  MM»  after  words  of  the  dais  P^Stm,  ^e}*  and  tliia  MHb  Memi 
to  haTa  been  adopted  aa  a  geneial  termination  for  the  loeatiTe  in  tlia 
Pfli.  In  tho  Pr6kfita  it  mei^ed  into  mmi,  and  in  the  Hindvi  the  mmi 
appear."*  in  the  ditforent  fonns  of  viehy  mai,  mori,  man,  mahi,  &c.  Dr. 
Trurapp  has  overlooked  this  obvious  derivation  in  his  "  Declensional 
Features  of  the  North  Indian  Vemaoolar,*'  in  which  he  says,  "  In 
Hindvi  and  Uindustini  the  looative,  as  a  case,  has  been  quite  lost,  and 
only  aome  veatigea  of  it  remain,  as :  %nr,  or  emphatic  %rinfl} '  uk 
being,'  aad  thus  a  locative  can  be  formed  with  all  participles,  present 
or  past,  which  are  generally  looked  npon  bj  oar  European  gramma* 
rians  as  indeclinable  participles,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  locatives 
as  it  is  most  clearly  borne  out  by  comparing  the  cognate  (lialects."* 
In  some  i'orms  of  the  Uindvi,  the  me  of  tlio  locative  is  replaced  by 
pat  and  rarely  by  paiHf  the  origin  of  which  we  can  trace  only  to  tha 
fianakrita  preposition  t^avw  **  upon"  which  first  changed  to  par  in 
sooh  sentences  as  mip«r  **  on  ma^"  aad  subseqncnfly  to  pai,  tha  nasal 
affix  being  a  eophonio  adjunct  which  in  the  Braja  Bh^hil  ia  laigely 
introduced  often  without  any  obrious  reason.  The  same  was  the  caaa 
in  the  Bengali  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Chaitanya  Charitd* 
fnrata  affords  innumerable  instances  of  its  use  in  words  like  jdgindf 
fchanifiiij/a  for  the  modern  jtiyiya,  khayiyd,  kc. 

The  vocative  in  the  Hindvi  is  identically  the  same  as  in  most  forms 
of  the  Sanskrita,  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  inteijectiona  ke^ 
fis,  mh0  (for  sy»,)  Ac.  A  faw  of  tha  interjections  are  peculiar  to  thtf 
Hindyi,  bat  thay.dSnr  nothing  of  importaaoe  for  comment 

The  jMTMNMf  jproMoima  are  so  obviously  Sanskritic  that  we  need  noA 
swell  this  paper  by  tracing  the  gradual  changes  which  they  have 
undergone  from  the  time  of  the  Prakptius  to  our  own  day.  The 
only  word  which  appears  to  some  to  be  of  doubtful  origin  is  the  third 
person  vah  plural  aa»,  bat  the  dithculty  vanishes  if  the  Sanskrit  amm 
lie  taken  as  its  aichtype. 

Tha  verb  geneially  undergoea  a  greater  variety  of  changes  than  any 
other  class  of  words.  It  is  said  that  in  some  American  languages, 
▼erbal  roota  may  appear  in  no  less  than  six  thousand  different  forms. 
In  Sanskrita,  the  clianges  are  not  so  numerous,  still  they  exceed  three 
hundred.  In  (Ircek  and  Latin  they  are  less,  and  in  modern 
SSoropean  languages  generally  very  few ;  in  English  the  least — ^not 
•  Jdnraal  SL  As.  See.  Vol.  SIX.  p.  m 
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mm  ihaa  as  or  seven  in  alL  Still  compared  to  nouns  of  their 
xeapeeldTe  languages,  the  verbe  aseume  a  mueh  greater  variet j  of 
fonna,  and  therefoxe  their  conjogmtional  affizea  offer  the  moat  leadj 
materials  for  tracing  theurorigin.  This  teat  applied  to  iheHmdfi 

faiLs  entirely  to  detect  in  it  the  smallest  amount  of  a  Scythie  m 
Dravidian  element.    No  doubt  the  niceties  of  the  Sanskrita  conjugap 
tion,thetenchisses,  the  three  voiees,  the  ten  moods  and  tenses,  have  all 
disappeared  in  the  Ilindvi,  as  they  have  more  or  less  in  all  otlier  modern 
vernaculars,  whether  Indian  or  European ;  but  what  is  loft  to  us  is  purely 
Sanskrita  and  not  foreign,  and  we  maj  fairly  conclude  therefore  tliat 
what  has  disappeared  was  likewise  Sanskritic,  and  that  the  whob 
ty«tem  owes  its  origin  to  a  Sanskrito  souree.  The  process  haa  been  tbat 
of  decay  and  reLjenoration,  and  not  of  development  and  e^fiansioD. 
Hiatory  does  not  atlbrd  us  an  instance  of  a  langua^'e  growing  oot  of» 
rude  state,  developing  new  fonns  and  gradually  acquiring  symmetry  sad 
perfection,  such  as  the  lAtin  out  of  the  Spanish  or  the  Italian.    It  is 
the  perfect  that  wean  out  and  readjusts  its  members  when  the  tirst 
trrangement  ceaaes  to  be  e]q«essiYe.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  m  thi 
Hindvi,  as  in  all  other  ▼emaoulars,  the  original  inflectiona  losing  their 
power  and  signifieanee  and  yielding  their  pUuses  to  yerhs  and  partidplc^ 
which  in  tlu-ir  turn  wear  out  and  assume  the  form  of  inflectaoos.  It 
is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  verbs  which  will  most  frequently  adopt 
this  auxiliary  character  are  tfliose  which  indicate  "  to  be,"  "  to  exist," 
f*  to  live,"  "  to  go."    These  in  Sanskrita  are  a*,  iAw,  sthd  and  yow, 
and  they  therefoie  constitute  the  principal  auxiliaries  in  the  oonjngatioa 
of  the  Hindvi. 

The  h1i»  of  the  Sanskrita  becomes  in  the  first  perstHii  singnlsr  of 
the  present  tense  hhwmmi.   In  the  Oithi  the  process  which  oooverti 

Ihu  into  Uiiiva  is  partially  carried  out,  and  the  word  becomes  hhoml  la 
the  rriikfita  the  hhu  changes  to  ho  and  huha  and  those  i'ornis  eontiiiuo 
in  all  the  Aryan  Indian  vernaculars.  Some  think  the  transition  of 
to  Ao  to  be  unnatural  and  therefore  assume  it  to  be  a  non>SansknU 
^Ofd,  but,  besides  the  authority  of  Vararuehi  who  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  wrote  down  in  his  grammar  the  rule*  that  **  in  Prakrit  M« 
should  be  changed  to  Ao,  and  hnkai*  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the 

•  BMfbo  ho  hvS^ion,  Delios  Rculiccn  rrdhrii'uuc,  p.  1.  Band  h  wcro  in|«r 
clumij.  iihlo  even  in  th«>  timoof  tli"  V<  «liis  an  i  in  tliu  .>,-  t  /f,f  5sutraof  AAWaltyam, 
tiitt  Muue  word  is  writtea  at  optiou  both  gribhita  uuU  yi-i/«fta» 
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aae  of  two  thonaand  years  the  ho  id  tliepesttenMsof  iheBrajaBhiahi 
ftppean  in  its  primitive  fonn  of  hha  in  Bhajfe^  Bioj^he,  ifc  The 
conjugated  finnn  of  the  ho  in  tiie  Flrikrita  wm  homi,  and  in  the  Hind- 
▼i  Aim.  In  the  definito  present  this  again  is  intensified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  past  participlo  liotd  before  it. 

The  past  tense  is  formed  by  the  past  i)articiple  Jiotd  with  the  aid  of 
the  Sanskrita  sthd  *'  to  remain"  changed  to  /Aa,  the  penjoual  dia- 
tinotion  being  indicated  by  the  aiteratiim  of  the  terminal  vowel.  The 
perfeet  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  present  participle  with  the  pre* 
aent  tense,  hmi^hoU,  This  duplication  of  the  verb  in  the  perfect  tense 
i»  peculiarly  Aryan.  It  occurs  in  Sanskrita,  Greek,  Latin,  Zend,  Ang^ 
Saxon  and  Ck>thic,  and  is  by  itself  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  the 
Sauskrita  alhliation  of  the  lliiidvi.  In  the  pluperfect  the  thd  again 
occurs  as  an  iuliection,  the  verb  remaining  in  the  form  of  the  present 
participle  hud.  For  the  future  tense  the  auxiliary  is  the  root  gam 
to  go"  in  the  form  of  y4  or  ^  added  to  the  verb  in  the  indicative 
present.  This  paraphrase  is  peculiar  and  not  common  in  any  other 
Sanskritio  yemaeular.  Its  analogue  in  the  English  may  be  traced  in 
aueh  phrases  as  I  am  going  io  do. 

In  the  case  of  other  verbs  ho  becomes  an  auxiliary  for  the  perfect, 
the  other  tenses  being  conjugated  in  the  same  way  9a  Iio  j  it  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  adduce  examples. 

Kor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  the  grammati- 
Ml  forms  of  the  Hindvi.  What  has  been  said  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient 
to  shew  the  strong  affinity  which  it  has  to  the  Sanskrita,  and  the  re2»> 
tion  it  bears  to  the  Friknta  and  the  other  Arjran  vemaculan  of  India. 
There  are,  we  admit,  breaks  in  the  chain  of  our  evidence,  but  they  are 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  the  whole  untrustworthy.  At 
any  rate  it  will  be  seen  that  tlic  llindvi  tis  it  stands,  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  known  language  except  the  Sanskrita,  and 
this  sort  of  negative  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  has 
been  recognized  in  judicature,  and  may  with  every  reason  be  adopted 
in  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  inasmuch,  as  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
Br^mans  in  India  at  the  time  of  their  advent  were  occupied  by  the 

aborigines,  and  the  two  races  freely  coalesced  together,  tlu-ir  vernacu- 
lars must  have,  from  a  very  remote  perioil,  assumed  a  mixed  clianicter. 
^]^t  ttic  y^d&fi  give  us  uo  re^n  to  suppose  t^t  »uy  such  extensivo 
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admixture  did  take  place.  On  tbe  contrary  it  is  certain  that  the  abori- 
gines receded  as  the  tide  of  the  Ajryao  conquerors  llowed  onward  from 
tbe  north-west,  very  mudi  in  the  Mine  way  at  the  fied  Indian  in  North 
America  receded  firom  the  contact  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  and  thej 
could  not  therefore  leave  behind  much  of  their  dialeots  to  leaven  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aggretson.  At  the  Mine  time  m  it  U  impoarible  for  two 
languages  to  come  in  contact  without  exchanging  their  vocables,  go 
we  find  that  Irom  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  vocables  of  the  modern 
Aryan  vernaculars  of  India  are  of  non-Sunskrit  or  Turanian  origio. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause  the  dialects  of  the  aborigines  shew  a  con* 
Aderable  stock  of  Sanskritio  vocables,  varying  of  ooona  in  propotiiem 
to  the  extent  of  interoonne  which  the  different  tribM  who  ipeak  tfaaa 
had  with  the  Br^hmans.  When  the  aborigines  had  reeeded  beyond  tiie 
Krishna,  their  flight  WM  cheeked  by  the  sea,  and  they  had  aoeofdingly 
there  to  make  their  last  stand  against  their  conquerors,  and  it  ia 
bevond  the  Krishna,  therefore,  tliat  we  tiiul  the  descendants  of  those 
aborigines  in  the  largest  number  and  in  lull  possession  of  their  origi- 
Jial  dialects. 

After  having  thns  taken,  what  I  tnist  will  appear,  a  inffioMntly 
^DODsbtent  Tiew  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Hindvi,  I  ahall  now  torn  to  the 
otbierwiM  cfiUed.tho  iXifMiM^^  Mahomedan  writers  inform 

us  that  the  necessity  of  colloquial  interconrse  between  the  Moslem 
invaders  and  the  natives  of  this  country,  produced  a  mixed  dialect  of 
which  the  grammar  \va.>?  purely  Indian,  but  the  vocables  partly  foreign 
and  partly  Indian.  It  was  first  principally  used  by  the  A%han  sol- 
diery  and  therafora  called  the  Urdu  or  the  "eamp  dialect."  Chiefii 
Hid  noblM  next  took  it  np  and  it  now  forma  the  hmgnage  of  neariy 
half  of  the  Mahomedan  popolation  of  the  oooatry,  the  other  half 
speaking  the  ordinary  Hindvf.  This  sort  of  ftwon  of  the  Toeabka  of 
one  language  into  another  is  common  enongh  in  the  history  of  Ian* 
guages.  To  a  small  extent  it  is  takint;  place  in  almost  every  language 
on  earth ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  shew  that  it  has  hap})ened 
to  a  very  large  extent  without  affecting  in  the  least  the  grammatioal 
peenliaritiM  of  the  recipient.  In  Bei^  the  languge  of  tbt  oouti 
OTntwinf  no  leM  than  80  per  cent,  of  Arab»  Persian  and  other  ibnign 
woid%  and  atill  it  ia  aeknowledged  to  be  BengiU.  There  ia  a  daM  of 
books  also  in  Bengili  which  is  said  to  be  written  in  Mahomedan 
Bengali/'  aud  bumc  of  the  Gospels  have  been  traujduted  inW  it.  lu 
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gnumnar  ia  pure  Bengdlf,  but  it  oontttM  no  Im  Vbm  85  par  cent.  o£ 
fiNrogn  voids.  Tbe  F«niaa  in  the  Mine  way,  though  an  lado-Evro-: 
pean  language,  haa  TOoeiTed  a  ]arge  aeeeaiion  of  Seodtio  elsmfliit  iram 
the  Afaba  without  in  the  leait  altering  iti  grammar.  Again  the 
Tnrioi,  thong)i  Turaman  by  birth,  haTe  a  languai^  which  contains, 
almost  iu  equal  proportion,  vocables  of  Semitic  Turanian  and  Aryan 
origin.  Its  ^ammar  neverrhcless  is  purely  Tartaric.  According  to 
certain  missionaries  quoted  by  liervas*  the  Araucans  at  one  time 
vaed  hardly  a  single  word  which  was  not  Spanish,  though  they  pre* 
aerred  both  the  grammar  and  the  syntax  of  their  own  native  speech." 
The  EngKsh,  bowerer,  olfeis  the  most  remailable  instance  of  a  lan« 
guage  boiTowing  its  stock  of  words  from  a  Tsriety  of  foreign  somwea 
without  in  the  least  altering  its  grammar.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
Em^land,  for  three  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  tlie  language 
of  court  and  law,  snd  of  elegance  and  fashion,  was  French,  and  nobody 
was  held  respectable  who  did  not  speak  in  it.  This  led  to  the  access- 
sbn  of  a  large  stodc  of  French  words  into  the  Saxon,  generally  esti* 
ttsted  at  17  or  18  per  oent.  and  to  such  a  change  in  the  cbaiaeter  of 
Hie  language  of  the  metropolis,  tiiat  Chauoer  doubted  that  bis  poetry 
woold  be  intelligible  oat  of  London.  But  its  grammar  was  left  un-' 
touched.  Omitting  all  mention  of  the  other  foreign  elements,  the. 
Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Bengali,  Hindustinl,  Malay  and 
Chinese  words  to  be  met  in  English,  I  may  observe  that  it  has 
been  proved  by  Thommend  that  of  the  total  number  of  43,5GG  words- 
in  Webster's  diotionaiy,  no  less  than  20,858  come  firom  classical  and> 
only  184280  from  Teatonie  sooroes.  And  yet  the  ShigBsb  is  not  a 
elassiesl  but  a  Saxon  language,  and  that  because  English  can  be  writ- 
ten with  words  entirely  Anglo-Saxon,  but  never  by  Latin  or  French 
words  only.  The  Bengali  of  the  Mofussil  courts  in  the  same  way  may 
have  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  words,  but  those  words  by  themselves 
oan  never  vonstruct  an  intelligible  sentence.  Hence  the  great  axiom 
in  the  science  of  langiiage  *'  that  grammar  is  the  most  essential, 
dement^  and  therefore  the  ground  of  classification  in  all  langnagea* 
wbiidi  have  piodaoed  a  definite  grammatical  artieiilation.*'t  Applymg 
this  mle  to  the  Urdu,  we  find  that  in  Hindv(  there  are  sereial  works 
wbfcb  contain  but  a  small  admixture  of  foreign  element.  Insha  Alia 
Khan  wrote  a  tale  in  the  so-called  Urdu,  which  does  not  contain  a 
a  Apud  Max  MOUei^  Sdsnoe  oC  Laagoag^  p.  76k     f  KaKM6Uer»]M.«it 
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single  Persian  or  Arabic  word,*  and  tlio  larj^est  extent  to  which 
Semitic  element  has  been  traced  in  any  Urdu  work  does  not  exceed 
40  or  at  the  outside  50  out  of  every  hundred.f   While  on  the  other 
band  its  xemaining  60  to  60  per  cent,  of  vocablee  are  HindTi,  and  iti 
sfemoinre  and  grammar  are  entirely  so,  and  that  to  such  an  ezteot 
that  it  is  impossible  to  oonstroot  a  single  sentenoe  in  it  vrithont  the 
aid  of  the  Hindvf  grammar.   Pedantie  Manluvis  may  string  together 
endlcsa  sericii  oi"  adjectives  :uul  substantives  and  even  adverbs,  but 
they  can  never  be  put  in  concord  witliout  indenting  on  the  services  of 
Hindvi  verbs,  Hindvi  inflectioos,  Hindvi  ease-marks,  Hindri  pro- 
Bouns  and  Hindvi  prepositions.   Nothing  could  be  more  oondusave 
than  this  ;  the  grammar  of  the  Urdn  is  unmistakeabljr  the  same  as 
thai  of  the  Hindvi,  and  it  must  fc^ow  therefore  that  the  Urdu  is  m 
Hindvf  and  an  Aryan  dialect.  A  variety  no  donbt  it  is,  differing  from 
the  original  in  having  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  element,  but  still 
a  variety  of  tlie  Hindvi,  as  the  Assamese  and  the  Coeh  are  varieties 
of  the  Bengah'.  Englishmen  who  maintain  that  200  per  cent,  of 
Latin  and  Greek  do  not  alter  the  Saxon  origin  of  their  vemaoohur 
will,  I  am  sore,  readily  admit  my  position,  and  if  this  be  admitted 
tiie  question  as  to  the  eharaoter  in  which  it  should  be  written  becomea 
idf-evident.  As  Sanskritie  dialects  the  Hindvf  and  the  Urda  have 
nndonbted  daimB  to  llie  Nagari,  for  tliat  alone  can  supply  the  neces- 
sary symbols  properly  to  indicate  their  system  of  sounds.    The  Persian 
alphabet  has  no  such  syndwls  and  therefore  fails  adequately  to  repre- 
sent the  phonology  of  the  Hindvi,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  cumbrous 
system  of  diacritical  marks.    It  is  besides,  notwithstanding  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  written,  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
leatned  translator  of  Ferishta,  **  the  most  difficult  to  decipher  with 
acennoy,  and  the  most  liable  to  crthogie^cal  enors.  In  writing  it 
the  diacritical  pomts,  by  which  alone  anything  like  certainty  is 
attainable,  are  frequently  omitted  ;  and  in  an  alphabet  where  a  dot 
above  a  letter  is  negative,  and  below  the  same  Utter  is  positive, 
who  shall  venture  to  dodde  in  an  obscure  passai;e  which  is  correct,  or 
how  is  it  possible  that  a  person  unacquiunted  with  the  true  orthogra- 
phy  of  proper  names  can  render  a  faithful  transcript  of  «  carelessly 
written  crigmai  P**t 
It  is  true  thai  owing  to  m  feelmg  of  national  pride  on  the  part 

*  Aato,  vu].  xxJ.  p.  !•       f  Vide  Appendix*       ^  Bri^g'a  FcmiiiUi  p.  si. 
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of  the  ^lahoraedan  rulers  of  India,  and  partly  to  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  on  their  part  of  learning  a  foreign  alphabet^  the  bulk  of  the 
literature  of  the  Urdu  is  now  written  in  the  Perrian  oharaoter,  which 
cannot  now  be  changed,  and  there  are  certain  Arable  and  Persian  letten j 
•noh  as  iS  ^  (  J  ^  which  have  not  their  counterparts  in  the  Nilgarf ; 
but  these  facts  cannot,  I  contend,  invalidate  tlie  right  of  a  langiiaf^e 
to  the  UKO  of  its  own  native  alphabet.  In  importing  foroifrn  words, 
the  rule  has  hitlierto  been  to  assimilate  them  to  the  language  into 
which  they  are  imported,  and  not  to  invent  a  new  alphabet  for  their 
sake  \  the  Greeks  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  their  letters  when  they 
met  with  new  lettere*  tuoh  aa  in  the  language  of  their  neighboun, 
but  represented  them  by  tiieir  nearest  equivalents  in  their  own  slphabet» 
and  the  same  course  should  be,  and  in  fiMst  has  hitherto  been,  adopted 
in  writing  the  Hindvl. 

But  whether  it  be  proper  to  write  the  Hindvi  in  the  Nagarl  or  the 
Persian  characters,  certain  it  is,  on  the  arguments  so  ably  set  forth  by 
Capt.  Lees,  that  the  Roman  alphabet  is  by  no  means  adapttjd  iairly  to 
represent  its  system  of  sounds. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  has  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe,* 
and  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  dispose  it  off  at  the 
lag  end  of  an  article  on  a  different  sulject.  But  as  a  native  who  / 
feels  deeply  interested  in  the  prospect  of  the  yemaeulars  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  observing  that 
the  (juestion  luis  been  liitherto  discussed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
an  European  stand-point.  The  benefits  whic  li  European  scholars,  offi* 
eials  and  missionaries  are  to  derive  by  substituting  the  Boroan  cha* 
rseteiB  in  their  writing  and  printing  of  Indian  dialects,  are  what  have 
been  most  elaborately  discussed,  but  little  consideration  has  been 
shewn  as  to  the  advantage  which  the  natives  are  to  derive  by  accept-  ' 
ing  the  Soman  ss  a  substitute  for  their  national  alphabet.  It  is  firom 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sir  Wflliam  Jones,  Gilchrist,  Wflsou  and  some 
others  whose  namss  an  intimately  assooiated  with  schomoa  of  Romanising,  were 
not  advocates  for  converting  all  native  writing  into  the  Roman  charactor  for 
Datives,  bnt  for  supply' iug  a  uniform  plau  fur  ropresoiiiiug  foroign  worda  ia 
Eoropean  langn^pes  for  tlie  use  of  European  schoIurB.  Dr.  Max  Miiilefs  system 
ii  also  avowedly  intended  for  Eun>iM'aTii.  It  is  called  the  "Missionary  A!j)lia- 
bet,"  and  Christian  Missionaries  in  foreign  parts  are  the  principal  persons  who 
ate  eapeoted  to  benefit  bj  it.  Svcn  Lepsioa  looks  to  Miwionarits  for  Us 
prino^pal  sopportonk 
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tliat  point,  iliercfore,  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  question  here.  I  have 
not  the  least  objeotion  to  tlie  adoptum  of  %  unilionn  ^jstem  for  tlie 
reprodndaon  of  foieigii  wovds  in  Euiopenn  langoagei.  On  the  eoB> 
tnry  I  think,  for  Englishmen  in  India,  each  a  Bjstem  ie  moet  nrgentlT 
needed,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  precision — to  iToid 
the  cliaos  of  capriee" — as  for  tlie  re?earcli»'S  of  philolosfists j  audi 
have  always  advocated  it  to  the  best  of  my  humble  powers. 

Philologicallj  considered,  sounds  are  all  that  are  of  iraportenoe  in  i 
living  ]angaage»  and  therafore  it  ie  perfectlj  immaterial  what  an  tbi 
ehi^ea  of  the  eymhole  which  indicate  ihem ;  and  if  it  can  he  ibfvi 
that  one  set  ofibrs  adrantagee  in  writing  and  printing  as  wcU  m 
in  precision,  over  another,  considerations  of  antiquity  or  national  ^ 
vanity  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement.  But  as  the 
case  stands,  while  the  Komaii  alphabet  is  without  question  highly 
defectiye  both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  range  of  aounds  which 
can  he  ezpreeeed  by  it,  the  Sanakrita  haa  hem  acknowledged  bj 
*  competent  echolan  to  he  the  moat  pei&et  of  all  known  ayBtenf  of 
letters,  and  the  proposition  therefoie  amonnte  to  the  aahetitoftioa^of 
an  avowedly  inferior  in  place  of  a  superior  alphabet.  It  is  tnt 
that  the  Nngari  letters  arc  angidar,  and  in  cursive  writing  must  vield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Roman,  but  facility  in  writing  is  not 
the  only  nor  the  most  important  requirement  of  a  good  alphabet. 
Besides,  the  Boman,  notwithstanding  its  raperiority,  ia  in  this  mgtd 
fkr  from  being  perfects  It  is  utterly  nnaoited  for  the  purpoee  of  l^ 
poH ing  public  speeehee,  and  Tariona  aystema  of  short-hand  writing bi* 
had  to  be  devised  for  thai  work.  For  ordinary  rapid  writing,  suA  • 
taking  down  dt'i)ositi<)ns,  the  Bengali  and  the  Persian  havelK^eu  found 
in  our  Courts  (piite  as  good  for  the  Bengali  and  the  Urdu  languages 
as  the  Roman  for  the  English,  and  the  proposed  change  therefore  is 
imcalled  for,  particalarly  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bomsn 
tera  cannot  be  nied  in  writing  the  oriental  languagea  without  a  mal- 
titade  of  dote  and  dashes  and  accents  and  oommaa,  which  completelf 
neutralise  its  cursiTe  superiority.  In  the  stand<urd  alphabet  of  Lepsioi, 
there  are  no  less  than  ISO  Iclterts,  of  which  the  first  a  appears  under  nine 
disc^uises,  produced  by  dots  and  dashes  and  hooks  and  spurs  above, 
below  and  l>y  the  t^ides.  The  d  in  the  same  way  lias  nine,  e  tbirtosoi  i 
nine  and  i*  twelve  disguises.  To  such  an  extent  has  thia  ftoem^ 
aocentoation  been  earned  with  regard  to  the  other  letien  that  av 
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find  bat  a  few  that  bav6  escaped  its  meiamoiphoeiiig  influence,  and  no 
len  than  165*  letters  heaTily  loaded  with  ezeresoences.  Sereral  of 
those  letters  are  Greek  and  others  oblique  and  horiaontal  lines  with 
diacritical  marks  which  had  never  before  been  made  to  do  duty  for 

letters,  except  iii  some  systems  of  stenography.  These  are  surely  not 
recommendations  by  way  either  of  simplicity  or  precision,  the  two  most 
important  requirements  of  a  good  alphabet,  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
use  of  the  standard  alphabet  has  proved  so  troublesome  in  the  Cape 
CoUmj.t  The  Bomanhas  only  two  diacritical  marks,  the  dot  on  the  s 
and  the  score  on  the  #,  and  botii  these  are  unmanageable  in  rapid  writ- 
ing ;  to  multiply  them  a  hundred-fold,  and  still  to  expect  that  the 
alphabet  would  remain  simple  and  easy  of  writing,  is  to  expect  what 
experience  haf>  ahcady  proved  to  be,  an  impossibility.  Mr.  J.  Qt, 
Thompson  of  Madras  once  suggCfited  "  An  unpointed  Phonetic  alpha- 
bet based  upon  Lepsius'  Standard  alphabet,  but  easier  to  read  and 
write ;  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  ;  cheaper  to  cast,  compose,  correct 
and  distribute,  and  leas  liable  to  accident  \  but  unfortunately  for  his 
echeme,  his  letters  were  distorted  and  disproportioned,  and  so  meta- 
morphosed by  hooks  and  loops  and  spurs  that  they  oould  not  at  all  be 
recognised  as  Roman.  Other  systems  there  are,  but  none  free  from 
diacritical  marks,  nor  of  so  uniform  a  character  as  to  be  generally 
understood  all  over  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the  Roman 
alphabet  becomes  familiar  to  the  Indians,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
retain  the  use  of  the  points,  and  by  their  omission,  writing  will  bo 
fiee  and  easy.  But  the  proposition  amounts  to  writing  a  language 
without  Towels,  and  the  mischief  of  such  a  course  in  writing  gener- 
ally, and  in  mofussil  legal  proceedings  particularly,  must  be  frightful 
to  contemplate4  The  experiment  has  been  tried  alresdy  and  found  to 
break  down  completely.   The  MfiM  Hindvi  is  written  in  characters 

•  It  is  necessary  to  no{f»  tliat  thoso  aro  all  distinct  simple  letters  and  not 
compound  oonsonauU  and  vowel  marks  of  the  Sanskritic  alpUabeU,  with  which 
BomeRomamse™  wiah  to  oonlbnnd  them.  The  Sanskrita  is  a  qrUabio  alphabet, 
and  thtTC-n.rc  every  li-ttor  or  conibinntioTi  of  lott.-r'?  roprf>sonta  a  compl.'to  syl- 
hxh\o  witli  its  necesaary  vowel,  whoreaa  the  Koman,  being  a  Utcral  alphabet,  haa 
to  put  ill  a  separate  letter  for  every  sonnd  both  oonaonaatal  and  Tooauo  that 
ooram  hi  a  ayllable,  and  most  of  tbcm  when  need  for  oriental  laogoages  hare  to 

fVOeiv*-  tlipir  special  dincntical  iirnrka  above  and  below.^  ^  - 

f  Professor  Max  MUlior  dccliuoa  to  give  in  his  adhesion  toLepeiur  syfltan, 
t  It  hae  been  said  that  einoe  the  Peraiaa,  a  diacritical  alphabet,  haa  been  so 
long  in  use,  the  Roman  i«  not  likely  to  prove  more  troubb»8ome.    But  the  object 
c.f  the  j.roposed  change  should  bo  U>  give  us  a  good  alphabet  instead  of  »  bud 
one,  and  not  to  subatitute  a  defective  one  l»f  another  eqoiilly  bed. 
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doMly  allied  to  the  ordioaiy  NIgaH,  bat  without  mdtritftt  Towel  nuurka, 
and  in  thia  itate  it  ia  perfeetl j  unintelligible  to  all  eioept  tiie  ioitiatod. 
Iti  nae  ia  therefore  confined  excluaiTelj  to  drafta  and  cheques,  and 
eren  there,  for  thes^e  of  precision,  the  sums  have  to  be  written  with 

such  circumlocution  as  "  rupees  twenty,  the  double  of  which  is  forty 
and  quadruple,  eighty,  and  the  half  of  which  ia  ten  and  quarter,  fiv^e." 
It  is  Baid  that  once  a  gomoMtd  wrote  in  it  firom  Agra  to  hia  inaat«r*s 
fiunily  at  Muttra,  atatbg  that  hia  maater  waa  gone  to  Ajmere  and  the 
big  ledger  waa  wanted.   The  worda  uaed  were 

SUm  Ajmir  gaye  hadi  hahi  hheja  dijit/e. 

Without  vowel  marks  and  written  continuously  without  breaka  in 
the  native  fashion,  the  words  were  read — 

B&bu  aj  mar  gay  a  ba4i  bahu  Bheja  dijiye. 

^  Maater  ia  dead,  aend  hia  wife,'*  apparently  eithw  to  perform  n  anttecb 
or  attend  the  funeral  obaeqniea.  The  atoiy  may  be  lalae^  bat  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  miatake  it  ia  intended  to  ridicule^  will  multiply  mjuny 
Ibid,  if  Indian  languages  be  written  in  the  Roman  charaetera  witiioat 

diacritical  marks. 

One  great  argument  in  favour  of  introducing  the  Koman  characters 
in  India,  is  the  uniformity  of  Bounds  which  will  be  aecored  to  the 
whole  country.  But  the  argument  ia  baaed  on  a  fallacy.  Sounda  are 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  our  vocal  chorda,  and  aa  thoao  diorda 
muat  change  in  their  tenaion,  elaatiaty  and  power,  with  every  change 
of  climate,  human  organs  of  speech  cannot  produce  the  same  sounds 
with  equal  facility  everywhere.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Koman  chan-ct^^rs 
have  no  uniformity  in  Europe.  Tln'v  diller  in  almost  every  dif- 
ferent country.  The  alphabet  of  England  is  not  the  alphahet  of 
France,  nor  ia  the  alphabet  of  France  that  of  Qermany,  Sweden  or 
Buasia.  In  each  of  those  oountiiea,  the  aame  letters  are  veiy  differ- 
ently pronounced,  and  the  difference  ia  greatly  increased  when  they 
coalesce  into  words.  Further,  they  do  not  retain  the  aame  sounda  in 
all  positions.  Their  natures  and  pov  ers  vary,  and  they  become  hard 
or  soft,  long  or  short,  sounding  or  mute,  with  reference  to  the  natures 
of  their  neighbours,  and  hence  a  constant  source  of  dilhcuity  presents 
itself  in  their  use.  Ttiis  is  well  illustrated  in  the  pronunciation  d 
^  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  The  two  racea  use  the  aame  alpha- 
bet borrowed  from  one  oonmion  source,  and  yet  such  ia  the  forae  of 
gemu9  loei  on  aounds;  that  Englishmen  find  the  greatest  difficultpy  in 
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pvonoaneiiig  Freneli  words  oorrecUj,  and  the  FranchmMi  is  rate  wbo  « 
can  speak  English  like  an  Engliahman.  It  is  to  obviate  this  diiBcnlij 
and  secure  nniformitj  in  spelling  and  reading,  that  the  "  Phonetie 

System"  has  been  originated  in  England,  and  Ellis,  Pitman  and  otlicrs 
are  trying  to  pnjxTsede  the  Roman  characters  altogether.  This  prob- 
lem of  phonetic  reform  involves  questions  of  mathematiGS,  pbysiologjy 
and  acoustics,  besides  those  of  convenience,  easy  writing,  and  ecconomy 
of  printing,  which  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss.  The  system  that  will 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  tbe  dilRnent  laoguages  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  remains  yet  to  be  devised,  and  until  that  is  done  it  would 
be  too  hasty  to  take  up  the  proposition  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
dialects.  The  advocates  of  the  phonetic  system,  who  are  making  such 
rapid  strides  inEngland,will,  ere  long,  do  away  with  thepresent  arbitrary 
and  puzzling  English  orthography,  and  then  will  be  the  proper  time  to 
think  of  romanizing  tlio  Indian  vernaculars.  At  present  the  want  of 
uniformity  of  the  Komau  characters  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
has  led  to  many  dissimilar  and  often  contradictory  systems  of  roman^^ 
ising ;  and  since  every  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  defective,  their 
introduction  in  vernacular  writing  in  India,  where  we  lukve  to  deal  with 
several  distinct  nationalities  lumng  many  peculiar  sounds  of  their  owut 
cannot  but  prove  most  troublesome  and  vexatious.  These  sound,  even 
when  stereotyped  by  a  number  of  diacritical  marks,  will  still  remain 
peculiar,  and  bo  quite  as  unintelligible  as  foreign  letters  to  an  ordinary 
European  scholar.  No  language  unatleeted  by  physical  causL-s  can 
borrow  sounds.  Centuries  of  tbe  Gorman  conquest  failed  to  force  French 
sounds  into  English  organs  of  speech,*  apd  it  is  impossible  therefore 
to  suppose  that  the  European  languages  will  ever  receive  foreign 
sounds  for  the  sake  of  %  few  diaeritical  marks :  and  if  they  will  not, 
where  is  then  the  uniformity  for  which  we  are  to  sacrifice  all  the  Indian 
dialects  P  If  the  fiuniliar  English    the  emblem  at  different  times  of  s 

*  Porhnps  the  real  canse  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  English  alphabet  is 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  Boman  letters  by  the  Saxons  for  a  Teutonic  language, 
tbA  loiinds  of  which  they  could  not  represent  without  assuming  othor  than 
the  sounfls  which  had  boon  originally  assignod  to  them.  ITonco  it  is 
that  the  Latin  duutala  t  and  d  have  become  oorubrals  in  EuglUh,  the 
Istter  baring  no  i  andd  soand  at  all.  Translating  from  the  Bnglisfa,  a  great 
nnnibor  of  lbrei)»n  names  aro,  in  t!ie  vernncnlars,  written  with  riMvhral  f  and 
d  when  tbey  should  be  represented  by  dentals.  A  ridicolous  instance  of 
this  occars  m  a  Bsngtif  novel  where  an  aping  Young  Bengal  is  made  to  esll  Ids 
lather  cttM\«t  instead  of  c«|%l«m  fV. 
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and  is  to  read  as  ch^  and  our  eh  to  become  something  Teiy  diffieient^ 
it  would  be  a  delusion  to  talk  of  unifonnify  and  nniyenalify.  Admit- 
ting fiir  theaake  of  axgament^that  forogn  aoonda  ean  be  natonUaed  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  fiuniliarise  them  to  Eniopeana,  it  would  be  neoeaaarj 
first  to  remore  the  ordinary  Boman  alphabet  from  European  Primers, 
and  supply  its  })lace  by  a  standard  one,  be  it  of  Lepsius,  Max  Miiller  or 
some  otlier  ;  and  when  it  becomes  universal  in  Europe,  then  to  a]>ply  it 
in  writing  the  Indian  dialects,  so  as  to  render  the  latter  easily  readable 
hj  weaej  body,  and  the  alphabet  identically  the  same  everywhere.  But 
as  no  European  nation  will  learn  189  eharactem  instead  of  28,  and 
that  nmply  for  the  possible  need  of  leanung  a  fbrngn  language,  the 
plan  eannot  but  appear  quixotio  in  the  extreme.  Beades,  some  of  the 
sounds  of  native  languages  are  so  peculiar,  that  to  know  them  cor- 
rectly, the  language  in  which  they  occur  must  be  learnt,  and  he  who 
has  the  leisure  and  inclination  to  learn  a  foreign  language  will 
never  find  its  alphabet  a  stumbling  block.  If  he  cannot  learn  the 
alphabet,  he  is  never  likely  to  learn  the  language.  There  is  no  system 
of  alphabet  on  earth  which  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  couple  of  hours^ 
and  which  would  not  become  perfectly  familiar  in  a  month ;  but  there 
is  not  a  language  that  I  know  of,  which  the  greatest  linguist  could 
acquire  with  sufficient  aceuracy  for  purposes  of  ordinary  oonfenation, 
in  six  months. 

Much  stress  was  laid  at  the  last  meeting  upon  the  natives  of  the 
Peninsula  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  nuni])er  of  alphal>eta, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  on  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  them  by  having  a  common  alphabet.  But  I  feel 
certain  that  the  evil  pointed  out  would  not  yiehi  to  the  remedy 
proposed.  We  find  that  while  in  Northern  India,  the  Hindus  with 
Hiehr  NIgaH  and  the  Mahomedans  with  tiieur  Persuuiy  meet  with  no 
difficulty  in  carrybg  on  &miliar  intercourse,  the  Englishman  with  his 
Roman  character  common  to  all  Europe  must  starve  in  a  provincial 
hotel  across  the  channel,  if  he  knew  not  that  Inead  in  French  was  pain. 
What  is  wanted  therefore  is  a  common  languac^e,  and  not  a  common 
alphabet.  The  latter  even  when  attained ,  can»  at  best,  but  gratily  ft 
fimcy — ^that  of  ideal  uniformity,  while  the  former  would  be  a  positiTe 
good,  and  come  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  all  who  attain  it» 

No  discusnon  on  the  value  of  an  alphabet  in  ilie  present  day  can 
be  complete  without  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  printing.   I  wish 
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therefore  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  though  1  claim  no  espeeial 
knowledge  of  that  art.  It  haa  been  lepeatedly  aaid  that  thie  Komaa 
letters  occapy  leee  apace,,  and  are  more  easflj  oompoaed,  mora  lasting, 
kaa  lialile  to  Ineakage,  and  conaeqoenily  more  eoonomieal  than  any 
oilier  known  daaa  of  letten,  and  if  tiieae  could  be  proved  to  be  fSMsts, 
»  atrong  aignment  no  doubt  woold  be  made  In  ita  favour.  But  I  am 
afiraid  the  adyocatea  of  the  Roman  alphabet  have  come  to  their  con- 
clusion, without  making  sufficient  enquiry.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  respectable  printers,  and  I  know  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  cost  of  composing  in  Sanskrita  and  Bengali  types  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  setting  op  Boman  letters ;  and  that  the  lasting  quality  of  the 
former  compared  to  that  of  the  latter,  iaaa  2  to  1.  The  Bev.  0.  B.  Lewis 
of  the  Bi^tiat  IfiadonFkesa,  aasoreame  that  the  English  type  aooneat 
shows  signs  of  wearing  out.  This  arises  from  the  more  delieate  outline 
of  a  nicely  cut  Boman  and  Italic  ^pe — and  especially  from  the 
serifie  of  the  letters  t.  e.  the  fine  line  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  of  b  p  u  s. 
"When  this  line  is  worn  off,  the  lionian  letter,  even  if  otherwise  good,  lias 
a  very  ancient  decayed  look."  As  regards  breakage,  the  Koraan  type  has 
great  advantage  over  the  Ndgari,  but  this  advantage  is  entirely  negatived 
by  its  wearing  out  much  faster  than  the  latter.  On  the  whole  therefore 
the  balanoeof  advantage  is  in  &?our  of  the  oriental  type  and  against  the 
Boman.  Nor  is  this  compensated  by  any  saYing  of  space  through  the 
slimness  of  the  Boman  letters.  I  have  a  volume  by  me,  containing  a 
prayer  by  the  Armenian  patriarch  Saint  Nersetis  Clajensis,  translated 
into  thirty-three  different  hmguages,  and  also  separate  pamphlets  con- 
taining translations  of  the  same  into  Sanskrita,  Bengali  and  Burmese. 
The  translations  in  German,  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  SyriaC| 
Cbaldee,  Ethiopie,  Malayan,  Burmese  and  Cliinese  are  given  in  laige 
type:  the  rest  in  itjige  wy  nearly  alike.  These  hooks  therefoie 
oflSsr  Tslnable  data*  for  aacertalning  the  extent  of  space  which  a  given 
quantity  of  matter  takes  vsf  in  difforent  type,  and  on  examining 
themy  I  find  that  the  Boman  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  Sanskrits^ 

*  Tho  following  list  ahewB  the  iramber  of  pages  which  the  prajor  takes  iq» 

in  tho  different  lanfjnan^og,  Armoniim  13  pages,  Greek  12,  Latin  13,  Ttalinn 
15,  French  13,  Spaaisii  l  i,  Laaitaumu  16,  German  15,  Dutch  li,  S>YU(lidh  1\ 
Danish  18,  loeUmdio  18,  ChreenlancUo  14,  English  14,  Hibernian  14,  Celtic  18, 
WaJlachinn  11,  T?u?isinn  14,  Polish  1.',  Illyrian  13,  Servian  13,  Hungarian  14, 
Iberiac  22,  Torkiah  13,  Persian  16,  Arabic  15,  Hebrew  14,  Syriao  17,  Cbalde^ 
81,  Cbineso  25,  ^fchiopic  28«  Malayan  20,  Malayalim  21,  BaimMe  18,  Sanakrita 
12^Beagittl8. 
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Bengali  and  Burmese,  and  that  if  the  Semitic  letters  be  reduced  to 
the  same  fiU3e,  aa  tliat  of  tlio  Loncf  Primer  or  the  Bour«j^eois,  tliey 
would  far  surpass  the  liomaa  ia  compactness.  No  doubt  the  natives 
of  this  ooontry,  aocustomed  to  manuscripts  for  agw,  are  fond  of  large 
typef,  M  were  the  natiTes  of  Europe  two  or  three  oenturks  ego ;  bat 
already  the  people  of  Bengal  have  taken  to  Bouigeoia  and  Brener 
in  Bengilf,  and  the  same  will  soon  fellow  in  the  N^lgaii  and  the  Ftew 
•ian.  It  n  poesiUe  tiiat  Bengali  tjpes,  as  generally  used,  with  tiie 
vowel  marks  ca.st  in  separate  pieces  and  the  lines  leaded  out,  take, 
face  for  face,  a  little  more  space  tlian  the  Roman,  but  while  this  dis- 
advantage may  be  easily  obviated  by  mechanical  means,  the  sii})eriority 
of  the  Roman  on  this  account  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  aib  ail  make 
ve^  for  the  defeota  which  have  been  set  forth  above. 

Aa  s  qpieation  policy  it  would  not  be  proper  ibr  our  preaent 
Oovenunent — the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  that  India  ever  had — to 
finee  the  introduotioa  of  the  Boman  oharaoter  into  our  sehoola  and 
courts.  One  great  oauie  of  complaint  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Schleswig- 
llolstein  and  Austrian  Italy  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors 
to  force  their  languages  on  the  subject  races,  by  introducing  them  into 
^  the  courts  of  those  countriesi  and  a  similar  course  in  India,  even  if 
•  confined  to  the  alpliabet  alone,  will,  I  apprehend,  prove  a  like  source  of 
discontent.  The  Hindus  legavd  their  alphabet  to  be  of  divine  origin 
,  (Deva  N^gaii)  and  a  gift  from  the  Godhead.  With  it  ia  aaaociated 
iheir  religion,  their  liteiature,  and  their  ancient  glory.  To  touch  it  ia 
to  meddle  with  their  religion,  their  past  greatness  and  their  cherished 
recollections.  In  the  case  of  Austria,  Russia  tuid  Denmark  there  ia 
some  advantage  in  prospect.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  Government  and 
a  source  of  power  to  use  its  own  mother-tongue  in  the  courts  estab- 
lished by  it,  though  the  main  object  of  dispensation  of  even-handed 
justice  may  not  thereby  be  fully  attained.  The  people  of  India  could 
nndentand  the  object  of  introducing  the  Kngliah  language  into  our 
courts,  though  they  would  feel  the  ii^uatice  of  aacrifieing  the 
interest  of  the  millicn  for  the  convenience  of  a  lew  oiBoials.  But 
they  cannot  but  think  it  a  gratuitous  and  vexatious  interference 
with  their  language,  to  force  upon  them  an  alphabet  which  is  avow- 
edly unfit  to  represent  its  system  of  plionology,  and  that  merely  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea.  Give  them  what  is  good  for  them,  and  they  will 
receive  it  with  thankfulness.   Offer  them  the  English  language  and 
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they  will  learn  it  with  aU  ibeir  might  and  main,  for  thej  know  it 
€nablai  them  to  hftve  inteiooune  with  their  goTeraon,  and  opens  the 
way  to  wealth  and  power  \  bat  th^  cannot  peroei^e  that  changing 
their  own  andent  and  superior  alphabet  for  a  defective  one^  can  do 
them  any  good,  and  they  will  have  none  of  it.  The  interference  of 
Oovemment  in  such  a  case  cannot  but  prove  mischievous,  for  were 
the  Government  even  to  confine  its  patroiui^^o  of  the  Latin  character 
to  printing  vernacular  books  in  it  and  giving  tliera  a  wide  circulation, 
it  would  still  displease  its  subjects,  for,  pretematuraily  suspicious  as 
tiiey  are,  they  cannot  but  look  upon  such  a  measure  as  an  act  of  an- 
tagonism againft  thdr  ancient  Hteratmre,  while  it  will  divert  to  a  useless 
channel  a  portion  of  the  limited  resousces  of  the  education  department. 
The  Germans  are  more  highly  dviliied  and  more  intelligent  than  any 
modem  Asiatic  race,  and  yet  they  ha?e,  up  to  this  time,  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  experience  of  centuries,  ftiled  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
the  slim  Roman  to  the  cumbrous  German  type.  The  Hindus  cannot 
but  prove  infinitely  more  obtuse.  It  hovS  been  said  that  a  patriotic 
fteling  for  their  ancient  characters  prevents  the  German  from  adopt- 
ing the  Roman  letters.  If  so,  (and  most  probably  it  is  so,)  how  much 
stroiiger  must  that  feeling  be  in  the  Hindus  in  favour  of  the  alphabet 
in  which  is  preserved  their  aainent  and  much  revered  Yedas,  and 
which  is  the  repositoiy  of  aU  their  correspondence,  accounts  and  title- 
deeds.  Teach  the  Roman  character  in  our  vernacular  village  echools, 
and  you  will  teach  what  the  pupils  will  be  most  anxious  to  unlearn,  for 
it  cannot  help  tliem  at  all  in  the  atfairs  of  thoir  lives  for  centuries 
to  come,  nor  keep  tliem  au  courant  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
For  my  part  I  believe,  with  Sir  Erakiue  Perry,  that  "  were  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  insist,  even  under  penality  of  death,  upon  the  uae 
of  the  Roman  ehatacter,  it  could  not  convert  our  banias'  aooonnts  to 
round  German  text." 

Grand  no  doubt  is  the  idea  of  a  nniveml  alphabet  and  grander 
still  is  that  of  a  universal  language,  but  the  curse  of  Babel  is  still 
upon  us,  aud  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  practicable. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  take  this  oppwtunity  to  exprees  my  entire  concorraice  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Oapt.  Lees,  on  the  reading  of  my  paper  in 
August  last,  as  to  the  number  of  non-Hindvi  or  foreign  words  trace- 

8  v 
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able  in  the  Urdu.  My  estimate  of  40  to  50  out  of  every  hundred  waf 
founded  upon  the  ofdinary  run  of  Urdu  book*,  and  is  not  i^pUcaUi 
to  the  style  of  lome  of  the  worka  patroniaed  by  the  kte  effete  eoorti 
of  Delhi  ud  Loeknoir.  The  peroeotage  of  fofeign  words  in  thoN 
boohi,  is,  I  readily  admit,  mooh  higher.  Bat  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Sarur  e  SmlUm,  ths 
book  to  which  Capt.  Lees  particularly  drew  my  attention,  that  it 
is  not  so  excessively  great  as  to  affect  much  my  general  conclusicHL 
I  add  an  extract  from  the  JBMdneh  jijdeb  which  also  belongs  to 
the  highly  Psniaiused  class  of  writings  of  the  Sarir  0  SmUim, 
end  the  rslittTe  pioportion  of  Hindvf  and  foreign  elements  in  it 
appears  toheas62to88;  in  the  first  named  hook  it  is  57  to  88^ 
I.  e.  60  and  64  per  cent,  respectively.  My  quotations  are,  I  must  ae- 
knowleclp-e,  taken  at  random,  and  there  are  passages  in  both  the 
works  which  are  much  more  J?eniianised»  while  there  are  others  which 
are  less  so  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  may  be,  I  believe^  taken  as 
foir  average  specimens,  as  the  foots  they  yield  corre^ond  very  ehissly 
with  the  resnlts  of  my  ennmeratioiL  and  olassHlfiatimi  of  the  words 
of  several  pages  of  each  of  the  two  works.  To  he  exact,  it  wrndd  be 
necessary  to  count  and  thussify  all  the  words  that  occur  in  them, 
and  even  then  no  satis  factory  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  owing  a» 
jnuch  to  my  own  limited  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages  as 
to  the  doubtful  origin  of  many  of  the  words.  It  is  even  likely 
that  my  division  of  the  Hindvi  and  forrign  words  in  the  short 
eitraots  given  helow  will  he  questioned,  hat  that  will  not,  I  heKeve^ 
■Her  my  position,  for  I  do  not  depend  so  much  npon  the  rdative 
proportion  of  tlic  two  elements  of  tho  Urdu,  as  upon  its  structure  and 
grammar,  which  I  contend  is  purely  Hindvi.  The  verbs  A<ii,  th4, 
hun,  ffet/d,  dekhe,  mnke^  Sfc,  in  the  extracts  are  all  without  exception 
Hindvi;  the  case  affixes  ke^  kd,  ki^  §on,  men,  fe,,  are  likewise Hiadv^ 
and  so  are  the  pionoans  and  prepositions,  spue,  no^  as,  kid,  ^e. 
Take  away  those  case-affixes,  verbs  and  prcporitioDS,  and  the  eenteiices 
will  cmmble  down  and  cease  to  he  sentences.  It  would  not  be  ele* 
gant  to  say  in  Knglish  "  the  bouleversing  of  the  escritoire  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  boudoir  of  the  Mademoiselle  but  similar 
sentences  are  not  rare  in  first  class  periodicals  and  novels,  and 
they  affind  a  foir  example  of  what  the  Urdu  is.  Their  constnwiisn 
and  grammar  are  Snglish,  and  though  we  may  call  them  QmOh 
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ciied  we  eannofc  wkj  they  are  Frenoh.     No  Frenchmaa  would 
for  *  moment  teoogniie  them  as  meh.   Englisb  xbetoriciane, 
doubt  end  vety  justlj,  eondemn  them,  hut  still  they  admit  them 
to  be  English  and  quote  them  as  specimens  of  BngUsh.  Following 

them,  we  may  call  the  ITrda,  Persianised  Hindvf,  but  still  Hindvf  and 
not  Persian.  In  the  four  Mahomedan  Bengali  books,  from  which 
extracts  are  given  below,  the  num]>er  of  foreign  words  appear  to  be 
quite  as  large  as  in  the  ordinary  run  of  Urdu  books,  and  yet  those 
books  are  described  by  th^  authors  to  be  Bengilf,  and  translated 
from  the  Persiao  and  Urdu  ezpiessly  for  the  people  of  Bengal  Vir- 
tnally  their  language  is  as  much  the  Urdu  of  bengal,  or  Bengali 
Urdu^aa  the  TTrdu  if  the  HindvC  Uidn,  or  the  UMu  of  the  Nortl^- 
West.  If  they  be  taken  for  distinct  languages,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  anglici^d  Hindvi  in  which  Englishmen  in  India  say. 
El  E2  HI  Ed  E4  H2 
**  bearer  couchka  sdtnne  Almdrime  pantaloon  rakkho" 

a  new  language.  In  it  we  find  no  less  than  four  European  and  only 
two  Hindvi  words.  Similarly  the  Bengali  of  oui*  courts,  which  contains 
twenty  per  cent,  of  English  words,  would  have  a  fair  claim  to  a 
distinct  rank.  The  language  of  Young  Bengal  again  is  a  patchwork 
of  English  nouns  and  Bengali  verbs,  and  yet  nobody  has  thought  of 
caning  it  a  distinet  language.  And  if  they  are  not  distinet  languages, 
but  eorraptions  and  dialeetie  Tarieties  of  one  koguaget  the  Uxd^i  can 
hold  no  higher  position. 

The  colloquial  Urdu  of  the  masses  contains  a  smaller  admixture 
of  foreign  words  than  tlie  written  Urdu,  an<l  Capt.  Lt?es  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  distinct  dialect  independent  of  the  Urdu  of  our  books  ; 
to  it  he  applies  the  term  Hindustani.  But  the  principle  of  this  sub- 
division is  open  to  grave  objeotion.  Pressed  to  its  legitimate  end,  it 
would  justify  oar  dividing  every  living  language  into  not  only  two 
distinot  dialqets,  the  written  and  the  colloquial,  but  to  as  many  dia- 
leets  as  there  are  orders  and  ranks  of  people. 

Egtraetfram  tie  Surur  SultM,  p.  IL 
F5     14  H4       H8      HS    El      F8        F8  Fl 

ix>     y^y        ^^^^  tj^^j^ 

H13H12H11H10H9       F7     H8F6       HI       H6  HS 

*^  ^  u  ^Li  yo^j  ^  ^\  i^Ui 
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F12    H18   H17     Fll     H  16    F  10      H  15      H  14     F9  F8 
ft)^^  ji^  y  Ljb  l^^^b    4j4^;^  •^^Ll)  ^ 

F  16       H  23       U  22        II  21    F  15       Fit     '  F  13     H  20   H  19 

F2aFai"H87H26F20     F19      F18     H25    H24  F17 

F2S      H86      H85  H84     H  33      H89.H81  HtOHS»HIS 

H45     H44    H48    H42    H41    F25    H40H39F2in38  H37 

HBO  F96    H40      H48        H47  H46 

F  29    F  28       H  51 

HM    F86    H58      F84      F88      F  32     H58     F81  FM 

W      F  88         F  37      H  56     H  55        F  30 

Estraetfrom  ike  JSUhuik  Jjdeb,  p.  7. 
F6      F6H6H6     n4F4     H8   H8     F8   HI   Ft  Ft 

•>  *^/«^ ^  •     j^"^  j\r  J  aJi^yUe*- 

H  17  F  9  H  16  H  15  F  8  H  U  H  13  H  12  F  7^H  11  H  10  H  9  H8  H  7 
F18HS8  H81       F18        FU         H  20  H 19    H 18     H 18 

F  15     H  80     H  29  F  14    H  28  n  27  H  26     H  26  H  24  H  31 

H88F19H87H89  F18  F 17  H  85  H  8i  H88  F  16  H  88  H  88  H8I 

H41F26     H40      F25F24F23      F22     F21      H39  FdO 

H47    F81  F80  H46  F89  H44  H48    FS8  H47  FIT 
%4J»t^  d}i  J«>      cr^  4/-^ 

*  Peraian  Qaoiation  from  Ferdaai. 
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H64H88V84  HttHSlFSS  H50      H49H48F88  FSS 

H  56  H55 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  IhlUn&meh  (p.  1.)  The  total 
number  of  words  in  it  is  68,  of  which  85  are  Bengilf  and  28  foreign. 
Its  grammar  is  pure  Bengili. 

Fl  F2         F3B1B2     F4     B3B4F5  B5B6 

•f«mc«  OTcarjn,     ^ft      ^ren,  c*r  sircar   «     \  %it  i 

F6      F7      B7      V8        F9      B8  B9B10BU     B 18 

B  13  B  14    F  10      B  15        B  16    B  17   B  18    B  19       B  20    B  21 

c^fTPfft,  vfl^?x«i  TTsfr^n  ?pf?.  c^rR  ^ii^  ^r^^r?r  ^c?r  • 

F  11        F  12       B  22    B  23     B2t     B  25      F  13     Fit    B  26    B  27 

^njft  ^finr      cf^sn       •ncir,  cm«?r  ^iqr  i 

F1SF16BSBF18F17      F18  F19B29B80F80 

F  21  F  23  B  31  B  32    B  33  B  31     B  35        F  23 

The  following  is  from  the  Kidmatndrneh  (p.  2).  The  number  of 
Bengtil  words  in  it  is  86,  that  of  foreign  16. 

Bl      B2    Fl    B3       F8  B4       F8    F4   B6  F5 

B6       F6     B7  B8  B9  BIO      BU     B18  B 18  B  U 
■  irtWW  «4M        C*^       wAl  CW<  IROT 

B  15        F7        F8    B16    B17B18  F9       B  19  B  20  B  21 

B22      FIO       B88B24     Fll      F12      B25  B26B27 
B88  F18  FU      B89      F16    BSO  B81      B38        B88  B84 

B  35     B  36        F  16 
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Tbe  CfhMnkitMkf  p.  2,  which  hat  ui  admutm  of  16  foreign  in 
ereiy  40  Bengali  words,  prochdms  iMf  to  be  oniient  BtngAH,  tnowlaied 

into  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  the  Bengalf  public. 

KAzi  Safl-uddin,  in  his  preface  to  the  £iUu  ul  ambid,  saja 

c^s  ^rci:,  -^vz^        ^Tif*ii  lyr^rr^  ^irwi        ^lEi  ^r?r^ 

"It  contains  accounts  of  prophets  and  messcngem  according  to 
the  holy  Koran  and  the  Hadith,  and  now  I,  having  got  it  trans- 
hited  into  Bengali,  print  it  at  a  groat  coat.*' 

The  language  of  the  translator,  Besa-nUah,  will  be  illostrated  bj 
the  following  extraot,  hi  whieh  we  have  17  foreign  for  erery  24  Ben^ 
gall  words. 

Bl        Fl      62      B3      Vt  F8       F4     B4  B6 

F6       F6       F7      F8     F9         F 10         F 11       B6  B7 

B8      F  12        F  13       F  14      B9     B  10    B  11      B  12       F  15    B  13 
B 14  B 16  B  16      B  17     F  16    B  18  B  19     B  SO        B  81    B  88 

F  17     B  'S,i       B  24 


EMENDATIONS. 

P.  498,  linr  4.    For  "  i,  u  and  ri"  read  "  i,  n  and  nenter  nonna  in  n." 
P.  498  line  7.   For  "  singular  anmber  of  words  endiqg  in  othor  tbaa  a  is 
rsad  "  plonU  number  is  bhy«$»" 
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Tkt  Minet  of  Kketre$  m  M(^foekma.-^By  CM.  J.  C.  Bsoou. 
lBte9h9i  m  April,  1864.—JMI  UK  Voy,  186i.] 

Khetree  k  dtiiAtod  «t  the  foot  of  the  Araballee  range  of  hills,  which, 
mnniiig  Bonth-wert  and  north-eaBt,  dividee  Bajpootana  into  two  por- 
tiona,  sepanti]]^  the  fertile  eastern  states  from  the  more  desert  western 
ones.  The  Anhollee,  oommendng  south  of  Oodeypore,  and  tonchiog 
the  western  shores  of  the  fairy  lakes  of  that  capital,  Kupports  the  table- 
land of  Meywar,  till,  opening  into  numomus  spurs,  among  which  dwoll 
the  brave  and  faithful  iMhairs,  perhaps  the  only  race  in  India  wlio  have 
accepted  the  British  rule  in  full  and  unreserved  confidence,  it  passes 
Ajraere.  From  Ajmeie  the  Arabullee  tendB  a  little  more  to  the  east, 
dividing  Jeypme  proper  from  Shekhawattee,  and  at  the  extreme  north 
eastern  comer  of  the  Utter  district,  the  Arahullee  meets  the  Toora- 
wattee  and  Ulwar  Eaoges  of  hills,  the  direction  of  which  is  generally 
north  and  soath. 

At  this  extreme  corner,  some  lofty  spurs  occur,  on  one  of  which 
the  hill  fortress  of  Khetrce  above  the  town  of  that  name,  PI.  I.,  and 
on  another,  that  of  Bagore  are  placed.  The  spurs  of  these  hills  run 
south  east  and  north  west,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  imtge,  which 
has  a  sonth  west  and  north  east  direction.  In  these  spnxs  are  rich 
mines  of  Iron,  Copper,  Alnm  and  Cohalt,  and  perhaps  other  minerals 
ezisty  which  a  caiefhl  examination  of  the  rocks  may  hring  to  light. 
Attention  must  soon  he  directed  to  this  region,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  search  for  coal,*  which  the  extension  of  railways  will  necessitate, 
and  to  judge  from  the  variety  and  character  of  the  rocks,  there  are  few 
places  deserving  of  more  careful  examination  than  Khetree. 

The  little  state  of  Khbtrrt:  is  an  allodial  Fief  belonging  to  a  Rajah, 
hat  under  the  sovereignty  of  Jeypore,  to  which  it  pays  a  qnit  rent  for 
some  of  its  pergunnahs,  of  Rs.  80,000  a  year.  Khetree  enjoys  a  net 
revenne  of  ahont  three  lakhs  a  year,  of  which,  however,  veiy  little  is 
the  produce  of  the  mines. 

The  town  of  Khetree  contains  about  1000  or  1500  houses,  among 
which  are  those  of  a  few  wealthy  families,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
has  coustmcted  a  large  and  magniticent  temple  at  the  entrance  of  the 

•  No  pubHshod  notice  of  the  Gcnloory  (if  K;ij|-)ootanH  with  whit  h  we  nre  firqnaint- 
ed,  meatioas  the  oocorrence  oi  the  coai-beaiiug  rockn  in  RiypooUuaa. — £ds. 
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town.  The  founder  of  it  ama^aed  his  wealth  in  the  situation  oi  Com- 
miBMriat  Qomaahtah  at  Cawnporo,  on  a  small  salaiy.  Qenaratty 
speaking,  the  people  of  Khetroe  are  poor,  partly  owing  to  the  lawlea 
character  of  the  Shekhawattee  population,  which  prevents  mnch  trade 

or  commercial  enterprize,  and  partly  to  the  oppressions  of  the  rwnmu 
Kaimlars  and  nianagors  during  the  long  minority  of  tlie  present  Rajah. 

Amongst  the  poorest  of  tlic  Khetree  population  arc  the  miners. 
These  are  of  two  races,  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  The  Hindoos  work 
the  alnm  and  solphate  of  copper  works,  whilst  the  Mnasolmsns  confine 
themselves  to  the  ores  which  require  smelting. 

The  mines,  as  hefore  remarked,  are  sitnated  In  the  small  ranges  of 
hills  near  Khftree.  One  of  the  largest  of  those  now  worked,  thonjrh 
not  the  most  profitable,  is  the  "  iiWAdn"  mine,  and  a  description  oi 
the  )>rocees,  carried  on  at  this,  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  whole. 

The  ^proaeh  to  the  KooUuin  mine,  ahoat  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
is  over  hills  of  day  date,  throngh  which  granite,  iron  stone  and  other 
rocks  have  forced  themselves.  Along  the  same  spur,  whidi  mns  from 
Khetree  to  Singhanu,  are  several  other  copper  mines,  intermixed  with 
snlphate  of  copper  and  alum  mines,  which  predominate  as  Singhana  i^ 
apiiroached. 

The  entrance  to  the  KocMn  mine  is  800  feet  above  the  plain 
below.  The  mine  descends  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  in  a  sig-aft 
but  in  a  very  iiregnlar  coarse,  and  branches  off  in  varioos  directuMii. 

Sometimes,  for  ten  or  twenty  yards,  it  is  only  just  sufficient  to  adnirt 
the  recumbent  body  of  a  man,  and  at  others,  opens  out  into  considera- 
ble chambers,  accoriling  to  the  richness  of  the  rock,  from  which  the  ore 
has  been  not  fairly  worked^**  but  one  may  say,  8toUn:'  The  richest 
ore,  as  frequently  happens,  is  at  the  greatest  depth;  but  there  the 
mine  is  generally  choked  with  water.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  tbs 
miners  experience.  Their  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  water,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  tortuous  course  of  the  mine,  is  to  fonn  a  chain  of 
hnman  beings  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  water,  along  which 
ghurrahs  are  passed  by  hand,  filled  with  water  and  the  rocky  debrl< 
which  neglect  has  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  mine.  This  is  a  alow 
and  expensive  process.  In  one  branch  of  the  KodUUn  mifie,  no  k« 
than  27  people  were  required  lor  the  purpose,  and  as  each  oosnpied  as 
nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  8  feet,  it  gave  216  feet  as  the  depth  of 
the  working.    The  laboui  of  emptying  is  continued  day  and  night.  Oi 


I 
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this  oondon,  opwardB  of  a  month  lud  been  expended  in  this  primitive 
and  ineiBcient  prooen,  end  the  coet  wee  abont  200  Rupees.   To  dear 

the  whole  iiiiiie  properly  would  require  about  Rs.  2,000,  which  is  a 
8am,  those  employed  in  the  trade  could  ill-afford  to  lay  out. 

The  richest  miues  in  Khetree  are  lying  useless  from  being  thus 
choked.  There  is  one  espeoiaUy,  the  oro  from  which  the  miners  oon- 
lldentlj  affirm  contains  75  per  cent,  of  pnie  metal.  It  is  sitnated  near 
a  mnning  stream,  and  varioos  tiadera  haye  expended  kige  snms  to 
clear  this  mine,  but  hitherto  without  result. 

At  Baghore,  a  fortified  hill  about  "200  feet  higher  than  Khetree, 
are  other  mines  of  cop|)€r  intermixed  with  cobalt,  the  latter  alternating 
in  thin  layers  with  the  copper. 

The  copper  mines  are  owned  by  the  miners  themselTCS,  whose  ances- 
tors disoovered  them  in  former  times.  Thelaiiper  are  managed  by  a 
ponduyet,  on  behalf  of  tiie  mining  community,  who  are  descended 
from  the  ancient  discoverers.  Some  of  the  smaller  mines  are  owned  by 
traders,  who  have  bought  them  up,  either  from  the  original  disco verei-H, 
or  else  gradually  from  their  descendants,  as  these  have  become  in- 
volved in  difiicolties,  and  have  pawned  or  made  over  their  shares  to  the 
traders ;  who  pander,  for  their  own  interests,  to  the  nnthriftiness  for 
which  all  such  men  aie  noted.  The  laiger  mines  do  not  appear  to 
have  shared  this  fate. 

Bach  year,  after  the  niny  season  the  Tarioiis  branches  of  each 
mine  are  put  up  to  "  auction"  by  the  punchayet.  The  Koolhdn  mine 
has  six  or  seven  branches.  The  miners  themselves  are  the  bidders. 
£ach  branch  of  the  Koolhan  mine  sells  for  troui  Rs.  50  to  100  a  year, 
and  the  whole  mine  fetches  from  Bs.  400  to  Es.  600,  which  is  a  small 
flam,  considering  the  rich  treasores  existing  in  it. 

Bach  bfsnoh  of  the  mine  is  jealously  watdied  by  the  miner  who 
pnrehasesit,  and  who  hires  other  minem  as  laborers  on  two  annas  per 
diem.  Were  the  mine  not  guarded,  these  laborers  might  purloin  the 
ore  and  sell  it. 

The  miners  work  in  gangs,  and  a  party  of  eight  men,  starting  in  the 
sncniing  at  about  8  o'clock,  will  bring  back  from  2  J  to  8  maunds  of 
ore  by  the  evening*  The  ore  is  bnraght  in  small  baskets,  weighing 
•boot  Olbs.  esoh,  and  is  then  pat  np  to  anction,  in  the  same  manner 
•B  is  done  with  the  ore  obtained  from  the  mines  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  original  proprietors,  or  the  traderb.    The  auction  takes  place  at 
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the  town  of  Khetree  itself,  and  foniiahee  a  scene  of  mndi  emtement. 
The  ponsbaaen  are  Mnflsalman  Bbons^  who  conduct  all  the  mbae* 
qnent  openitionB ;  and  here  the  interest  of  the  minere  entirdy  ceaaea 

in  the  produce  of  the  mines.  If  the  ore  18  black  sulpharet  of  the  first 
class,  it  will  fetch  as  nmch  as  Ra.  10  jwr  innuml  of  26 J  seers;  l)Ut  ii 
good  pyrites,  perhaps  Ks.  4  or  5  a  inaund.  The  pj-rites  is  much  the 
most  plentiful,  ore,  but  there  are  seyeral  poorer  ores  fetching  as  low  as 
Bnpee  1  a  mannd. 

The  Bonb  having  concluded  bis  pnrehase,  employs  a  man  with  a 
small  hammer,  who  receives  Bs.  8  per  month,  to  separste  the  ore  ftmn 
the  schistose  rock  and  quart;;,  (vrith  which  it  is  intermingled  m  abonfc 
equal  quantities),  aiul  to  break  it  into  small  pieces. 

The  ore  has  now  to  be  finely  powdered.  This  is  done  by  men 
using  '  Ghuns'  or  heavy  hammcnt,  weighing  {rom  32  to  34  pounds 
each.  The  hammer  is  lifted  with  both  hands,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
hammer  head  and  bronght  ddwn  with  great  force  on  a  small  heqi  of 
the  ore,  raked  into  place  wjtb  the  toes,  that  never  failing  snbstitnta 
for  the  hand  among  natives :  as  this  is  the  most  laborious  operation  in 
the  whole  process,  only  the  strongest  men  are  employetl.  PI.  II.  The 
ore  has  to  undergo  the  hammering  three  times  before  it  is  fine 
enough  for  the  roasting  process.  A  Ghun  man.  on  coming  to  bin  work 
very  early  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  has  five  maunds  of  ore  weighed 
<mt  to  him,  this  is  his  proper  quantity  for  a  day's  work,  and  is  as 
much  as  can  be  supplied  daily  by  the  coarse  breaker.  Fr^aring  this 
properly,  gives  the  Ohun  laborer  six  hours  of  hard  unremitting 
work,  and  his  wages  are  proportionately  high,  viz.,  five  ru|Kx>»  a 
month. 

The  ore,  having  been  reduced  to  a  proper  state,  is  next  mixed  with 
cow-dung,  and  made  into  roils  about  four  inches  long,  whidi  an  fint 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  roasted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  fire  of  cow-dm^ 
cakes.  This  is  an  inexpensive  process,  costing  only  a  few  annas  for 
cakes  to  roast  five  maunds  of  ore. 

The  ore  is  now  ready  for  the  smelting  furnace.  For  this,  Koonihars 
or  potters  are  emitloyed.  The  potter  builds  and  works  his  own  furnace, 
and  supplies  the  bellows  ;  in  fact  extracts  the  metal.  Four  people,  one 
of  whom  may  be  a  child  12  or  14  years  old,  are  required  for  eadLfov 
naoe.  They  receive  collectively  Bs.  11  a  month.  The  furnace  ta 
about  8|  feet  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  built  of  pSeeea  of  sli^ 
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ctMiiontod  witli  clay  in  a  most  primitive  manner  PI.  TIT. ;  and  tlic  nozzlea 
of  the  bellows  are  built  up  in  it.  The  nozzles  are  earthen  tubes  whieh 
are  thickest  at  the  furnaee  end,  and  at  the  top  of  the  thick  part  is  a 
anudl  air  hole,  umally  oloeed  with  a  piece  of  wet  ng,  hat  opened 
now  and  then  to  clear  the  tnbes.  The  other  end  of  the  tnhe  k  fixed 
to  the  hellowB  hag.  The  hellowa  valve  is  fonned  hy  two  aticka  at  the 
month,  which  are  opened  when  the  hag  is  raised  for  the  adminion  of 
air,  and  closed  when  the  bellows  are  pressed  down  with  force  by  the 
bellows  men,  who  use  both  hands  for  the  i)urpose.  The  upper  part  of 
the  furnace  is  fonned  with  rings  of  fire  clay,  about  10  inches  deep. 
The  bellows  are  worked  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  foorth  is  the 
opening  to  the  fnmace,  in  which  a  plate  of  fire  clay  is  placed,  at  the 
lower  part  of  which  ia  a  hole  for  atining  the  moHen  metal  and  allowing 
it  to  flow  ont.   PI.  IV. 

The  furnace  is  prepared  daily,  each  smcltinc:  orrup3-in.c:  about  1*2  to  14 
hours.  After  the  furnace  has  been  lit  and  wdl  heated,  the  roasted  ore 
IH  gradually  introduced,  alternately  with  charcoal  and  the  flux  which  is» 
called  "  Reet."  This  is  the  refuse  from  old  iron  furnaces,  of  which 
hills  of  debris  atiU  remain,  the  iron  having  been  worked  for  ages  heforo 
the  copper  oro  was  discovered.  At  each  operation,  five  mannds  of 
roasted  oro  is  gradually  introdnced  into  the  fornace ;  this  requires  an 
equal  amount  of  the  "  Reet,"  and  four  maunds  of  charcoal  to  smelt  it. 

The  produce  of  courw^  varies  with  the  desci  ij)tiou  of  ore.  The 
poorest  kind,  which  is  sold  for  eight  annas  a  Khetree  mauud,  and  the 
value  of  which  is  doubled  by  the  cleaning  and  crushing,  will  produce,  at 
the  lowest  rate,  twenty  seers  of  unrefined  coppo',  which  in  refining  ia 
again  reduced  one-half,  leaving  obIj  ten  aeers.  This  would  make  about 
303  Tnkkaa  in  copper  pice. 

The  expenaes  may  be  calculated  as  foDoiwa :— - 

5  maunds  ore,   Bs.    6    0  0 

Hammer- men,   »    0    5  0 

4  maunds  charcoal  at  31  maunds  per  12  Bs»    ...    1    4  0 

6  maunds  flux  at  20  mannds  per  rupee,         ...   0  4  0 

Koomhars  for  smelting  -U,  0  6  0 

jEtefining,  ...    0  8  0 

ToUl,  ...   7  11  0 

Kaj  Hhare    of  9  rupees, 
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The  produce  will  be  tea  Men  ae  before  atafted  or  808  Tnkkaey  and 
dedncting  |tb,  tbe  shttre  of  tbe  Raj,  Ae,,  228  Tnkkas  worth  about 

R».  9  will  be  loft.  If  wc  take  iroin  this  the  exponsc^s  Rs.  7-11,  the 
net  profit  will  be  Rs.  1-5  per  diem,  but  allowing  for  extras,  roasting 
not  ohaiged,  etc  we  ma^r  xeckon  it  at  1  Kapee  per  dieniy  when  the  ora 
ia  poor. 

Thara  ia  Bometanea  a  kaa  in  the  — »«J*«ig  opeiaAioiii^  bnt  the 
Bohiaha  take  their  diinee  of  thia^  the  gain  aometiniM  beiiig  veiy  eoii^ 
aiderable.  On  «a  amage  it  may  be  ledDOBid  aA  aboot  2  nipeee  oa 

each  smelting. 

After  the  ore  has  been  smelted,  the  metal  has  to  be  refined,  and  the 
sulphur  driven  off.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  veiy  strong  current  oi 
heated  air  over  the  liquid  mass,  and  constantly  skimming  it.  PL  Y. 
To  obtain  the  Uaat  a  ai^gle  beUowa  ia  need,  whioh  ia  worked  hf  one 
man  opewag  and  drawing  H  np,  and  two  others  preaBing  it  loicib^ 
down  with  their  feet,  placing  their  whole  weight  on  the  beUowa,  and 
maintaining  their  balance  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

About  one  mannd  is  refined  at  a  time,  which  produces  about  20  to 
25  aeera  of  good  oopper.  The  refining  ia  oontracted  for  at  8  anaaa 
the  mannd.  The  ptoceoi  nqnirea  aboat  three  homa^  and  the  aaen  are 
paid  li  anaaa  per  diem  eaeh.  When  the  pot  in  whieh  tiie  refiaing 
haa  been  oondneted  ia  ready,  the  ova  ia  poured  into  small  earthen 
tronghs  prepared  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  is  then  t4Lken  to 
the  mint  for  weighment  and  duty. 

The  meaaore  at  the  Khetree  mint  is  the  Shahjehanee  maand, 
eqnal  to  86)  aaen  of  the  Jeypora  maukly  bat  only  to  80  aeera  of  the 
Khetrae  mannd.  In  the  Shahjehanee  maand  aia  1,212  Tnkkaa  er 
2,424  pice.   Of  this,  the  Khetree  Rajah  takea  209  T^ikkaa  as  hia 
sliarc.    TAvcnty-two  Tukkas  go  to  the  coiners  for  their  trouble  in  con-  | 
verting  the  copper  into  pice  ;  nine  to  the  IXirogjih  of  the  mint  ;  two  to 
the  weighmen,  and  four  to  caste  charities ;  total  306,  leaTiag  906  to 
the  ameltcr.  Twenty-six  Tokkaa  at  Khetree  sell  for  the  rapee,  whereaa  ' 
at  Jeypdie  aanally  oaly  twea^  Takkaa  eaa  be  procared  for  the 
aame.  The  valaa  oi  .206  Tnkkaa  -at  Khetrae  woald  ba  Be.  84-12  j 
nearly. 

Inaomeoftbe  minea,  asnlphnrct  of  cobalt  is  found  in  thin  layers, 
between  the  masses  of  copper  ore.    No  great  ^oautitj'  of  thi^  is  pro- 

I 
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dnoed  however,  not  above  200  Iba.  per  month  in  any  paiticnlar  mine* 
It  18  merely  poonded  fine,  and  exported,  and  finds  He  way  all  over 
India,  It  ia  laigely  used  in  enamelling,  fonning  the  heantifol  bine 
enamela  which  native  proficients  in  this  art  prodnoe.   Its  pnce  at 

Khctree  itself  is  R«.  50  per  Jcypore  mnnnd  of  53  lbs.  the  llaj  sliaro 
being  one-fifth  or  10  Rs.  per  Jeyjwrc  mauml. 

The  above  is  a  short  description  o£  the  nide  processes  employed  in 
fmelting  the  rich  copper  erea  foond  in  Khetree.  The  minen  are 
wretchedly  poor  and  ignoraat :  the  minea  are  choked  with  mbbiBh, 
And  worked  without  system,  so  that  the  more  valnable  ores  are  not 
seached:  the  ore  only  posses  through  the  fdmaee  once.  The  metal 
then  separated  is  the  only  part  kept,  bnt  the  layer  next  above  the 
reguliis.  whicli  is  also  riili  in  metal,  is  thrown  away:  of  this,  vast  heapti 
0r  rather  hillii  exist,  both  at  Khetree  and  Siughana,  and  the  present 
furnaces  are  on,  these  mounds,  from  which  a  little  enterpriae  and  know-' 
ledge  would  extract  a  laige  produce. 

There  ia  no  meana  d  knowing  what  the  prodnoe  of  the  copper  minea 
would  be,  if  worked  on  European  principles,  or  whether  the  fuel, 
which  saf&ces  for  the  insignificant  native  wof^s  would  not  soon  bo 
exhausted.  The  fuel  is  charcoal  from  the  'phog'  plant.  It  grows 
freely  all  over  the  neighbouring  sandy  deserts.  The  *  phog,'  on  which 
^ffftikpltf.  I^ed  freely,  is  a  low  snccnlent  plant  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
hot  the  looto  ol  which  swell  out  to  a  laige  siae  and  make  excellent  fuel 
for  all  purposes. 

Besides  the  copper  mines  at  Khetree,  the  alum  mines  are  tleserving 

of  attention.  They  occur  indiscriminately  with  the  former,  but  tho 
workings  are  not  usually  so  deep.  "When  the  alum  and  copper  ore  are 
iu  the  same  mine,  the  alum  and  the  resultant  sulphate  of  copper,  are 
contracted  for,  separately  from  the  regular  copper  ores.  The  minere 
who  work  in  the  alum  minea  are  Hindoos,  whilst  those  in  the  copper 
mines  are  Mnssnlmana.  Seventy-two  hoosesare  employed  in  tho 
twenty  alnm  works,  which  are  in  full  operation  at  lEnietvse ;  about 
double  the  number  are  in  work  at  Singhana.  In  each  establishment 
sbout  six  men  are  employed,  on  wages  varying  from  Rs.  2  to  lis.  4 
a  month ;  the  latter  being  for  able  bodied  men,  who  can  work  from 
0  o'clock  in  the  moniiug  till  a  oonple  of  hours  after  sunset. 

Two  men  go  in  the  morning  to  the  pits,  and  briqg  about  teven 
nmiida  of  ahale  donng  the  conne  of  the  day,  whikt  a  couple  of  otheia 
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are  employed  in  breakinc:  it  up  into  gmall  pieces.  The  broken  shile 
iiiix<'il  witli  the  crust  from  the  refuse  heap,  (hereafter  alluded  t«\)  'm 
then  put  into  gurrahs  till  they  are  half  full.  The  gurrahs  previouJy 
armaged  along  the  edges  of  the  heap  are  then  filled  ¥rith  water.  The 
whole  ia  turned  and  mixed  three  or  four  times  a  day  hy  one  of  ihe  mca 
with  A  Int  of  broken  gunah  in  hia  hand,  bo  as  to  expose  emf 
part. 

At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  water,  which  now  holds  a  consideral'le 
quantity  of  the  sulphates  in  solution,  is  poured  off  into  other  giurah^ 
holding  a  fresh  portion  of  shale,  and  snrisoe  refuse,  whilst  fresh  water 
is  added  to  the  first  shale.  The  operation  is  repeated  a  third  tims 
with  the  shale,  after  which,  the  latter  having  parted  with  a  oonsidflnUs 
{|uantity  of  its  sulphates,  though  not  by  any  means  with  the  whole,  («* 
the  shale  was  at  first  only  coarsely  broken  and  not  puunde*!,)  ia 
thrown  along  the  slope  of  the  refuse  heap,  which  is  purposely 
smooth  and  hard. 

The  lefuie  hetapB  Fktes  YI,  YII,  are  framed  as  truncated  oooss  sad 
are  very  regularly  and  evenly  kept ;  so  much  so,  that  they  app«sr  si  if 
prepared  and  kept  smooth  by  a  spade.  They  rise  in  successive  layers  to 
a  considerable  height,  each  being  less  than  that  below  it,  by  the 
breadth  of  terrace  left  at  its  base  ;  this  terrace  is  bordered  by  a  low 
ridge  for  the  gurrahs  oontainiug  the  shale^  and  which  give  to  tka 
whole  so  peculiar  an  appearance.  The  ridge  also  serves  to  ntaia 
any  water  that  may  be  spilt  on  the  terrace,  and  any  rain  water,  whidi 
sinking  into  the  heap,  carries  portions  of  the  sulphates  to  the  surfac« 
slopes,  where  eillorcsceucc  takes  place  as  the  heap  dries.  It  ia  thia 
surface  ahale  which  is  mixed  with  the 
fresh  shale  from  the  mines  in  equal 
quantities,  to  form  the  material  with 
which  the  gurrahs  are  charged.  The 
section  of  a  pile  would  be  something 
like  the  accompanying  figure.  Year 
after  year  the  heap  increases  by  the 
deposition  of  half  exhausted  shale,  and  many  of  the  existing  heaps  sis 
formed  of  the  refuse  matersl  accumulated  by  many  generations. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  each  cliaigt;  of  shale  is  e\}HT?ied  to 
three  changes  of  water.  The  water  on  the  other  hand  is  chaiigeil  in 
the  gurrolis,  till  it  has  taken  up,  the  sulphates  from  seven  difierest 
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gnnalis.  It  k  now  of  a  thick  dirty  blniah  green  odour,  and  is  taken 
to  the  boiling  honse,  Plate  YIII.,  where  it  is  boiled  in  oommon 
gurrahs  over  a  fire  in  cboolas,  something  like  those  nsed  in  kitchen 

ranges.  TVHien  the  liquor  is  suflicieiitly  concentrated  to  string,  it  is  left 
to  cool,  and  tliin  stic  ks  lacing  introduced,  the  sulphate  of  co])|)er  at  onco 
depurates  and  crystallizes  on  them.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  drained 
olf  into  other  gnrrahs,  as  it  still  contains  in  solntion,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  oopper  as  well  as  of  alumina :  it  is  again 
boiled  down,  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  potash,  which  causes  alum  to 
crystallize  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  residual  licjuor  still  contains  a  quantity  of  both  sulphates,  and 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  broken  gurrahs  in  the  sun,  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  impure  an<l  imperfectly  crystallized  sulphate  of 
copper  and  alnm  is  left,  taking  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Both  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  alum  require  another  crystallizing 
to  purify  them.  The  pure  sulphate  of  copper  seUs  at  Khetree  for  Rs.  14 
per  Khetree  maund,  the  impure  for  Be.  1.  The  alum  sells  for  Rs.  4 
per  mannd.  Each  maund  of  ore  is  said  to  yield  \  of  a  sccr  of  puro 
Bulidiate  of  copper,  1 J  seers  of  impure  ditto  and  ^  of  a  seer  of  alum. 

The  results  oi  the  expenditure  and  profit  of  one  establishment  were 
as  follows. 

Seven  to  eight  maunds  of  shale,  to  which  an  equal  qusntity  of  the 
crust  from  the  heap  had  been  added,  produced  four  laige  gurrahs  of 
good  liquor,  each  weighing  40  to  45  seers.  Bach  gurrah  gave 
2  seers  of  sulphates  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  5  seers  of  impure 
residue. 

Four  seers  sidphatc  copj)er  at  14  Rs.  per  maund,  Bs.    16  5 

Four  seers  alum  at  4  Rs.  per  ditto,  0   6  6 

Twenty  seers  impure  sulphates  at  1  Be.  per  ditto^    ...   0  8  0 


Total,   2  4  10 


Or  per  month  Rs.  G9-1,  which  would  be  for  eight  working  months 
Rs.  552-8.  From  this  however,  must  be  deducted  the  Raj's  due, 
which  is  ^  of  ^^rross  produce^  or  Bs.  92-1-4,  leaving  Bs.  460-6-8 
per  annum  to  the  Bunya, 
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The  €rj)enscs  were. 
Vvn  mannds  wood  (at  16  mauuds  per  mpee)  and 
o^kUh  (oow-dang  cakes)  per  diem,      Ba.  8-5-4  per 

mensem  or  for  8  months,   Bs.06  10  8 

OnmliB  1  Be.  per  mensem  for  12  monthsi  12  0  0 

BadEet«,  oil,  Ac.,  at  8  annas  per  ditto,    6  0  0 

Wages  to  laborer^  2  at  4  Rs.  and  4  at  2  Bs.  per 
mensem ;  total  per  auniuUi         •••  192   0  0 


Total  of  ooBfcs, 

...  276  10 

8 

Lettving  profit, 

...  188  12 

0 

Total  retnnifl^ 

...  400  6 

8 

The  ahove  shows  a  profit  of  183  rapees  a  yesr  or  15  mpees  a  month, 
hat  if  we  sUow  for  festivals,  the  profit  may  he  stated  at  12  nipeei 
a  month,  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  Bnnyas  who  conduct  the  worls 

wonM  not  induce  one  to  place  it  at  a  higher  sum. 

During  the  rains,  the  boiling  of  course  ceases,  as  the  sulphates  will 
not  crystallize.  At  that  time  the  water  draining  from  the  lower  terraccii 
is  poored  again  and  again  on  the  upper  ones,  to  bring  to  the  surface  it 
much  as  possible  of  the  imdissolved  sulphates  in  the  heap.  On  fins 
days  the  labourers  are  employed  in  storing  wood,  or  in  visiting  tht 
mines  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  shale  for  operations  during  the  moie 
favourable  t>eubuu. 


Lux  or  FiiATM. 

I. — Town  of  Khetree  with  hill  fort. 

n. — Poonders  qI  copper  ore  with  *  ghnns.' 
TIL — Koomhar  making  a  smelting  fnmaoe  for  copper  ore. 
nr. — Copper  smelting  foinsce  in  work. 

v.— Copper  refining  fomace  with  troughs  for  metal. 

VI.  — Alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  works,  tihowing  refuM}  heaps. 

VII.  — The  §amc,  (another  view.) 

VXXL — ^Interior  of  boiling  hoose  ior  alum  and  salphate  oi  copper. 
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LuT  Of  Sracmm  voswabdbd. 
Iff.— lint  cUbb  glmce  ores  and  copper  pyritee. 
2nd. — ^Ditto  glance  oree,  sometimes  pounded  and  sold  as  SoomiA 

(antimony)  for  tlie  eyes. 

3rrf. — Average  copper  ores,  usually  smelted. 

4<A. — Specimen  of  strata  in  which  the  copper  ores  oocar. 

hth. — ^Avenge  copper  ores  freed  from  rock,  belore  pounding  by  the 
"ghnn." 

6l&. — Ore  mixed  with  cow-dung  and  roasted,  as  put  into  ther 
smelting  frmiace. 

Slag  picked  up  from  mounds,  (evidently  still  containing 

copper). 

Alum  shale  with  sulphate  of  copper  ;  (average  specimen). 
9//i. — Sulphate  of  copper  after  first  boiling. 
lO^A. — Sulphate  of  copper  (purified). 
Wlh. — Alnm  after  first  boiling. 
12M.~I>itto,  (purified). 

IM. — Snlpliate  of  iron  foond  in  combination  with  the  other  sol* 

phates. 

14/ A. — Impure  residue  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of 
potash. 

\blh. — Ores,  of  which  the  miners  desire  an  analysis. 
'  16<A. — ^Fossil  wood  encrusted  with  copper  ore  as  dug  out  of  the 
copper  mines. 

Vlik. — Cobalt  ore,  calied  by  natives  "  Sheta,"  as  fonnd  in  the  mines 
mixed  with  copper  pyrites. 

— Ditto,  ditto  pounded. 

In  tlic  box  in  which  the  above  have  been  sont,  are  specimens  of 
other  ores,  having,  however,  no  coimection  with  Khetree  or  its  copper 
mines,  viz. 

19<A. — ^Zino  ores  from  zinc  mines  at  Jawnr  near  Oodepoor  in  Mcy- 
war;  not  now  worked.  The  specimens  were  struck  off  the  rock  in  aa 
old  working. 

— Spedmens  ol  cmda  yellow  ochre  from  near  the  same 

place. 

21s^ — Choice  and  beautiful  specimens  of  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  lead  from  the  lead  mines  at  Ajniere. 
22ii<2. — ^Antimony  from  the  same  mines. 

S  X 
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Note  on  tks  hatl-§torm  of  Tkunday  ike  Marek^B^  Emm  F. 
BujaoKDf  A.  B.  8,  if.,  F.  G.  8.,  lAmil  Seoniary  Oe  AmaUe 
8o€kiy.  • 

[BeoeiTMl  6ib  April,  1864.— Be^  eOft  April,  186i.] 

The  formation  of  liail  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  obscni^ 
phenomena  of  meteorology,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  hail-stonea 
oi  anusoal  si^^e,  wliich,  irom  the  very  ciicamsiances  of  the  case,  must  b» 
formed  within  the  space  af  the  few  seconds  sncceeding  the  conaolidatleil 
of  tlieir  nncki,  and  daring  which  they  «re  falling^  in  obedienee  to  ifm 
law  of  gravity.  In  tropioal  olimatea^  where  the  temperatnsa  at  % 
eon8id0nhle  height  from  the  earih  ia  mnch  above  the  freeaing  pointy 
and  where  neyertheless,  some  of  the  krgert  recorded  hail-stones  hai^ 
fallen,  the  stones  nmst  attain  their  maxiumm  dimeuMons  in  the  first 
portion  of  their  fall,  and  (hiring  s<ime  subsequent  soounds,  iim>t  be  subject 
to  the  liqnifyiDg  influence  of  the  lower  and  denser  8trata  of  the  atmin 
phere.  It  has  appeared  to  me  therefore  that  a  few  ol)8erTationfl  on  ^hi 
rtonea  which  fell  in  Calcutta  in  a  hail-storm  on  Thmaday  ih^  Mb 
^imo,  nay  be  not  without  interest  aa  a  oontiibution  to  thia  bcaiMldl 
Meteorology.  For  the  ibennometric,  barometric  and  anemometilB  a4r 
aervations  I  am  indebted  to  Ool.  ThnilUer,  the  Surveyor- General. 
.  The  stomi  commenced  about  ^  to  G  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  being 
from  the  south-east,  and  for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  fall  blowia|| 
in  strong  intermittent  gusts,  though  not  stronger  than  commonly  JfHt^ 
cede  the  afternoon  showers  of  this  season.*  The  clouds^  a  thiak  BMIl 
of  nimbus,  appioached  or  formed  from  the  north-west,  bat  ^  |kI 
move  at  any  gieat  rate,  and.  indeed  they  appealed  to  be  nlaiiiUMQ 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  atorm.  Lightnii^waa&«qiMot,aiidlb4p|^ 
radiating  in  zig-zags  from  a  small  mass  of  dond  to  thorn  around,  aal 
the  thunder  was  frequent  and  almost  continuous,  Imt  not  loud.  Heavy 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  at  |  to  G,  and  were  s*>ou  aoeoni|>anied  by  a  few 
hail-stones  about  the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  They  were  not  vexy  nnmnmi^ 

'  ^  rt t  tlir  '"-t" ** — * —  ^^-^   »  — \^  iiliai 

aiion  than  tlie  noise  of  ChowriiiL^'boo,  Dr.  Anderson  noticcnl  that  the  Ktorm  Wtm 
precoded  by  a  prolonged  rutthiitg  aouDd,  similar  to  that  which  vtuakl  l)o  pro. 
Anoed  by  a  nnmber  or  ndkray  trafaw  rosbing  bj  at  no  ^^nt  distance.  Thif 
inorcasoii      rln nppnrontly  from  tho  north  OT  north  by  went,  untl  Ap|)Mr«i| 

to  pn»R  oror)i*  a<i,  iM-foro  the  hail  UXL  Thfi  direotion  of  the  hail  near  the  gwiu^i 

WU8  irum  thti  tioutU-uiMt. 

« 
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Fig  3 

Sections   of  HaUstones   Obserye4   on     24^  March  18(4. 
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peAapB  one  or  two  per  tqnare  yard  per  second,  and  although  they 
increased  in  frequency  and  number  during  the  fall,  which  laated  about  hall 
an  hour,  they  were  at  no  time  very  thick,  and  were  throughout  accom- 
panied by  rain,  which  increased  in  propordon  to  the  hail.   As  the 

stones  increased  in  frequency,  so  also  they  iucreaaed  in  size,  and  the 
largest  foil  just  before  the  end  of  the  storm. 

Tlic  form  and  structure  of  the  stones  are  noteworthy.  They  had  all 
of  them,  a  more  or  less  oblate  or  discoid  forni,  some  being  rudely 
^iptical  in  section,  while  others,  and  especially  the  laiger,  were  irre- 
gular discs.  The  exterior  was  extremely  irregular,  resembling  tiie 
extrenuttes  of  a  mass  of  crystals,  but  I  noticed  no  regular  developmeni 
of  ciystalline&oes.  [It  must,  howerer,  be  remembered  that  the  stones 
were  partially  melted  at  the  time  of  their  touching  Hie  ground.]  The 
interior  (nueleal  portion)  as  seen  in  a  frncturc  or  a  partially  nulted 
stone,  fig.  2't.  PI.  I,  was  formed  by  alternatinju;  tipacjue  concentric  bands 
(of  which  iu  one  case  I  distinguished  7)  sejuiratcd  by  rings  of  less 
opadty,  and  the  outer  portion  consisted  of  transparent  ice  containing 
numerous  air-bubbles.'*'  The  air  bubble  which  escaped  from  the  laxgest 
of  these  when  the  stone  was  melted  under  water  was  as  neariy  as  large 
as  a  grain  of  mignonette  seed.  The  arrangement  of  the  air  bubbles 
was  irregularly  radiate.  Many  of  the  more  discoid  stones  exhibited 
deep  depressions,  almost  amounting  to  holes,  in  their  axis,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3. 

The  largest  of  the  stones  which  T  nf)ticed,  are  those  represented  ia 
figs.  1,2.  PI.  I.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  of  these,  taken  when  first 
lacked  up,  were,^-dianieter  45  mm.  thickness  27  mm.  The  stone, 
fig.  4,  is  represented  of  its  natural  size,  and  its  irregularity  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  coalescence  of  two  nuclei.  It  is  the  only  one  I  noticed 
exhibiting  this  phenOBisnou.t 

*  Dr.  Brsndia  has  dace  farniitlicil  mo  with  the  nccnTnp.myinp^  tkekoliesof 
BectioTifl  nf  tlio  stones  ma<lo  by  hiin  diirinj?  the  fall,  PL  II.  Ilo  jKiints  out  that 
some  hud  transparent,  others  opaque  nuclei.  I  may  also  refer  to  these  sketches 
aa  independent  eridemoe  of  the  dbUiteiMM  of  form,  which,  aa  I  luMre  above 
observed,  charactoriMd  most  of  the  atoiu  s. 

t  ThiH  iiiTiHt  have  been  due  to  an  oversight  on  my  part,  and  my  having  been 
engaged  iu  tskotchiug  the  stones,  4c;  doriag  the  last  6  or  10  mhratee  of  the  fall. 
Dr,  Partridge  who  Hvo8  only  at  the  diatance  of  a  furlong,  imd  Dr.  Anderson  three 
miles  off,  inform  nto  that  during?  the  latter  part  of  tljo  full,  the  majority  of  the 
Btonee  were  agglomerated.  From  their  description,  those  appear  not  to  have 
been  larger  ttiaa  those  ample  concretioiiB  which  I  have  li|nired.  The  weight  of 
the  laigest  weighfd  by  Dr.  Anderaoa  was  8  draohms.  At  the  readhig  of  the 
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The  thunder  and  lightuiug  contiaued  vi^-idly  for  half  an  hoar  or 
mm  after  the  fiwufion  of  the  lall,  bat  gradmllj  the  ckMid*  di«olved^ 
aod  1>7  9  o'dock  the  iky  was  deer.  The  wind  oontiinied  bom,  the 
•oath-eaat  for  the  remaiiider  of  the  evetuog. 

The  fall  was  very  local.  At  Serampore  there  was  rain  hot  no  hul, 
(Frit  ml  0/  India  )  ;  at  Dnm  Dum  tliere  was  no  fall  sinniltaneoufi  ^^'ith 
that  of  Calcutta,  but  a  heavy  fall  occurre<l  about  half  or  three  quarttrs 
of  an  hour  later,  which  Mr.  Boulnoie  who  left  Calcutta  after  the  end  of 
the  hail-etonn,  experienoed  on  the  road  to  Dnm  Dum  (bat  whi^ 
did  not  reach  Caleatta).  At  Koohiah,  aoooidiiig  to  the  new^apea^ 
tiiere  was  alao  a  heaTy  fall,  and  a  stone  ia  said  to  have  ftdlen  there  of  5 
seers  (10  lbs.)  in  weight.  This,  however,  wants  confirmation.  The  total 
fall  at  Calcutta,  as  estimated  by  the  lower  K&in  guage  at  the  Survejor 
Gcnoral's  Observatory,  was  1.22  inclies. 

It  would  be  a  point  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
windy  temperatore  and  oiher  meteorological  data  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Bengal  e,  g.  «t  Hoorshedabad,  Pomeah,  Malda,  Kissengnnj,  Ae^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  ceases  of  this  interesting  hail-fall.  Hail,  at 
is  remarked  by  Sir  J.  Uer(<chel,  seems  always  to  depend  on  the  sudden 
introduction  of  an  extremely  cold  current  of  air  into  tlie  bosom  of  a 
quiescent,*  nearly  saturated  mass.  Now  the  dew  point  at  5  o'clock  as 
calculated  hj  Apjohu'a  formula  from  the  obsenred  tempentoies  of  the 
wet  and  dry  bulbs  waa  84,^  the  diy  bulb  thermometer  being  86.6.  The 
air  was  therefore  very  near  saturation,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
heated  wind,  which  had  recently  swept  over  many  liundred  miles  of  a 
tru|»icjil  sea.  Were  such  a  wind  met  by  a  cold  current  from  the  Uinia- 
layA}  we  Kliould  have  the  comlitions  required  to  produce  hail,  but  in  this 
^ase  we  should  expect  to  find  some  indications  of  the  northeriy  eQnent 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  in  a  lower  temperature  at  aome  of  the 
northern  stations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tempemtuivof  thk 
current  should  be  below  the  freezing  point.   Its  collision  with  th^ 

abovo  paper  it  was  obserred  by  tho  Honorablo  Hr.  Beadon,  and  oonfirmed  by 
other  oDMrrera,  that  many  of  the  later  atooea  were  veiy  nregnlar  and  pertBtOf 

tmn!<parent  Inmpii  of  iro.  One  in  particular  wafi  doacribed  aa  reacMabllBg  a 
double  fangod  tooth  in  form,    Thcso  npj)0!i!\><l  tr)  be  agglomerated  rtgnee 

•  TUo  nir  omikl  aoarcoly  bo  said  to  ho  qnit^ifxrit  in  this  case  as  prm^onB  to 
the  storm  and  agaia  aSler  its  close  the  ■uuth-eaat  wind  blew  strongly,  bat  this 

would  be  checked  when  met  by  a  Strong  norihorly  ovtsq^  end  m  aasmdu^ 
ewreiit  pradiioedi 
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■oaiherly  correai  would  cause  a  8nddeB  rise  of  botb  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmoephere,  and  if  this  were  very  rapid  the  reduction  in 
the  tempetitnre  oonseqnent  upon  the  ezpensioa  of  the  heated  air,  aided 
hj  the  cooling  inflnenoe  of  the  northerly  corrent,  mi^t,  I  think,  lednoe 
the  temperature  sufficiently  to  cause  the  formation  of  hail.  That  snoih 
an  upward  current  existed,  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  barometrical 
reading,  which  nt  G  o'clock  (2  hours  after  the  afternoon  minimum) 
gave  a  reading  of  29.712  inches,  whereas  the  corresponding  moniing 
reading  was  29.811.  At  the  usual  period  of  the  afternoon  minimum 
(4  o'clock)  the  pressure  was  29.719,  at  the  morning  minimum  29.769. 

The  donds  were  not  low  during  any  part  of  the  storm,  but  it  is 
•canely  probable  that  the  hail  was  produced  in  their  lower  strata. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  accompanied  the  hail  was  greater  than 
could  well  result  from  the  mere  partial  liqnifaction  of  the  hail-stones, 
and  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  infer,  that  rain  fell  from  the  lower  strata 
of  cloud,  the  formation  of  hail  being  conned  to  the  upper  portions  of 
the  mass. 

The  uniformly  concentric  structure  of  such  stones  as  that  delineated 
in  fig.  2a,  and  the  air-bubbles  of  the  dear  portion,  affoid  interesting  in* 
dicationa  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  hailnatones.  The  dear  ioe 
most  have  been  condensed  in  the  floid  form,  and  have  oontained  alaigo 

amount  of  air  in  solution,  which,  as  in  the  formation  of  lake  ice,  was 
squeezed  out  at  the  instant  of  soli-lification,  forming  the  air-bubbles  now 
entangled.  The  concentric  zones  indicate  so  many  atmospheric  strata 
of  condensation  aud  it  is  probable  that  they  consist  of  radiating  snow 
spicules  t.  e.  ioe  condensed  from  vapour  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
crystallizing  on  a  solid  noclens,  instead  of  formin;  free  flakes.  On  this 
view  eadi  dear  sone  represents  •  portion  of  the  stone  formed  in  an 
Atmosphere  above  the  freezing  point,  and  subsequently  frozen,  while 
each  opaque  zone  represents  that  contributed  by  an  atmosphere  below 
82^.  This  woubl  shew  a  great  variability  in  the  upper  strata  of  cloud, 
but  such  might  result  from  the  eddying  of  the  mingling  currents. 

The  ohlute  or  discoid  form  of  the  stones  and  their  axial  hollows  are 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Were  they  in  rapid  rotation,  they  might 
indeed  acqoire  the  observed  form  by  centrifugal  foive,  but  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  sndi  a  motion  should  be  set  up.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  similar  observation  has  been  previously  recorded,  but  the  pre- 
yalence  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  hail-btones  in  the  storm 
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recorded,  prove  thit  it  isiiot  aooidflnt4,  lmtdiietoBomecMi8eoper^ 

generally  in  their  fonnatioii. 

I  bring  tlu'se  rcnuuks  fonvarcl,  in  the  hope  that  farther  ohaervitioiis 
may  be  elieitcl  from  Home  of  our  meiiibers  or  othew,  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Btonn,  as  well  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  importMloe 
and  inteieet  of  thie  branch  of  meteorology,  in  case  future  stonufi  may 
•fifwd  opportanitiei  of  detailed  observation. 


ObservatioM  m  hecpiiKj  SaU-n-aU^r  Fish  alive  for  a  cmmderahk 

By  Lt.-Col.  B.  C.  Tytler. 

\_Received  ^  FA.,  1864.]  [Bwd  m  ApHX,  1864.] 

In  offering  the  following  observations  for  publication,  I  Aonld  here 
lemark  that  they  are  entirely  the  result  of  a  great  many  experimente, 
mude  daring  aeveral  month*  of  my  sUy  at  Port  Blair,  and  which  1  am 

happy  to  say  have  been  completely  successful. 

1.  If  fredi  vrater  from  the  eea  be  pot  into  »  veaael  and  changed 

every  twelve  hows,  sea  fiah  will  live  in  it. 

2.  It  requires  a  quart  beer  bottte  fnU  of  sea  water,  to  keep  •  fiah 

the  size  of  a  minnow  alive  for  twelve  hours. 

8.  After  twelve  hours,  the  water  l)egins  to  be  oflfenmve,  (from  th« 
eaea^  of  Sulphurretted  Uydrogen ;)  the  fish  comes  to  the  surface,  swima 
in  dides  impatiently,  and  dies  before  twenty-iour  hours :  the  water 

abont  thia  time  beoomea  most  offensive. 
4    K  salt  water  be  pnt  into  an  iron  veaael  and  boiled  over  a  bn^ 

fire  till  nothing  bnt  the  dry  sslte  remain,  it  wiU  be  fonnd  that  atea 
«p<>oniul  and  a  half  of  this  salt,  added  to  a  quart  beer  botde  of  fredi 
tank  water,  wUl  koop  alive  a  Hsh  the  sif»  of  •  amall  mimiow,  ^ 
«derable  length  of  time,  without  any  change  of  water  being  required 
months:  this  simple  fact  took  mc  months  and  months  to  arrive  at,  and 
it  now  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  make  the  result  of  my  buc- 

^sasfal  experimente  known.  ,       ,    «  u  j 

5.   No  food  should  be  given  to  the  fish,  beyond  »  fly  or  smashed 

cockroach  now  and  then. 

6  Freshly  caught  fish  shonld  be  kept  inaveesel  al  least twwty-fow 
hours  by  thcmbcWes,  bcioic  bcmg  placed  with  thoie  abeadyinthe 
acpiannm. 
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7.  To  prove  bow  snccewfal  the  above  plan  baa  been,  I  dKraH  here 
add  that  I  have  brought  fish  alive  fruiu  Port  Blair  to  Calcutta  that 
bad  at  least  been  three  moutbH  iu  the  same  water,  and  the  Utter 
WM  aa  fresh  as  possible  up  to  that  time. 


Observations  on  a  fexo  Hi'^cun  of  Gcchon  alirr       the  possession 
q/  the  atUhor,^jBy  Lt.-Coi..  K.  C.  Tytlee, 

iBeetevtd  XTtk  Mwrck,  1884.] 

Port  Blair,  Iti  Jwmary,  1864. 
On  80f«il  oodsioiis  latdy,  interasting  living  spedmens  of  QtckiM 
loMids  have  been  brongbi  horn  the  jnngles,  which  has  indneed  me 

to  make  an  attempt  to  keep  them  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
their  habits  more  closely,  than  appcnrn  g'oncrally  to  have  been 
done ;  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  I  have  I>een  obliged  to 
lesort  to  siiay  expedients,  and  the  only  one  that  has  proved 
floocessfol  his  been  the  following:  I  ksye  hsd  a  great  meny 
booNS  msde  of  light  deal  wood,  two  sides  of  wbieh  are  glass : 
wooden  portion  is  perforated  with  holee  in  every  direction,  so  as  to 
admit  of  air  passing  freely  through  :  one  of  the  glass  sides  forms  a  slide- 
to  allow  of  the  box  being  opened  when  an  animal  is  put  into  it ;  at  one 
end  oi  the  box  is  a  nmall  tin  trough  for  water,  similar  to  that  used  in 
Canary  cages  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  an  inch  ol  olesn  ssnd :  a  smaH; 
branch  pnt  into  the  box  for  the  nse  of  Arboreal  speeies,  completes  the 
anaqgement,  the  tin  for  water  is  always  kept  full,  and  a  nnmber  of 
living  flies,  or  young  cockroaches  are  kept  loose  in  the  box,  and  I  find 
that  this  is  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  these  Lizards. 

My  boxes  vary  in  size,  but  the  most  convenient  are  10  inches  by  6, 
and  two  inohes  wide,  or  6  inches  by  4,  also  two  inches  in  width ;  bi^ 
as  the  glasses  aie  liable  to  accidental  breakage,  I  have  in  a  measors 
contrived  to  provide  for  and  meet  this,  by  baviiig  a  sepsiate  Hght 
wooden  box  made,  capable  of  holding  six<of  the  g^ass  cases :  this  not 
only  protects  the  glass,  but  keeps  the  freshly  canght  animal  quiet,  from 
being  in  the  dark,  and  undisturbed,  which  it  greatly  prefei-s ;  and 
prevents  the  restlessness  it  shews  on  such  occasions  in  the  light. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  question  the  existing  olassifioa* 
tion  of  8Miri«a  animals  adopted  by  natoialisiB,  I  ieel  in  the  pfessat 
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instanoe,  while  stadjriiig  the  fonni,  and  deed j  qramimng  the  habile 
of  the  geekoe  now  elivB  in  my  cdleotion,  that  it  ia  imeombent  on  me 
aixnply  to  adopt  the  gemu  Qtdto^  for  every  speciee  in  the  family, 
rather  than  place  them  in  the  aemal  genera,  emimeniAed  in  modem 

classification,  Geckoid  lizards  bear  a  strong  similarity  to  each  other, 
and  are  in  themselves  unmistakable.  One  specimen  alone  is  almost 
sofiSicieiit  to  mark  the  entire  type,  notwithstanding  that  on  comparing 
apecies,  one  with  another,  a  marked  difference  is  visible,  quite  sufficient 
to  diiitingoiah  specieay  hat  inaofficient  in  my  opinion  for  a  division  of 
the  genna  €Meo  into  genera,  to  meet  alterationa  oanaed  hy  aiae,  or 
alight  differenoee  of  form.  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  genna  (M» 
kft  all  these  lizarda  in  my  ooUeetionj  whoee  halnta  I  have  lately 
been  enabled  to  observe  closely.  The  word  Oecho,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  sound,  uttered  by  very  many  of  the  species,  in  which  '  yecko,' 
or  *  gecko,*  or  '  chucko,'  is  distinctly  audible.  From  the  fonnation 
of  the  papila  of  their  eyes,  it  will  at  once  be  remarked,  that  they 
are  more  or  less  noctnmal  in  their  habile.  In  many  the  pupil 
atrongly  resembles  that  of  a  cat,  when  mneh  oontracted.  In  the 
day,  it  ia  contrscted  to  a  fine  dark  hair  line,  but  this  ia  only  tha 
case  with  thoee  which  are  most  nocturnal;  others  again  which  are 
diurnal  in  their  habits,  preserve  the  foIinesB  and  rotundity  of  the 
pupil  in  ordinary  strong  lights :  this  is  the  case  with  my  Gecko 
chameleon  (Phelsuma  Aiidamanenae  of  Blyth,)  a  very  beautiful  species, 
peculiar  to  the  Andamans,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The 
pnpii  of  this  species  remains  ronnd  in  all  lights,  and  ia  intensdy  black ; 
whereas,  in  my  Chebopordvtf  which,  I  think,  may  prova  to  be  Memi- 
dactylm  coctoi  anetomm,  the  irldea,  which  are  of  a  peculiar  bronae  and 
▼eiy  metallic  hue,  shew  dnring  the  day  simply  a  very  fine  verUcsl 
hair-like  pupil.  Almost  all  the  other  small  species  have  the  same, 
but  in  Gecko  UmckUiy  of  mine,  which  is  Platyilactifhin  vrms^  the  irides, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  instead  of  having  by  day-li^ht  a  hair- 
like  Cfmtracted  pupil,  have  five  or  six  minute  unconnected  dots  vertically 
ttianged,  whidi,  on  the  reduction  of  light,  rapidly  increase  and  connect 
themselves,  forming  in  the  dark  a  foil  pupil.  This  latter  I  ascertained 
from  a  gedko  that  had  died  in  the  dark,  the  pnpil  of  fHiich  I  foond  to 
be  folly  developed  and  round.  Geckoa  seem  to  feed  entirely  on  inaeda ; 
the  localities  which  they  frequent  therefore,  are  thoae  beat  auited  to 
the  description  of  imiecta  they  feed  on,  for  capturing  wldcb,  nature 
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htm  givmi  them  remarlcable  peenliaritiefl)  AcUniiably  adaptiiig  them  for 
captnriiig  their  prey.    I  allude  to  the  extmoidinary  power  they 

possess  of  chanpfing  their  coloiira,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  various 
Kx-alities  whicli  they  lre(iueiit,  and  by  vvliich  tlieir  complete  conceal- 
ment is  effected.  In  Gecko  Chameleon  for  instance,  when  in  dark  places, 
or  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  the  ooloar  i»  almoet  black  with  red 
nuuAjngiB,  and  tLia  remauiB  under  ordinaiy  ciiciimitanceB  till  nearly  mid- 
day, when  a  gradual  change  takes  place,  and  the  dark  hue  gives  way  to 
an  intense  emerald  green  on  the  body,  with  a  bright  bine  on  the  tail,  the 
nnder  surface  becoming  of  a  tine  canary  yellow,  and  the  red  marks  still 
remaining  on  the  back.  By  one  or  two  o'clock,  tlie  change  of  colour  is 
complete,  and  the  animal  salliea  forth  from  his  dark  place  of  conceal- 
ment, onto  the  bright  green  leaves  of  trees,  in  qaest  of  insects :  but  the 
change  of  oolomr  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  the  day,  according 
to  dTeamstanees  of  position  and  light ;  for  if  one  of  the  green  coloured 
lizards  be  placed  in  a  dark  spot,  the  colour  changes  to  a  dark  hue,  iu 
the  same  ratio  that  the  dark  animal  becomes  green  when  placed  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a  strong  light  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  change  of  colour 
is  also  influenced  by  the  seasons,  for  duriog  the  rains  the  chauge  is  not 
00  nq^d  as  it  is  in  brighter  weather. 

The  casting  of  the  skin  is  of  frequent  ocomrence  with  all  the  Geckos, 
but  particularly  so  with  Gech)  C/iamcUo)),  and,  strange  to  say,  other 
lizards  in  the  same  case,  devour  the  skin  as  soon  as  it  is  cast :  in  many 
instances  I  have  even  seen  them  tear  it  off  before  it  was  fairly  changed. 
All  Qeckos  are  great  water-drinkers ;  they  drink  by  lapping  with  their 
tongues  like  dogs ;  it  is  therefore  very  neoesssry  to  keep  the  little  tin 
trough  in  their  cage  constantly  supplied  with  water.  Lisects  should  also 
be  kept  in  their  boxes  to  satisfy  their  voracious  appetites.  Though 
insect-eaters,  ami  at  times  greedy  and  voracious,  still  they  are  capable 
of  endnring  hunger  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without  seeming 
to  soffer  any  inconvenience  from  it.  One  of  the  most  marvellous  traits 
iu  the  habit  of  the  Qeoko^  is  its  power  of  frequently  and  most  rapidly 
changing  its  ooloar,  and  also  its  markings,  to  suit  the  places  it  may  be 
in  ;  I  have  seen  an  animal  become,  from  a  light  straw-colour,  speckled 
all  over  with  dark  marks ;  and  perhaps  in  another  instant  of  time 
almost  black  or  a  light  slate.  No  chameleon  can  change  more  rapidly 
or  perfectly  than  the  gecko.  In  Oecko  chameleon^  the  change  is  more 
a{q[wi«nt  and  striking,  owiug  simply  to  the  contrast  between  an  ahnost 
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black  color  and  a  brilliant  liglit  iMiierald  green,  but  this  change  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  takes  place  in  the  more  humbly 
coloured  species ;  for  in  maajr,  not  only  the  general  colour  changes,  hat 
brilliant  markinga  aoddenlj  appear,  wliidi  were  previonaly  in^Ue. 
An  animal  which  ia  of  a  dull  grey  end  tnnapaient^  and  without  aoj 
apparent  maildngs,  when  examined  in  one  of  my  boxee  and  held  np 
to  a  strong  light,  may,  when  placed  in  a  more  subdued  light,  assume  a 
brilliant  tortoise  shell  hue,  or  a  light  straw,  or  perhaps  Ix'come  nearly 
black  :  such  extremes  and  differences  in  colour  are  truly  surprising. 

Most  Geckos  have  £ve  distinct  toes.  The  thumb  is  more  or  less 
defined,  and  the  toes  are  famished  with  or  are  without  anddng  padi, 
poaseeeing  more  or  leaa  adhesive  powen;  those  which  have  the  pada 
lesB  developed,  or  confined  to  the  tipa  of  their  toea,  find  greater 
difficulty  in  ascending  plane  yertica!  snrfaoes  than  those  which  have 
the  suckers  fully  developed.  In  sonic  of  the  small  species  which 
frequent  walls,  a  membrane  unites  the  toes,  while  others  possess 
membranes  on  the  sides  of  their  tails,  heads  and  bodies ;  according  to 
which  characters  the  group  is  a^parated  into  several  genera.  A 
pecoliarity  in  the  cUw  of  the  gecko  ia  it6  powerful  retractility, 
which  in  eome  apeciea  ia  not  confined  to  the  cUw,  hut  ia  in  a  great 
meaaore  poaaeesed  by  the  entire  toe :  the  socking  pad  ia  even  capable 
of  reduction,  either  by  a  folding  process  or  an  internal  retraction. 
Another  strange  peculiarity  is  in  the  eye,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  transparent  caue,  behind  which,  the  eye  moves  freely  and 
rapidly. 

In  casting  their  skins,  the  portion  over  the  face  draws  off  from  the 
noae  towarda  the  oeetpul^  leaving  the  case  of  the  eye,  in  aooM,  un- 
changed. Thii^  it  will  be  perceived,  ia  different  from  the  proceaa  idiich 
obtains  in  the  case  of  a  enake  when  casting  ita  akin,  for  in  the  latter  caae^ 
the  case  over  the  eye  is  invariably  renewed  with  the  skin.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  Geckos  being  entirely  inscct-eaterH,  and  they  are  active  insect- 
destroyers  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  are  remarkably  choice  in  tlu'  selection 
oi  their  prey,  as  they  may  be  seen  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
perfectly  motionlees  on  a  wall,  watching  some  particular  insect  thij 
may  have  selected  for  their  food ;  end  they  will,  in  the  mesntime,  allow 
numben  of  othen  to  pass  their  very  monlhs,  without  making  the 
slightest  effort  to  secure  them.  Flies  and  cockroaehes  fonn  nveiy 
favourite  food,  but  the  insect  must  be  alive,  or  they  will  not  touch  it. 
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Lk  eoll<wtiiig  luvdfly  I  alwAys  send  nadra  out  with  wide  numtlied 
liotilee  to  pot  tlMm  into  wlieii  canglit,  Vat  tins,  simple  as  it  appean, 
requires  a  little  management  and  caution,  for  ehoidd  a  eork  be  put  into 

the  bottle,  the  ammal  is  apt  to  die  from  snffocation,  and  patting  too  many 
ill  a  bottle,  causes  pcihajw  the  destruction  of  tbc  whole;  besides  which, 
it  often  occm^,  that  a  lizard  may  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  Vvottle,  and 
shew  great  disinclination  to  quit  it ;  the  violent  shaking  then  resorted 
to,  to  oblige  it  to  do  w,  frequently  caaBei  the  animal  to  die  in  a  few 
daye  from  its  injuries  it  snffeis.  I  find  it  is  also  a  bad  plan,  to  aDow 
an  injured  gecko>to  be  with  others,  for  the  skin  being  onoe  rubbed  off, 
the  surfsee  remains  raw  and  tender  for  some  considerable  time ;  and  the 
result  too  frequently  is,  that  small  ants  are  attracted,  who  wiB  completely 
destroy  a  box  of  geckos  in  a  night,  by  adhering  to  every  one  they  can 
get  hold  of,  and  stinging  it  to  death.  This  has  happened  to  me  on 
several  occasions,  and  caution  is  required  to  guard  against  it,  for  the 
gecko,  though  an  insect^estreyer,  is  a  very  timid  animal,  and  rapidly 
flees  from  the  attadtt  of  insects* 

During  iho  day,  geckoid  liaaids  are  found  under  stones  or  in  boxes, 
and  other  suitable  localities,  but  at  night,  a  lamp  near  a  wall  will  al- 
ways attract  them,  whilst  the  insects  fluttering  about  will  always  in- 
duce them  to  remain  about  the  si>ot.  Many  of  my  most  interesting 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  this  manner.  On  such  occasionn,  it 
it  is  not  unusual  to  observe,  the  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time, 
somewhat  cruel  habit  of  the  larger  sised  geckos,  destroying  the  small- 
er ms;  and  it  almost  invariably  occurs,  thai  if  a  laige  gecko  is  gently 
driven  towards  a  amaH  one^  whilst  on  a  wall,  he  almost  immediately 
wines  the  other,  and  a  scuffle  ensues,  which  ends  either  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  smaller  one,  or  at  all  events  the  loss  of  his  tail. 
Nature  appears  to  have  provided  against  this  act  of  cannibalism 
amongst  them,  for  the  tail  is  easily  detached,  and  although  it  be- 
comes the  trophy  of  the  larger  animal,  its  loss  frequently  enables  the 
smsllerone  to  escape  with  his  life.  Thetail  when  deladied,  from  a 
most  sluggish  appendage,  becomes  a  very  lively  member,  and  owing  to 
a  powerful  muscular  action,  wriggles  about  for  a  .veiy  considenble 
time.  In  about  three  weeks  the  tail  is  renewed  on  the  tail-less  animal. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  the  tail  is  detached,  it  almost  appears 
that  its  rejection  is  voluntary,  and  resorted  to  to  aid  its  possessor  in 
escaping  from  imminent  danger ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  for 
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it  often  happens  that  the  renewed  tail  is  deformed,  either  by  being 
thicker  at  the  jnnotion,  or,  in  many  hMtaneeB|  hj  several  tails  hfanchin^ 
off  from  that  one  spot. 
The  toe-pads  or  saokers  ore  a  perpetual  sonroe  of  oare  and  attention 

to  these  little  animals,  who  constantly  keep  licking  them  with  their 
fleshy  tongues,  and  removing  all  impediments  to  their  adhesiveness; 
this  takes  place  from  tlio  moment  they  are  caught ;  the  more 
act  of  catching  them  appears  to  derange,  in  some  measure^  the 
rcg^arity  of  their  snekers ;  for  when  first  captured,  the  animal  remains 
perfectly  qniet,  aa  if  astonished  or  paialysed,  hot  on  xeoovering 
from  the  effects  of  his  surprise,  he  licks  his  pads,  *»*""*"»Bg  them 
minntely,  and  straggles  violently  to  escape,  and  even  endeatvoon  to 
bite  his  captor ;  which  latter,  should  he  succeed  in  doing,  is  of  bat 
little  consequence,  as  his  Lite  is  not  in  any  way  venomous. 

The  Gecko  toucktmj  is  considered  by  the  Bunnese,  to  be  poisonous, 
though  unfoundedly ;  and  therefore  this  harmless  lizard  is  looked 
npoo  with  dread  and  alarm,  though,  strange  to  say,  bis  startli^ 
and  flomewhaft  vnearthly  call,  vttered  on  a  dark  stili  ni^it,  from 
some  denselty  wooded  spot,  or  interior  of  a  house,  creates  little  or 
no  annoyance.  The  call  of  the  loiic{:^a^  is  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  *  touck  tay,'  uttered  in  a  hoarse  sonorous  and  loud  tone,  re- 
peated five  or  six  times,  and  ending  in  a  &upprebtied  groan,  ati  ii  his 
efforts  were  entirely  exhausted. 

Though  some  fe\v  geckos  are  more  or  less  famished  with  aa 
interdigital  membrane,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  swimming  wi^v 
I  have  never  seen  them  yolnntarily  take  to  the  water,  hot  they 
confine  themselveB  to  trees,  rocks  and  houses.  It  is  possitle,  how* 
ever,  that  during  heavy  rains,  when  water  aocomulates  in  different 
places,  these  animals  may  have  to  swim  in  order  to  save  their  lives 
in  which  case  these  membranes  must  matciially  assist  them  in  bo 
doing. 

Geckos  preserved  and  sent  to  museums  in  spirits  for  scientific  purposes, 
undoubtedly  answer  all  that  is  required  f or  the  eauunination  of  thor 
structure,  hot  as  most  of  them  have  the  power  of  changing  their  colour, 
and  as  in  many  instances  preserved  qpecimens  lose  some  of  their  peonli- 
ariticfl,  I  find  that  to  study  and  form  an  idea  of  the  habits  of  theee  little 
creatures,  it  isneceSRary  to  examine  and  wntt  h  them  in  their  livin^i;  htate, 
when  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  highly  intercbting  btudy,  very  astonish- 
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ing,  and  ol  a Toypleasing  nature.  ThelngerMwnafw,  fromtheirimposing 

mze,  have  rendered  themselves  familiar  to  many,  but  tlio  little  gwko 
has  seemingly  been  neglected,  though  constantly  put  into  bottles 
indiscriminately,  and  sent  to  museums  with  little  or  nothing  said 
aboat  its  habits,  beyond  a  casual  remark  of  its  being  found  on  walls  or 
trees,  and  iqfyparently  an  insect-eater.  In  reality  little  or  notliing  is 
known  of  the  liabits  of  Geckos,  and  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
taking  an  interost  in  these  minitte  ereatnies,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
glass  box  for  constant  examination. 

The  (rtcAo  toucktaij  is  a  very  savage  animal  wlicn  fii'st  caught; 
and  as  he  dashes  with  the  greatest  ferocity  to  bite  his  captor,  liis  • 
huge  gaping  mout^i  and  ferocious  aspect  render  him  a  somewhat 
alannii^  as  well  as  forbidding  animal  to  look  at,  notwithstanding  the 
pretty  red,  white  and  date-coloured  maridngs  he  has  over  his  body. 

I  find  that  0Mftot  wMch  have  spines  on  thdr  tails,  on  losing  the  tail 
and  the  same  bang  renewed,  have  the  newly  formed  tail  smooth  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  nor  do  the  spikes  appear  for  at  h  ast  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  its  formation.  When  at  rest,  the  gecko  roils  his 
tail,  so  as  to  l)e  entirely  concealed  in  the  crevice  or  other  place  he  happens 
to  be  in ;  but  when  in  search  of  food,  or  disturbed,  the  tail  remains  at  its 
full  stretch,  and  in  a  eertun  measure  assists  him  in  adhering  to  waUsor 
other  places,  aa  well  as  to  gnide  him  in  his  movements.  When  a  gecko 
loses  his  tail,  he  appears  to  be  mnch  inoonvenienced  by  the  loss,  for  instead 
of  creeping  gracefully  and  leisurely  as  he  generally  does,  his  move- 
ments become  short  leaps,  or  a  succession  of  rapid  running  jerks  with 
his  head  elevated. 

On  seizing  an  insect,  the  gecko  does  not  use  his  t  ngue,  but  seizes 
his  prey  with  his  jaws,  and  after  a  few  bites  and  gulps  swallows  it 
without  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  tongne  of  the  gecko  is  large  and 
flediy,  and  rounded  or  notched  at  its  extremity,  which  is  free.  The 
teeth,  which  are  very  small,  are  sharp  with  cutting  edges,  and  numerous, 
ailhering  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  jaws,  but  there  are  no  palatine 
teeth.  A  curious  and  somewhat  strange  peculiarity  in  those  lizards, 
is  that  on  being  caught  they  pass  a  quantity  of  urine,  which 
is  evidently  not  the  result  of  alarm,  but  it  seems  as  if  this  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  their  escape  when  seized 
by  other  animals.  The  liquid  is  quite  clear,  and  although  plentihilly 
passed  on  the  seizure  of  the  animal,  it  Is  often  ejected  when  not 
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cUrtnrbed.  Thit  this  liquid  is  capable  of  prodooiog  torn  on  a  iendar 
skill,  I  doabt  not;  for  yfbm  my  fingera  bave  been  toodied  bj  Hi 
on  sereral  ooeanons,  I  bave  felt  an  mrasnal  eanetie  flenaation  and  even 

a  tingling  at  the  tips,  which  after  the  lapse  ol  a  few  miuates  entirely 
passes  away. 

In  a  f/ecko  touckiay  brought  to  me  at  Monlmcin,  and  wbicb  ba^ 
been  pat  alive  into  a  dry  bottle,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  amount  of 
mdstofoooUeeted  in  the  bottle  in  a  few  bonn,  as  well  satbe  water  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  tbrongb  the  pone  of  tbe  akin;  for  tbongb  ths 
grsatest  portion  bad  been  passed  during  the  night,  moistore  was  sfciD  ^ 
passing  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  the  morning. 

I  find  whenever  my  specimens  of  the  gecko  tidce  are  in  bad  health 
or  about  to  die,  a  gradual  wearing  away  is  visible ;  the  neck  beoomes 
very  thin  and  dilated,  the  bead  looks  nnosoally  large,  the  lips  swdl 
and  become  sore,  tbe  eyes  mnch  projected ;  partidesof  dnst  also  adboe 
to  the  transparent,  immovable  eyelid,  and  aboot  tbe  comers  of  tbe 
month,  wbiob  latter  often  fills  with  dost ;  when  this  oocnrs  th^  seldem 
or  ever  recoyer.  The  prssenee  of  dnst  on  tbe  immoTabfe  eyelid,  is  in 
itself  a  marked  indication  of  approailiiiif;  death,  for  geckoR  constantly 
lick  it  with  their  tongues,  and  koop  it  Horupnlously  clean  when  in 
health.  The  living  animals  in  the  same  box  do  not  in  any  way  seeai 
to  shew  repugnance  at  the  presence  of  a  dead  companion,  but  move 
abont  it,  or  dnsker  aroond  it  pieoisely  as  if  it  were  alive.  Tbs 
dnstering  of  these  animals,  when  not  confined  in  a  box,  is  not 
nnnsnal,  for  I  have  fonnd  seversl  concealing  tbemselTes  in  tbe  bssm 
crevice,  where  they  sometimes  lay  one  over  another.  In  my  gla^s  cases 
this  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  tbe  constant  casting  oflf  of  the  nkin.  on 
the  part  of  the  Oecko  chameleon^  and  althoQgh  it  is  less  frequent  i^ith 
others,  still  they  all  cast  their  skins  often,  and  in  the  giMS  bozst  tbii 
wonld  appear  to  ocenr  more  freqnently  than  elsewbere:  tbe  coufiDeaMni 
may  perhaps  in  some  measors  influence  tbe  act,  and  promote  a  mora 
la^  change;  before  it  takes  place,  tbe  animal  becomes  QnusnsDy 
languid  and  of  a  grey  date  colour,  appearing  in  certain  lights  of  a 
whitish  hue.  As  the  time  of  casting  approaches,  the  grey  colour  become* 
daikcr  and  dnllor.all  markings  disappear,  and  the  skin  begins  to  crack  and 
fall  off,  either  in  one  or  sovornl  long  pieces ;  that  of  the  tail  being  the  last, 
which  slips  ofi  like  a  long  sheath.  Otber(7scftofin  tbe  same  boz,attnwled 
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by  the  pore  white  appearance  of  this  cast  off  coat  ,  seize  and  eat  it.  Ih« 
skill  ia  of  a  pure  white,  beaatifolly  netted  and  marked,  atroogly  reBemUiiig 
that  of  anakea.  No  sooner  la  the  akin  oast  off,  than  the  little  creatnie 
heoomea  quite  livelj  again.  A  UmekUny  which  I  had,  oommenoed 
casting  its  skin  in  one  of  my  boxes,  two  or  three  days  after  its  cap- 
ture; on  the  third  ilay  the  skin  cracked  and  as  utiual  began  to  peel  off. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  noarly  a  week  ji^otting  rid  of  its  skin,  but  for 
all  that,  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  any  way  weakened  by  the  operation, 
as  might  reasonaVtly  be  expected  from  the  animal's  sluggishness  and 
sefosal  of  all  food.  I  ha^e  obserfed  that  geckos  on  tooohing  shining  or 
polished  snifaoes,  inyariably  lick  them  with  their  tongnes,  probably 
mistaking  them  for  water,  but  the  gedoo  dbmelBOfi  does  the  same  to 
the  small  shining  particles  of  sand. 

The  contraction  of  the  eye  of  these  lizards  is  remarkably  cat-like, 
but  in  (jecho  tourktatj,  it  is  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other,  from 
the  peculiar  greenish  hue  of  the  iris,  which  is  so  markedly  different 
from  the  braaa  bronze  lustre,  or  brown  hues  of  the  smaller  species. 
When  the  month  of  the  Umdetay  is  open,  it  is  tndy  hideous,  the  inside 
appearing  like  a  deep  pink  cayem,  with  the  palate  black.  Although 
this  is  equally  descriptive  of  the  smaller  liaards,  it  is  most  striking 
in  the  larger  ones.  Although  the  gecko  toucktay  is  vicious  and 
furions,  it  soon  becomes  reeoncile*!  to  confinement,  and  docs  not 
attack  or  bite  others  of  the  same  species,  when  put  into  the  same 
box.  This  hoge  gecko  adheres  to  a  wall,  or  the  peipendicular  surface 
of  a  pane  of  glaas,  aa  firmly  and  as  securely  as  the  smaller  ^nimala^ 
and  is  almost  mors  tenacious  of  its  hold,  requiiinga  strong  shove 
or  even  stroke  to  knock  it  off  a  wall :  during  the  day  this  animal 
adheres  to  a  wsll  or  tree  with  his  head  downwards,  or  frequently  hangs 
by  his  hind  feet,  with  the  head  down  and  the  front  feet  clasped  to- 
gether. 

Other  sauriam  may  in  a  great  measure  be  able  to  cling  to,  and  ascend 
vertical  surfaces,  but  the  power  of  adhering  to  such  places  like  a  fly, 
with  suckers,  and  to  traverse  ceilings  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
rapidity,  where  no  other  lizard  dare  venture,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  gecko.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  their  flattened  and  ex- 
panded toes,  which  are  transversely  laminated  beneath,  or  furnished 
with  powerful  imbricated  suckers  ;  and  by  its  claws,  which  are  sharj)- 
hooked  and  retractile  like  a  cat's,  and  greatly  assibt  the  buckers  iu 
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their  tolil :  f'^rtliov  have  a  clinging  capability,  which,  when  a<Mod  to  ilio 
snction  of  tlicir  toe-pails,  gives  the  animal  a  surpriBiugly  jxjweiiul  lu>l«l, 
the  toe-snckers  acting  in  reality  like  minut<j  air-pumps.  I  have  lately 
lost  *  beratifol  specimen  of  the  gecko  lendUay,  which,  preyioasly  lively 
ttud  active,  died  soddenljr.  On  a  poet  moriem  emnhMilion,  I  fooBil 
in  the  stomach,  an  ohlong  pieoe  at  a  sobstance  like  lime,  the  turn  of  a 
marble,  and  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  which  had  evidently  caused  ils 
death.  It  is  possible  that  since  so  many  8i>ecies  of  the  smaller  geckos 
inhabit  the  Ranie  ]>hice,  hybrids  may  be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  this 
I  have  had  rcaHoii  to  suspect  in  many  instances:  but  although  several 

• 

species  of  geckos  may  inhabit  the  same  locality,  yet,  as  a  general  role, 
they  keep  sepante  and  aloof  from  each  other;  for  instance  in  a  booae^ 
the  dark  ceUars  may  be  the  resort  of  one  species,  the  roof  of  another, 
and  crevices  in  the  walls  may  he  oocnpied  ezdasivefy  by  a  third  spedes. 
However,  at  night  they  issoe  forth  in  qnest  of  insects,  and  may  be  foood 
.mixed  up  together  in  the  same  spot,  bat  on  the  slightest  disturbance, 
or  wlien  they  have  done  feeding,  they  return  hurriedly  to  their  parti- 
cular hiding-places. 

Two  eggs  of  a  perfectly  round  and  milk-white  colour  seem  to  be  the 
most  they  lay.  These  lie  aboat  chinks  in  the  wall,  unprotected  till 
hatched,  which  process  takes  place  according  to  temperatnre  and  other 
clrcomstancea.  When  the  ^ggs  are  first  laid  they  are  soft,  and  coveied 
with  an  adhesive  glutinoos  sabstance,  which  causes  the  eggs  to  stick  to 
any  surface,  as  well  as  frequently  to  each  other.  Shortly  after  the  eggs  are 
laid,  the  shell  and  gluten  become  perfectly  hard,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
a«lmirable  provision  of  nature,  these  light  niinute  eggs,  would  1h?  blown 
aboat  by  every  breath  of  wind,  and  their  hatching  would  be  rendered  al- 
most an  impossibility,  particularly  so  in  the  localities  their  parents 
intend  the  yonqg  to  inhabit.  The  power  the  geckos  poeosos  of  in* 
trodncing  themselves  into  minnte  crevices,  is  owing  to  the  natuil 
flexibility  of  their  bodies,  the  formation  of  which  is  depressed,  aad 
covered  with  imbricate  scales  or  tubercles,  and  frequently  sj)ines  like 
prickles,  on  the  tail  as  well  a-,  on  the  bo<ly.  Femoral  pores  exirt 
in  the  nialen  or  in  both  sexes,  but  there  are  several  species  in  which  no 
indication  of  these  pores  can  be  found.  Besides  the  immoveable  cats 
which  covers  the  eye,  and  behind  which  the  ^e  moves  freely,  there  is  a 
slightly  developed  regnlar  ^elid,  which,  from  ita  incomplete  fonnatioo, 
gives  a  staring  glance  to  the  animal,  for  the  eye  is  itself  natnnlly 
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ynry  large,  fall  and  liright   The  orifices  of  the  ean  are  on  the  ride  of 

the  head,  with  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  nmc-h  depressed. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  my  classification  of  the  living  geckos  in 
my  collection,  I  Bhoaldaimply  adopt  the  genua  Qecko  in  preference  to  the 
acknowledged  g^aaen,  hat  as  this  may  not  he  satisfactory  to  othera,  I 
will  here  hriefly  ckvify  the  geckoid  sanrians.  Their  porition  in  the 
soologica!  series  is  in  the  second  section  (haplapnoa )  of  the  class  repUUa  ; 
lathe  order  sawnV,  tribe  sqiiamatt,  and  iamily  ascalobolip.  This  family, 
in  my  opinion,  admits  of  only  one  geuus,  Geckoj  but  owing  to  the 
stntctnre  of  the  feet,  the  toe-suckers  oft  which  vary  considerably  in 
form,  and  are  qnite  a  study  in  themseiyes,  the  geckos  have  heen  divided 
into  several  genera,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall  here  ennmente. 
ZfOmaifhdaeiffhiB  (Van  der  Hoven),  Leiurw  (Blyth), 
J*lulydacfylus  (Cuv.),  Sphctriodactylus  (Cuv.), 

Plenypleura  (Txray),  J)i [ilodactyUis  (Gray), 

Memidactylus  (Cuv.),  J^tychozoon  (Kuhl.), 

Ftj/odadylm  (Oav.),  Crotmrm  (Wag.), 

Fh^Uodaetyltu  (Gray),  Stenodadylm  (Fits.), 

Theeadactylus  (Dum.),  Oymnodactylm  (Spix.), 

Phelsuma  (Coct.),  2\irentola^ 
JUkocodactylus  (Fitz.),  Pfufllurus, 
and  a  great  many  more,  but  I  think  the  above  may  he  conridered 
the  most  important  of  those  hitherto  adEnowledged :  hut  without  sped' 
mens  of  the  animals  or  good  illustrations,  which  latter  these  brief 
observations  of  mine  do  not  admit  of,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  me  to 
describe,  or  convey  any  idea  of  the  pectiUarities  existiii^  in  the 
formation  of  the  suckers  of  the  several  species. 

I  will  now  describe  each  of  my  living  qtedmens  separately.  It  is 
possihle  that  tome  of  them  may  have  been  described  already,  but  as 
lam  not  aware  of  any  such  des<  i  iption  and  have  no  means  of  reference, 
I  will  name  each  myself  and  give  a  brief  description  of  it. 

1.  Qecko  vcrus  ;  Xcn^ih.  9  to  12  inches;  general  colour,  dark  slate 
with  light  ash  coloured  bands  rotmd  the  body;  the  light  bands  are  spotted 
with  white,  and  the  dark  slate  with  red  spots.  The  tail  is  of  the  length 
of  its  body  with  bandsoll  round  it  of  light  and  dark  slate,  divided  by 
dark  red  or  neariy  black  bands.  Irides  greenish  yellow,  large  and  fall 
of  veins.  Body  compressed,  with  rongli  tubercles  on  the  surface,  as  also 
on  the  tail,  of  a  Bmall  si^.  The  males  are  darker  than  the  feniaies,  and 
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also  laiger.  Toes  five,  of  nearly  eqnal  aie,  furnidied  with  poweiM 
sacken.  Head  laige :  pupil  of  the  eye  with  powerful  oontnwting  powen : 
the  eye  ib  large  aii<l  etaring.  Inside  of  the  month  red.  Very  vicions  tnd 
liitoH  with  great  ferocity  :  inhabits  Biirmah  :  my  sjH'ciinciis  arc  all  fnjm 
Moalmein.  Foiuul  iii  houseSy  trees,  A;c.,  and*  called  by  the  Burmese 
Toucktay,  [Platydacttjlm  venu  of  authors].  The  BnniMBe  name  is  in 
imitation  of  ita  caU,  which  is  five  or  aiz  times  lepeatad. 

2.  Chtko  Verrtauxif  n.  a.,  Tytler ;  a  splendid  laige  new  qiecies  feaid 
on  the  main  island  of  the  Andamans,  as  alsoron  the  smaller.  In  nae  it 
not  only  equals  the  last  named  species,  bat  is  frequently  larger,  measnnng 
from  13  to  14  inches  in  length.  I  Imvc  named  it  after  my  v>{cv\\\k^\ 
friend  M.  Jules  Verrcaux  of  Paris,  the  great  and  woU  known  naturalist. 
The  Oecko  Verreauxi  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  aliove  and  lighter  be- 
neath :  those  sent  to  me  ^nmi  Mount  Harriet  have  little  or  no  inarkiDg, 
bnt  those  from  Aberdeen  haye  dail^  markings  on  the  bade,  and  some- 
times circles  on  the  tafl.  The  body  is  covered  with  tnbereles,  and  there  ars 
SIX  TOWS  of  prickles  or  spines  on  the  tail ;  which  latter  is  fiat  aided.  A 
deep  grove  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  tail,  wliicli  is  as  long  as  the  body. 
There  arc  two  rows  of  these  spines  on  the  top  and  two  on  either  >-idc 
of  the  tail.  The  animal,  in  colour,  is  so  like  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  or 
dried  wood,  and  so  chaogea  its  brown  hne  to  soit  the  oolonr  of 
the  tree  it  may  be  on,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  find  it.  The  animal  has  a  very  formidable  and  forbiddiqg  hmk, 
and  the  natives  greatly  dread  it,  so  that  it  is  difficolt  to  obtttn. 
The  colour  of  the  irides  is  a  metallic  yellowish  green,  full  of  veius; 
the  eyes  are  laige  and  full.  Each  foot  has  five  large  tms  with  powerful 
claws  and  large  suckers.  The  call  of  this  species  is  a  loud  *  Tuk  Tnk 
Tuk*  five  or  six  times  repeated. 

8.  OetAotigm  (Tytler).  I  think  this  ia  the  PneStifo  nAida  of 
Bljrth,  for  the  character  which  induced  him  to  give  this  generienaaeto 
a  gecko  he  received  from  the  Andamans,  is  {K>rceptible  in  all  my  living 
specimens:  1  have  called  it  (ii/ris  from  its  tierce  disposition.  In  length 
it  is  from  5  to  6  inches  :  general  colour  brown  with  numerous  dark 
markings,  and  rings  round  the  tail :  the  markings  are  in  the  shape  of 
lines.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  when  the  animal  ia  moving^ 
the  tafl  is  held  up  horizontally  and  Sniffy  with  acur^  at  the  tip :  the  back 
is  rough  with  tubereles,  as  also  is  the  tail.  The  under  snrfiMe  is  fleshy  and 
smooti  and  of  a  purple  hue.   The  upper  eyelid  with  a  yellow  line  on  it : 
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iridesol  a  brownish  green.  ToeswiUi  very  minute  suckers,  eckrcely  viidble» 
iq^ipearing  as  if  none  existed :  toes  five  on  each  foot,  long  and  nearly  eqnal. 
The  colour  of  the  animal  is  very  changeable ;  9  dark  variety  with  deeper 
marldngs  has  been  brcraght  to  me  from  Mount  Harriet.   The  species 

appears  to  be  peculiar  U  the  Andamans,  where  it  is  found  under  stones, 
stumps  of  trees,  ttc. 

4.  Oecko  Tjftkri  n.  s.  (Ty tier) ;  from  4  to  6  inches  long ;  body  and 
tail  rough,  covered  with  small  tubercles;  the  tail  has  also  spines  on  it. 
Toes  five;  the  thumb  amall;  snokfirs  on  the  toes  small.  General 
colour  brown,  lighter  on  the  under  suriaee ;  colour  very  diangeable. 
Irides  brown.  Found  all  my  specimens  in  dark  cellars  at  Mouhnein, 
where  the  Hpecies  is  common. 

6.  Qticko  chaus^  (Tytler).  I  think  this  is  Hemulactyliis  /ram(,i(iiJi  of 
Schi.  Length  from  4  to  5  inches ;  tail  as  long  as,  Or  longer  than  body. 
General  colour  slate  grey,  lighter  on  the  under  snr&ce;  colour  very 
changeable ;  body  smooth  with  dark  marks ;  tail  with  spines.  Feet  with 
five  toes ;  thumb  small ;  suckers  on  toes  of  moderate  siae.  Irides  brown. 
Fmmd  on  trees,  in  houses,  Ac.,  at  Monlmein  and  Rangoon :  those  found 
at  Rangoon  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  from  the  former  place,  and 
a  slightly  darker  variety. 

6.  Gecko  caracalf  n.  s.,  (Tytler) ;  very  similar  to  the  above,  but 
without  any  spines  on  the  tail ;  found  in  dark  cellars,  but  chiefly  in 
native  huts  at  RsQgoon.  Length  about  4  inches.  At  first  from  its  great 
similarity  to  No.  5,  Chcko  cAoiw,  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  waa 
simply  a  local  variety  of  that  animal,  but  I  now  feel  satisfied  it  is  not 
so,  but  a  distinct  species.  It  can  at  once  be  distini;ui.shed  from  Ocrln 
chaos  by  the  absence  of  prickles  or  spiucs  on  its  tail,  this  Uv^ter 
being  perfectly  smooth  in  Gecko  caracal. 

7.  Oecko  pardus^  (Tytler) ;  length  from  4  to  5  inches ;  body  much 
compressed ;  tail  flat,  thick  and  fleshy  at  base,  passing  off  to  a  fine  point. 
Body  dotted  with  li^t  spots,  margined  with  minute  dark  spots  and 
specks ;  general  colour  brown,  very  changeable  ;  lower  portions  ligbter, 
without  marks.  Irides  metallic  yellow  like  brass.  Toes  five,  full  size, 
connected  by  a  membrane  ;  suckers  full  size,  A  great  variety  of  markings 
found  in  different  individuals.  Foiuul  in  bouses  at  Rangoon,  Moulmein 
and  Port  Blair :  those  obtained  at  Port  Blair  have  a  thicker  tail  than 
those  I  collected  in  Burmah.   I  am  of  opinion  tbit  the  Port  Blair 
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animalN  have  l>een  introduced  into  the  settlement  in  boxes,  from 
Barmah,  for  I  have  hitherto  only  obtained  them  on  Rom  iiland^  and 
not  from  the  nudn  iaUiid.  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  a  new  speciM, 
lor  it  10  very  common. 

8.  Getko  EtNrrieiif  n.  8.  (Tytler).  This  bemtifiil  little  Gecko  vum 
in  len^h  from  2  to  3  inches.  Its  general  colour  is  light  brown,  with 
particularly  pretty,  dark  markings  :  a  dark  mark  extends  from  the  nose 
along  the  sides,  but  the  colour  is  so  very  changeable  that  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  describe  it :  from  a  light  straw,  it  inatantaneonsly  becomes  almost 
of  a  dark  brown.  It  has  fiye  well  developed  toes,  with  fall  aiaediackwi 
under  each.  Indee  bright  copper  colour.  Tail  eqnal  in  length  to  body. 
Under  portions  lighter  than  upper,  without  markings.  The  tail  is  coiled 
when  at  rest.  It  is  perfectly  arboreal,  freqnenting  trees,  and  is  foond 
concealed  under  the  bark  :  inhabits  the  Andamans ;  all  my  specimeiw 
are  from  Port  Blair  and  its  neighbourhood.  I  have  named  it  after 
Mrs.  Tytler. 

AU  the  Geckos  which  I  have  described  above,  have  papib  which 
contract  like  those  of  cats,  and  are  more  or  lem  noctnmal  in  their 
habits ;  bnt  the  foUowiqg  i|»edes  is  quite  dinmal,  and  the  pupil  docs 
not  seem  to  contract,  but  remains  round  and  full  all  daj. 

9.  O^cko  chameleon  (Tyt]Gr.)  ;  {Phchiuiia  AnJamanense  of  Blyth); 
about  4  ti)  0  inches  long  :  general  colour,  in  the  sun  or  strong  light,  rich 
emerald  green,  with  blue  or  green  tail;  under  portions  bright  yellow; 
red  marks  on  head  and  back  in  most  individuals ;  in  dark  places  or  in  a 
subdued  light,  the  colour  is  peifectly  dsrk,  nearly  black ;  the  maridags 
aUghtly  visible  and  the  yellow  usual  on  the  under  portions  entiiely 
dissppesrs.  These  liasrds  are  quite  arboreal.  Feet  with  five  toes; 
thumb  very  small ;  suckers  of  moderate  size :  tongue  bright  red. 
Peculiar  to  the  Andamans,  where  the  species  is  very  common. 
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Pecuiiarities  and  Usa  of  the  Pillar  Toivers  of  tJie  Briiuih  hlandsj 

J)ji.  T.  A.  WiM. 

intemvediMtManhf  1864.] 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Pillar  Towers  of  the  British  lalandfl^ 
and  toooiiflictii^ip  are  the  oondofluntf 

the  attentioii  of  nemben  of  the  Asuitic  Sodetj,  to  theae  nmaiUile 
tnoniiiiieiits  of  antiqnitj,  in  the  ea^eetrtion  of  olitaiiiing  more  eoneet 
raggMtions  than  have  hitherto  been  made,  regarding  their  nae ;  ai 

there  is  a  growing  belief  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  remarks  several  examples  of  Indian  Pillar 
Towers  will  be  mentioned ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  photography  will 
afford  aid  to  prore  their  relationihip  with  thoee  in  Soiope.  Theur 
iramber  most  neeeeiariljr  be  few,  owing  to  the  hqiae  of  eentaiieai  and  to 
their  having  been  generaU J  deettOTed  hf  the  peneenting  Bnhmana; 
and  they  will  therefore  only  be  fonnd  in  distant  and  nnfreqnented  plaoei. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  people  who  bnilt  these  Towers,  or  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  built  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  and 
they  arc  ho  ancient  that  the  most  general  traditions  among  the  people 
are  that  they  were  the  work  either  of  fairies,  or  the  "  good  people^" 
or  "  the  weird  people  of  the  B^hts" ;  or  of  saintly  old  women ;  or  of 
the  Danea,  the  Ust  conqneron,  and  cruel  devastators  <d  Ireland  in 
ancient  times.  Without  stopping  to  criticise  such  fancteSi  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  general  description  of  the  peculiarities  and  uses  of 
these  remarkable  structures,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  probable  age  in 
which  they  were  built. 

Cfemeral  deacription. — The  graceful  outline,  and  simple  style  and 
oonstnictioa  of  the  Pillar  Towers,  standing  in  the  solitaiy  waste^ 
or  rising  unchsoged  amidst  mouldering  ruins  of  churches  and  tomb- 
stones, and  their  mysterious  origin  and  uses,  have  long  occopied 
attention,  and  afforded  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  antiquarian 
speculators. 

There  are  118  of  those  Pillar  Towers  in  Ireland,  and  two  in  Scotland ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  poweriiil  and  intelligent 
missionaiies,  animated  by  religious  aeal  and  a  sense  of  seouilj.  Stidian 
oriigin  would  explaintheir  resemblsnoe  toeach  other,  in  theirgiaoefol  fom 
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and  peculiar  stractnre.  They  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  circnm- 
ference,  and  eight  or  nine  in  diameter  throVighont,  and  are  divided'  into 

front  three  to  srven  or  twelve  stages,  forming  apartments  of  different 
heights.  Their  floors  are  supported  in  some  instances  by  ridges 
taken  off  the  thickness  ol  the  walls,  or  by  abutments  or  rests  four  or 
six  inches  in  sise.  In  the  older  Towers,  holes  are  left  for  the  recep- 
tion of  beams  to  support  the  floors. 

8"  -me  of  the  Pillar  Towers  have  holes  in  the  lintel-stones  to  receive 
the  hinges  of  tlie  tloor.  In  other  Towers  tlic  dtmr  appears  to  have 
been  kept  shut  by  a  ladder  resting  upon  the  o])p(».site  wall,  an«l  against 
the  closed  door ;  in  others  again  by  a  bar  across  the  back  of  the  door,  the 
oxtremities  resting  in  holes  behind  it,  to  keep  it  shut ;  which  fact,  with 
the  depth  of  the  floor  below  the  door,  prove  that  secnrity  was  attended 
to.  The  different  stages  or  apartments  of  the  Pillar  Towers  were  reached 
by  a  ladder  drawn  up  from  the  elcxatcd  door,  and  from  floor  to  floor 
as  required,  in  times  ol'  danger.  The  entrance  waii  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  hx>m  the  ground,  was  generally  wider  below  than  above,  and  flat, 
or  rounded  at  the  top.  There  were  two  kinds  of  windows;  those 
near  the  top  were  generally  four*  in  number  turned  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  ci.nipass,  and  below  these  were  small  oblong  openings  at 
intervals,  generally  in  oj)pn>ite  tlirei  tions,  to  give  liuhl  tn  the  ivnt 
stages  of  the  Tower.  Tlieir  size,  position,  and  nmnl't  i  ,  vary  considera- 
bly in  different  Pillar  Towers.  The  Towers  are  usually  covered  with  s 
conical  top,  sometimes  laid  with  horizontal,  and  in  other  cases  by 
lierring-l^one  masonry. 

Nrither  tlie  number  of  stories,  nor  the  direction  of  the  entrance  or 
windows  were  of  any  material  im[)ortance  to  the  ol>ject  of  the  building, 
as  they  varied  so  much  in  different  Towers.  The  Towers  generally 
resemble  each  other  in  the  entrance  being  elevated  seven,  ten  or  thirteen 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  whereas  the  floor  of  the  Towers 
is  often  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  door;  and  up  to 
this  elevation,  the  T(»w»  i-  is  gcnrrally  solid,  somelinu's  witii  a  piojin  hng 
ridge  of  lour  inches,  on  the  out>i<le,  level  with  the  groun»l.  The 
foundation  descends  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  except  where 
the  Tower  is  built  on  the  solid  rock. 

•  Thort!  arc  nine  in  the  Pillar  Tower  of  Clonmaonoise^  and  none  in  that  of 
J)iiiuioaghinore. 
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The  .stones  of  wliicU  tbe  Pillur  Towers  are  buUt  wefe  carefully  and 
jadiciouHly  selected,  and  were  often  brought  from  a  diatanoe.  Tbey  are 
fashioned  into  an  oblong  square  fonn,  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other, 
and  embedded  in  a  small  quantity  of  shell  lime,*  the  interior  being 
common  rubble  work.  The  dressed  stones  are  laid  in  horisontal  layere, 
or  in  some  cases  in  a  soiiiewluit  spiral  fonii,  rising  from  the  left  to  the 
ri^ht,  in  order  a{)parently  to  add  strengtli  to  the  building. 

The  Pillar  Towers  were  built  by  differmt  races  of  mankind  for  varioiu 
purposes ;  their  construction  extending  over  a  period  of  several  oenturifls, 
which  fact  will  assist  us  in  explaining  many  of  their  peculiaiHies.  This 
has  induced  me  to  arrange  them  aa  Pagan  or  primitive,  transition  or 
Saxon,  and  Ghristian  or  Norman,  which  classification  will  he  foond 
more  usffui,  than  })('rlia|)S,  Htrietly  correct. 

1.  Tl»e  Irish  Pillar  Towers  ot  the  primitive,  early  or  simple  form 
are  few  iu  nnnilier,  and  are  more  mutilated  than  the  othen  owiiig 
to  their  age,  to  the  atones  having  been  selected  with  leas  care,  and  to 


Cl%)ndalkeu  near  Dublin.     Koss  Camk  near  Galloway.      Dnunclill  near  Sii^j'u.t 
*  Ulster  Jonmal,  vol.  I,  p.  146. 

t  A  road  e«>iiti a(  t(ir  trieil  the  ^octs  of  gonpowdtfT  ttt  nxluclug  Uiis  reM> 
ruble  tower  for  ix>aU  purposes. 
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the  dressing  and  arrangement  not  being  so  good  as  in  the  other 

fliiiisos.  Like  th«  early  erect  stnuon  or  obelisks  <>f  the  North  KiiNt  of 
Scotland,  they  were  iiuineroiis  ami  wore  erected  by  Pagan  workmen; 
bat  they  underwent  considerable  changes  as  the  people  advanced  in 
knowledge,  social  position  and  religioas  opinions. 

These  are  examples  of  the  primitiTe  Pillar  Towers,  which  appear  to 
bave  been  erected  byBnddhists  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  centnries, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  sacred  synil)ols  of  the  snn  or  deity.  They  were 
miacquainted  with  the  UbC  of  the  areh.  This  is  a  strong  indication  of 
their  Asiatic  origin :  for,  amidst  the  most  graceful  and  splendid  remains 
of  Buddhism  in  Asia,  the  absence  of  the  arch  is  most  striking.  It  was 
with  the  object  of  propagating  their  faith,  that  the  Buddhist  Missionaries 
visited  Ireland ;  and  at  thin  early  period  they  would  find  the  country  in  a 
rude  condition,  and  govenied  by  numerous  chieltaius  inconstant  collision 
with  each  other,  while  exposed  to  the  inroutls  of  seafaring  robbens :  not 
nuited  enough  to  resut  effectually,  but  too  strong  to  submit  to  their 
tyranny.  It  wa^  amoqg  these  turbulent  factions  that  the  Buddhists  first 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  the  Pillar  Towers,  both  as  a  sacred  emblem, 
and  as  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means  of  obtaining  ]>ersonai 
8ecurity,  as  well  as  a  safe  dei>osit  for  the  sacred  relicji  and  mobt  pieciuUii 
effects  of  their  religious  worship. 

The  Chinese  TravelleiB  who  visited  India  to  study  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  saw  the  use  to  which  the  Pillar  Towers  were  put,  enable 
us  to  explain  the  means  employed  to  call  the  congregation  to  their 
devotions.  This  Wiis  done  by  the  use  of  cymbals,  bonis,  and  drmus  ; 
ami  this  explains  the  use  to  which  the  brass  trumi»ct.s  wen-  put,  which 
an*  still  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pillar  Towers 
in  Ireland. 

Besides  the  Pillar  Towers  figures  of  which  are  given,  the  following 
belong  to  this  division :  that  of  Luck  in  the  county  of  Dublin ;  those 

of  Tigha  lo.  Kiblarr  ;  and  Clones,  Monagban. 

The  Towel's  of  the  serond  cbiss  were  constructed  during  the  transi- 
tion i>eriod,  and  were  built  by  native  artists  as  sacred  monumentM, 
and  owing  to  their  acquired  power,  with  more  care  and  skill  than 
the  primitive  towers.  This  may  explain  the  retention  in  general  of 
the  distinctive  form  of  the  earlier  edifices,  which  were  intended  as 
safe  pUces  of  retreat  and  deieuce. 
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Ckyne,  Maiid.  Abernetby,  Scotland. 


The  Gloyne  Pillar  Tower  may 
be  instanced  as  an  example  of  thh 

class.  The  top  of  this  u;rac«.iul 
tower  was  injiinnl  by  li«jrlitning.  aii'l 
a  battleiiiented  top  was  built  upon 
it.  The  reddiflh  coloured  sandstone 
of  which  the  tower  is  bnilt,  was 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
is  still  in  excellent  picacrvatiop. 
The  curvature  of  the  tower  was 
worked  with  a  ehisil-jxiintod 
hanmior.  The  stones  are  large  and 
flat-bedded,  and  caiefally  worked 
into  the  form  required.  The  thick- 
neaa  of  the  wall  atthedoor  isSJfiBet, 
and  the  diameter  is  9  feet  2  inches 


throughout.  The  diK.i-way  looks 
S  K  by  E.  and  is  11 J  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  flat  topped,  being  eovered 
with  a  lintel,  and  is  wider  below  than  above.  The  tower  has  aix  storiet; 
the  first  being  on  a  level  with  the  door,  and  the  others  resting  upon 
ledges  projecting  from  the  wall ;  the  height  of  these  chambers  is  11| 
feet.  The  four  top  windows  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  like  the  door, 
are  broader  below  than  above,  in  the  Pelasgic  and  Egyptian  style. 
Below,  there  are  fsevt'ral  small  o|»eninirs,  one  of  which,  over  the  iluor, 
is  larger  than  the  others,  and  has  a  marked  modiheation  of  the  arch. 

Only  two  round  Pillar  Towers  exist  in  Scotland.  These  have  the 
same  peculiar  form  and  structure  as  those  of  Ireland,  appear  to  have 
been  buOt  at  the  same  eaily  period,  and  afford  good  examples  of  the 
two  varieties  already  described,  while  they  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
mystery  as  to  their  uses. 

The  following  (lescriptiun  of  the  Abernethy  tower  is  extracted  from 
a  previous  essay  of  mine. 

*  Abernethy,*  in  Fiicshirc,  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Pictinh 
Governments,  but  the  PiUar  Tower  which  is  situated  there  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  our  ancient  histories.   We  only  know  that  the  peopl«» 

*  The  name  is  derived  fifom  absr  oonflaeoce,  of  the  small  stream  Neihy,  that 
|MiS808  down  to  the  town  aodialo  %\m  river  Bam ;  and  thetownlssometiaws  sliQ 
called  by  the  fiooto-lrish  name  Invemethff, 
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were  cbritftianised,  and  the  town  and  adjacent  district  were  dedicated 

to  God  and  Saint  Bridget,  in  the  fifth  centnry  (A.D  466)*.  It  in 
piolmble,  at  this  early  p«*rin(l,  that  tliey  followed  tiie  heathen  enstoni  (if 
wor8bipj)iiij^  in  the  open  air,  {sub  dio)  at  Hacred  stones;  lor  we  lind  in 
the  eighth  century  (A.J>.  711)  that  Nectan  111.,  King  of  the  Pictii, 
being  diasatisfied  with  the  primitive  custom  of  worship,  and  desiroos 
to  follow  the  Romish  ritnal,  wrote  to  Geolfred,  Abbot  of  Jerron,  in 
Northumberland,  re(inesting  information  regarding  certain  disputed 
ohservanees,  and  askinc^  for  architects  to  hnild  a  church,  which  was  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  ot  the  apostle.s.f  The  architects 
were  accordingly  sent,  and  the  church  was  built  of  stone,  like  that  of 
the  Romish  chnrch.  This  has  passed  away ;  new  churches,  and  a 
collegiate  establishment  formed  by  the  Guldees,  and  a  prioiy,  established 
in  1273,  have  disappeared  :  since  tlicn,  another  very  old  church  has  been 
taken  down,  and  in  the  hei^inning  of  this  century,  another  wa.^  huilL 
rather  remarkable  for  its  superior  style  of  arcliitec  ture.  During  tlioso 
changes,  extending  over  a  long  period,  the  Pillar  Tower  has  stood,  and 
is  still  distinguished  by  its  form,  and  by  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  material  was  selected  and  the  building  executed. 

*  The  Abemcthy  Tower  stands  on  a  sloj)in^  bank,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ochill  hills,  and  a  mile  south  ol  the  river  Tav,  near  when-  it 
joins  the  Earn.  The  ^^ew  from  the  tower  is  contracted  towards  the 
south  by  the  proximity  ol  the  hills,  where  a  beautiful  valley  stretches 
southwards ;  while  to  the  north,  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  a 
rich  and  undulating  countiy,  the  granary  of  Scotland,  towards  which 
direction  the  entrance  of  tlie  tower  looks.  The  building  is  75  feet  in 
height,  and  48  teet  in  circumlerenee  ;  and  its  extreme  <liameter  at  tin? 
top  is  13  feet  9  inches,  increasing  to  tho  bottom,  where  it  is  15  feet  6 
inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  top  being  2  feet  9  inches,  and 
at  the  bottom  3  feet  7i  inches.  The  tower  is  now  without  a  roof,  and 
the  coping  over  the  wall  is  probably  modem.  It  is  divided  into  five 
j5ta<^'es,  each  supported  by  stone  abutments.  The  tower  is  built  of 
aand-stonc,  which  is  now  much  diiiiutegrated,  except  on  the  lower  and 
western  side,  where  there  are  twelve  ooursesof  grey  freestone,  little  chang- 
ed by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  stones  are  all  carefully  dressed, 
convex  on  the  exterior,  tapering  inwards,  and  concave  on  their  inner 

•  Tnnos'  (^r!tu;,f  F  >ay*,  vol.  1,  pp,  Jll,  122,  117. 
t  BuUe,  L.  0,  e.  Zl. 
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Burfacf,  to  give  a  circular  form  to  the  tower;  and  tlit'v  are  accurately 
adjusted  in  regular  courses  with  bat  little  lime  or  ceiueut.  The  door- 
way is  six  feet  above  the  base  of  the  tower ;  but  in  cooaeqaence  of  the 
graveyard  adjoining  having  beeome  greatly  elevated  above  the  general 
suiaoe  of  the  scnl,  the  door  is  now  only  two  feet  above  thegroond.  It 
is  7  feet  9^  inches  liigli,  29  inches  in  width  at  the  npring  of  the  semi- 
circular arch,  and  27^  inches  at  the  base.  Four  windows  near  the  t«.p 
of  the  tower  face  the  cardinal  points  :  tlioy  are  3  feet  lUj  inches  iu 
height,  1  foot  4^  inches  in  width  above,  and  1  foot  inches  Wlow, 
and  seem  to  di£fer  from  each  other  in  their  architectnial  form.  Gordon, 
in  his  liintTwyy  mentions,  at  the  beginning  of  last  centniy,  that  each 
window  is  sapported  by  two  small  pillars traces  of  which  are  still 
very  evident  in  one  or  two  of  them.  Those  in  the  west  window  are 
entirely  ^one.  Dr.  Wilson  supposes*  the  windows  may  I'e  njoticrn  ; 
but  alter  a  careful  exaniinati(jn,  on  the  spot,  1  have  come  to  liic  louclu- 
sion  that  they  were  prepared  at  the  tiame  time  as  the  retft  of  the 
tower.  Besides  the  fonr  windows,  there  are  three  small  openings  to 
give  light. 

'  This  tower  was  repaired  thirty  years  ago,  when  seven  homan  sknUs 
were  fonnd  within  it,  lying  together.    Some  of  them  were  of  a  daHi 

colour,  as  il  they  liad  undergone  home  process  ol  end)aliiiiiii;.  Along 
with  tlicse,  several  long  Uones  were  fouml,  some  of  which  had  been  m> 
recently  deposited  that  they  had  still  their  ligaments  attached  to  th»  in  t 
The  tower  stands  about  twenty  yards  to  the  8W.  oi  the  parish  chaivli, 
which  is  a  modem  stroctnre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  bolfiy,  and  the 
beadle  informed  me  that  it  is  pretty  well"  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
It  also  contains  the  village  clock;  and  the  ancient  Jouge,  or  pillor}% 
Is  attached  to  it. 

*  The  Pillar-Tower  of  Abeniethyt  is  said  to  have  l>een  built  bv  Neetau 
III.,  A.  I).  720,  in  the  capital  of  a  l^ictish  kingdom.  The  Culd«'i-H 
afterwardji  liad  a  ( ollege  there  ;  and  in  1273  thi8  was  converted  into 
m  prioiy  of  regahur  Canons  of  the  AugUfitine  order.' 

*  frthUtonc  Awnait^  p.  596. 

f  Small's  ll'>ina»  l.i/.^i  r  ^  •/  Fifi  ,  p.  lot,  and  Ap|v>n«lix  F. 

j  The  namo  which  tho  11  igltiund<*i-8  g^ivo  U»  Aboructhy  is  Obair  Ncnrtifotn,  or 
Ahair  Ncachiain,  i,  c,  "  tho  wurk  of  Noctan."  This  Nocton  or  Nethan  (t«':»in\i 
nrchilccta  to  be  MOt  to  baild  n  rhiirch,  [sco  ncile]  iNTliaps  lli:it  uf  AIm  rnt  thv. 
"  FiMf^iisf  iiK  <  ptsmpna Scotia>  rirtiia," — i.o.,  Fergus,  tlu*  I'icti«h  bi>lit'p  ..f  IitIuikI, 
wats  ill  ihf.  Uuiitiui  general  cuiineil,  A. D.  7J1— [a  Binis,  t.  U^quoUxi  \>y  Fitikortoo^ 
Inquiry,  II.,  267 ;  see  also  SMistical  Acwttnt  of  8cotl*md^  rcL  x.,  p.  435. 
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To  thiH  claH8  belong  the  Pillar  Tuwera  of  Aghanillee  Kilkenny ; 
Kibrie,  St.  Garrice,  Kilkenny ;  Gatihel  and  Roscres,  Tipperary ;  Castle- 
dormor,  Kilcallen,  Kildara;  Fertagb  and  Kellen,  Meatb;  Swordd, 
DnWin;  Fnrlonjrh,  Killola  and  Mcekck,  Mayo ;  Ki!iik.II.».  k.  LimonMc; 
Monasterboico,  Louth  ;  llattoo,  Claro;  Si  vcii  <1  lurches,  Kiu^;  a  county  ; 
Kt'iH'itli,  Cork,  siikI  Soveu  churches,  Wioklow. 

The  Pillar  Towent  In  incr  no  lopgor  strictly  religious  edifices,  their 
original  form  was  modified  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  architect  and  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  period.  The  graceful  Pillar  Tower  of  Aidmore,  is 
built  in  square^orBed  work  of  reddish  sandstone.    The  conraes  vary  In 

thickness  from  0  to  10  inches,  ami  the 
inner  face  of  tlx*  Imildint:;^  is  ordinary 
rubble-work  walling.  Its  external 
circumference  diminishes  considerably 
with  the  height)  and  it  has  three  sets- 
off  externally,  with  weathered  string 
courses,  with  setK-off  internally.  The 
door  is  IB  feet  from  the  ground  and 
Remicirculur  at  top,  and  diminihhcs 
in  height  and  width  internally ;  and 
the  jambs  widen  below,  with  a  three- 


Keneitha 


Atdmore. 


inch  torus  round  them,  at  their  outer  an^le. 

The  Ktiicith  Tower  is  huilt  o!  tlie  Nlate-stonc  of  the  locality;  and 
is  very  jx'culiar  in   its  txternal   form,  having  a   liexagDual  base; 
each  side  of  which  is  10  feet  4  in.  in  width,  and  20  feet  in  height. 
Including  the  round  part,  the  tower  is  50  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  left  unfinished ;  or  else  a  portion  of  the  original 
top  has  been  destroyed.   The  Tower  is  built  upon  a  levelled  rock, 
cropi)ing  ahruptly  from  the  ground.    The  door  faces  the  west,  and 
is  fourteen  feet  from  the  giound.    The  whole  has  undergone  recent 
repair,  and  has  Iteen  pri>\idt'd  witli  iion  stairs  to  the  door,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  storieH,  which  rest  upon  le<lges  left  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall ;  each  compartment  is  11  feet  and  9  inches  in  height.  The  diameter 
of  the  Tower  contracts  as  the  wall  rises ;  and  the  breadth  of  each  ledge, 
four  inches,  increases  the  splaying  of  the  wall.  There  is  a  small  bell  in 
the  upper  8tage.  supported  by  cross  beams,  but  it  appears  to  be  unused. 
The  walliug  uf  the  foandatiou  consists  of  large  rough  stones,  and  the 
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lielection  of  the  slato  stones  lias  been  so  u^ood,  that  it  is  still  in  i^ooil  pre- 
servation. The  niaik-<  of  the  narrow,  flat,  and  slightly  concave  chisel- 
lianinier  are  still  cleau  cut  in  the  Btoue.  The  floor  of  this  Tower  is  on 
a  level  with  the  door,  and  is  rapported  by  a  flat  arch  with  a  well-hole 
in  the  centre,  proving  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  its 

• 

oonstmction :  a  chamber  is  thus  formed  below  the  level  of  the  door.  The 
whole  erection  is  admirably  executed,  and  cemented  with  shell -lime,  and 

the  general  effect  is  most  grnceful.  This  wouhl  be  mm  li  more  apj)arent, 
but  for  the  ivy  wliicli  covers  the  lower  part  and  lias  already  displaced  s«»nie 
of  the  stones.  If  this  ivy  is  not  removed  it  will  endanger  the  Tower.* 
3.  In  the  third,  or  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Christian  religion  had 
been  introduced  into  Ireland.  It  extends  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  end 
of  the  ninth  centnty ;  when  the  primitive  chnrches  were  made  of  mad, 
and  wattled  ar  in  Britain.  As  the  influence  of  the  priests  increiisod,  they 
absorbed  inucb  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country,  auu  bntught  ari  hitccts  from 
the  continent,  whose  constructive  skill  they  employed  in  preparing  the 
tirst  stone  edifices,  while  they  enriched  their  altars  with  their  ma»t 
precious  ornaments,  to  increase  the  splendour  of  their  religions  rites. 
This  explains  why  these  establishments  were  so  frequently  attacked  by 
their  unscrupulons  neighbours,  and  the  merciless  Danish  pirates.  By 
the  priests,  the  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland  were  found  most  vslnable 
erections  :  near  them  they  resideil,  and  took  refuge  in  them  witli  thcir 
most  valuable  effects;  thus  following  the  injunction  of  I*oj»e  Gregory  to 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  adopt  any  thing  good 
from  the  Pagan  places  of  worship,  for  Christian  purposes ;  making  sucli 
additions,  as  were  necessary  or  convenient.  They  accordingly  not  only 
occupied  such  as  already  existed,  but  partially  built  some  of  these  useful 
erections.  These  latter  may  be  known  by  their  more  modem  construc- 
tion, and  by  their  rounded  dooi  \v;i\  s  being  cut  into  a  series  of  recesses, 
the  angles  of  whicli  are  slightly  n>undcd  off :  also  by  the  addition  «>f  a 
moulding,  a  mere  incision  upon  the  face  and  sotlit  of  the  arch.  Other 
of  these  modem  doorways  are  decorated  with  the  chevron  and  bead 
ornament,  as  in  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  Irish  bogs  and  in  some 
very  antique  cinerary  urns,  dug  np  from  old  Pagan  and  Etrascan  cairns 
and  tumult.  In  some  of  the  Towem,  the  pediments,  and  the  repeated 
columns,  and  siu'<essive  arches  and  various  mouldings  of  the  dtH>rway 

*  III  tlie  annuls  of  >funs(f>r,  still  in  MS.,  this  ToweT  is  said  to  have  beott 
buili  iu  iUio,  suuii  tttu-i  ihu  bulUu  of  Clauturli'.  • 
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become  rich  and  striking ;  the  Utter  nanrowing  as  tbey  recede  into  the 
wall.   The  capitals  of  some  of  the  cohmms  are  heads,  the  hair  of  whidi 

\b  entwined  witb  snake-like  animals ;  as  in  the  Timahoe,  and  Kildare, 
tlie  ornaments  of  wliicli  resemble  the  rich  ami  ehiltoiate  decorations  on 
Oonnac's  chapel  Ciishel,  executed  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  ceatury^ 
It  may  be  allowed  that  Noiman  builders  executed  these  doorways,  and 
decorated  them  with  the  ornaments  and  symbols  of  theis  reUgion,  like 


Donnoghmora  McCaiihcy's  church  and  Pillar 

Tower,  Clonmacnoise. 

their  churches  and  other  buildings.  As  they  were  in  the  habit  o| 
working  in  sandstone^  these  ornamented  entrances  in  the  Pillar  Towers 
were  usually  of  this  stone.  So  much  was  this  prized,  and  ^o  marked 
is  the  contrast  between  the  entrance  and  the  Tower,  that  the  formed 
is  HuppoKcd  by  that  able  architect,  Mr.  R.  B.  Brush,  to  have  beei|i 
subsequently  insci-ted. 

The  Dumia.tchmore  Pillar  Tow(>r  has  the  ruins  of  a  church  and 
belfry  close  to  it.  This  having  been  more  modem,  and  \mng  used  as 
a  place  of  retreat,  hiis  the  door  elevated,  and  ia  without  the  four  upper 
windows.   A  crucifixion  is  over  the  door  (page  564,)  of  this  Tower,  ' 

McGarthey's  church  in  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  cemetery  of 
Clonmacnoise,  is  interesting  from  its  having  a  Pillar  Tower  built  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  same  stone,  and  similai  in  tlic  character  of  the 
masomy.    Paii  of  the  boiidity  oi  the  Tower  was  sacriliced  to  give  full 
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■pace  to  the  oluwte  specmiQii  of  the  Saxon  duaiciel  nch  attadied  to  k. 
This  Tower  is  56  feet  in  hei^^t,  and  7  feet  in  diameler,  and  is  hoilt 
with  lime.   The  conical  cap  is  hnilt  in  the  herring-bone  style.  The 

i\ooT  \H  on  a  level  with  the  grouiul,  and  there  are  only  two  fiioaU. 
windows  near  the  top,  looking  to  the  north  and  w>nt]i. 

Another  Pillar  Tower  of  this  class  is  that  of  Brecliiu'*'  iu  Scotland,  and 
is  dbtingnished  for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  eleganoe 
of  its  form.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  ninth  centniy; 
or  a  oentuiy  or  more  earlier  than  the  old  ehnidi  of  Bredun,  whidi  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Kenneth  lY.  A.  D.  OQO.f  The  present 
church,  to  which  the  tower  is  attached,  was  added  long  afteru'ards. 

The  Tower  of  Brechin  is  built  on  a  gentle  elevation,  to  the  north 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Brechin,  and  of  the  river  Esk.  It  has  a  coutrao* 
ted  view  of  a  fruitful  valley  on  the  west ;  while  on  the  east  there  is 
a  rich  and  vride  plain,  terminating  with  the  Bay  of  Montrose  and  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  stones  of  which  this  tower  is  built  have  been  canfnlly  seleeCed, 

and  formed  into  square  shapes,  so  modified  as  to  give  the  circular  form 
to  the  building;  and  they  are  so  placed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  for 20 
feet  from  below  upwards,  and  in  patches  particularly  on  the  east  sid^ 
as  to  give  a  apiral  rmng  to  the  tiers  or  courses,  thus  thrown^  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mess  upon  an  indined  plane.  I  am 
not  awste  that  this  remarkable  drcumstsnce  hss  ever  been  obesfved 
before ;  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  Irish  Bound  Towere  existing. 
Very  little  cement  had  been  employed  in  the  building;  but  the  nature 
of  this  cement  cannot  readily  be  ascertained,  as  the  tower  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  modern  octagon  roof  erected  over  it,  with 
angular-headcd  windows  at  each  of  the  abutments  and  i|>acc8,  to  givo 
it  the  same  architectural  character  as  the  modem  dinrdi,  whidi  it 
joins,  and  of  whidi  it  forms  the  south-west  comer.  The  old  tower, 
previous  to  the  repaixs,  was  eighty-five  feet  in  he^ht :  it  is  now 
incressed  by  eighteen  feet,  the  height  of  the  new  roof.  Its  extreme 
circumference  at  the  top  is  38  feet  ti  inches,  sloping  outwards  u>  the 
bottom,  wliere  it  is  50  feet ;  the  interior  diameter  at  the  lop  i&  7  feet 
&  inches,  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  \  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  four 

•  Fi-om  the  Gaelic  name  Breaiohnain,  a  "  hrae,"  or  sloping  bank, 
t  Hie  est  qui  tribnit  miu^nam  civitatoni  RrtH-liTic  domino.  Clir«  FSoi.  Keaaaih 
died  by  treachery  {j^tov  dolomj  A.  D.         UUler  '^"pMff. 
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upper  windows  Is  2  (eei  10  mches,  and  «t  tbe  doorway  4  feei,  inclnduig 
the  projection  of  tlie  door-lintels^  which  is  2  inches. 

There  are  seven  openings  in  this  tower.  One  of  these  is  the  door- 
way, which  faces  the  west ;  and  there  are  two  oblong  opeuings  fac'ing 
the  south  and  east,  to  afford  light  to  the  interior;  and  four  oblong 
rectangnlar  windows,  near  the  top,  lacing  the  cardinal  points.  Over 
all  these  openings  sro  hnilt  laige  stones,  and  that  over  the  door  of 
the  tower  is  scooped  ont,  so  as  to  give  it  an  apshed  form.  Those 
which  snrronnd  the  doorway  are  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  more 
prominent  than  the  (tther  stones  of  the  building,  and  8cul|»tiired  with 
bas-reliefH.  That  over  the  door  is  the  cnieitixion;  and  those  on 
the  linteLs  are  the  supposed  figures  of  St.  John  and  the  Yiigin  Mary. 
At  the  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  doorway,  are  scnlptnred,  on  one 
side,  a  crouching  animal,  and  on  the  other,  a  monstrous  griffin  ;*  and 
the  lozenge  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  door-sill  appears  to  have 
been  filltil  with  tracery.  The  double  rows  of  button-like  orna- 
ments f^ur rounding  the  doorway  bear  a  resend»hince  to  those  upon 
the  Inch*brayoc  and  Brechin  sculptured  pillar-stones. f  All  these 
figures  and  ornaments  are  now  much  defaced  by  time.}  The  other 
stones  used  in  the  building  of  the  tower  are  grey-coloured  freestone. 
Many  years  ago  a  second  entrance  was  made,  leading  to  the  adjoining 
church,  by  removing  a  niinilHT  of  stones  from  the  tower,  which 
weakeneil  it,  and  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  large  mass,  in 
Storms  of  wind,  being  seen  to  sway  from  side  to  8ide."§  There  are 
six  nnequally  sised  stories,  with  platforms  of  wood,  resting  upon 
abutments  or  supports  of  hewn  freestone,'  each  of  which  projects 
from  fdx  to  ten  inches,  and  bears  a  strong  timber  floor.  The  top  of 
the  tower  is  reaclietl  by  a  series  of  six  ladders.  The  only  '  mason- 
marks'  yet  discovered  in  Pillar  Towers  are  in  the  interior  of  this 
building,  and  have  been  delineated  by  Mr.  ChalmerB.||  They  are 
often  repeated,  particularly  about  the  middle,  and  are  generally  cut 

*  PsrhaiiS  symbolioal  of  evil.    See  Ensebins*  Life  of  Constantine,  B.  3,  eh.  8k 

f  See  F'-ulpfurf'l  utowo  nf  Scntlund  (Spalding  Club,)  platoa  86  and  138. 
X  This  opening  was  buiii  up  in  1847  by  ordorof  the  Conimissiouerg  of  Woods  and 
jflorests.   I  am  indebted  to  the  aocnrate  Mr.  Jervk  for  this  and  other  parfekrokrai 

§  Black's  History  <^  Bn-ehin,  p.  259. 

II  Mr.  Chalmoni,  of  Aldbur,  was  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  the  use  of  a  beauti- 
fnl  drawing  of  the  doorway,  which  is  here  lithogi-aphed  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
which  was  intended  to  illustrate  a  ponthnmous  work  of  his  late  able  and  laneBU 
ed  bfiother«  pvepaied  1^  the  diatiiigiuahed  aatiqnaiy  Gomio  inoM,  Esq, 
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ulong  tin*  wliolo  length  and  depth  of  the  £ace  o£  the  Htone.  Un- 
fortunately thv  stones  of  the  Abeniethy  Tower  are  to  much  diiinti^ni* 
ed  tliut,  if  any  audi  marks  ever  existed,  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
They  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  Pillar  Towers  ol  Ireland.  (Ardkf" 
UogiOf  84.  p.  88.)  At  the  time  the  adjoining  ehnreb  was  bnilt,  two 
bells  were  placed  In  the  Tower ;  but  the  situation  was  found  incon- 
venient, and  they  were  removed. 


P.  T.  Antrim.  Donnafl^mora.  Old  Chmtdi  Foreu 

The  simple  cross  over  the  door  of  the  Antrim  Pillar  Tower  proves 

its  Cliri.stiau  uiigin,  and  resembles  that  over  the  Church  of  St.  Fecheu 
at  Fore ;  tliis  wiint  died  in  A.  D.  004.  Tiie  ti  uriiixion  ovt-r  the 
Donuagbmore  and  lirechiu  doorways  proves  that  they  were  built  at  a 
more  modem  period. 

We  can  anppoee  that  the  watcher  on  the  Tower,  on  the  approach  of 
*  danger,  oonld  collect  his  hrienda  by  the  horn,  dmm,  or  cymbals ;  and 
priests,  in  more  peaceable  times,  conld  exhibit  their  relics,  and  instruct 
tlieir  followers,  from  the  elevated  doorway.  These  snpjtositions  M^r\e 
to  explain  the  nnniber  of  the  Towers  in  unt>ettled  countricb^  and  among 
a  turbulent  race  of  people: 

To  the  third  variety  of  Pillar  Towers  belong  Tunahoe,  Qoeen't 
County ;  Seven  Ohnrches,  Smaller  Tower  Norsida ;  Kildare,  Kildare ; 
Antrim,  Antrim ;  Donnaghmore,  Heath ;  and  Brechin,  ScoUand. 

Such  are  the  three  classes  in  which  the  Irish  Pillar  Towers  may 
be  aiTanged.  The  first  or  orij^iual  funu  was  ni«»st  j.iul.al'ly  t-n'*  t.  d 
by  Eastern  Mh^sionaries,  chieHy  for  religious  purposcti ;  and  the  other 
two  dassea  were  modifications  introduced  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
buildings  were  more  required  as  places  of  defence.  As  such,  they  were 
probably  used  both  before,  and  after  the  Buddhist  Eastern  religion  had 
ceased  in  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  propagated,  as  tlicy  afforded 
the  bimplest,  and  most  efifectual  means  of  protectiou ;  ami  thib  expUiits 
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their  nnmber  amoiig  tarbuleot  noee,  as  oompAred  with  those  in  more 
peaeefol  countries;  the  few  in  Scotland  compared  with  the  nnmher 
among  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ireland.   They  long  retained 

their  sacred  character,  and  while  used  for  relij^ons  ceremonies,  they 
were  found  most  UKeiul  as  phu-t'S  of  security  and  tU  ii'iu  o.  Tht»re  the 
Priehta  deposited  tlieir  most  precious  effects,  as  the  monks  of  the  present 
day  preserve  their  books,  records,  and  other  valuables  in  tlieir  in* 
accessible  monasteries  in  £Sgypt  and  Syria ;  on  the  approach  of  danger 
they  cany  their  shrines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  holy  relicB,  into  thdr 
Towera  of  safety. 

Round  Towera  which  have  no  connection  with  religion  are  fonnd 
in  many  countrieH.  In  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants  are  suliject 
to  the  depredations  of  robbers,  they  resort  to  such  Towers.  That 


Fig.  1.  Pig.  B.  Fig.  8. 


delineated  in  the  margin  (Fig.  1)  still  exists  whore  Kliepherds  hold 
watch,  and  in  it  they  deposit  all  their  most  valuable  goods,  with  their 
women  and  children.*  When  they  have  drawn  np  their  rope-ladder 
they  can  annoy  their  enemies  with  great  effect.  In  border  countries 
where  the  people  were  turbulent  and  wariike,  round  towers  often 
exist  in  consi<lerable  numbers  as  tlie  most  useful  and  strongest 
plaees  of  refuge.  A  good  many  of  them  are  found  on  the  ghauts, 
in  Hindustan;  on  the  road  between  Arcot  and  Bangalore  :  and  skiiting 
the  Mysore  country.  They  are  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  with 
a  door  12  or  15  feet  from  the  ground,  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder : 
this  was  drawn  up  and  the  door  secured.  These  Towers  are  often  of 
considerable  sise,  the  lower  part,  being  used  for  harbouring  cattle. 
"VVhere  the  doors  are  closed,  the  gairison  couhl  easily  defend 
•  L'Lgypte  Ktot  modem,  quoted  hy  Dr.  Kitto. 
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themselves  from  their  enemies  anned  with  howB  and  arrows,  and  the 
like.  In  the  Sittoiire  de»  dieowertm  dam  la  Bmm  el  la  Fentf* 
there  18  an  aooonnt  of  many  roond  towen^  said  hy  the  inhabitants  to 
be  the  work  of  very  remote  times/'   At  Bnl^ri  there  is  a  roond 

Tower  called  Mittger*  according  to  Pallas.  In  the  midst  of  the  mins 
of  Kasi))io/^  on  the  Oha^  which  falls  into  the  Vohjo,  is  a  round  and 
elevated  Tower  called  in  the  language  of  the  country'  Mitgmr»\  In 
the  Kitti  and  InguMhii^  very  ancient  nations  of  the  CaacanBi  OMat  cf 
the  villages  haye  round  towers.) 

In  Rajpntana  there  were  nnmerons  roond  insulated  Towers^  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  bnilt  on  commanding  eminenoei^ 
whence  conld  be  deHcried  the  approach  of  enemies 
from  a  distance,  and  from  which  the  garrisrm  were 
enabled  to  alarm  the  cooutry.  The  only  entrance  to 
these  Towers  was  by  a  small  doorway  12  or  15  leet 
from  the  ground.  This  was  readied  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  which  was  pulled  up  in  timea  of  danger,  and 
the  door  closed,  and  secured ;  thus  out  of  danger,  a 
few  could  rv\w\  a  fip-eat  many.  The  enemies  most 
dreaded  were  Piiularee  liorsemen  ;  and  the  Towers 
afforded  a  ready  and  secure  retreat  to  the  hnnband- 
men,  who  could  use  their  matchlocks  with  great 
effect  bom  the  loop-holes  with  which  the  tower  was  jneroed*  Kvcn 
when  the  door  was  reached  and  driven  in,  the  defenders  had  the  diffei^ 
ent  stages  to  retire  to,  which  thus  became  so  many  successive  foitrsM* 
Some  of  these  were  flanked  with  breastwork;  and  such  facility  did  they 
afford  for  refuge,  and  Hiieh  eiKoiiraircTiient  to  eoutinujil  warfare,  that 
many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  English  Government.J| 

The  late  Colonel  Stacy  met  with  a  chara(^teristic  example  of  the  vm 
to  which  these  Towers  were  often  put,  in  his  advance  on  Cabul  from 
Gandahar; — near  the  camp,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  road, 
ou  the  slope  of  a  hill,  there  was  a  small  but  high  Tower,  with  only  one 

•  A  cormption  of  Mosgl,  <^(>^  whSoh  sigiiiflfls  'to  make  aholy  fiie bera 

bright.'  Kichaidioii. 

t  Gottora. 

t  lb.  p.  146,  referred  to  by  Dr.  FStrfe,  fi.  f9. 

§  Csp.  Wcstom,  B.  E.  told  mo  lie  had  blown  np  some  thirty  or  forty,  t'>  the 
great  hcnofU  of  the  inhRbitnntii,  oa  they  were  QO  longer  repaired,  and  Uwy 
become  hurbouriug  plaoM  lor  robbers. 
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door  about  eight  feet  from  the  base,  in  which  three  men  were  concealed. 
They  suffered  the  columu,  and  bonie  of  the  baggage  to  pass,  and 
then  opened  their  firo.  Fortunately  a  guard  over  some  stores  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  four  men  were  sent  up  to  the  Tower,  which 
appeared  to  have  no  floor;  for  they  phiced  a  mnsket  inside,  pointed 
upwards,  and  brought  do\\'n  one  of  the  assailants  tlie  first  shot.  Fear- 
ing the  others  might  escape,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  doorway  below, 
which  tilled  the  inside  of  the  tower  with  smoke,  and  soon  obliged 
the  other  two  to  descend;  one  was  killed  dose  to  the  door,  and 
the  other  was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.*"  So  well  suited  aro 
these  towers  for  defence,  that  the  Bhek-homety  which  were  erected 
duriug  the  late  rebelliou  in  Canada,  (1838  and  1830)  were  upon 

the  same  principle — modified  so  as  to  be 
constructed  of  the  materials  of  the  country. 
In  Canada  the  retreat  was  supported  upon 
logs  of  wood,  so  as  to  raise  the  house  8 
or  12  feet  above  the  ground.  The  only 
entrance  was  V)y  niCiUis  of  a  hulder,  which 
was  then  drawn  up  and  the  trap  door 
dosed ;  and  the  floor  and  walls  being  loop- 
Med,  any  one  approaching  was  exposed  to  musketry. 

The  Buddhist  missionaries  changed  their  symbolical  Pillars  (lats)  to 
hollow  cylinders  or  Pillar  Towers,  to  protect  their  pei-sons  and  the  pre- 
cious relics  which  they  carried  with  them  to  distant  countries,  and 
valued  so  highly.  The  remains  of  some  of  these  are  still  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  Hindostsa.  Tennent  states  that  the  psgodas  of 
Blysn,  of  the  Ciroan^  are  chiefly  buildings  of  a  cylindrical  or  '  Bound 
Tower',  shape  ;  with  their  tope  either  pointed,  or  truncated  at  the  snm« 
mit,  which  frequently  bears  a  round  ball  on  a  spike,  to  represent  tho 
sun.f  Ilanway,  in  his  travels  in  Persia,  states  that  tliere  are  four 
round  temples  of  the  Oucbres,  or  worshippers  of  iirOy  about  thirty 
leet  in  diameter,  and  about  120  feet  in  height.) 

The  sacred  nature  of  these  Pillar  Towers  in  Buddhist  oonntries  ex- 
plains why  they  (ire  sometimes  delineated  upoU'^oins,  with  other  sacred 
objects;  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  in  wliich  the  *"  2'>i/v  r  of 
Deliverance  J '  and  the  sacred  tree  are  both  represented  as  spriugiug  out 


•  Narrative  of  Services,  p.  205. 

t  View  of  llindoBtaau  foL  U.  p,  128»  or  voU  VI*  p.  183. 

X  Ibid,  p.  137, 
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of  a  sacred  pot  *   The  second 

figure  annexed  is  that  of  a  Pillar 
T()wer  in  the  Lslaiitl  oi  Ormus, 
in  the  Peraian  Gulf.  &ulon 
often  enoneonslj  connder  it  to 
be  a  light  house,  without  aaj 
Lmtern.t 

Nt'ar  the  Tower  of  safety  in 
former  times  was  tlie  chapel 
(uriarta}ortheplaoeof  worehip^ 
y  which  consisted  of  a  qvadim- 

galar  building;  and  the  solid 
cairn  (j^mjolHi)  in  which  the  relii' 
of  the  body  of  a  siiint,  or  p>*A 
man,  was  buried.  The  Pillar 
Tower,  protected  the  priest^ 
their  most  preciooB  effects,  and  the  relics  employed  in  wonhip.  Fa  Hiaii, 
who  trayelled  in  Hindntttan  in  the  beginning?  of  the  fifth  centtiry  for  the 
special  purj)ost»  of  stu<lyinu^  the  Biid<lhi8t  ritual  in  its  original  scat,  at 
the  time  it  wius  the  prevailing  religion  ol  India,  has  left  u^an  interetiting 
account  of  his  travels  in  that  coontiy.}  He  infomis  us  that  in  histims^ 
as  indeed  in  Buddhist  oonntries  of  the  present  day,  the  relics  of  the  greii 
Buddhist  saints,  were  considered  of  inestimable  vahie ;  and  when  a  Tempb 
or  city  possessed  soch  a  treasnre,  its  secnrity  was  ensured  by  evsiy 
]H»s^ihle  means.  Fa  llian  informs  U8  that  Nahi<,  a  city  east  of 
Ghuzni,  possessed  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  Buddha  (Foe),  for  whiib 
the  king  of  the  oountiy  entertained  the  greatest  veneration.  The  relic 
was  gilded,  and  covered  with  the  most  oosUy  ornaments ;  and  so  umA 
afraid  was  he  of  its  being  purloined,  that  eight  chiefe  of  the  princi- 
pal families  of  the  kingdom,  had  each  a  seal,  which  they  set  on  the  gate 
of  the  rZ/f'^wV,  or  "  I'ntrt  r  of  deliverance.  '  Early  in  the  morning  th-^ 
eight  proceeded  to  verily  the  seals,  and  then  opened  the  gate.  Oa 
entering,  the  chief  washed  his  hands,  took  up  the  venerated  akull^boas 
of  Buddha,  conveyed  it  to  the  chapel,  and  secured  it,  under  a  bdl- 

*  In  Major  Cnnningham's  Bhilsa  Topes,  Plate  32,  No.  2. 
f  London  i)luHtrai4;(l  Ncwh  for  3rd  Janoary,  1857 

J  The  Journal  of  tliis  pilji^im  vrm  tmuslatofl  from  the  Chincso  hy  M.  11* 
Ki'itiuBut,  Klaprotb  and  Lauilreese;  aud  repriuioil  in  Galea Ua,  in  IttilS^  frilli 
intereating  notes  and  illostratiens  1^  J.^W.  Iiaid%,  i^. 
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gltas,  upon  a  nmnd  sUme  table,  plaoed  on  a  tluoiid  adomed  with  all 
kinds  of  prodoos  ornaments.  Ihreiy  day  at  siumse,  the  attendants  of 
the  chapel  ascended  the  pavilion,  heat  the  great  dnun,  sonnded  the 

conch,  and  struck  the  copper  cymbals,  to  collect  the  inluiliituiits  lor 
won>hip.  The  king,  and  the  assembled  people  offered  up  flowers  and 
perfumes,  and  performed  their  devotions.  Each  one,  according  to  his 
rank,  plaoed  the  lelio  upon  his  head,  and  then  retired  to  his  ordinary 
oocapatiotts.  The  skull  hone  was  then  taken  hack  to  the  chapel,  or 
'  tower  of  deliverance*  and  secnred. 

The  most  magnificent  tower  in  the  entire  continent  of  India,  was 
constructed  by  Foe  Iton  shoy  in  honour  of  Buddha ;  in  this  his  beg- 
ginp^  pot  was  preserved,  an  indispensable  and  characteristic  ntensil  of 
the  Buddhist  recluse.  We  are  informed  that  the  possesBion  of  mi6tk  a 
treasure  indnoed  the  kiog  of  Tueli  to  invade  the  oonntry  with  a  power- 
ful army,  to  gain  possession  of  this  sacred  pot.^  In  this  case  the 
tower  was  a  place  of  great  strength  :  but  such  was  not  always  the 
case,  as  the  tower.s  wore  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to 
laocy,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  had  often 
seven,  nine,  or  twelve  stories,  oonaqpoodiog  to  fortunate  numbers,  or 
to  the  twelve  ntdam  or  conditions  of  relative  existence.  In  some  cases 
they  were  erected  on  spots  made  sacred  by  some  holy  action,  as  the 
receptacle  of  some  relic  of  a  saint.  When  such  a  Tower  was  erected  by 
any  one  directed  "  by  great  faith,  and  the  impulsion  of  a  well  directed 
heart,"  who  then  established  the  ceremonies  and  worship,"  he  was 
promised  re-birth  among  the  gods  ;t  highest  state  of  Buddhist 
reward  in  the  next  world.  This  tenet  is  stated  to  be  taken  from  the 
sacred  hook,  "  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  eight  great  divine  towen.*' 
According  to  this  authority,  there  are  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens, 
a  great  number  of  these  Towers.  This  explains  why  king  Ni  Kia 
erected  a  tower  upon  a  sacred  spot,  more  than  forty  toises  high 
(about  400  JBogUsh  leet);  and  adomed  it  with  all  manner  of  predons 
things.  So  that  all  who  beheld  it^  and  the  Temple,  admired  their 
iManty  and  magnificence,  to  whioh  nothing  can  be  compared.  { 

It  wa.s  considered  by  the  Buddhists  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  visit  and  join  in  worship  at  the  shrines  of  these  sacred  Temples. 

li  such  Towers  existed  in  ocmsideraUe  numbeia,  and  of  such  a  sias 

•  IWd,p.76.  tlhU^P^lTl*  $Ibid,p.74 

•  4  » 
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in  Hiiidiutan  and  other  conntries  where  the  Buddhist  religion  prevailed, 
we  moBt  expect  to  find  them  still  remaining.  Such  is  the  fact ;  and  a 
few  of  them  maj  now  be  mentioned.  Lord  Valencia,  gim  the  dtawing 
of  two  ronnd  towen,  he  saw  near  Bhaugulpore  in  Bengal,*  which  re- 
semble those  in  Ireland  :  the  door  heinp^  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  tower  provided  with  loiir  lar^ife  windows  near  the 
summit,  aad  a  stone  roof.f  Captain  Smith  hiis  delineated  another 
•nch  Tower,  which  he  loimd  at  Cole  near  AUyghiir.t  These  Towere 
were  never  common  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Beqgal,  snd 
many  were  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  perBecating  Biahmaat  sad 
fanatical  Mahommedan  conqaeron  of  Hindustan. 

The  Buddhists  of  Hindustan  were  originally  separatiflta  from  the  Hin- 
du religion,  having  rejected  ea-ste,  and  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Hindus, 
&c.,  while  they  adopted  a  pure  Hystem  of  morals,  and  believed  that  no 
good  work  was  equal  to  that  of  spreading  their  religion  to  the  uttennoit 
extremity  of  the  world ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  these  Asiatio, 
that  in  a  few  centuries  they  couTerted  alaige  portion  of  the  inhabitsnts 
of  Asia  to  their  faith.  They  even  penetrated  at  an  early  period  to 
Africa  and  Europe  ;  extensive  traces  of  their  presence  are  still  found  in 
the  Britii>h  Islands,  and  a  Buddhibt  community  still  exinta  in  European 
Bujs8ia.§ 

In  these  distant  countries,  and  among  such  different  races  of  people, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  vary  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
fancy  and  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  they  resided; 
this  explains  the  contradictory  nature  of  a  few  of  their  precepts,  and 
the  obscurity  of  some  of  their  doctrines. 

On  reaching  Europe,  the  enthubiastic  Eastern  misbiuuaries  soon 

*  Travels  in  India. 

t  ThoHO  Towers  are  oflon  reforrod  to,  btit  I  have  in  vain  mado  vancwf 
efl'orta,  when  iu  the  neighbourhoo<l,  to  procure  drawinga  of  them.  Tbej 
are  tbe  same  referred  to  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  his  privale  jenrwu, 
TIo  ftatca  there  arc  two  insulated  Towers  near  BhaiifT^ulporo,  which  have  sotrw 
rosemblanoe  to  the  Hound  Towers  of  Ireland ;  but  they  are  not  above  half  tba 
height.  The  door  was  on  a  Isral  with  the  gronod.  Evidently  those  which  I 
saw  to^ay  were  of  no  conaidsorsble  antiqajty."*  These  cannot  be  considered  as 
examploa  of  the  Pillar  Towers;  and  as  the  Into  Magistrate  of  the  Bhaogulport 
district  cuuld  not  hnd  any  trace  of  them,  I  suspect  hia  Lordship  must  have  mfda 
a  horried  tketob,  or  the  engratsr  took  great  ubartiM  with  the  drawing  wUeh 

he  got.  The  late  diatin-^uiBhed  Jurist  E.  A.  Saniuells,  C.  B.,  lonsr  the  aUl 
Magistrate  of  the  fihaogulpore  district,  could  not  Hiul  any  traooi  of  (ben* 

X  In  Williain  Beobam's  Iberia  Celtioa,  v.  2,  p.  200. 

I  In  ChambeiB*8  Joanial  (br  Aagnsty  1868.  ^ 

•  VaL  I.  p.  95. 
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▼isited  the  beautiful  British  IslancU,  and  at  an  eaily  period  aoquired 
the  oonfidenoe  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  North  East  of  Scotland 

and  Ireland.  Li  both  these  countries  many  specimens  of  their 
architrrturo  fxist ; — in  the  engraved  stones  of  Eastern  Scotland,  and 
the  Pillar  To\v«'r,s  of  Ireland ;  to  execute  wliich,  a  religious  purpose 
alone  would  urge  such  a  population  as  inhabited  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  These  Buddhist  misaionariefl 
were  well  known  in  Europe,  and  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  bj  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  had  heard  of  the  iiionastie  practices,  and  peculiar  monuiiients 
or  topes  of  the  Buddhists.  He  mentions  the  Braehmani,  and  the 
Sarmani  who  worship  Buddha,  or  Bouth,  whom  they  honour  as 
a  god:  and  about  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  Porphyry 
repeats  information  alluding  to  Buddhist  practices,  from  Bardesanes, 
who  obtained  it  from  Indian  envoys  sent  to  Antoninus.  There  are," 
he  writes  two  divisions  of  the  Gymnos<.pliists,  Brachmans  and 
Sarmani."  The  former  are  so  by  birth,  the  latter  by  election,  consist- 
ing of  all  those  who  give  themselves  np  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
learning ;  they  live  in  Colleges,  in  dwellings,  and  temples  oonstmcted 
by  the  princes,  abandoning  their  families  and  property.  They  are 
wimmoned  to  prayer  by  tlie  rin<;ing  of  a  hell,  and  live  upon  rice  and 
fruits.  '  Cyril  of  Alexandria  mentions  that  the  Sauuuueans  were  the 
philosophers  of  the  Bactrians,  showing  the  extension  of  Buddhism 
beyond  the  confines  of  India;  and  St.  Jerome,  who  like  Cyril,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  was  acquaint' 
ed  with  Buddhistical  legends ;  for  he  says  that  Buddha  was  believed 
to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  to  have  come  forth  from  his  mother's 
side.  From  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Ephraim,  who  wrote  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  eeniuiy,  we  leam  that  Buddhism  tainted  some  of  the 
beresiet  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  which  the  latter  terms  the 
Indian  heresy.  Their  accounts  demonstrate  that  the  Buddhism  of 
India  was  known  to  Christian  writers  between  the  second  and  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  ;*  but  as  no  Tom-rs  of  Sajt-ty  were  erected  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  Ireland  ami  Scotland,  we  could  not  sup-* 
pose  thai  the  primitive  Christiana  were  the  first  architects. 
The  PiUar  Towws  were  ereotod  \ff  artists  fram  the  East,  with  • 

•  In  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,    2,  p.  818,  et  seq. 
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degree  of  skill  that  has  never  betui  surpassed,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  a  state  of  great  rudeuet^. 
The  toweis  were  well  adapted  for  defending  their  peiBOiia  and  efiectt 
from  the  n^acity  of  the  warlike  ohiefs  among  whom  thej  dwelt 
From  the  elevated  wmdowB  they  oonld  deacry  their  enemica ;  on  whkh 
they  raised  the  entrance  Udder,  ahnt  and  aeoued  the  high  door,  and 
gave  warning  to  their  friends  at  a  distance. 

The  able  and  cnthusijustic  pagan  architects  may  have  refused  to 
construct  any  other  sacred  building  than  their  sacred  Pillar  Tower ;  as 
they  appear  to  have  erected  the  standing  stones  only,  in  the  north-east 
of  Sootland.  Theae  at  first  bore  only  the  p«gan  symbols,  to  which 
conqnering  noes  afterwards  added  the  symbols  of  the  Ohnstian  &ith. 
In  like  manner  in  Ireland,  at  first  n  sacred  pilar  was  eieeted,  on  which 
the  national  ornaments  and  Ohristian  emblems  were  placed,  hi  a  mors 
advanced  state  of  the  arts.  In  no  other  erections  of  the  earlier  period 
was  the  same  architectural  superiority  exhibited,  as  sacred  torma  w<jre 
alone  considered  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  the  architects. 

In  peaceable  times,  the  missionariea  colleoted  their  foUowen  by 
soonding  the  horn  or  beating  the  drum  at  stated  times;  and  from  Ihs 
elevated  doorway,  they  perfonned  their  religions  ceremonies  snd 
exhorted  the  people,  as  they  did  in  Sootland  while  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  sacred  erect  stones  bearing  pagan  emblems,  to  which  the 
Christian  cross  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  added.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  construct  any  other  building  that  would  possess  so  many 
advantages  as  the  Pillar  Tower. 

Vnm  the  above  facts  I  condodi^— 

1.  That  the  Pilkr  Towers  were  firrt  erected  in  Asia  as  n  nUgiovs 

symbol ;  and  the  form  was  modified  in  foreign  and  unsettled  countries 
in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons,  the  relics,  and  other 
valuable  effects  of  the  builders. 

2.  That  eastern  missionaries  erected  those  sacred  sjnnbols  in  Ireland, 
as  places  of  refuge  and  observation,  from  whence  they  oonld  alarm  their 
friends  by  the  blast  of  the  horn,  the  dang  of  the  cymbal  and  the  rsB 
d  the  drum  daring  the  day ;  and  by  waving  n  toidi  from  the  aper- 
tures at  the  top  of  the  Tower  at  night. 

8.  Tliese  Towers  were  found  so  useful  that  they  Were  adopted  by 
conquering  races,  who  decorated  them  with  their  national  oraamcBU, 
and  Christian  symbols. 
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Of  Tffll 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

Fun  N0V£MB£JI,  lbG4. 


Tlic  Monthly  C'lu  iiil  Meeting  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
■%va.s  lieKl  on  the  2u<l  in.stunt. 

Baboo  Rajendralal  Mitra,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Ftesentations  were  announced — 

1.  From  Baboo  Rajcndra  Molltck,  a  young  Emu,  and  a  monnted 
apccimen  of  a  crown  jiijjjfon. 

2.  From  L.  B.  Bowriug,  Es^x.,  a  photograph  of  an  lu^icriptiou  on 
a  rock  at  Taikal. 

The  followix^  letter  accompanied  the  presentation : — 

"Banoalori,  17th  Sbptbmbkr,  1864. 
"Mt  Dsar  Sm, — have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  photoL^n  ipli  of 
a  curious  rock  inscription  at  Taikal,  a  few  miles  from  the  Cohu  lload 
Station  of  the  Bangalore  Branch  llaihv.iy.  It  is  in  Tcloo;,'oo.  which 
is  the  prevailing  language  in  the  Colar  District  of  Mysore;  but  it  has 
been  deciphered  with  difficulty,  and  the  translation  given  overleaf  ia 
rather  the  general  purport  than  a  literal  rendering. 

"  At  the  time  mentioned,  1438  Salivfihan,  the  Golar  country  was 
apparently  under  the  rule  of  the  Anagnndi  kings,  and  it  is  prohiihle 
that  the  Dtva  Kaja  referred  to  in  the  in>cri[>tion  was  of  that  Dyna.sty. 

Vours  tiiily, 
(Signed)        L.  B.  BOWRING." 
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Translation. 

Tlie  order  of  Deva  Ra}  a,  the  chief  niler,  to  his  next  in  rathority 
Gopa  Baja,  son  of  Kanthappa  Baja  Wodiar,  dated  1438. 
Banda  Baliaka  Naik. 
Allarpa  Naik. 

Bhungeeda  Naik. 

"  These  throe  are  counselloi-s  of  the  said  Gopa  Raja,  their  huust-hoU 
god  heing  Vardharaj  Devani ;  they  conducted  their  domestic  affairs  in 
the  form  of  a  procession  in  the  service  of  that  god. 

At  this  time  it  was  reported  that  a  tiger  had  killed  a  cow  in  the 
vicinity.  Then  a  hero,  named  Fratap  Singh,  visited  Gopa  Baja,  with 
liis  followers,  daring  the  procession  in  honor  of  the  god.  At  the 
request  of  Qopa  Kaja,  he  hunted  and  slew  the  tiger,  for  which  senrioe* 
Beva  Raya,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gopa  Raja,  granted  to  the  saM 
I'ratap  Singh,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  wet  lands  and  13  dry  laui* 
near  the  village  of  Coomsee." 

Under  the  figure  of  a  Tiger : — <■ 

"  This  shdsanam  is  engraved  by  Kallukote  TimmaUaga.  93  wet 
lands  and  13  dry  lands  have  been  granted  for  slaying  the  tiger  by 
order  of  Deva  Baya.  The  said  wet  and  dry  lands  have  been  obtained 
by  the  favor  of  Yardhar&j  Bevam/' 

8.    From  J.  Beames,  Esq.,  two  silver  and  four  copper  coins. 

4.  From  C.  A.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Rubbings  of  Inscrij^tioutt  at  the  loot 
of  some  Jain  Images  in  the  Hosliungabad  district. 

Mr.  Blanford  exhibited  some  Ri>ccimens  of  flint  implements  of  the 

early  stone  period,"  found  at  St.  Acheul,  near  Abbeville,  which  be 
had  lately  received  from  England.  He  pointed  out  the  lesemblaaos 
of  their  general  form  to  that  of  the  stone  implements  fam  Madias 
exhibited  a  few  montha  since  by  Mr.  Oldham,  and  gave  a  brief  descHp- 
tion  of  the  deposits  in  which  these  implements  were  found.  He  spe- 
cially pointed  out  that  the  evidence  of  the  iuunense  antiquity  of  mao 
rested  not  ou  nu  ie  vagiu'  calculations  of  the  rate  at  which  alluvial 
deposits  were  formed,  as  had  been  recently  stated,  somewhat  dogma- 
tically, by  an  eminent  mathematician,  who  was  evidently  but  slightly 
informed  on  the  enormous  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
physical  Geography  of  Western  Europe  since  the  fonnation  of  the 
deposits  in  which  these  implements  were  Ifoimd.   To  suppose  that  the 
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Somine  Valley  hod  beeu  hollowed  out  in  a  period  of  six  thousand 
jemrs,  or  ev«n  six  thousand  years  two  or  three  times  multiplied,  would 
be  atterly  at  Tarianoe  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  eroding  action  of 
riyers ;  and  the  Somme  Valley  only  offered  one  inetance  out  of  a  great 
nnmber  in  which  broad  rirer  Talleys  mnst  have  been  formed  einoe  man 
lived  on  the  earth.    Some  persons  without  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  foniLs  of  stones  naturally  fractured,  had  doubted  whothor  the  Hint 
implements  were  really  of  human  nianufaeture,  in  spite  f»f  all  the 
evidence  of  design  affonlcd  by  their  uniformity,  and  the  number  of 
fractures  by  which  that  unfonnity  had  been  attained ;  and  the  absence 
of  human  bones  from  the  deposits  containing  the  flint  implements  had 
been  much  commented  on,  as  being  adverse  to  the  view  of  the  human 
origin  of  the  flint  knives.   It  might  be  sn^isfactory,  therefore,  to  such 
pernons  to  know,  tliat  within  the  last  few  months  a  considerable 
number  of  human  bones,  including  a  huniau  skull  of  very  depressed 
iormi  a  sacrum,  portions  of  jaws  and  other  l)oues,  had  l)een  ilisinterrod 
from  the  old  flint-knife  gravels  of   Moulin  Qnignon,  not  by  the 
questionable  agency  of  workmen,  but  by  M.  Boucher  des  Perthes  and 
a  number  of  French  Gbologists,  whose  names  were  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  genuineness  of  the  discovery.   Mr.  Blanford  concluded 
by  reading  a  i^nrngraph  from  the  August  number  of  the  Annals  and 
Ma^Mzine  of  Natural  Ilistory,  which  gave  an  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries. 

Mr.  Blanford  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  some 
portions  of  a  semi-fossil  human  skull,  found  some  years  since,  unlabelled 
and  without  any  note  of  locality,  in  the  Society's  Museum.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  and  a  portion  of  the  frontal, 
with  portions  of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  was  filled  with  a  mass  of 
shells  of  the  genus  TTnio,  also  semifossilized,  and  loosely  connected 
together  by  calcareous  infiltration,  in  a  sandy  matrix.  The  Unio  was 
of  a  living  species,  but  that  fact  would  afford  no  indication  of  age,  as 
the  fresh  water  shells  which  accompany  the  bones  of  extinct  Mam- 
malia in  the  Nerbudda  alluvium  are  all  of  living  species.  BCr.  W. 
Theobald  had  found  this  specimen  some  years  ago  in  the  Museum, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  and  then  stated 
that  the  matrix  of  the  specimen  resembled  that  of  certain  of  the 
jiierbudda  bone  deposits.    The  specimen  had  been  laid  by,  and  had 
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only  been  relound  lately  after  much  seaivli.  !Mr.  Blanfortl  now  exhibit- 
ed it  to  the  Meeting,  in  tlic  liope  that  i>omc  of  the  older  Members  oi 
the  Soeiety  might  be  enableil  to  throw  some  light  on  its  history.  The 
skull,  80  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  fragments  praBerved,  was 
well  lonnedy  and  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  recent  native  skalls 
in  the  Society's  Mnseum.  Until  something  was  known  of  its  histofy, 
no  inference  could  he  drawn  as  to  its  antiquity. 

Mr.  Blanford  then  read  to  the  Meeting  a  note  by  Professor  John 
Phillips,  of  Oxicitl,  on  the  supposed  Sjtiti  fossils  in  the  Oxioril  Mu- 
seum, prefacing  the  reading  with  the  follouing  remarks: — 

"It  will  be  remembered  by  tliose  Members  who  were  present  at  the 
December  Meeting  of  the  Society  last  year,  that  Mr.  Oldham  read 
s  paper  '  on  the  reputed  Spiti  fosnls/  in  the  Society's  Mosemn,  in 
which  I  was  called  to  aooonnt  for  having  rejected  on  insnfficient 
grounds  the  genuineness  of  certain  of  the  fossils  in  that  collection, 
more  especially  a  few  species  of  Ammonites  which  diiiered  from  thuftO 
forming  the  majority  of  the  collection  in  apparent  gcoloirjo  ivj^c,  a-i 
well  as  in  matrix,  <fcc. ;  while  they  were  absolutely  identical  in  species, 
matrix,  and  every  other  point  with  the  well  known  JAbb  fossils  from 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  Some  of  them  were  figured  as  forming  part  of 
Dr.  Qersid's  Spiti  collection,  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  in  the  CHeaninga 
in  Science  of  1881,  and  again  in  the  18th  voL  of  the  Asiatic  Be- 
searches ;  but  as  this  was  the  only  evidence  that  I  could  discover  of 
their  genuineness,  and  as  similar  fossils  had  not  been  discovered  by 
any  other  collectors  in  Spiti  or  elsewhere  in  the  North  Himalaya,  I 
considered  it  probable  that  the  specimens  in  question  had  been  acci- 
dentally intermixed  with  the  gennine  Spiti  fossils  subeeqnent  to  the 
receipt  of  the  latter  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Oldham  endeavoured  to 
combat  this  view  by  adducing  the  fact  that  fossils  of  the  same  species 
and  similar  in  character  to  those  rejected  by  me  existed  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  where  they  were  labelled  as  Spiti  fossils;  and  iliat  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  similar  accidental  intennixture  of  Whitby 
and  Spiti  fossils  had  taken  place  at  Oxford  and  Calcutta. 

"  In  rej^ying  to  Mr.  Oldham's  remarks,  I  pointed  oat  that  the 
Oxford  qsecimens  conld  not  be  received  as  independent  evidence,  unless 
it  conld  he  jprcwed  that  they  had  been  despatdied  by  Dr.  Getnrd  to 
England  as  an  independent  series,  and  midor  circamstances  whidi 
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rendered  it  impossible  that  the  snpposed  intermixtiire  had  heen  effected 
prior  to  their  despatch.   Admitting  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  fossihi 

liad  been  received  in  England  some  time  previons  to  the  pnblicntion  of 
the  18th  Vohune  of  the  Asiatie  Researches,  I  stated  that  I  had  been 
nnable  to  find  any  record  of  the  date  of  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
fossils  by  Dr.  Backland,  or  of  that  of  the  Society's  series  by  the 
Society.  If  these  two  dates  conld  be  ascertained  and  compared,  it 
would  then  be  seen  whether  the  evidence  of  the  Oxford  fossils  oonld 
be  regarded  as  that  of  an  independent  series  or  not.  I  asked  Dr. 
Oldham  uln  ther  lie  had  any  such  (hitcs.  to  wliich  he  did  not  reply 
at  the  time,  but  aftcnvard8  rose  ami  said  that  he  bad  not  his  notes 
with  him,  but  that  he  knew  that  the  Oxford  series  was  received  at 
Oxford  before  the  Asiatic  Society  had  received  theirs.  Thinking^ 
however,  thst  Dr.  Oldham  might  possibly  be  mistaken  on  this  head, 
and  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  settle  this  very  important  point  of 
evidence,  I  wrote  to  Professor  Ma>ki'lyne,  to  ask  hiiu  to  ascertain 
whctlier  there  existed  any  record  of  the  actual  date  of  receipt  of  the 
Spiti  fossils  at  Oxford,  and  briefly  stating  the  ([nt^tion  at  issne,  Mhicli 
that  date  was  required  to  decide.  Professor  Maskelyne  very  kindly 
commnnicated  my  letter  to  Professor  John  Phillips,  and  the  resolt  is 
the  note  which  I  now  read  to  the  society. 

Notes  on  Himalayan  Fossils  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  ;  June  2m2, 
18G4.     7>y  Prof.  John  Phillips. 

*  About  30  years  since,  T  sent  from  York  to  Calcutta  a  considerable 
series  of  the  fossils  of  Whitby  and  some  other  tracts.  The  specimens 
were  selected  from  the  duplicates  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society,  and  were  presented  by  that  Institution  to  some  individual  of 
position  in  Calcutia,  whose  name  I  cannot  remember  (it  srrms  to  mo 
to  have  bcfu  Patterson),  but  could  find  out.  Whctlier  the  collection 
was  carefully  kept  separate  at  Calcutta,  I  know  not ;  but  some  years 
afterwards,  on  being  shown  in  England  a  specimen  of  A,  commttnts 
said  to  be  <  from  the  Himalaya,'  I  at  once  conjectured  that  the  York- 
shire collection  might  have  given  forth  this  offset  so  like— so  absolutely 
like — in  fi)rni.  colour,  and  accompaniments  of  shale  or  ironstone.  The 
same  astonisliincr  re^iuiblance  occurs  in  regard  to  these  specimens  in 
the  Oxford  Museum,  csjiecially  in  regard  to  the  Amntonifoa  communis 
and  A,  hi/ron$  (Walcottii)^  which  are  very  common  at  Whitby. 
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^  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  fossils  in  this  collection  do  not  offer 
•ay  especial  analogy  to  Yoricshire  types;  some  are  of  Oxfordian 
shapes,  and  of  tlie  Belemnite  in  paiticnUr,  it  is  unknown  in  Yotk- 
shire,  bnt  a  good  deal  like  some  found  in  the  South  of  England,  os 
to  form,  not,  I  think,  as  to  consenrstfon,  Sx. 

'Among  tlic  fossils  we  note  as  of  Liassic  a^o,  Ammonifes  commum'f. 

^ Avnnonitvs  liijnnis  (Wdlcottii) :  sucli  occur  at  Whilby,  The 
Tariety  of  A.  communis  called  crassus,  is  found  both  at  Whitby,  and 
in  this  series,  from  the  Himalaya  I 

*Faehjfodon  LitUri  in  plenty.  It  is  not  quite  like  oidinaiy  Knglish 
speounens* 

*  Small  Spirifera  ot  the  Liaasio  type,  such  as  occurs  in  South  of 

England,  not  in  Yorkshire. 

*  With  this  Spirifera  in  pJcnt)/,  occurs: — 

'  JiliynrhoneUa  of  the  types  concinna  and  ohsolcla. 

In  separate  masses,  - 

'  Avicvda  like  Bramnbufienne, 

*Attarte, 

'  Trigoma  of  a  type  near  middle  and  top  of  Batk  Oolite  series,  not 
quite  like  any  English  form,  and  separate. 

'  Belemnites  of  the  group  B,  Suhalua^  Bfiller,  probably  of  Oxford 
clay. 

'  Palocozoic  Fossils  also  occur,  including 
^  Producta  atUiquata, 
^Spirifer  1. 

„  8.  ^AUenwUa 

*  8trophomena» 

(Sd.)      'JOHN  PniLLIPS, 

Ox/ord. 

*  2nd  June  ISU: 

It  would  appear  from  this  note,  that  Professor  Phillips  entertains 
some  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Oxford  fossils,  but  as  he  omits 
to  give  the  date,  which  is  especially  required  to  settle  the  questioa, 
I  am  still  nneeitain  whether  any  leoord  of  it  exists.  Br.  Oldham  has, 
however,  given  us  to  understand,  that  he  possesses  such  erideiioe  of 
the  dates  both  of  the  receipt  of  the  Society  b  and  of  the  Oxford  oollec- 
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tions,  IB  win  tend  to  settle  the  point,  and  it  will  materially  aid  in  the 

elucidation  of  the  qnestlon  if  Br.  Oldham  will  eommtinicate  these,  for 
record  in  the  Society's  proceedings,  in  order  that  their  uuth»'nticity 
may  be  thoroughly  silted,  and  the  ^aestion  of  genuineness,  if  possible^ 
thereby  set  at  rest." 

Bahu  Bajendralal  Mitra  made  the  following  remarks  on  four  imde- 
serihed  ooins,  which  were  exhibited  by  him, 

^  Since  the  last  meeting,  I  have  had  occasion  twice  to  examine  the 
Cooch  Behnr  trove  at  the  Mint,  in  order  to  select  a  few  sets  of  coins 
lor  a  friend ;  and  while  so  enij>U»ye«l,  I  discovered  two  varieties  of 
ooins,  which  had  before  escaped  my  notice.  Both  of  them  appear  to 
me  to  be  unknown  to  nnmismatolpgists.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  meeting:  one  o( 
them  has  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  one  Sultan  Ruknnddin  Kaikaus^ 
the  son  of  a  Sultan,  and  the  grandson  of  a  Sultan ;  and  on  the  reverse, 
that  of  the  Khalif  Mostasim.  The  margin  of  none  of  the  four  sjxxi- 
mens  that  I  have  seen  is  perfect,  but  on  one  of  them  the  words  Htdsk 
and  iialamdydy  or  "  six  hundred  and  three,"  arc  distinct,  with  a  word 
in  the  middle,  which  appeals  to  me  to  be  veiy  like  Twunfin  or  ninety. 
On  a  second,  the  words  Samtih  akadf  "  hi  the  year  one,"  are  clearly 
legible,  and  traces  exist  of  ToBtiayin  Satmndyd.  The  third  specimen 
has  Td^ani/in  or  "  ninety,"  the  rest  heing  illegible.  Reading  the  dates 
with  the  help  of  each  other,  I  take  them  to  be  G91  and  693  respective- 
ly. The  place  of  coinage,  I  read  with  some  doubt  to  be  Sonargaon, 
It  follows  hence,  that  the  king  who  issued  these  coins  must  have  lived 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  7th  century,  and  exercised  sway  either  at 
Delhi  or  Gour.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Nasiruddin  Bagora,  the 
second  son  of  Balban,  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  Bengal  from 
the  llejira  year  681  to  698,  or  A.  D.  1282  to  1299;  and  our  Kaikaus, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  a  King  of  Bengal  at  that  time.  At 
Delhi,  Ghyasuddin  Balban  died  in  the  year  1286,  leaving  his  Empire 
to  his  grandson,  Kai  Khusro,  son  of  Bfuhammad.  But  his  nobles  set 
aside  hia  will,  and  raised  another  of  his  grandsons,  Kaikobad,  son  of 
Nasimddin  of  Bengal,  to  the  throne.  That  dissolute  prince  reigned 
for  only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jellaluddiu  Firuz,  the 
Khilji,  in  H.  687,  or  A.  D.  1288.  Ziaa-i-Bami,  the  historian  and 
contemporaiy  of  this  Finus,  says,  that  during  the  last  iUness  of  Kaiko- 
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bad  his  Moghal  Omrahs  got  possession  of  his  only  son  Kaimnn,  a  boy 
of  three  yeais  of  age,  and  proclaimed  him  King  nnder  the  title  of 
Shamsnddin.  They  were,  however,  nnable  to  t«^««*^<n  their  groond, 
and  in  three  months  Fima  monnted  the  throne,  and  sabsequently 
caused  the  young  prince  to  be  put  to  death.  This  statement  has  been 
repeated  by  all  .subsequent  historians,  except  the  author  of  the  Miral 
aVAluni,  wlio,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  changes  the  name  of  the 
prince,  from  Kaimurs  to  Kaikaos ;  and  it  is  to  this  prince  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  assign  the  coin  under  notice.  Its  shape,  size,  and  style  oi 
writing  are  very  like  those  of  the  coins  of  Kaikobad,  its  legend  is 
muiaitB  mutandis  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  other,  and  its  revens 
has  the  name  of  the  Khalif  MosUteim,  given  in  identically  the  same 
words,  as  on  the  coins  of  Balban  and  Kaikobad,  while  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeucsii  in  the  names  of  Kaikaus,  KuiiuuiiJ,  Kaikobad  and  Kai 
Khusro. 

The  dates  of  the  coins,  however,  arc  opposed  to  this  alignment. 
The  nnits  one"  and  three,"  are  perfectly  clear,  and  they  wiU  not 
admit  of  our  bringing  the  coins  which  bear  them  to  the  year  687, 
when  Kaimurs  was  proclaimed  king,  even  if  we  doubted  the  term  for  90 

(Sasayin)  and  read  it  80  (Saimanin.)  The  title  also  ia  opposed  to  my 
assignment.  According  to  a  contemporary  historian,  the  prenomeu  of 
Kaimurs  was  Shamsuddin,  while  that  of  the  Kaikaus  of  our  coin  is 
Buknuddin.  These  difiiculties,  however,  may  bo  explained  away. 
There  are  on  record  several  instances  in  which  Muhammadan  Sove- 
reigns have  appeared  under  different  prenomena  at  different  times,  and 
this  may  be  one  of  them ;  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  daiea  may  he 
due  either  to  the  prince  having  lived  as  a  fugitive  much  longer  than 
Ziaa-i-Bami  admits,  or  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Nafdruddin,  Ckyvernor 
of  Bengal,  to  continue  his  allegiance  to  his  grand  son  Kainmrs,  evcQ 
after  his  depo^itillU,  and  possildy  after  his  death;  for  he  could  not 
readily  recognize  the  usurpation  by  Vinv/.  of  an  empire  which  belonged 
to  his  family  for  three  generations.  Should  this  theory  <^  mine  be 
untenable,  it  will  be  for  others  to  decide  who  this  prince  waa,  whose 
coin  we  have  now  on  hand* 

Out.  **U1  Sultan  ul  A'aam  Buknnddunia-o-din  Abu  Moiaitf 
Kaikaus  Sultan  ibn  ul  Sultan  ibn  Sultan."  Rbv.  "IH  imam  id 
IMustasim,  Amir  ul  momuin  Muz  Zaib  hdzcU  ukikka  Saaeh  aak 
tasaayin  satamaya." 
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The  secnml  com  I  have  to  notice,  has  the  name  of  one  Ali  Shah 
on  the  ohverao.  His  prenoraen  was  Alaaddin,  and  he  calL*  himself 
the  Alexander  of  his  age,  Sekander  tUjeman;  I  have  foand  several 
Bpecimens  of  his  coinage,  bat  none  snfficiently  perfect  to  give  me  his 
date  in  fall.  The  only  word  legible  is  Sdbaama ya^  or  "  seven  hondred." 
Traces  also  are  visible  of  a  word  wliich  may  be  taken  for  arhayiiij  or 
forty,  Imt  what  the  unit  was  I  cannot  make  out.  The  place  of  coinage 
was  Lucknonty.  Assuming  upon  tliose  premises  that  it  is  a  Bengal 
coin  of  the  M  decade  of  the  7th  oentarj;  I  attribate  it  to  Aly 
Mabarik,  the  officer  of  Kaddar  Khan,  who  proclaimed  himself  kiQg 
of  Bengal,  in  742  Hcjira,  or  A.  D.  1842,  onder  the  prenomen  of 
Alanddin.  He  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  a  year  and  five 
mouths  by  liis  foster  brotlier  Ilajy  IltiiH. 

The  legend  on  the  coin  is  as  follows : — Obv.  "  Ul  Sultan  ul  Azam 
Ala  ol  doniA-o-din  Abol  Mozaffar  Ali  Shah  ol  Saltan."  Riv^ 
Sekander  ol  jenum  ol  sarb  ul  Sikka  Lakfanaati,  Sftndl  Arbayhi 
*  Sabamaya." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  two  Assam  silver  coins,  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  Col.  Guthrie.  They  boar  the  names  of  8urjana- 
rlyana  Deva  and  Surja  Deva  Cliakradhvaja  Sinha,  with  the  Salca 
yearo  1570, 1675,  or  A.  B.  1648  and  1658.  They  were  the  earliest 
Hinda  Kings  of  Assam,  bat  their  dates  had  hitherto  remained  on- 
settled.  James  Prinsep,  following  the  Asmm  Burunji  of  HoHrfima 
l>hekial  Fukan,  pliieed  the  first  Hiinhi  King  of  As.sani,  Chakam  or 
Jayadhvaja  Si?dia,  in  the  year  lGt)5,  with  a  mark  of  interrogation 
After  it,  and  a  Cbakradhvaja  Sinha  in  1621,  immediately  below  him. 

The  Assam  Surunji  of  Badh&iitha  Bor  Boroa  removes  Cfaohon- 
mang  alias  SmjanMyana  the  first  Hmda  Baja,  to  the  year  1407 ;  and 
then,  after  two  Burmese  names,  has  a  Cbnhingfn,  alias  SorjanArayana, 
who  after  two  Bunnese  snccesKors  was  followed  by  a  Chutamla,  alias 
Jayadhvajii  Sinha,  in  1058,  and  a  Chupangmung,  alias  Cbakradhvaja, 
in  1663.  Chakam,  alias  Jayadhvaja  Sinha,  is  said  to  have  defeated 
»  general  of  Aarongseb,  and  his  era,  therefofe,  most  be  sabseqoent 
to  1658,  and  he  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Soijadevii  Ohaknifli. 
vaja  Sinha  of  onr  coin,  who  commenced  his  reign  before  1658.  His 
inmieiliate  predecessor  was  Surjanarayana,  who  mis  probably  the  first 
convert  to  Hiudu  faith  \  for  the  first  prince  of  that  name  in  Badha- 
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n&tlui's  history  is  evidonily  a  mistake.  In  his  ooins  he  inviAss  boUi 
Hari  and  Hais  lor  his  patron  divinities. 

The  Ugends  of  the  two  coins,  are,  1st,  of  SnijanirtijaitB. 

IST  AuA.-^ri  8r!  Hari  Haracharana  parayanasya. 

2nd  AicEA. — Sri  Sri  Surjauarayana  Devasya  Sake  1570. 

2nd,  of  Surjadcva. 

1st  Aiuu. — Sri  Sri  Siva  B^magana  pardyana-sya. 

2nd  Abba.— Sri  Sri  Surjadeva  Chakradhvaja  Sipha^ya  S4ke  1575. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  annooneing  his  resignation  ol  the  Gmitar- 
■hipi  after  the  Dnssehia  holidays^  which  has  heen.  aooepted  hy  the 
Coancil,  was  reeoided. 

The  following  roholution  was  proix>sed  by  the  Council,  expressive 
of  the  Society's  recognition  of  Mr.  Blyth's  services; — 

"  On  the  eve  of  transferring  the  Zoological  collections  of  the  Society 
to  Qovemment,  to  form  the  nneleas  of  an  Lnpeiial  Museum  of  Natonl 
Histoiy,  the  Society  wishes  to  recoid  its  sense  of  the  important  servioei 
rendered  hy  its  late  Curator,  Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  fonnation  of  those 
coUeetions.  In  the  period  of  22  years,  during  which  Mr.  BIyth  wis 
Curator  of  the  Society's  Museum,  he  has  formed  a  lari,'e  and  valuablo 
series  of  specimens,  richly  illustrative  of  the  Ornithology  of  India  and 
the  Burmese  Peninsula,  and  lias  added  largely  to  the  Mamiaalian,  and 
Other  Tertehrato  oollectiops  of  the  Maseom ;  while  hy  hia  nameroas 
descriptiye  pi^ten,  and  catalogues  of  the  Museum  specimens^  he  has 
made  the  materials  thus  amassed  hy  him  suhservient  to  Zoolegieal 
science  at  large,  and  especially  valuable  to  thoee  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  vertebrate  faunas  of  India  and  its  adjoining  countries." 

The  resolution,  being  put  to  the  vote,  waH  carried  unanimou-sly. 

Letters  from  the  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne,  Lt.  Col.  A.  Fniser,  and 
Mr.  T.  Dickens,  intimating  their  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Sodetyi 
were  recorded. 

The  following  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  at  the  last  ipeetiug  nm 
halloted  for,  and  elected  Ordinary  Memhem 

Baboo  Bhoodcb  Mookerjee, 
II.  II.  Locke,  Esq. 
The  Hou'blc  J.  B.  Phear. 
Lieut.  Col  W.  D.  Short,  R.  fi. 
.  0.  W.  Hatton,  fiaq. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  baUot,  as  ordinary  members 
at  the  next  meeting. 

W.  Anderson,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

U.  Dunlop,  £8q.,  propoeed  bj  Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Qeogh^gan. 

J.  0.  Sarkie8|  Bsq.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Woodxow,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford. 

I).  R.  Onslow,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sandeman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford. 

J.  H.  A.  Branson,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
meeler. 

Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlioott,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Heeley. 

K.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Heeley. 

E.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  0.  S.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Heeley,  seconded 
by  Dr.  OoUes. 

E.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  0.  S.,  Jannpore,  proposed  1^  Mr.  Heeley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

The  Council  reported  that  they  liad  elected  Colonel  C.  Douglas  to 
the  Meteorological  and  Library  Conmiittecs. 
Communications  were  received  : — 

1.  From  £.  Thomas,  Esq.,  A  continnation  of  his  paper  on  Ancient 
Indian  Weights. 

2.  From  Baboo  Gopee  Natb  Sen,  Abstract  of  the  results  of  the 
Hourly  Meteorological  Observations,  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's 
Office  in  July  and  August  18G4. 

8.  From  the  Secretary  Antiquarian  Association  of  the  Gentnil 
prorinoes^— 

L  A  Memorandum  on  some  of  the  principal  Hill  Tribes  of  the 

Satpoora  Range. 

II.  Notes  on  the  Gurjnt  State  of  Patna,  by  Major  H.  B.  Impey, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Suiiibulpore. 

in.  A  letter  from  the  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Belas* 
poro  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ohutteqgnih  Diyision,  containiog 
a  History  of  the  Hey  Hey  Bunsee  Dynasty  of  Buttenpore. 
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4.  From  Cuptaiii  II.  II.  Gotlwin-AuBten,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  lUjucripUun 
of  A  mystery  play  sm  performed  in  Lmlak,  Zaskar,  <&c« 

Tkd  Idlnarian  sabmitted  a  leport  of  tbe  aooearionB  to  the  Libmy 
flboe  the  mdti&ag  held  in  Jaly  hut. 

Oaptain  Godwin- Anata'a  paper  was  read  by  the  SecrotMfy.  He 
■tated  that  mystery  ^)Ia\  s  were  enacted  in  the  principal  monaateriee  of 
Ladak,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year.  He  saw  the  perform- 
ance in  the  monastery  of  Ilinnis,  situated  in  a  ravine  opening  on  tho 
ladna^  a  day's  journey  above  Leh.  Captain  Aoatcn  describes  the 
monaateiy  and  its  famitnre  at  some  detail,  and  proceeds  to  analyse  tha 
peifDimaiioe^  which  eonimenoed  with  a  danoe  to  mnaio  of  masked  figwesY 
in  an  eztraoidinaiy  coatnme,  with  the  device  of  a  sknll  npon  tho 
Ineast ;  each  dancer  also  held  a  ladle,  made  of  a  hnman  sknll,  with 
long  streamers  of  silk  attached  to  it.  To  this  succeeded  other  Jancea, 
the  masks  heing  freijneiitly  changed  ;  one  set  had  the  third  eye  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  deity;  others  were 
jeaten  or  harlequins ;  otheia  r^resented  the  Court  of  Indra ;  and  the 
scene  dosed  with  a  dance  of  death/'  the  performeis  in  whidi  weca 
got  up  to  lepieieHt  skeletona.  Captain  Ansten's  paper  was  illiMtiited 
by  stereoscopic  views  of  the  various  tahUauXy  tsken  by  Captain  A.  B« 
Melville,  and  which  had  been  j>revion8ly  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  a  obtained  in  Ladok,  and 
funushing  directions  to  dancers. 

Ca[)tain  Lees  said, — "  I  was  asked  a  question  at  onr  last  meeting 
by  the  Hon'ble  Qeoige  Campbell,  whose  attention  had  been  attiaeted 
hj  the  following  passage  in  Pnrchaa*  traveb  in  £idia.d«ring  th»  ratgn 
of  Akhar.^ 

'  In  his  Treasnrie  of  Agra  are  in  gold  of  Seraffins  Ecberi  (whicH 
are  ten  Rupiaa  a  piece)  three  score  Leckes.  Of  another  sort,  whicli 
arc  one  tliousand  llupias  each,  twentie  thousand  pieces;  and  ten 
thousand  of  another  sort,  halfo  the  value.  01  Toles  (eoery  tole  is 
a  Bnpia  of  siluer,  and  ten  of  those  toles  is  the  valne  of  one  of  gold) 
thirtie  thousand.  Of  another  sort  of  ten  toles^  five  and  twenlie 
thousand ;  of  another  soit  of  five  toles,  fiftie  thousand.' 

''Hie  learned  goitleman  wished  to  know,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  introihiction  of  a  gohl  currency  into  Imlia,  whether  tlii-  cvn'n 
here  alluded  tu  under  the  name  tkrajjln^  the  value  oi  which  would 
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appear  to  have  been  Rh.  10-0-0,  conld  have  been  the  original  of  our 
EugHsh  Sovereign.  At  the  time,  I  stated  tliut  no  vahio  could  bo 
placed  on  any  deductions  mado  from  foreign  wonls  occurring  in  tho 
work  alluded  to,  in  conseqnence  of  the  barbarous  stylo  of  tho  Author'a 
or  Bditor'a  Orthograpliy ;  that  I  believed  that  bj  the  word  8tT€^ 
the  author  meant  Aahiafi;  hat  aa,  notwithstanding  the  ekhorate  work 
of  Ahnl  FaiA,  there  waa  considerable  doubt  regarding  some  points 
connected  with  the  currency  of  India  in  Akbar's  time,  I  promised  to 
make  enquiry  on  tlic  subject.  Enquiry,  however,  has  resulted  in 
little  more  than  a  strong  eonfinnation  of  the  opinions  I  expressed  in 
this  room  a  few  months  back,  regarding  the  vsiy  great  danger  of  too 
general  «n  application  of  the  Borann  alphabet  to  oriental  langoagea. 
It  would  be  impoasible,  I  think,  to  ifaid  a  better  iUastntaon  ol  tkn 
mlaohief  that  might  result,  if  the  Bomanizing  princi^de  were  earried 
beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  than  is  contained  in  this  work,  one  short 
passage  of  which  I  will  read  to  the  meeting. 

"  '  Garcias  ah  Horto  writes,  that  *  The  Mogors  had  possessed  the 
kingdome  of  Delly :  bat  a  certaine  Bengalan  (rebelling  j^nst  hia 
master)  slue  him,  usurped  his  state^  and  by  force  of  wane  added  thia 
of  Cttiaca  also  to  his  domimon;  he  waa  called  XaMmm*  This  kmg 
made  his  sister's  sonne  hia  successor,  who  was  mncb  addicted  t» 
FonreinerB.  He  divided  his  kingdome  into  twelve  parts,  or  Promces, 
over  which  he  set  so  many  captains:  Idalcam  from  Angidaua  to 
Cifarda;  from  tlienee  to  Negatona,  Nizamahieo;  over  Balaguate,  or 
the  up-hill  country  (lor  Bala  in  the  Persian  language  signifieth,  tho 
toppe,  and  Giuate  a  hill),  Imadmaluco,  and  Gatalmaluco,  and  VeridO| 
d^.   These  ell  rebelled,  and  captured  Saquem  their  Ki^g  at  Beder, 
the  chief  dtite  of  Decan,  and  shared  hk  Kingdome  smoQgst  theiMelvea 
and  some  Qentiles,  partners  in  the  consphacie.   They  were  all  forrein- 
ers  but  Nizamalnca.    This  and  the  other  names  before  mentioned, 
were  Titles  of  Honour,  given  them  with  tlieir  oflices  by  the  king, 
cornii)ted  by  the  vulgar  in  pronouncing.    Idalcam  is  Add-ham  ;  Adel 
in  the  Persian  language,  ognifieth  Justice  ;  HomiB  the  Tartarian 
iq[ypellation,  signifying  a  Prince,  or  King  (which  name  might  well  be 
the  reKques  of  the  Tartarian  conquests  in  those  parts),  so  Add-kam 
is  Idng  of  justice,  Nexa  in  the  Persian  (which  Scaliger  saith  is  of  like 
ext«nt  in  the  Iisst,  as  Latine  in  the  West)  is  a  Lance ;  Maluco  signi^ 
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fieUi  tbe  Kingdome.   Naa  or  Kmmalneo,  t!ie  speaie  or  Imee  of  die 

Idngdome.  So,  Cofamnhteo^  the  Tower  of  the  kingdome.  Imodrntiwo 
the  Throne  of  the  kingiloiiie,  &q.  NizamaJurn  is  also  calletl  Nizamoia^ 
which  xa  or  scha  is  a  Persian  title  (signifying  as  Mmisieiir  in  France, 
Don  in  Spaine),  and  giTOn  by  lamael  the  Sophi  and  TamoJi  his  Bomie 
to  an  those  kings  ihat  would  oommvnioate  in  their  sect,  which  Nuamom 
only  yielded  to.  Other  of  them  made  shew,  hut  soone  recanted.  Thos 
fsrre  Cfareias' 

"Now  here  we  have  an  intelligent,  and  certainly  an  honest  traveller, 
rendering  his  narrative,  aa  far  as  the  identification  of  proper  names  is 
concerned,  not  only  almost  wholly  unintelligible,  but  leading  himself 
into  the  commission  of  serious  etymological  blondere.  By  Nitomalveo 
BO  donht  is  meant  Nwm  al-MtUk,  This  to  the  present  day  ia  a  popolsr 
error  for  Ktusim  dl'Mulk,  a  title  meaning  administrator,  or  a  eoontiy 
governor  of  a  kingdom,  and  frequently  applied  to  the  emperor^s 
Naihs  or  Viceroys.  The  other  titles  I  ai^sunie  to  be,  Adil  A'/mn, 
Jmad  al-M>ilJ:,  Kufh  al-3fulk;  Kizam-Shah.  To  the  last  mcnti-«ned, 
Veriihy  no  oriental  word  that  I  am  acquainted  with  will  approximate. 
I  fully  concur  in  all  that  ia  said  regarding  the  advantages  that  would 
lasnlt  from  reducing  the  number  of  alphabeta  in  which  we  now  find 
the  langusges  of  the  woild  written;  and  if  effoits  are  confined  to 
unlettered  languages,  or  those  which  have  little  or  no  original  literstme, 
probably  no  harm  would  result  from  making  the  attempt.  Tf,  again, 
the  numerous  alphabets  of  cognate  langnages  coidd  be  revert «h1  to  tlie 
existing  form  of  their  original  type,  or  that  fonn  of  the  some  family 
of  languages  which  had  received  the  highest  development,  while  in 
one  sense  it  would  be  a  retrogression,  in  another  it  would  be  an 
•mmcfiie  stride  in  advance.  But  if  we  were  seeking  for  it,  we  could 
not,  perhaps,  find  ft  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  mischievous  effects 
which  I  fear,  as  those  who  think  with  me  fear,  would  follow  the  genersl 
adoption  of  a  principle  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  whou  it  came  to  be 
pHK-tically  a{)pliod,  would  prove  wholly  inipraeticablo. 

But  to  return  to  our  thrajim.  I  can  Hnd  no  such  word  in  any 
oriental  histoiy,  nor  any  nearer  approach  to  it  than  that  which,  I  belbie 
mentioned  I  believe  it  to  represent — vts.,  the  askrafi,  which  I  may 
mention  is  itself  etymologically  a  word  of  some  obscurity.  Alml 
Fail  has  given  very  detailed  information  about  the  mints  and  coins  oi 
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Akbar.  lam  inclined  to  doabt  if  it  can  be  entirely  lelied  an.  fiegiw 
a  very  long  list  of  gold  and  silver  coins  as  cnrrent.  On  four  of  these 
(the  ehoaal,  weighing  8  tolahs  and  5}  rat'in,  Es.  30 ;  the  a/uihe,  1  tolah 
2  masbas  4f  ratis,  Rs.  12 ;  the  IllaJii,  12  niashas  1 J  ratis,  Rh.  10 ;  and 
the  A'U  Gutka/i,  11  nuislias,  Rs.  9,) — Mr.  Thomas  has  baf*ed  some 
calcuktions.  The  rupee,  Abu'l  Fazl  states,  was  first  introduced  by 
Shir  Shab|  and  maintained  in  his  cnixeiicy  by  Akbar,  who  it  is  stated 
raised  the  standard,  a  statement  which  experiment  will  bear  out.  Th« 
cmrency  of  the  Mohammadan  Sovereigns  of  India,  as  a  matter  of 
antiquarian  research,  is  of  cousidcrttble  interest  to  those  who  are  study- 
ing this  subject ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  a  gokl 
currency  for  India  is  being  discussed,  there  is  a  point  connected  with 
it  which,  if  this  Society  ooold  throw  any  light  on,  wonld  be  of  some 
practical  importance.  I  allnde  to  the  value  of  silver  expressed  in  gold, 
260  yean  ago.  Mr.  Thomas,  asswning  the  aocnracy  of  Abnl  Fazl's 
btatc'iiieiits,  and  on  the  basis  of  some  calcuhitions  made  by  Colonel  W. 
Anderson,  has  stated  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  Akbar 's 
time  to  have  been  as  1  to  9'4.  But  I  am  nnable  to  verify  the  data  to 
be  fonnd  in  Abn'l  Fad,  and  here  Porchas'  statement,  that  an  ashrafi, 
or  Scrajgin  as  he  called  it,  was  worth  only  Bs.  10,  is  of  some  value. 
I  find  no  gold  coin  of  Akbar's  existing  that  will  fit  most  of  the  coins 
deseribod  by  Abu'l  Fazl.  Marsden  figures  7  of  Akbar's  gold  coins, 
five  averaging  IGOJ  grains,  and  two  188  grains.  Prinsep  gives  three, 
one  weighing  159,  another  174,  and  the  third  186  grains.  Jh* 
SheUeton,  the  assay  master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  who  takes  mneh 
interest  in  enquiries  of  the  kind,  and  who  is  at  present  engaged  in 
tlic  preparation  of  some  tables  in  continuation  and  amplification  of 
Priasep's,  which  will  be  of  much  value,  has  very  kindly  given  me  the 
weight  of  some  thirty  Shir  Shahi  and  Akbari  rupees  from  the  rapidly 
formed  but  laige  collection  of  Colonel  Guthrie^  who  has  pnmiised 
a  further  supply  ci  gold  coins  for  the  same  purpose.  In  forwarding 
the  data^  Th.  Shekleton  says : — *  I  agree  with  yon  that  Abn'l  Fad'a 
coins  and  their  par  of  exchange  are  hardly  reliable:  9-4  to  1  is  a 
relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  which  never  could  really  have  existed;* 
and  he  adds : — '  None  of  the  silver  coins  are  pure  ahsohitrhj ;  they  are 
about  16  Br.,  or  98.883  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  This^  however,  ia 
tenned  pure  by  the  native  refineiSy  as  their  process  does  not  admit  of 
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a  higher  quality  of  refiiiago.  *  Pure,'  therefore,  with  rcfcrenco  to  native 
ooins,  means  that  they  contain  no  purpcwely  added  alloy. 

*  The  ayen^  weight  of  all  the  Akban  ia  gra.  108^2. 

*  The  value  of  10  in  Indiaii  Bnpees  (present  onnenej)  is  BnpMi 
10-0-7  at  16  Br. 

'  The  average  weight  of  the  8hir  Shah  Rupees  is  gra.  1G7-13-8. 

*  Value  of  10,  in  Indian  Rupees,  is  Rupees  9-15-7,  at  10  Br., 
showing  that  10  Ru]>ee8  of  cither  Akbar  or  tihir  Shah'a  coinage  are 
ahout  er^ual  in  value  to  10  Rupees,  present  correney.' 

From  the  earliest  times  the  eoirsnt  coins  ol  all  MohaaunedM 
sovereigns  have  been  the  (lmilr,<ff  gold  densrins;  the  (Ur&emi  orrilw 
draohm*;  and  the  copper  fah^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  need  in  the 
plural,  falua.  The  word  dinar,  is  a  word  of  considerable  historical 
importance,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  certain  chronological  specnlations 
by  no  mcan.s  of  nmall  interent.  It  is  used  in  an  inscription  uf  Chun  ira 
Qapta's  date,  as  if  the  coin  were  then  current ;  but  it  occurs  very  modi 
earlier  in  Hindoo  shasten  prior  to  the  time  of  Panini,  who  it  ia  wtf- 
posed  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  in 
esrl^  Sanikrit  literatnrs  as  an  omamrat  only,  and  woidd  appear  to 
have  been  worn  loimd  the  neck,  ssveral  being  strong  together,  separated 
by  coral  or  other  beads,  in  a  manner  sinular  to  the  uecklacen  of  gold 
inohurs  we  see  every  day  worn  by  the  natives  around  us.  The  ancient 
Sanskrit  Orammarians  endeavoured  to  derive  the  word  from  Sanskrit 
roots;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Roman  denanmB,  althoogh 
that  coin  was  of  saver.  The  dwAemis  tbeOieek^lfwdbMa.  OnrcabiBsts 
of  Bactrian  cmns  famish  ns  with  nnmerooa  specimens  of  drschmsi^ 
didnohmss,  and  tetndracfanas. 

**  The  falus  is  the  obelus.  Akbar  adopted  the  rupee  of  Shir  Shah, 
and,  if  we  are  to  put  fuith  in  Abu'l  Fa/J,  paid  great  attention  to  tlj€ 
standard  of  his  coins.  Still,  all  the  silver  coins  of  his  mints  I  have 
had  tested  differ  somewhat  in  weight,  some  as  mnch  as  10  grains. 
The  nversge  of  eleven^  however,  gives  a  coin  as  neatly  as  possiUecqoal 
in  weight  to  tho  Company's  Eiqwe.  The  basb  d  his  canency  was 
the  Ami.  Abnl  Faal  says  thsi  one  of  Akbar*s  ropees  exchanged  for 
forty  of  these  dams,  and  tbi«  statement  has  hcli>ed  Mr.  Thomas;  hot 
I  think  some  further  invest iufat ion  with  the  lu  ip  of  the  coi as  themselves 
iH  deKi ruble,  before  wc  accept  m)  vcr)'  low  a  value  ior  gold  ia  the  re^ 
of  Akbar." 
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iMr.  Blanford  asked  Captain  Lees  if  he  could  inform  the  meetiiig 
of  the  origin  of  the  application  of  the  term  sovereign  to  the  coin. 

Captain  Lees  replied  that  he  had  no  donbi  that  the  origin  of  the 
application  of  tooereign  in  England  to  gold  coina  of  the  realm  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Napcieon  and  louia  d'or  to  ^Id  coins  in  France, 
and  FretUric  d  or  to  gold  coins  in  Prussia.  As  to  the  word  it.self,  its 
English  ortho;::;:rai)hy  is  so  barbarous  as  to  conceal  its  origin.  The 
correct  word  is  mverany  French  touverairiy  for  the  Latin  wupemmj  or, 
more  nearly,  the  Italian  sourano ;  and  it  is  a  very  singular  coincidence, 
(hat  I  may  add  that  I  attach  to  it  only  the  singularity  of  a  coinoidenoe,) 
that  in  andent  Hindn  literature  gold  and  gold  coin  ia  most  nsnally 
mentioned  under  this  very  term  suvema ;  or  if  we  drop  the  inherent 
final  vowel,  as  is  usual  in  the  vernaculars,  we  shall  have  preciHeiy  the 
word  the  origin  of  which  we  are  in  search  oi,  sui^c/  n. 


LiBBAET. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  since  the 
meeting  held  in  July  last. 

PreaenltaltwnM, 
The  name*  of  donors  in  capUah. 

Verhamlliingt  n  dcs  Zoologiscli-botanischen  Vcreins  in  Wien,  Jahr 
185&— 62,  VoU.  Y.  to  XII. — Tub  ZooLoaico- Botanic  8ocibty  or 
VmnrA. 

Bericht  fiber  die  Oesterreichische  Literatnr  der  Zoologie,  Botanik 
nnd  Palaeontologie,  aos  den  Jahren  1850,  1851,  1852,  1858.— Thb 

Same. 

Porsonon-  Orts-  nnd  Sach  Register  dor  Wieiior  K.  K.  Zoologisch- 
botanischen  Gesellschaft,  1851 — 55  and  I85t) — 1860. — Tub  Samb. 

Nachtrage  zu  Maly's  Enumcratio  plantarum  phanerogamicarum 
Imperii  Anstriaci  Universi,  von  A.  Neihreich. — Thb  Samb. 

Sepaiat-abdmck  naturwissensohaftlicher  Abhandlnngen  ana  den 
Sohriften  dea  Zoologiseh-botanischen  Yereins  in  Wien. — ^Thb  Samb. 

Festkranz  sur  sweiten  Jahfesfeier  dee  Zoologiseh-botanischen 
Vereins. — The  Same. 

SitznngHberichte  dcr  Kaisorlit  hen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
Metbematiitch — NaturwissenAchaitliche  Clause,  Band  XL VI.  abth.  L 
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Nor.  6  to  10 ;  Band  XL VII,  ubth.  T,  Nos.  1  to  3  ;  Baml  XL VI, 
Abth.  II,  Nos.  8  to  10— Band  XLVII,  abth.  II,  Noe.  1  to  4 Phi W 
phiscb-HistoriMhe  elipoo  Bud  XL,  Heft  8,  4  and  6;  BtfidXLI, 
Heft  1  and  2. — Tia  Impbbul  AcAimiT. 

Register  zn  den  Banden  81  bis  40  der  Sitznngsbericlito  der  Pbilos- 

Hiatorischcn  clause  der  K.  Akadeiuie  der  Wi88em>chafteu,  Vol.  IV. — 
The  Same. 

Arohiv  fiir  Kunde  Oesterroicluscher  GeschiehtB-Quellen ;  Band 
XXVm,  Zweito  HiUto,  and  Band  XXIX.  £rate  and  Zweito  halfte.— 
Ths  Samb. 

Fontea  Bemm  Aoatriacaram,  Oestorreichucbe  Oeechidtta-Qadleo, 
Band  Y,  abtb.  I ;  Band  XXII,  abth.  11.— Tmi  Saia. 

Deiikschriltcn  der  K.  Akadeiaic  der  Wissonschaften,  Mathemati^* 
NaturwisHenschaftliclic  claKse,  Band.  XXI. — The  Same. 

Physicalische  Verhiiltnis.se  und  Verthcilung  der  Orgauiamen  im  Qnar- 
nerischen  Golfe,  von  Dr.  J.  R.  Lorenz. — Ths  Samb. 

Mdmoires  de  L'Acaddmie  Impdriale  dee  Sdenoea,  BeUea-Lettrea  et 
Arts,  de  Lyon — Olaase  des  Lettres,  Tomes  IX.  and  X. — Classe  das 
Scienoea,  Tomes  X.  XI.  and  XII. — Trb  Acadimt. 

Annalt'H  dos  Sciences  Pliysic^ues  et  d  Industrie,  de  Lyon,  Volt>.  II.  to 
VI.  3rd  Series.— The  Same. 

Ahhandhingen  der  Akad.  d.  Wisacnachaften  za  Berlin,  ana  dem 
Jahre  1862. — Thk  Pbvssian  Aoadimt. 

Monataberichto  der  K.  Prenas.  Akademie  der  'WuMnachaften  in 
Berlin,  ana  dem  Jahre  1868. — Tmi  Sami. 

Memorie  della  Reale  Aocademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  Serie  Smod- 
da,  Tomo  XX.  1803. — The  Royal  Academy  of  SriKxrE  of  TruiN. 

ProcMM'dintjffi  of  the  Uf»yal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Sesbion  lb(>2-63, 
Vol.  5  No.  59. — The  Society. 

Abhandlangen  der  Mathomat.-Phyaikaliachen  clawe  der  kdnigUch 
Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wimenachaften.  Neunten  Bandea,  dritta 
abtbeilong. — Thb  Rotal  Batarian  AoAramr. 

Sitznngabericbto  der  Kdni^rl.  bayer.  Akademie  der  WiMsens'  hatten 
zn  Miincheu ;  1862,  Band  11,  llelt  2—4  i  1863,  Band  1,  Heft  1  and  2, 
— The  Same. 

Donkrode  a«if  Joh.  Andreaa  Wagner,  von  Dr.  Carl  Friedrich  Philipp 
▼on  Martina. — Thb  Samx. 
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Ueber  die  Deatschen  BinheiiBbestrelmiigeii  im  16  Jalirliwiderty  von 
dem  Konigl.  Univendtito-Proleaior  Dr.  Goraelins. — Thb  Saioi. 

Redo  ill  der  oifi  ntliclicn  Sit/,uii^  dor  K.  Akadcmie  der  WisseiiHchaf- 
ten  am  28  Marz  1863,  V(»n  Justus  Fioiherni  vdu  Liebig. — Tiui  Same. 

Ueber  die  Stelluiiji;  und  Bedentuug  der  pathologiBcheu  Anatomie, 
▼on  Dr.  L.  Bahl^  Munchen,  186^. — The  Sams. 

Zapiikilmpentonkago  Biuakago  Ctoographikeskago  ObsiestTa,  1862, 
knizki^  I,  IL,  and  IV.  and  1863,  knizka  L  and  IL-^Tu  Impimial 
AcADiNT  or  St.  Pitbibburcih. 

Otket6  Imj>.  r.itorskoi  Publikiioi  BibiioU-ki  za  1800  Godo  to  1862 
Goiio. — TiiK  Same. 

Geographikesko-— Statistikeskii  Slovare  Boesiiskoi  Imperiii  Tomd  I. 
^Thb  Samb. 

Catalogue  des  Mannscrits  et  Xylographee  Orientaux  de  U|  Biblio- 
th^ne  Imp6riale  Pabliqne  de  St.  Petenbonig,  1852. — Thb  Samb. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Dentschen  Literatur  ans  Rtusland,  der  UmversitAt 

Jena  ;  Lavater's  Briefe  uii  div  Kaiseriu  Manu  Feodomwna. — The  Same. 

Guide  de  la  Bibliotiieij^ue  imperiale  Tublique  de  St.  Putersbourg, 
I860.— Tub  Same. 

Wegweiserder  KaiBerlich  Oefifentlichen  Bibliothekza  St.  Petere- 
bnig. — ^Thb  Samb. 

Rdglement  pour  lea  yidteais  de  la  Bibliothoqne  Impdriale  Pabliqae 
de  St.  P^tersbourg,  1852.-^Tbb  Samb. 

Les  P^lzovir  d*'  1r  BibIiotlie(^ue  Iiaperiale  Publique  de  St.  Petera- 
bourg,  ISG-. — The  Same. 

Catalogue  des  pablications  de  la  Bibliotheqae  Imperiale  Pabliqae 
de  St.  Petersbooig. — ^Thb  Samb. 

Gatalogna  codicam  Bibliothecae  Imperialis  Pnblicae  Graeoorom  et 
Latinoram,  Fascicolna  Primas — Codices  <}raeci^ — ^Tbb  Samb. 

Patevoditel  po  imperatorskoi  puhlicnoi  bibliotek. — ^Thb  Samb. 

Chronologiceskayu  liuspis  Slavien.skieb  Knig,  by  1.  Karatayeb.  — 
Thb  Same. 

Pravila  dla  posietitelei  impcratonckoi  publicnoi  biblioteki. — Tub 
Samb. 

Deciatilietie  Imperatorakoi  pablicnoi  biblioteki,  1849-1859. — Thb 
Samb. 
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Addnm  of  the  Prendant  ol  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  delinr- 
ed  Umj  26th,  1868,  and  May  24th,  1864.^Tmi  Soomrr. 

Lift  of  the  Linneiii  Society  for  1888.^Tini  Sin. 

The  Annab  of  Iidiaii  Adminteation,  Vol.  YIII,  Part  2.— To 
BnrOAL  Government. 

Journal  of  tho  StatiKtical  Soticty  of  Tiondon,  Vol.  XXVjQ,  Part  2, 
with  a  list  of  its  Fellows  in  1863. — Tub  Soclbty. 

Joornal  of  the  Agri-Horticnltural  Society  of  India,  Vol.  XIQ, 
Part  8.~Thb  SoonTT. 

Joornal  Aaiatiqne,  Vol.  in,  Noa.  10  and  11. — Tu  Aauno 
Sooutt  ot  PAxn. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  Vol.  Xlli,  No«.  64  to 

67."ThK  lloVAL  SOCIKTY. 

Kaliasya  Sandarbha;  Vol.  II,  Nos.  14  and  15. — Ths  Calcutta 
School  Book  Socixtt. 

Bijdiagen  tot  de  Taal-land-en  Volkenknnde  van  Nederiandach  Indii; 
Vol.  Vn,  Stnk 4  and  5;  and  Vol.  Vm,  Stttk  I.— Thb  UimmnTT  or 

Transactions  of  the  Linneau  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XXIV,  Part  2. 

 TlIK  SoCIKTY. 

Journal  of  the  Linnoan  Society  of  London — ^Zoolog^' ;  Vol.  VIl,  Nos. 
27  and  28,  and  Vol.  VUI,  No.  29.— Botany ;  Vol.  VII,  Noa.  27  and 
28,  and  Vol.  Vm,  No.  29.— Tn  Soonnr. 

The  OaloatU  Christian  Ohaenrer,  Vol.  XXV,  Noa.  296  and  297^ 
TkfB  EniToit. 

Philosopliical  TranHactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  VoL 
CLIII,  I'art.s  1  and  2,  u'itli  a  list  of  its  IMlows. — Tuk  Society. 

Menioii-s  of  the  Geological  Stirvcy  of  India  (Palieontologia  Indict)^ 
Vol.  Ill,  Part  4. — The  Ukngal  Gotebnment. 

Proceedii^  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Ghaaeepore,  No.  5  of  1864. 
— Tmi  SoonTT. 

The  CalcotU  Review,  No.  78.— Tn  Editoe. 

The  Oriental  Baptist,  Nos.  211  to  214  of  Vol.  XVHI.— The  Editob. 

Selections  from  tl\e  R<H  orih>  of  the  Madras  Government,  No.  77. — 
Teb  Madras  Governmk.nt. 

Returns  showing  the  op.-ration  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  in  the  N.  W. 
Piovincea  for  1862-68.— Thi  OoviiHMiitT  N.  W.  Pbothicm. 
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CalcDtta  Christian  Inteliigeucer,  Vol.  XXXIX,  Parte  7  to  lU. — 

ThB  £i>ITOR. 

Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II,  for  April,  May 
and  June  1864. — Tem  Soodtt. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literatore  and  Biblical  Record,  Vol.  Y,  No.  10. — 

Thk  Editor. 

Annales  Miisei  BotaTiici  LntT'luiio-lJatavi,  "By  F.  A.  Guil.  Miguel, 
Tome  I,  FaDc.  IV  to  Vlll. — Tiik  Luoduno-Batavian  Academy. 

Proceedings  ol  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Nob.  4 
and  5  of  Vol.  VUX-^Tsn  Sooinv. 

The  Anthropological  Review  and  Jonnial,  Vol.  II,  No.  5. — Tm 

Antiiuopolouical  SuC'IKTY. 

Professional  papers  ou  Liiliao  Eugiueeriug,  Vol.  I,  No.  4. —  JI^LuoR 
J.  Q,  Mkdlxt. 

Por&na  Sangraha,  Part  14. —  Babu  Kali  Probonno  Sihoh. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Oovemment  of  India,  Public 
Works  Department,  Nor.  42  to  45. — Ibm  €k>TBRifinmT  of  India. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geolc^ncal  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2  and 
Vol.  IV  ,  Part  2. — Thk  Hencjal  Governmknt. 

Quarterly  Joarnal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  79. — ^TaB  Sooiett. 

Statistics  of  the  Trade  of  the  port  of  Oalcntta,  Parts  3  and  4  with 
snpplements  to  Parts  1  and  2,  compiled  by  W.  W.  J.  Wood,  Esq. — 
The  Comimlkr. 

Annual  Ki  port  ol  (lio  Insane  Asylums  in  Bengal  for  1863,  by  J. 
McClelland,  Esq. —  The  Bengal  Government. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical  and  General  Report  on  the  district  of 
Hassareehangb,  by  Capt.  H.  Thompson,  Revenue  Soivey,  from  1858*59, 
to  1862-63.— The  Same. 

Zeitschrift  der  Dcntsobcn  Morgeulandiachen  GcbullBchaft,  Vol. 
XVm,  Part  3.— The  Society. 

Annnal  Report  with  Tabular  Statements  for  the  year  1863  on  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  Jails  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  by  Dr. 
Walker. — ^Thv  GovxnNimrT  N.  W.  Pnovmon. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  VII,  Parts  1  to  6.— 
The  Academy. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXIV,  Part  I,  Anti- 
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qnities ;  Part  2,  Polite  Literature ;  and  Part  3,  Sciencea. — ^Tin  8ax«. 

R(  port  on  the  Survey  oj)eratiou8  of  the  Lower  JProvinces  lor  I862-6t{ 
The  Bengal  Government. 

General  Report  on  the  Revenue  Sarvey  operadonB  of  the  Bengal 
Praddency  for  1861-62  and  1862-68.— Tn  GovnuntBrr  ov  Ixdu. 

Ditto  ditto,  another  copy. — ^Ths  Scrtitob  Gbniral  ov  Ihdu. 

Report  of  the  CommissionerR  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Sanltarj' 
Btato  of  the  Army  in  India  with  pr«xis  of  evidence,  for  18t>3. — TiiB 
Bengal  (foveunment. 

Selec  tions  from  the  Records  of  the  Goyemment  N.  W.  Provinoea. 
Part  XL. — Thb  (Jovbrnmbnt  N.  W.  Protimoss. 

Madras  Joamal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Third  Series,  No.  l.^- 
The  MAnRAS  Litbrart  Socibtt. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  3L — 
The  Society. 

Geological  Magazine,  No.  1  of  1864. — Tiub  Editor. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  Vlll,  No.  1. — 
Trb  Sooibtt. 

The  Agra  Law  Journal,  enibracinjcj  original  diraertattons  on  legal 
Huhjects,  witli  select  Civil,  Criminal  and  nuHcellaneous  decisions  and 
circular  orders  Vol.  I,  No.  1. — The  Compiler. 

Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  for 
1868-64. — Tub  Govbbbmbnt  ov  BBiieAi». 

Nukata  Mirsa  Bedil. — Jwala  Nath  Pubdit. 

Khumsat  al  Mujahis. — Thb  Samb. 

Shahnamoh  in  I'nhi. — The  Same. 

Seh  Nusura  Zahuri  and  Diwan  Shahi. — The  Samb. 

Bahariflian  of  Jami. — Thb  Samb. 

Nufhatool  Imun. — ^Thb  Samb. 

Shfr  O'Shucker.-^Tm  Samb. 

Akhlak  i  Nasiri. — Thb  Samb. 

Ahu'l  Fazl,  Part  '2n.l.— The  Same. 

Abwabool  Jinan. — The  Samb. 

Siraj  ul  Loghat. — Tub  Samb. 

Gulistan,  with  notes. — Tub  Samb. 

Moouaha  Talibeen. — Thb  Samb. 

Murcaza  adwar. — ^ToB  SaMB. 
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Nnzarat  ul  Sindh. — The  Samv. 
Byaz,  NoK.  1  to  5. — Thk  Samk. 
Arabic  and  Urdu  (yrainiiiar. — Tub  Samb. 
Akhlak  i  Jallali.—Tmt  Saiu. 
Ayjasa  Khosrowie. — ^Tbi  Samb. 
Timur  Nameh. — Tbm  Saioi. 

Preface  to  Anwar  Siihili  with  notes ;  also  an  abridgement  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  (Trdu  Language. — The  Samk. 
Hakikath  i  Bekhud. — The  Sails. 
Zabboor  of  David. — The  Same. 
Furlianga  Fanee. — The  Same. 

Cards  containing  hymns  of  €K>d8  and  Goddesses  in  Small  Deva- 

n&^  cbAractere  embodied  in  the  names  of  the  Gods  and  (Goddesses  in 
large  Devanagri  characiers. — Thk  Same. 

Skot<  hoH  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  inhabitante,  by  R. 
Clark. — The  Authob. 

The  degree  of  nncertainty  which  local  attraction,  if  not  allowed  for, 
occasions  in  the  operations  of  Geodesy,  by  Archdeacon  J.  H.  Pratt. — 
The  Autiiok. 

Lectures  on  tlie  Sc  ioTice  of  Language,  2nd  Series,  by  Professor  Max 
Muller. — The  Autuob. 

The  Sonnyassee,  letters  and  tales,  by  J.  Hutchinson,  JSsq. — Thb 
Authob. 

A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sannnds,  relating  to  India 

ami  the  neighbouring  countries,  Vol.  IV;  compiled  by  C.  U.  Aitchison, 
Esq. — The  Government  of  India. 

Arringhe  ofiiciose  deiravvocato  Giambattista  Dattino. — Tub 
Authob. 

Ahhandlnng  iiber  die  grosse  Karthagische  nnd  andere  nea-entdeckte 
Phonikische  Inschriften,  von  H.  Ewald. — The  Authob. 

The  GoHjR'l  for  the  Aighans,  by  Capt.  11.  G.  Kavcrty,  2  copies. — 
Tub  Authob. 

Exchanges, 

The  Athen«am  for  May,  Jane,  Jnly  and  Angast,  1864. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jonmal  of  Sciimce,  Vol.  XXVII, 

N*,K.  1H4,  185  i  and  Vol.  XX VIII,  Nos.  186  to  188. 
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Purchcues. 

The  AudaIs  and  Magazine  of  Natnial  History,  Noa.  78  to  81. 
Comptea  RendoB  de  TAisademie  dea  Scienoee,  Nos.  18  to  26  of  Vol. 
LVm,  and  Noa.  1  to  7  of  Vol.  LIX. 

The  EdinbiiTxh  Review,  Vol.  CXX,  No.  245. 

Journal  iles  Savuiits  for  May,  June,  July  and  August,  1864. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  CXVI.  No.  231. 

Revue  den  Deux  Mondea  for  15th  May,  Jane,  Joly,  Angoit,  and  lA 
September,  1864. 

Beme  et  Magaain  de  Zoologie,  Vol.  XVI,  Noa.  4  to  7. 

The  Westminster  Review,  New  Series,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  51. 

The  Natural  History  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  15. 

Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society, 
No.  14. 

The  Ifaia,  a  magazine  of  general  ornithology.  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  21  and  81 
Joomal  of  Entomology,  deeeriptive  and  Geographical,  Vol.  I, 
Noa.  1  to  9. 

Orient  und  Oecident,  Vol.  II,  Part  IV,  herausgegeben  von  Th.Benfey. 

History  oi  Modern  Architecture,  by  J.  Fergu.sson. 

An  Essay  on  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Ronumoe  Laqgoagtir 
by  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis. 

Buddhism  in  Thibet,  with  an  Atlas  of  Phites,  by  B.  Schlagintweit 

Dictionnaire  ClaAnique,  Sanscrit-Francaifie,  Part  8. 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Iiiscftes.  Genera  dei*  Colcoptoreii,  par  M. 
Th.  Lacordaire,  Vols.  1.  to  VI.  witli  plates. 

Hewitflon'a  Exotic  Bntterfliea,  Part  51. 

Indische  Spmche,  Sanskrit  nnd  Bentach,  Vol.  II,  by  Otto  Bohtliagk. 
Sanakrit  Wdrterbnch,  by  Otto  Bohtlingk  and  B.  Both,  Vol.  IV. 

Nos.  26  and  27. 

Atlas  lehthyologique  des  ludes  Orientales  Necrlandaisea,  by  M.  P. 
Bleeker,  14  Livraisou. 

Le  Mah4-bh4rata,  potoie  ^piqne  de  Kriahna-Dwaipiyana,  par  Hip- 
polyte  Fanche,  Vola.  I  and  II. 

Memoiraa  d'Histoire  et  Qeographie  Orientalea,  by  M.  J.  Goej^ 
No.  8. 

Dictionnairo  Turc-Arabe-Persan.  II«  It  VII.  liy  Dr.  J.  T.  Zenker. 
Ibn-el-Athih,  edited  by  0.  J.  Tomberg,  Vol.  X, 
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Portraits  of  tbe  Guw  and  Wild  Animals  of  BoaUiom  AMca,  hj 

Captain  W.  C.  Harris. 

The  Birds  of  India,  by  Dr,  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Vol.  III.,  2  copies. 

Dcutsches  Worterbudi,  von  afsuob  Grimm,  imd  Wilheim  Grimms 
Yd.  Y.  Psrt  L 

Lamofil  Dvtt. 

2md  »ovmher,  1864. 

For  Dscsmb£b,  18G4. 

The  monthly  General  Meeting  of  tiie  Asiatao  Society  of  Bengil 
Wis  held  on  the  7th  instant. 
Colonel  B.  Stnchey,  Benior  member  pfesent,  in  the  ehair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Oldham  desired  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  report  of  what  he  had  said  at  the  Meeting  in  December 
last.  He  said  that  Dr.  Gerard  had  sent  •  collection  to  Mr.  Bnckland 
and  the  Asiatic  Society  had  sent  one  also,  and  that  Dr.  Gerard's  was 
the  first ; — not  that  Dr.  Gerard's  collection  reached  home  beforo  the 
collection  sent  from  Calcutta.  Profeesor  Phillips  with  characteristic 
caution  had  left  the  matter  where  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Blanford  reminded  the  3Ieeting  that,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  he  had  reduced  the  aignment  of  the  validity  of  the  Oxford  fossils 
M  affording  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  specimens  in 
the  Society's  Museum  to  one  crucial  question,  vis.,  ''Could  it  be 
piroved  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  Dr.  Backland's  fossils  reached 
Kngland  before  the  Society's  colleetiou  reached  Calcutta?"  To  this 
question  he,  and  he  believed  others  at  the  Meeting,  had  understood 
Mr.  Oldham  to  reply  that  he  had  not  his  notes  with  him  at  the  time, 
bat  he  knew  that  he  had  notes  of  the  dates  required,  and  that  they 
■hewed  that  Dr.  Gkravd's  fossils  could  not  have  been  sent  from  the 
Society's  Museum.  Mr.  Blanford  still  thought  that  it  wonld  aid  the 
ficttlenieut  of  thin  question  if  Mr.  Oldham  would  place  lus  uotea  upon 
record  in  the  Society's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Oldham  replied  that  he  had  some  notes,  but  he  declined  te 
fHToduoe  them. 

Mr.  Blanford  remarked  that  in  that  case  the  whole  matter  remained 
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mdStf  whgn  it  was  before  Mr.  Oldham  made  bis  aUadc  upon  bit 
(Mr.  Blanfoid's)  paper  on  the  Spit!  FoesiLi. 

Dr.  Stoliczka  mentioned  that  Mr.  Schlagintweit  has  described  from 
Gnari-Khorsum  an  Ammonite,  viz.,  Ammonites  Kobelli,  which  is  very 
analogous  to  A.  bifronsj  so  much  no,  that  the  one  might  be  taken  for 
the  other ;  that  both  the  species  or  Tarietiee,  as  they  may  be  odied, 
ezui  in  the  Society's  collection;  and  thai  it  .would  be  desiiaUe  to 
know  whether  the  same  are  represented  in  the  Oxford  collections. 

Mr.  Blanford  remarked  that,  though  the  species  might  be  nmilir, 
the  pecnliarity  of  the  supposed  Gerard  Fossils  was  in  the  absolute 
identity  of  their  mineral  character  with  that  of  the  Whitby  fosisiU; 
moreover,  the  abundance  of  the  same  species  at  Spiti  and  Whitby, 
and  the  absence  at  Spiti  of  other  f oanls  having  the  aame  miaeial 
character,  bat  not  specifically  identical  with  Whitby  fossils. 
•  Odonel  Strachey  made  some  remarks  tendiqg  to  throw  doobi  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  disputed  Gerard  fossils. 

The  following  presentations  were  announced  : — 

1.  From  W.  Cornish^  Esq,  a  specimen  oi  the  Black-backed  Goose 
(SarkidiorniB  meUmomtui,) 

2.  From  Lieatenant  B.  C.  BeaTin;  two  specunens  of  Ihminedkk 
fufa, 

3.  From  Dr.  F.  Stoliczka;  a  specimen  oi  Lagomys  Cttrzonug. 

4.  From  Baboo  Rajendra  Mullick ;  two  specimens  of  Gourm 
CororuUa^  or  crowned  Pigeon;  five  specimens  oi  Wild  Dacka,  a 
Flamingo,  and  a  black  Lemor. 

6.  From  A.  0.  L.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Offidatiqg  Curator;  three  wgrn- 
mens  of  Bsts :  one  Nyct  iccjua  eanm,  and  two  of  a  ^edes  of  JSeettipkik^ 
Calcutta. 

6.  From  Baboo  Poomo  Chunder  Bysack,  Assistant  Curator ;  several 
specimens  of  young  Kats. 

7.  From  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Beavan;  three  books,  vis.,  England's 
Workshops;"  "  The  Utilisation  of  Minnie  Life^"  and  another  work. 

8.  From  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department;  tws 
copies  of  a  series  of  Photographic  likeaesses  of  the  tribes  of  ^epal, 
taken  by  Captain  Taylor. 

The  Officiating  Curator  exhibited  the  bkeletong  oi  a  laige  CrooodiU 
and  a  Frog,  Mana  Brahma,  prspsred  for  the  Moseom. 
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A  letter  from  Major  A.  B.  Jobnion,  intimating  his  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  Society,  was  reoofded. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  sanctioning  the  transfer  to  Government  of  the 
Maseum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  forwarded  by  the  Under- 
Secretaiy  to  the  Qovemment  of  India,  Home  Department : — 
India  Office,  London,  Idth  October  1864.  Pablic. 

No.  79. 

Hie  Excellency  the  JEUght  Hon'ble  the  Goyemor  General  of  India 
in  Coandl. 

Sir, — have  received  and  consfdered  in  Council  yonr  letter  dated 

27th  June  (No.  35)  1864  ;  and  I  have  in  reply  to  communicate  my 
sanction  to  the  proposals  therein  submitted  lor  the  tninsfer  to  Govern- 
ment of  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Mnsenm  at  Calcutta. 

"  2.  I  shall  take  immediate  stepe  in  accordance  with  yonr  request 
lor  the  selection  of  a  competent  Curator  for  the  Museum,  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  you,  together  with  the  sllowsnee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  (£150 j  as  passage  and  outfit  money. 

I  have,  (&c., 
(Sd.)  C.  Woon." 

No.  6870. 

"  Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta, 
with  reference  to  correspondence  ending  with  his  letter  No.  177,  dated 
.  6th  April  1864. 

''By  order, 
(Sd.)  "A.CoKT», 
<'  Officiating  Under-Seey,  to  Ike  Govt,  of  IneUa." 

*r\ie  Council  reported  that,  having  received  a  letter  from  the  officiat- 
ing Curator  requesting  that  his  resignation,  as  announced  to  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  might  he  withdrawn,  they  had  allowed  Hr. 
CSariyle  to  defer  his  resignation  to  the  snd  of  the  enrrsnt  month 
^>eoember),  about  or  shortly  after  whidi  time  the  Curator  appointed 
hy  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  expected  to  arrive. 

-The  follo^ving  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  at  the  previous  Meeting, 
were  balloted  for  as  Ordinary  Members : — 
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W.  AndBim,  Biq.  WMU^  Sfeokoi^  Sh|. 

H.  Bantop^  Esq.  R.  J.  Rkbiwltoiii  Sm[. 
J.  0.  8nlri«8,  Esq.  B.  8.  Bobertoon,  Esq. 
D.  R.  Onslow,  Esq.  £.  T.  Atkinson,  Eeq. 
J.  H.  A.  Bnuifloii,  Esq. 

The  f oUowing  gentlemen  wm  aaimd  lor  belloi  «■  Oxdiiuuy  Memboi 
at  tlie  eondog  Meeting. 
Lientenant  J.  H.  Uiqnhart,  B.  E.,  proposed  liy  Captain  Godwin 

Aasten,  seconded  hj  H.  F.  Blanford,  Esq. 

Dr.  J.  Anderson,  proposed  Dr.  Partridge,  seconded  by  W.  L> 
Heeley,  Esq. 

Tbe  leoeipt  of  the  following  Oommanicati<»i8  waa  annomiced : — 

I.  From  Baboo  Gopee  Nantb  Sen;  an  abstract  of  the  Honriy 
Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  tbe  Snrveyor  Geneial'a  Oflfice  ia 
September  last. 

2.    From  Dr.  Stoliczka;  a  note  ou  Lagnmt/s  Cnrzonia  Hodgson. 

The  Secretar)'  read  Dr.  Stoliczka'e  paper,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : — Dining  a  late  visit  to  Eastern  Ladak,  Dr.  Stoliczka  had 
sncceeded  in  procoring  seversl  spedmens  ol  tbia  animal,  one  d  wbick 
bad  been  prepared  for  tbe  Society's  Mnaeom,  and  waa  exhibited  oa 
tbe  table  of  ibe  meeting  room.  Altboo^  oocoiring  plentifully  ia 
Ladak,  this  was  the  first  specimen  that  had  reachcil  the  Society's 
Mnsenm.  Alter  a  detailed  description  of  specimens  of  different  age, 
and  noting  the  differences  wbicb  characterized  young  and  adult 
specimens^  Dr.  StoUcska  gives  an  acoonnt  of  the  habitat  of  the  species. 
It  does  not  live  nsoally  at  a  less  deration  than  16,600  ft  abore  ths 
sea.  Bound  the  Obomoriri  lake  it  is  associated  with  Pkaiomjft  ftwamf 
and  Ardomys  hohac.  The  greatest  elevation  nt  wliich  Dr.  Stoliczka 
met  with  it  was  18,072  ft.,  at  the  top  of  the  Ladak  pass,  on  tho 
confines  of  vegetation.  Between  15,500  ft.  and  at  tbe  latUr 
•levationy  it  ia  veiy  abmdant  throaghout  Ladak,  and  it  appeam  ta 
rtage  fnr  to  the  Baatwaid,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  obtained  spediMna  hm 
OhnmU,  N.  W.  of  Sikhim.  Dr.  StoKcaka  had  not  obeerfed  t 
south  of  the  Bara  Lacha  range.  In  Spiti  L.  Curzonut  is  represent*^ 
by  another  species^  L,  RojfUi^  which  ranges  between  12|5U0  ax^ 
16,000  ft. 
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On  tlie  motion  of  the  duunnan,  the  tibaaks  of  the  meeting  were 

yoted  to  Dr.  Stoliczka. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the  Meteorological 
Committee  of  the  Society,  prefaced  by  an  Intrmliictory  Mcmorandani ; 
also  A  letter  from  the  Goyemmeiit  of  India,  Military  Department)  and 
the  leiolntion  of  the  OonncU  therenpon. 

IiraBODuovosT  MmioBAirDinc. 

The  Meteorological  Committee  of  the  Society,  as  it  at  present  esriste, 
was  formed  on  the  proposition  of  Colonel  Strachey  in  April  1857, 
apparently  in  the  expectation  that,  as  a  deliberative  body,  it  woald 
anpeiintend  the  Collection  of  Meteorological  obaervations,  acting,  to 
qnote  the  worda  of  the  original  Memoraadnm,  aa  a  oootiolling  power 
oqMble  of  oomhining  the  work  of  all  obeerveis." 

There  are  no  recordi  of  any  work  having  been  done  by  the  Committee 
np  to  February  1861,  when  the  offer  of  some  self-registering  instm- 
ments  to  the  Society  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the 
lesolntion,  "  That  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  Society  itself  to  attempt 
to  make  Meteorologioal  obteryationay  bnt  thai  the  Oonncil  ahonld  be 
xeoommended  to  addieas  €h>Temment  generally,  on  the  importance  of 
eetabliflhing  a  nniform  system  of  Heteorologieal  Obaenration  throngh- 
out  luiiia,  Hi)  managed  as  to  admit  of  proper  comparison ;  and  on  the 
means  which  should  be  adopted  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
existing  registers ;  and  generally  to  further  the  accurate  investigation 
of  Meteorological  phenomena."  At  a  sabseqnent  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  April  1862,  Colonel  Strachey  submitted  the  draft  of 
»  Beport  in  aooofdanee  with  the  above  Besolntion,  and  this  with  slight 
alterations  was  sent  up  to  the  Council,  and  laid  before  the  Meeting  of 
the  Society  in  May  1862. 

In  this  report,  after  pointing  out  the  great  importanoe  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Meteorological  laws,  and  the  direct  inflnenoe  of  Meteorolo- 
gical PhsDomena  on  life,  health,  and  property,  and  addndng  the 
drought  and  consequent  famine  of  the  previous  year,  as  a  prominent 
instance  in  support  of  their  view,  it  was  shewn  that  the  present  system 
of  Meteorological  Observation  and  record  is  totally  inadequate  to  afford 
the  data  requisite  for  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  the  climate,  or  for 
enabling  ua  to  atvail  ouxNlves  of  them  even  were  diey  known;  that 
'while  many  of  the  records,  now  kept,  aro  made  with  no  snflSdent 
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•ttantioB,  and  «re  not  loioeptilile  of  witli  Ike  oAsr, 

Irani  the  very  different  ways  in  wbich  they  ere  kept,  the  ^aiiie  of  tie 
whole  is  very  much  diminished  if  not  altogether  lost,  owing  to  tbe 
iijipossibility  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad.  It  was  farther 
obberved  that  the  veiy  essence  of  the  value  of  sach  observations 
that  they  should  be  brought  in  relalioa  one  with  the  other,  and  thit 
thia  mnat  he  done  in  a  ngnlar,  ^yatematie,  and  sdentifie  manner.  It 
waa  therefore  anggeated  that  a  Board  of  the  leading  adentifie  men  in 
Bidfa  should  be  appointed  by  Government  to  make  saggestioBB  M 
this  and  kindred  subjects;  and  it  was  conceiveil  that  the  snggestiooi 
of  a  Board  so  constituted  would  be  received  with  thaakfuiness  bj 
Government  and  all  individual  ohservera,  and  that  such  reeommend- 
ationa  would  practically  cany  with  them  loffident  wdght,  to  gin 
that  apirit  and  unity  of  method  to  all  meteorologieal  obaervalion  whkh 
fa  10  entirely  wanting  at  present,  and  which  is  so  eaaenttal  to  any  rtd 
progress  in  the  science  and  its  practical  application.  The  Council,  in 
presenting  this  report,  requested  the  authority  of  the  Society  to  addresi 
Government  in  accordance  therewith ;  which  authority,  «fter  an  inter- 
esting and  animat.ed  disouasion,  waa  formally  accorded. 

A  letter,  dated  20th  June  1862,  waa  therefore  addreaaed  to  Gofsra- 
nent,  recommending  that  a  Meteorological  Oommittee  ahould  he  eouii- 
tuted  by  Government,  on  the  plan  of  the  Meteorological  Coramittes 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  for  the  advancement  of  MeteorologictI 
Science.    In  this  letter  the  special  importance  of  Meteorological 
information  in  thia  country  waa  atrongly  insiated  on.   "  The  tenifie 
huiricanea  that  from  time  to  time  have  awept  over  the  Sea  of  Beagii» 
causing  the  most  calamitous  destruction  of  property  in  shipping,  aai 
carrying  death  almost  to  the  entire  population  of  whole  districts  thst 
have  been  submerged  by  the  storm-wave,"  were  quoted  as  well-kno^ni 
facts ;  and  it  was  predicted  (a  prediction  the  disastrous  fulfilment  <d 
which  ia  freah  in  the  recollection  of  us  all),  that  anch  atotma  woaU 
'  surely  he  repeated  in  the  future.   The  horron  of  the  fsmine  of 
previous  year,  and  the  importance  of  any  knowledge  that  would  ensUt 
us  to  foresee  those  terrihle  calamities,  were  appealed  to  as  stros; 
arguments  for  systematic  reform  of  the  existing  inefficient  machinerr, 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  interest  which  the  Government  has  in  tbe 
effects  of  Meteorolcgical  phepomena.   Other  tnii^gemeata  of  a  siniht 
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diaracter,  and  tending  to  the  same  end,  woe  also  adduced ;  and  finally 
the  Goimeil  staled  that  they  would  be  prapared  to  sobmit  •  definite 
plan  withoiit  loss  of  time,  ahoold  the  general  Tiews  they  had  expressed 

be  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Oovernor  General  in  Council. 

The  reply  of  Government  to  this  letter  was  received  in  February 
1863.  The  Government  intimated  that  it  fully  recognized  the  value 
of  Meteorological  obeervations  properly  conducted  and  collated  by 
persons  really  competent  to  the  task,  and  thai  it-ivonld  afford  aU 
leasonable  assistsnce,  if  a  scheme  can  be  devised  likely  to  effect  thtf 
object  desired  by  the  Asiatic  Society.  Further,  the  Government 
would  be  glad  to  receive  and  take  into  consideration  the  definite 
proposals  of  the  Society,  concluding  that  the  nature  of  the  observations, 
and  the  forms  of  recording  them,  will  be  proposed  by  the  Society  with 
»  due  regard  to  the  circomstances  onder  which,  and  the  persons  by 
whom,  they  may  have  in  many  cases  to  be  conducted,  and  also  to  thtf 
great  importance  of  ensuring  as  lur  as  possible  that  they  may  he  tdM 
on  as  accurate. 

This  letter  being  referred  to  the  Meteorological  Committee,  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  Report  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Strachey,  on 
his  intimation  that  he  had  a  detailed  scheme  of  operations  which  he 
wiahed  to  recommend  to  the  Society. 

Colonel  Strachey's  draft  was  received  in  April  1864,  bnt  in  the 
interim,  vw.,  in  November  1868,  a  memo,  was  received  from  the 
Military  Department,  intimating  that  the  Government  would  be  glad 
to  be  favoured  with  an  early  reply  to  the  previous  letter. 

On  the  receipt  of  Colonel  Stiachcy's  draft  it  was  at  once  circulated 
to  the  Committee,  and  a  number  of  alterations  were  suggested,  vrfiich, 
retaining  the  fundamental  prc^iositiona  of  Colonel  Strachey'a  draft, 
were  embodied  in  a  second  draft,  for  circolation  to  the  absent  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  others,  not  members  of  the  Conmiittee,  but 
whose  suggestions  might,  it  was  thought,  be  useful  to  the  end  in 
view.  It  was  desired  to  obtain  the  fullest  expression  of  opinion  oii 
the  pert  of  those,  who^  from  their  scientific  acquirements  or  theie 
special  interest  in  Meteorology,  might  be  in  »  position  to  give  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  Committee;  and  the  Draft,  as  sgreed  upon  by  the 
reddent  members  of  the  Committee,  was  therefore  printed  with  half 
margin,  and  circulated  as  already  mentioned.    To  these  circulars  a 
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nnmber  of  answers  and  comments  were  received,  the  majority  being  in 
fall  aooordaooe  with  the  terms  of  (he  vqpoct.  Theee  wen  eboakted  to 
the  xendent  memben  of  the  Committee^  end  a  meeting  wee  then  hald, 
(on  the  22nd  Angost,)  at  which  the  whole  Beport  was  leoonaideied,  and 
■ome  slight  alterations  agreed  npon.  The  Report  thns  completed  wss 
sent  up  to  the  Council,  and  recorded  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
September ;  but  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  should^  receive  the  leisurely  consideration  of  the  Council,  it 
was  ordered  to  he  circnlated  to  theOoonoUyandto  benoonsideredatthe 
following  meeting.  The  diief  attention  soggestedbj  the  Oooneilwai^ 
that  that  part  of  the  Draft  which  provided  for  a  Board  of  Meteorology 
should  be  stmck  out,  on  the  ground  that  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
system  were  efficient  administration,  and  that  it  would  be  andeeirable  to 
divide  the  responsibility  between  an  executive  Secretary  and  a  deliberip 
tive  Board.  The  report  was  therefon  referred  hack  to  the  Committee^ 
ndicdated  and  oonaidsndattwomeetiBigSiandinitsfinalienBedfoai 
is  now  snhmitted  by  the  Goancil  at  this  meeting  of  the  Sodety. 

At  the  time  when  these  lengthened  deliberationn  were  approaching; 
completion,  viz.j  on  the  19th  October,  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Hilitaiy  Dq^artment,  informing  the  Society,  that  in  conseqnenee  of  a 
farther  eommnnination  from  the  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Seeretaiy  ofState^ 
4raDflBiitting  some  snggestions  of  the  WarDepartment^  the  G^venmr* 
General  in  Oonndl  has  decided  to  entmst  the  eonaiderstion  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Sanitarj'  Commission,  and  does  not  therefore  consider  it  ncce«- 
sary  to  trouble  the  Society  any  further  in  the  matter.  His  Excellency 
desired,  however,  to  convey  the  acknowledgments  of  Goveinmeat  to 
the  Asiatio  Sodet j  for  their  original  ofo,  and  for  the  tioable  thery  an 
believed  to  lunre  taken  preparatory  to  canrying  it  ont."  On  noeipt  of 
this  letter,  it  was  decided  that  the  Beport  be  completed  aa  criginsUy 
intended,  and  that  its  submission  to  the  Society  be  deferred  for  a  month, 
in  order  that,  should  any  further  information  be  received  respecting 
this  most  unexpected  communication,  it  might  be  sabmitted  to  tht 
meeting,  together  with  the  Beport  and  the  Qofemment  letter. 

No  further  commnnication  haa  been  received,  and  the  Beport  ii 
therelbn  now  snhmitted  to  the  Society,  together  with  all  oonespendsnos 

relating  thereto. 

'  The  foUowiug  letter  was  then  read : — 
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MrLTTAKT  DePARTMRNT. 
To  the  S'erefarif  to  the  Asiatir  Sori'fi/. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  oftice  Memo,  from  tliis  Dept.  No.  226, 
dated  11th  November  1863,  requesting  an  early  rcplj  to  •  previous 
communication  relative  to  the  offer  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to  ealmut 
•  acheme  for  ajrstematicall  y  conducting  and  tecordi^g  Meteorological 
Obaervationa  in  India,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  yon  that,  In  consequence 
of  a  furtlior  (.oniinnnication  from  the  Right  Hon'hh)  tlie  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  some  suggestions  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Kight  llon'ble  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  decided  to  entrust 
the  consideration  of  the  question  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  does 
not  therefore  consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Society  sny  further 
in  the  matter. 

llis  Excellency  in  Counril.  however,  desires  me  to  convey  the 
•cknowledgments  of  Government  to  the  Asiatic  Society  lor  their 
original  o&er,  and  for  the  trouble  they  are  believed  to  have  taken, 
pieptnitoiy  to  carrying  it  oat* 

I  am,  Ac.| 

(Sd.)       H.  K.  Bmm,  Cajytain, 

Offfj,  Secy,  to  tlie  Govt,  of  India, 

BiPOBT  OF  THB  MXTIOROLOOICAL  CoMMITTEK. 

In  reporting  upon  the  measnres  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlw 
Meteorologioal  Committee,  are  essential  to  s  sonnd  and  useful  system 

ol  Meteorological  registration,  it  must  be  premised  that  in  Meteoro* 
log}',  as  in  all  branehcH  of  physical  science,  arcnraey  of  observation, 
and  a  clearly  (l<'fined  and  rational  aim,  are  indispeusuUe  to  utility  j 
and  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  observations  should  bs 
■mnerooB,  it  is  far  better  to  limit  them  to  any  degree,  than,  by 
flttemptmg  to  ensure  fofatess,  to  risk  the  accincy  and  trust-wcrthiness 
of  the  record.  Labour  and  money  are  equally  thrown  away  apon  any 
scheme  which  does  not  fulfil  these  all-important  conditions. 

That  tliis  proposition  i«  trne,  when  the  object  is  ])urcly  to  ascertain 
Abstract  laws,  needs  no  argument ;  that  it  is  equally  true  when  the 
observations  are  mads  p«t^  or  chiefly  with  an  economic  or  social 
objeflt,  is  ao  loss  oertsin,  tboogh  ii  may  not  at  fixst  sight  ba  equallj 
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apparent   The  value  of  lunar  taUea  to  the  aeamaii,  that  of  agMop^ 

map  to  the  miner,  or  of  a  chemical  analysis  to  the  maunbctinv, 

depends  upon  their  respective  tnistworthiness.  If  tliey  cannot  be  tmsted 
they  are  worthless ;  and  the  data,  which  it  is  the  object  of  ^leteoro- 
k)gy  to  snpply,  in  no  way  di^er  in  this  respect  from  those  fnmL>hed  by 
the  Aatnmomer,  the  Oeologiflt,  or  the  Ohemia^  Amoiig  the  mn 
important  indlcatioiiB  of  Meteorological  data  are  the  amount  of  lainfiny 
and  the  variation  which  this  mideigoee  as  cultivation  increaaea  or  la 
forests  arc  cleared ;  the  canses  of  local  and  epidemic  disease,  which, 
although  much  wrapped  in  obscurity,  may  not  improbably  be  in  part 
dependent  on  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abaence  of  ozone, 
the  prevalence  of  particolar  winds,  Ao. ;  and  the  prognoatication  of 
atorma,  or  of  aeaaona  of  drought  or  nnnaoal  rainfall.   Such  phenomma 
sre  indeed  only  in  a  few  caaea  capable  of  control,  but  it  ia  only  neoes- 
sary  to  point  to  the  results  attained  by  Admiral  Fitxroy,  to  prove 
that,  when  forewarned,  wc  may  be  able  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
either  to  avoid  or  iliminish  their  mwe  disastrous  effects.    But  in  ordv 
that  any  of  the  lawa  of  these  phenomena,  may  be  detennined,  ao  thi* 
thqr  may  be  acted  upon  with  confidence,  it  ia  easential  that  the 
'observationa  from  which  they  are  deduced  be  reliable  and  aoeunte. 
The  observations  of  many  successive  years  must,  in  most  ca^s,  be 
recorded,  in  order  that  the  laws  of  recurring  atmospheric  changes,  and 
the  effects  of  those  changes  on  agriculture,  health,  d^,,  may  be  asoer- 
iained,  and  the  obaervationa  taken  at  different  timea  and  pkeea  mait 
1>e  capable  of  strict  oompariaon.  It  ia  dear  that  no  looee  ayatam  of 
record  will  admit  of  this ;  and  indeed  the  very  knowledge  that  a  ssrisa 
of  observations  had  been  made  by  an  incompetent  observer,  or  with 
instruments  not  strictly  tnistworthy,  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  rejection,  when,  as  in  Meteorology,  the  increments  oi 
variation  aro  ao  amall,  that  the  eiror  of  obaervation  will  in  many  cana 
conceal  or  nentraliae,  if  it  doea  not  abaohitely  invert,  their  true  law  of 
eocoeaaion.  Even  if,  at  one  and  the  aame  atation,  the  conditiona  of 
error  are  so  constant  that  a  result  true  in  the  main  is  obtained,  wh«n 
the  observation  of  different  periods  are  compared,  this  will  be  the 
utmost  attainable ;  and  the  obsen  ations  are  neither  comparable  with 
thoae  taken  under  different  conditiona  elaewheie,  nor  can  they  ia  any 
ciae  bp  aooepted  with  thai  confldfliifle  which  alone  wiU  give  them  vafaw^ 
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when  their  indicatioiui  aro  to  Im  taken  as  the  basis  of  active  nuasmes 

iiiTolving  great  interests.  In  truth,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  invariable 
axiom,  that  scientific  data  which  cannot  be  confidently  accepted  as 
trustworthy,  arc  equally  worthless  to  science  and  economics. 

Strongly  holding  this  view,  the  Meteorological  Committee  cannot 
teconunend  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  whidi  does  not  provide  com*' 
potent  means  of  observation,  and  skilled  and  intelligent,  in  other 
words,  special  flcientific  supervision.  They  consider  that  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  Meteorological  registration  for  India,  it  may  be  wise 
not  to  aim  at  much  detail,  or  at  very  extensive  results  at  the  outset, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  devote  whatever  snms  the  Government  may  grant 
for  Meteorology,  to  provide  a  small  bnt  efficient  stal^  which  may  be 
extended  in  such  manner  and  direction  as  experience  may  hereafter 
show  to  be  advisable.  It  shoidd  be  the  dnty  of  this  staff,  in  the  first 
place,  to  review  the  existing  machinery  of  observation;  to  select  and 
improve  sucli  parts  as  may  be  found  capable  of  yielding  useful  results 
and  the  rest  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  Government  official 
record  as  being  only  calculated  to  vitiate  the  general  results  if  mixed 
hp  with  moro  accnrate  data.  When,  by  selection  and  carefdl  saper- 
vision,  a  reliable  system  of  record  shall  have  been  established,  a  Central 
Otiice  will  be  necessjirj',  at  which  the  general  results,  furnished  by  the 
Local  Officers  of  the  staff,  may  be  worked  up  into  such  a  fonn  as  to 
render  them  available  to  Government  and  Foreign  Meteorological 
bodies;  and  in  the  inteiimthe  whole  system  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  skilled  and  trustworthy  officer. 

The  general  scheme  which  the  Committee  would  therefore  recom- 
mend, consists  of  tlie  following  parts: — 

1st. — A  Superiutcntlent. 

2nd. — ^Local  Reporters,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  Governments  of 
India. 

3nf . — Local  observers,  to  be  selected  from  those  now  existing,  and 
others,  who  should  be  furnished  with  conqpared  instruments  and  in* 

stnictiuns  to  ensure  unifonnity  of  results. 

The  appointment,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  each  of  these  may  be 
treated  somewiiat  more  in  detail. 

The  Snpeiintendent  would  be  the  sole  responsible  officer,  to  whose 
intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  the  formation  and  administration 
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•I  Um  eniifv  tyBtem  would  be  eninutod,  and  froidd  be  ihe  fmwfiiiit-t 
mperior  of  tbe  local  Beporten.  Hia  dvtiee  would  be  to  mm  in- 
atractions  aa  to  tbe  local  Officen,  to  anpeniitond  the  comparison  and 

distribution  of  instniments,  and  their  repair  when  TuxH^t^sary. 
would  ciirry  on  all  correspontlence  with  the  Government  and  local 
Officers,  and  would  receive  all  local  re|X)rt8y  irom  which  he  woald 
nndertako  the  preparation  of  maps  and  such  general  reductions  ol  Hm 
leaolta  of  tbe  department  aa  would  bring  them  into  a  form  readil j 
available  to  Government  and  the  public,  for  general  application.  He 
would  also  place  himself  in  coinmiuiication  with  the  Meteorologiad 
Departments  of  England  and  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the 
exchange  of  3Ieteorological  data,  an«i  in  order  that  Enropean  Science 
might  avail  itself  of  the  nndonbtedly  valivkble  additioiia  which  tj** 
tsmatic  obeervatiooa  in  an  inter-tiopical  oonntty,  possessing  features  so 
marked  and  varied  aa  those  of  India,  cannot  fail  to  afford.  These 
duties  would  demand  much  scientific  knowledge  and  u<liuinistrative 
capacity;  and  indeed  the  success  of  the  system  ninst,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  on  the  efliciency  of  this  Ollieer.  It  would  probabi/ 
Bot  be  practieabU  to  obtain  a  psnon  qualified  for  the  post  at  any 
aalaiy  below  1,000  Bnpees  per  mensem^  with  tcaveUiog  expenses  and 
office  allowaace  superadded.  The  appointaaent  of  some  tooh  officer  is, 
it  is  considered,  an  essential  part  of  any  useful  scheme  of  Meteorolo- 
gical registration,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercibed  iu  the 
selection  of  a  person  for  the  post. 

The  local  Keporters^  of  whom  one  to  each  Government  woold 
probably  prove  aoffident  at  the  outset)  need  not,  it  ia  oonaidered,  be 
Officen  appointed  excluaively  to  Meteorological  work.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  possess  something  beyond  a  mere 
empirical  kjiowledge  of  Meteorology,  and  should  be  at  least  well 
acquainted  with  those  portions  of  phy.sies  anil  physical  geogra[ihy 
which  most  closely  relate  to  Meteorological  phenomena ;  and  to  secors 
muck  qualifications^  either  a  high  salary  must  be  offered,  m  a  mere 
moderato  aalazy  aa  an  addition  to  that  drawn  for  some  other  appoint- 
ment. The  latter  oourse  would  probably  be  preferred;  the  more 
readily,  as  a  larger  field  of  selection  would  in  this  way  be  secured. 
It  is  considered  desirable  that  persons  habitually  devoted  to  the  purs^iit 
of  abstract  knowledge,  such  as,  ior  instance,  some  of  the  Proteeson*  of 
the  Government  or  other  Colleges,  ahoold,  aa  a  rule,  be  preferred  lor 
these  appointments. 
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The  local  Keporters  should  be  carefally  selected,  and  such  a  salary 
should  be  offered  as  would  make  it  worth  their  while  to  devote  time 
aud  care  to  the  duties.  If  a  very  small  remuneration  bo  offered,  it  is 
flcaroely  probable  that  time  and  attention  of  more  than  equivalent 
valae  will  be  given;  foir  Meteorological  work,  involvii^  mnch  tedious 
detail,  doea  not  present  the  same  attractions  to  speenlativo  mindiy  as 
are  possessed  by  sciences  of  more  immediate  genendiKation.  It  is 
considered  that  lis.  400  per  mensem  for  pay  and  travellin,';  expenses, 
aud  lis.  100  for  office,  would  be  a  just  aud  moderate  remuneration 
ior  the  local  Reporters.  An  snnnal  report  on  tho  redooed  and  gener- 
sliaed  resnlts  shonld  be  a  atne  ^pta  ntm. 

The  local  Reporters  would,  in  the  first  pIscs,  be  entmsted  with  the 
collection  of  all  observations  actually  made  by  different  Officers  of 
Government ;  and  Iruin  the  whule  would  solert  sm  h  as,  with  improved 
appliances  and  systematisation,  may  be  brought  to  that  standard  of 
accuracy  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  primaiy  condition  of  value. 

They  would  then  see  that  the  selected  obeerveis  be  famished  with 
properly  compared  instruments,  sad  with  instmetions  to  enable  them  to 
conform  to  the  general  system  adopted ;  and  they  would  occasionally 
visit  the  observing  stutioou,  to  euauic  that  the  im>tructious  issued  are 
fitrictly  observed. 

They  would  also  receive  the  tabulated  resnlts,  and  either  reduce 
them  to  the  stsadaids  of  comparison,  or,  if  too  muneroos  to  deal  witk 
themselves,  forward  them  to  the  Central  Office  for  that  purpose ;  in  the 
former  case,  they  would  send  to  the  Central  Reporter,  copies  of  the 
reduced  observations,  together  with  the  annual  report  on  the  general 
results,  for  the  area  of  observation. 

The  observations  now  recorded  under  orders  of  Ooyemment  may 
"he  classed  under  four  heads,  vix» : — those  made  st-~ 

lat. — ^The  €k>vemment  Observatories  at  the  Fkesidenoy  ststions. 
Those  are  generally  trustworthy,  and  made  with  standanl  instruments. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Central  Observatories  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  local  Reporters,  and  that  special  attention  be 
directed  to  them  in  order  that  the  observations  there  made  may  he 
used  as  standards  of  comparison.  In  oertain  cases,  also,  extension 
may  be  advantageously  given  to  the  observations,  ao  that  at  all  central 
stations  the  following  classes  of  phenomena  be  recorded,  by  self- 
regibtcriiig  instruments  wherever  possible  : — 
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Tempefatnre  <rf  air  snd  wUur  nys. 

Atmospheric  moistare. 
Rainfall. 

Strength  and  direction  of  wind. 
Clouds. 

Atmospliorio  piooooTB* 

Electrical  condiiioii  of  lower  atanoepliere. 

Ozone. 

Magnetic  dip,  variation  and  intensity. 

2n<i. — The  observations  made  at  the  Goveniment  Hospitals.  Tlipse 
aie,  it  is  belieyed,  rarely  trostworthy,  and  it  would  probably  Ix?  f  'lmd 
desirable  to  restrict  the  records  to  the  larger  stations;  and  nnleas 
special  observers  are  appointed,  to  limit  the  observations  to  those  st 
the  known  hours  of  maximmn  and  minimnm,  restricting'  the  instm- 
ments  to  the  thonnometer  Tdry  bulb),  baronioter  and  raiu-;^Mn,szo.  By 
thus  limiting  the  number  and  kinds  of  observations,  it  would  probably 
be  fonnd  practicable  to  give  them  a  valne,  which  for  the  most  part 
ih^  cannot  be  considered  to  have  at  present. 

M, — ^The  observations  reoorded  at  Givil  Stations,  Prisons,  and 
Police  Stations.  The  majority  of  these  are  believed  to  have  but  little 
value,  and  the  observers  are  raroly  of  sufficient  education  or  intelligence 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  register,  in  which  accuracy  cannot  be  ensure.! 
withoat  constant  intelligent  Bupervision.  There  may  be  particular 
cases  in  which  an  educated  Officer  might  take  such  interest  in  the 
snbject  of  Meteorology  thst  he  would  volunteer  the  snperintendenee 
of  the  observations.  In  this  case,  the  offer  might  be  accepted  at  the 
discretion  ol  the  local  Keporter,  and  the  rcijuisite  instniments  fu^li^hc^^ 
by  Goveniment.  All  such  observers  should  be  volunteers;  it  Iwing 
miqnestionable,  that  it  is  impolitic  and  disadvantageous  to  impose  the 
•duties  of  registration  on  those  who  take  no  personal  interest  in  the 
•work.  At  the  discretion  of  the  locsl  Reporters,  and  with  the  i^proval 
of  the  Snporintcndent,  a  certain  small  allowance  for  writers  should  be 
made  to  observers  of  this  class.  Elsewhere,  but  little  would  probably 
be  lost  by  the  abandonment  of  this  class  of  registers;  if  retained,  they 
should  be  made  for  local  record  only,  and  should  not  be  allowed  tu 
appear  side  by  side  with  thoee  of  more  value,  upon  which,  such  sA 
association  would  only  tend  to  throw  discredit. 
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4ih. — On  Qorerament  shipe.  These  are  fairiy  trnstwortliy,  snd, 
with  a  little  care  ami  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Reporter,  may  proba- 
bly be  made  more  so.  The  barometrieal  observations  so  made  are 
especially  ol  valne,  and  those  on  the  direetion  of  the  wind;  every 
enconrageiiieiit  should  he  given  to  the  multiplication  of  this  claae  of 
oheeryationB  on  the  larger  merchant  ahipa  and  private  ateamera, 

A  fifth  daaa  of  ohservationa  may  he  recorded  with  advantage  when 
obtainable,  viz.,  those  made  hy  educated  Planters,  Engineers,  and 
others  scattered  through  the  country,  not  in  Govenmient  service. 
Though  these  may  be  few  in  number,  in  certain  cases  they  will  be 
of  a  value  fully  equal  to  those  made  at  the  Central  Observatories. 
The  Society  now  receives  a  series  of  ohservations  of  this  character 
from  a  gentleman  in  Ceylon,  which,  for  aoenracy,  care  and  fulness, 
are  surpassed  liy  none  in  the  country.  ShouUl  any  registers  of  this 
class  be  obtainable,  it  would  clearly  be  advisable  to  afford  the  observers 
iumishing  them  every  aid  in  the'  loan  or  repair  ol  instruments,  the 
supply  of  forms  of  registers,  Ao, 

The  scheme  thus  snhmitted  would  involve  an  immediate  maTimnm 
annual  cost  of  about  Bs.  67,000,  including  cost  of  instruments,  office, 
travelling  expenses  for  the  Superintendent,  &c.f  which  may  he  divided 
as  follows : — 

Month  1 1/. 


Secretary  and  Superintendent,   1,000 

7  Local  Seporters,  at  Bs.  500,    8,500 

Central  Office,  Computers,  <&c.,  say    800 

4,800 

Peramum   57,600 

Instroments,  Printing,  d^s.,  say    10,000 

Total,  per  annum   67,600 


The  Committee  believ^hat  this  scheme,  without  being  very  costly, 
-would  yield  results  which  would  amply  compensate  the  expense. 
They  would  strongly  urge  as  a  general  principle  that  any  attempt  to 
obtain  Meteorological  data  on  a  cheap  scale  of  payments  will  fail,  as 
previous  attempts  have  failed,  and  they  believe  that  any  ezpenditiue 
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wfakh  is  10  iaenmd  will  prove  a  km  of  manef  ,  enUfliBg  oilf 
diMppoiiitmeiit  on  all  wlio  look  to  tlio  vegiitnlion  of  ladiaa  Melmo- 
logy  to  give  infonnalioii  of  ▼al«o  in  auiitatioii,  agiiooltnio^  aad  tho 

general  admiuistrution  of  the  coontrj. 

On  tlie  propontioB  of  the  dudrnmi,  it  was  Tesolved  tliat,  eedng 

tbe  small  number  of  members  present  at  the  meeting,  the  discnsrion 
of  the  Meteorological  report  should  be  deferred  till  the  next  meetiiig. 
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,  .581 

.313 

.2<>8 

85.8 

89.S 

80.2 

9.6 

4 

.459 

.570 

.31  1 

.202 

85.8 

8!».f; 

80.0 

9.6 

6 

.458 

.582 

.319 

.263 

84  9  , 

88.4 

8U.4 

8.0 

6 

.461 

.582 

.832 

.250 

84.4  1 

87.8 

80.0 

7.8 

7 

.480 

.601 

.355 

.2¥\ 

83.5 

86.6 

80.0 

66 

8 

.499 

.627 

.381 

.2  M) 

82.9 

86.0 

80  1 

5.9 

9 

.517 

.656 

.389 

.266 

82.7 

85.4 

80.0 

5.4 

10 

.682 

into 

.399 

.270 

82.6 

85.4 

80.2 

6.8 

11 

.685 

.061 

.481 

.240 

82.8 

86.2 

79.2 

7j0 

The  Mean  Heiglit  of  the  Barometer,  aa  likewise  the  Drj  and  Wet  Bulb  Ther* 
mometor  Meant  are  derivod  from  tlio  Obtervataoiw  in«d«  the  MToml  hours 
daring  Um  month. 
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JhUrmvi  qf  ih§  BetuUt  of  the  Sowrly  Meteorological  Ohiervatiom 
iakm  m$  ike  SWrviyor  OeneraVM  OJice^  Oalemttm, 
m  the  wumik  of  July,  186i. 

Homrlj  Mmu,  fte.  of  the  ObserTationt  and  of  the  HygroBelrioft)  otoaenU 

depeadeot  tberaon.— f Con/miMd.^ 


Httar 

mmWmmm 

Mean  Wet  Bulb 
TUermometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Wei?ht  of  Va- 
pour  in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

•  • 

9  B 

u    *^  ^ 

B  S 

0 

O 

0 

o 

IndiM. 

Troj  gw. 

Troy  grt. 

III  III" 

77.8 

48 

0.919 

9.88 

1.68 

OM 

4  6 

1 

79.2 

2.7 

77.3 

.919 

.88 

.56 

.86 

o 

78.8 

2.6 

77.0 

4.4 

.910 

.81 

.46 

.87 

« 
O 

78.6 

2.6 

76.8 

4.4 

.905 

.75 

.46 

.87 

A 

78.1 

2.6 

76.8 

4.4 

.890 

.61 

.48 

K 

O 

78.4 

2.3 

76.8 

3.9 

.905 

.75 

.29 

.83 

6 

7HA 

2.2 

76.9 

3.7 

.1)08 

.78 

.23 

.89 

7 

78.9 

2.3 

77.3 

3.9 

.919 

.90 

.31 

^ 

8 

79.6 

8.0 

77.4 

5.1 

.922 

.91 

.73 

.85 

9 

8'».0 

8.8 

77.3 

6.5 

.919 

.84 

2.26 

.81 

10 

80.3 

4.4 

77.2 

7.5 

.916 

.79 

.63 

.79 

11 

80.8 

4.6 

77.6 

7.8 

.928 

.91 

.77 

.78 

Koon. 

81.8 

5.0 

77.8 

8.8 

.984 

.96 

8.07 

.76 

1 

81.6 

4.9 

78.7 

7.8 

.961 

10.24 

2.86 

.78 

2 

81.4 

4.7 

78. 1 

8.0 

.943 

.06 

.89 

.78 

8 

81.3 

4.5 

78.1 

7.7 

.943 

.06 

.77 

.73 

4 

81.1 

4.7 

77.8 

8.0 

.934 

9.97 

.86 

.78 

5 

80.8 

4.1 

77.9 

7.0 

.937 

10.02 

.47 

> 

6 

80.6 

3.8 

77.9 

6.5 

.937 

.02 

.29 

.M 

7 

80.3 

3.2 

78.1 

5.4 

.943 

.12 

1.H8 

.84 

S 

79.9 

8.0 

77.8 

5.1 

.934 

.03 

.76 

.85 

9 

70.7 

3.0 

77.6 

5.1 

.928 

9.97 

.75 

.85 

30 

7i).8 

2.8 

77.8 

4.8 

.934 

10.03 

.65 

.86 

11 

79.5 

1 

2.8 

773 

4^ 

jm 

9.94 

.64 

.86 

All  tk«  Hygrometrioftl  dMneaU  aw  oompotod  bj  tho  Onenwioh  OonrtMiIti 
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Meteoi'o logical  Obgervaiiont.  liii 

tttttfihB  MetuUt  of  the  Hourfy  Meieoroloffieal  OHerwUuniB 

taken  at  the  Surrri/or  GeneraVs  OJJlce^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Julif,  18&1. 

flokr  B«di«ftion*  WMthar,  fte. 


o 


9  O 

d«0 


Inches 
8.18 

0.64 
0.48 

ai6 

0.19 


} 


0.74 


0.84 

0.10 
0.10 


0.22 
0.48 
1.72 


S.  A  s«  w* 


S.4S.W. 

S. 
S. 


S.&S.X. 


S.  &  S.  E. 


8.  &  S.  S. 


8. 

a 

8.  &  S.  B. 
B.ft8.S, 


E. 

Sunday, 

8.  E.  &  N,  E. 

8.  fi.  &  8.  A  B. 


Si 

PreTailing  direction  9 
of  the  Wind.      1^  C 

'15  ° 


12 

II 
1 
4 


Si 

li 
4 

2i 

8i 
1 

8 

1 
8 


8} 

U 


General  A«pect  of  the  Sky. 


Cloudy  :  nlso  drizzling  from  midnight 
to  5  A.  M.  raining  between  8  & 
9  A.  K.  A  from  6  to  9  P.  x. 

Cloudy :  also  rainiog  from  8  to  6 
A.  M.  &  at  9  A.  x. 

Clondy :  aI«o  drinlinf  ai  8-8  A  6  P.  M. 

Cloudy :  also  thundering  and  Hght- 
iiiu^'  at  4  &  3  A.  ]i.&iaiiung£roiii 

4  A.  M.  to  2  P.  H. 

ClondleBs  till  7  a.  k.  oloody  after- 

warda  ;  also  mining  hetweeiu  1  St 
2  P.  M.  &  at  6  r.  m. 
Cloady  till  7  p.  m.  cloudless  after- 
wards ;  also  driitliiig  att  4  A  6 

A.  M.  &  at  2  P.  M. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  & 

afterwards,  also  sliglitly  drizzling 

between  10  &  11  A.  X. 
Scatd.   clouds  :  also  V9tJ  slightly 

drizzled  at  ^  a.  M. 

Scatd.   i  till  6  a.  m.  cloudy  tOl 8  P.  V. 

cloudless  afterwards  ;  also  rain« 

ing  at  9  &  10  A.  <^  at  2  &  6  P.  M. 
Clondleaa  till  6  a.  x.  8catd.  otonda 

aflei-vvanls. 
Cloadless  till  3  a.  m.  cloudy  after> 

wards ;  also  raining  at  5  a.  M.  & 

between  1  &  2  r.  m. 
Cloudy ;  also  tlightly  xaining  at  1 

p.  If. 

Soatd.  dOQds  tin  11  a.  x.  elondy 

afterwards  ;  also  drizzling  at  1  ^ 
2  p.  M.  it  iK  tween  6  &  7  p.  M. 
Cloudy  ;  alAo  raining  at  1  p.  M. 

Cloudy ;  also  raining  after  intervals. 

Cloudy  ;  also  drizzling  nt  3  A-  11 
A.  31.  Cik  ai  3  P.  M.  &  thundering  and 
lightning  at  10  ft  11  P.  X. 


% — S1^ti«  f^i  Cimuili,  W  Cino  atradi  M  Cmniilo  •tc»ti,V\-i  Nimb^ 
>  omniili* 
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Meteorolo^ieal  Ohiervfiiiaiu. 


Ahtimei      the  SuuUt  of  the  Sowrip  Meteoroicgieal  Obeerpaiumi 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oet^n^s  Office^  Calcutta^ 
M»  the  munih  of  Jul^,  18&L 

Solar  Badiation,  Weeihae,  Ao. 


1.  I  II  4) 

«;  ■    -c  > 

O  O      3  ^ 

V  3  ! 


p 


20 

n 


23 

24 
25 

26 


27 


c3 


o 

•  •• 


Plrovailing  direofcion 
of  the  Wind. 


U7X> 


uao 


Inches. 
0.60 

0.14 

0^1 

0.16 

0.08 
0.68 


2S 

2U  125.0 


80 
31 


0.22 
1.06 


E.  ATariablo. 

E.  (high.) 
S.  AB. 


S.  ft  S.  B. 

Sundav. 

W.  ft  s.  &  s.  w. 


w.fta 


W.  ft  8.  w. 

S.  &  W.  ft  s.  w. 
S.  ft  w. 


S.  ft  s.  w. 

Sunday. 


Cm 


3^ 
Si 
8i 


2i 

3i 
3 

81 


2i 

U 
2i 


3 
4i 


Genenl  lapeot  of  tha  8I7. 


Cloudy  ;  also  drirzlinj?  from  9  a.  ¥. 

to  3  P.  M.  ft  thundenng  at  2  e.  x. 
Cloudy  ;  also  rainii^  at  2  ft  10  a.  M. 

&  at  7,  9  &  10  p.  M. 
Cloiuly ;  nl^o  r-niiiing  at  9  A  11  a  m. 

ft  iVom  2  to  :l  r.  M.  <k  at  7  «t  8 

P.  X.  ft  ttmndering  ai3  P.  m. 
Boatd.  doodfl }  alao  raining  at  2  P.  K 


Cloudy;  also  slightly  drinling  at 

Ifkhiight. 
Cloudy  ;  also  raininir  bohvepn  2  &  3 

A.  M.  ft  at  7  ft  11  P.  H.  ft  thaiuitir- 

iiig  at  7  P.  v. 
Olondy ;  alao  rainini;  firom  6  to  8 

A.  M.  k  nt  11  A.  M.  &  from  6  to  9  V.  w. 
Cloudy  i  also  drizxliug  at  1  ft  1 1  a.  )l 
Clondy;  also  driasling  at  2  a.  ft 

at  5,  6, 10  ft  11  P.]i.ft  thuidering 

at  2  A.  TA. 

Cloudy  ;  alsotirtxi.iiiig  ai'ivr  iiitcrral^ 
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Meteorological  Observatiotts,  Iv 

Jhttraei  of  the  Reeults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obeervatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta, 


in  the  month  of  July,  1864i. 

MONIHLX  BSSULTS. 

Inchps 

Mean  height  of  tlip  Biiromcter  for  the  month,  ..  2U.5c>5 

Max.  lieiglit  of  tho  naroniottr  oicurivd  at  10  i'.  M.  on  the  29th,  2U.(!G9 

Mill.  hci„'lit  of  (lif  IJiiromL'tcr  OL'curred  at  2  &  3  P.  M.  ou  the  2l8t,  29.313 

iPx/z-^i/i'  rdj/^f/e  of  the  Burouictor  during  the luOtttli,  0.3.'>G 

Mean  of  the  Daily  Max.  Pressures,.,  29.558 

Ditto     ditto       Min.     ditto,     ..              ..  •*    29. MS 

Mm»  dailff  ran^e  of  the  J3furometer  during  the  month,  0.110 


o 

'  Ken  Dry  Bulb  Themometer  for  the  moiith«  88.4 

Max.  Tmpentoro  ocoumd  at  8  f.  x.  on  the  ISth,  91.8 

lOn.  Tempenloie  ocoumd  at  5  a.  x.  on  the  6th,  763 

2!»lrMMraiyeoftiieTempentiiie  daring  the  month}     ••  14.4 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature^                       ..  87.6 

Ditto     ditto    Min.      ditto,  ..           ..  80.1 

^Cmii  4a%niii!^  of  the  Temperatore  daring  the  month,  7.6 


Mean  Wei  Balb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ••  79.9 

Mean  Dry  Bolb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Balb  Thermometer,  8.5 
Oompated  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  77.4 
Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  aboTO  computed  Mean  Dew*poiiit,      «•  8.0 

Inohee 

Mean  Xhtttie  force  of  Tapour  for  the  month,  0.988 


Troy  grains 

Mean  "Wcic^ht  of  Vajiour  for  tlie  montli,         .,  ..  9.89 

AchHlional  Weight  of  Vapour  rtNjuired  for  com]»!ctp  saturation,  2.07 
JkLeau  degree  of  humidity  for  the  mouth,  complete  saturatiou  being  unity,  033 


Inchee 

Bained  27  dayi,  Max.  fall  of  rain  daring  24  honra »  8.18 
Total  anionnt  of  rain  during  the  month,  ••  18.09 

Total  amount  of  rain  indioated  by  the  gaqge  attached  to  the  Aneooo- 

motor  daring  the  month,  •*  •«  18.42 

ProTailing  direction  of  the  Wind, S. 
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Meteorological  Observatiotu. 


Abttraot  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  July^  1804:. 

Mo>'TnLT  Eesults. 

Tables  allowing  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a  given  hour  any  parttcnlar  wiad 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  fame  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 
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Midnight. 
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5 
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3 

1 

5 

12 
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1 

11 
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5 

3 

10 

2 

4 

1 
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Noon. 

1 

2 

11 

4 
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1 

1 
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1 
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.  Meteorological  Obaer  vat  ions. 


^struct  of  the  liesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObtervaiioM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Qetiei-aVs  Office^  CalouiUlp 

Ml  ibe  month  qf  Augmt^ 
LMtitnde  2«»  S3'  1"  North.  LongiCada  88*  2»'  34"  East, 
tieight  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Staadard  li«rometer  abofe  tli«  Sea-level,  18.1L 

Dally  MeMis,  &o.  of  Ute  ObMrvatiooi  and  of  tbe  HjgrbmetriMl  ebme&tt 

dependent  thereon. 


Dale. 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 

2'J 
80 
31 


o  «> 
***  PQ  o< 


Indies. 

29.^55 
.537 

.&a8 

.664 
.545 

.491 
Sunday, 

.435 
.575 
.580 
.551 
.466 
.371 
Bvnday. 

.688 
.665 
.656 
.671 
.674 
.7UD 
Amdoy, 

.748 
.718 
.712 
.713 
.748 
.781 

.743 
.702 
.094 


Range  of  the  Barometer 
daring  the  day. 


Inches. 

2U.603 

.687 
.582 
.607 
.581 
.548 


.655 

.621 
.616 
.614 
.535 
.4M 


.718 
.729 
.706 
.719 
.725 
.771 


.798 
.791 

.764 
.71)8 
.800 
.778 


.810 
.767 
.720 


Min. 


luclics. 

29.479 
.4S0 
.462 
.524 
.500 
.422 


.877 
.531 
.5U 
.481 
.373 
.269 


.640 
.599 
.611 
.617 
.617 
.637 


.678 

.645 
.651 
.689 
.683 
.64A 


.607 
.612 
.617 


Inohea. 
0124 

.107 
.120 
.083 
.081 
.127 


.178 
.090 
.075 
.188 
.162 
.177 


.108 
.130 
.094 
.102 
.luS 
.134 


.125 
.146 
.118 

.109 
.123 
.180 


.143 
.155 
.103 


5  w 

CQ  V 

Q  a 


o 
88.9 

83.6 
82.0 
82.0 
81.8 
88.8 


80.6 
80.6 
81.7 
64.8 

83.0 
61.8 


82.7 
84.5 
85.6 
85.6 
83.1 
82.8 


817 
82.5 
88.4 
83.4 
84.1 
85.1 


86.7 
86.9 
81.9 


Range  of  the  Tempei 
C«re  dnriof  the  day. 


84.4 

82.0 
83.9 
90.0 
80.2 
85.8 


87.6 
89.6 
90.2 
88^ 
88.4 
86.2 


79.0 

78.0 
80.0 
80  2 
81.2 
79.0 


78.6 
81.0 
82.0 
83.7 
81.8 
79.6 


Max. 

Min. 

DiflT. 

0 

o 

o 

89.2 

78.4 

10.8 

88.0 

80.0 

8.0 

87.1 

78.4 

8.7 

85.8  j 

79.7 

6.1 

86.6 

BOJd 

5.6 

86.6 

90A 

64 

6.4 

40 
3.9 
9.8 
6X> 
6.8 


9.0 
8.6 
8.2 
49 
6.6 
6.6 


87.3 

77.0 

10.3 

87.0 

78.2 

8.8 

87.6 

79.2 

8.4 

89.4 

79.4 

10.0 

sy.o 

80.2 

9.4 

91.0 

81.2 

9.8 

90.4 

81.8 

8.6 

92.2 

81.8 

10.4 

86.6 

79.2 

7.4 

The  Mean  Height  of  tlio  Harometcr,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wot  Bulb  Thef* 
]&ota«ter  Urns  ftrc  derived^  from  tiie  Uourijf  Okiierf ntione  made  Hiring  ^ 
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MeUorologioal  Observations, 


Jhstract  of  the  BetuUs  of  the  Jlonrly  MeteoroUgieal  ObMrvtUm 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Angmt,  1864. 

Daily  Mmos,  &c.  of  the  ObservMtions  aiul  of  the  Hyfro«i«tric»leleBienU 

dependent  thereon. —  fContinnedJ . 


Date. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 


4-1  t~i 

c  o 

S  a 


SI 

82 
23 
24 
S56 
26 
27 
28^ 

29 

80 
81 


o 

78.9 
80.2 
79.8 

79.0 
79.1 
79.6 

78.1 
78.7 
79.6 
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Abtiraei  oj  the  BetulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obierpatumi 
imken  mi  the  Snrveyar  OeneraVe  Offiee^  Calcutta^ 
ttt  the  month  qf  Aitgu9t^  1864. 

ttoirly  Meant,  &e.  of  the  ObierveCions  end  of  tke  Hygrometrieal  eleneiite 

dependeiit  thereon. 
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Range  of  the  Barometer 
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The  T^fenn  IToii^lit  of  the  Barometer,  a«  likcwist?  the  Dr^- and  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer Mctm^t  (ii*e  dehred  £rom  iho  ObsorveUou*  lueUe  et  the  teverei  hours 
during  the  uiuuiii. 
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Melwrologiedl  OhierwaUom* 


AV9tract  of  (lie      suits  of  the  JTonrhj  Meteorological  Ohservelioiu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  OJ/icey  Calcutta^ 
in  ths  monik  of  Augmt^  IbGl, 

llvarlj  Meani,  &c.  of  the  ObserTstiont  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  dcmnto 

depeudent  tUereon. — ( Coniinu*d.J 
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MBldorologieal  Ob$erw>tUm.  lii 

Jh§irMt  &f  ile  BnuliM  of  the  Hourly  MUeorohgieal  Ohurvatiaiu 
iaken  at  ike  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office^  OdUuUa, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1804. 

SoUr  Badiaiion*  Wealber,  6m, 
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Genoral  Aspoot  of  ihe  Sky* 


Cloudy  till  9  a.  m.  Scatd.  clf)n<l3 
at'utrwards  ;  also  drizzling  at  mid- 
night  A  1  A.  M. ;  A  between  3  A 
4  p.  M, 

Scatd.  clouds  I  ill  3  p.  M.  cloudy  aftnr- 
wurdn  ;  also  drizzling  at  3  A.  M. 
from  6  to  10  P.  M. ;  A  thnndering 
at  5  &  G  p.  M. 

Cloudy  :  also  drizzling  at  6  a.  M.  2  A 
3  P.M.  A  raining  IVum  5  to  11  p.  m. 

Cloiidy  ^  also  raining  from  nudnight 
to  6  A.  M.  &  at  2  p.  M. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  cloudy  after- 
wards i  alio drinling  at  1 A8  P.  W. 

Cloudy }  alao  drinling  at  1, 6  A6  p.m. 

Cloudy  ;  also  constantly  raining. 
'Cloudy ;  also  raining  at  4,  6,  8  A  10 

A.  M.  &  botwoen  9     10  p.  M. 
Cloudy  ;  also  raining  at  9  a.  m.  and 

from  noon  to  2  P.  M.  A  at  6  P.  M. 
Clou.iy  till  5  .A.M.  Scatd.  -^i  till  8  P.M. 

cloudy  afterwai'd.s  ;  also  raining  at 

3  cV-  1  A.  M.  A  at  10  p.  M. 
(  loudy  ;  alao  drissling  from  4  a.  m. 

to  G  i>.  M.  &  thundering  at  4  p.  m. 
Clondy ;  alflo  driicling  after  internals. 

Cloudy  tin  5  a.m.;  Soatd.  W  A ''i 
afterwards ;  alao  raining  at  4  a.  m. 

and  at  2  P.  M. 
Scatd.  v-i  A  '^i  till  4  a.  m.  ;  Scatd.  \i 

A  ^i  till  I  P.  M. ;  cloudy  afber* 

wards  also  thundering  at  11  p.  m. 
Scatd.  clouds  till  5  p.  Ji. :  Scatd. 

afterwarda. 
Scatd.  clouds. 

Scatd,  '»^i  till  3  A.  M.  cloudy  after* 
wards ;  also  raining  at  5  A.  M. 

Olondyi  alao  drisling  from  8  to  8 
p.  M.  { and  thnndering  at  4  P.  m. 


\i  Cirri,~i  Str.iti^  nl  Ciunali|  v-i  Cirro  strati,  M  Cnmiilo  atrati^Vui  Nimbi^ 
Vt  i  Cirro  comuii. 
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Meteoroloffieal  OUervatUmi, 


Abstract  of  the  lieauUs  of  the  Hourly  Mt  feorological  Ohseroaiiont 
takea  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  O^ice,  CaleutUtp 
m  the  month  qf  Augusty  186^ 

Solar  Eadiatiou,  Weather, 
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Max.  Solar 
radiation. 

Rain  Guage 
5  feet  above 
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,  Prevailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 

M.  Pressure 
of  Wind. 
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Cteneral  Aspect  of  the  Skj. 


Cloudy  till  9  a.  m.  Scatd.  cloods  till 
7  p.  M. ;  cloudless  afterwardl;  alio 
slightlj  drizzled  at  1  a.  M. 

8oatd.  v.i  till 8  A.  v.:  8eatd.do«di 

afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  m.  ;  Scatd  '^i  till 

7  p.  M. ;  cloudless  afterwards  also 

drizzling  between  11  ft  noon. 
Scatd.  clouds  till  7  p.  m.  ;  cloudlMS 

afterwards ;  also  drizzling  m  3  A 

4  A.  M. 

Sca/d.  \i  &  V-i  tiU  10  a.  m.  ;  Scatd. 
^i  till  7  r.  M.|  dondlew  aOer^ 
wards. 

ClouctteM  10181.11. 1  SoaM.  oMi 

till  8  P.  M. ;  cloudless  afterwardf  2 
alao  drixzliog  at  4  ft  6  p.  v. 

Scatd.  ^1  ft  '^i  till  7  P.  M.;  cloud- 
less afterwardai  alio  miiuBgaift 

Ctoodleis  tin  8  A.x.t  8oiiid.M* 

'^i  afterwards. 
Scfltd.  clouds  till  11  A.  M.  :  rloady 
alierwards;  aidu  ruixuug  at  uuua 
ftl  A.  K. 
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Ahiiraei  of  ihe  RetuUw  of  the  Hourly  Meieorohyteal  Ohtervatiom 
taken  at  the  >>urreifor  QeneraVs  Office,  Oalouiiaf 
in  the  month  oj  Auguet^  1864. 

MOVTHLT  B18VKT8. 

Inoliaa 

Mean  lieiglit  of  Um  Barometer  for  fEe month,  «.  29.681 

Max.  Iieifht  of  the  Barometer  ooouned  ftt  9  a.  x.  on  the  S9th,        «•  29.810 
Ilia,  height  of  the  Barometer  oeenrved  et  8  v.  x.  on  the  18lh, 
JbifMM  romge  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month* 
Mean  of  the  Daily  Has.  Freasorea,.* 
Ditto    ditto     Min.  ditto^ 
JGm»  dM^raiye  of  the  Barometer  duing  the  month* 


29M 
0.641 
29.079 
29.667 
ai22 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thennometor  for  the  month,  ..             ••  83.3 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2,  3  &  4  p.  M.  on  the  30th,,,  „  92.2 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  Midnight  on  the  22ud,       ,,  77.0 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth,      ••  I5.2 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature,            ••  „  tJ7.5 

Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..  go.O 

Mean  daUj/  rai^e  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  ••  7.6 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month,  .. 

79.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer, 

8.5 

Computed  Mean  Dow-point  for  the  mouth, 

77.3 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  abore  computed  Mean  Dew>poiiit, 

6.0 

Inchos 

Mean  £Uatio  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month, 

0.819 

Xrajgraina 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  •  0^ 
Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  iaturation,  2.07 
l|ean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  iaturation  being  mutjr,  0.88 


Inehea 

Bained  24  day**  Vmx,  fall  of  rain  during  24  houra,  8.60 
Total  amount  ofrain  during  the  month,  16.64 
Total  amount  of  rain  Mioated  by  the  gauge  attached  to  the  Aneomo- 

meter  during  the  month,  17.35 
Frerailing  direction  of  the  Wind, . .  8.  ft  S.  W. 
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Meteorological  Ohseroationf. 


Jbntracl  of  the  Resulti  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohtertationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  OJJice,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  August^  1804. 

LJONTHLT  EeSULTS. 

TablrB  allowing  the  number  of  daji  on  wliich  at  a  given  boar  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 
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Meteorological  Observations.  IxT 

Ahttraci  of  i%B  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obxervations 
taken'at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Caleuita, 
in  He  m4mth  of  September,  1864. 

Utitude  22*  SS'l'*  North.  Longitndo  88*  20' 34"  BmL 

Height  of  the  Ciiteiu  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abofe  the  Sea-level,  16.11. 

Datl  J  Meaasi  &e.  of  tho  ObiervatioM  and  of  tho  HygroiMtrioal  oltBoota 

depeiidonk  Ihereon. 


Mean  Height  of 
the  Barometer 
at  32*>  Fttht. 

Range  of  the  Baronotor 
dnring  the  day. 

7  Bulb 
umetcr. 

Range  of  the  Tempora* 
tore  daring  tho  daj. 

Date. 

o  2 
Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

Diir. 

Max. 

1  Min. 

Diff. 

1 

2 
8 

♦  ^ 

Inclies. 
29.678  \ 

.675  ' 
.063 
Sumlaif. 

Inches. 

29.781 
.729 
.716 

Indies. 

29  626 
.614 
.608 

Inches. 
0105 
.115 
.107 

0 

88.8 

83.2 
84.1 

o 
88.4 

87.4 
88.2 

1 

79.8 

79.8 
'  80.8 

o 

8.6 
7.6 
8.4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

.572 
.671 

.504 
.441 
Sunday. 

.727 
.640 
.655 
.641 
.578 
.555 

.553 
.511 
.500 
.607 
.420 
.841 

.174 
A-2[) 
.155 
.134 
.158 
.214 

85.9- 

85  7 

86.3 

85.6 

82.7 

82.0 

91.8 
92.2 
91.9 
98.0 
84.4 
85.2 

81.6 
81.8 
82.1 
82.6 
80.8 
79.2 

10.2 
10.4 
9.8 
10.4 
3.6 
6.0 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

.630 
.678 
.789 

.755 
.710 
.710 
Bmday. 

.681 
.731 
.801 

.821 
.774 
.783 

.588 
.628 
.663 

.643 

.026 
.649 

.093 
.103 
.138 
.178 
.118 
.134 

83.9 
85.0 
84.6 

85.4 
83.6 
81.9 

87.3 
91.2 
90.8 
90.6 
88  0 
87.0 

81  2 
80.8 
81.0 
818 
81.0 
78.8 

6.1 
10.4 
9.8 
8.8 
7.0 
82 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

.665 
.605 
.614 

.634 
.677 
.746 

.749 
.663 
.868 

.683 
.729 
.808 

.676 
.527 
.676 

.588 

.6U4 

.173 
.136 
.087 
.01)5 
.119 
.114 

82.1 
82.6 
81.1 

80.3 
82.2 
82.8 

88.2 
85.9 
88.8 

82.3 
87.4 
86.8 

78.4 
80.0 
77.9 
78.2 

78.4 
79.4 

9.8 
59 
7.8 
4.1 
9.0 
7.4 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

.917 
.882 
.828 

.817 
.833 

.983 
.956 
.899 
.871 
.898 

.860 
.805 
.744 

.75i 
1  .767 

.123 
.151 
.155 

.117 
.131 

83.3 
84.4 

85.8 
8k8 
85.8 

89.3 
89.8 
90.8 
91.8 
90.8 

79.6 
80.0 

81.4 
81.8 
81.2 

9.7 
9.8 
9.4 

lu.O 
9.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Drj  and  Wet  Bolb  Thar* 
momotor  Meaua  U9  dorif  td^  &om  Uio  hourly  Obforf  ationo  mwlo  dnring  tho  day. 
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Meteorolotfieal  Oburvatiimi. 


AUiract  of  the  lienults  of  the  Hourly  MnisoroUpieml  Obtenm^Um 
tuken  af  the  Sumy  or  GpueraVs  OJice,  Calculla, 
in  the  mouth  0/  September,  lb64. 

Daily  Meant,  &c.  of  thp  Oht«Tvationt  and  «f  tl>e  HTKrometrl««lel«D«»l» 

de|>«iidenl  iliareoii. — fCoiitU»utdJ, 
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Tnolies. 

1 

T.  gr.  1 

T.  fjr. 

1 

79  2 

0 

0.0 

iO.7 

o.i 

\J.\J\JA 

11. bo 

'>  1  ►7 

2 

79  8 

A  it 

3.6 

77.1 

D.l 

Am 
•Vl9 

•OS 

8 

80.1 

8.7 

Hft  0 
77.0 

c  0 
b.o 

•994 

lv.vx 

JBv 

.OS 

4 

Sunday, 

6 

81.8 

4.6 

78.1 

T  0 
/.O 

.«P4o 

.UD 

u 

0  1  ♦  r 

1  3 

78.i 

7  3 

.952  j 

.17 

•  *  '  1 

.63 

.NO 

7 

81  i 

4.9  ! 

78.0 

8.3 

.940 

.03  1 

.99 

.77 

8 

4.2 

78.5 

7.1 

.955 

.21 

.65 

.80 

9 

80.4 

2.8 

78.8 

3.9 

.964 

.36 

1.36 

.as 

10 

79.1 

2.9 

77.1 

4.9 

.913 

9.82 

.65 

.86 

11 

Suiuiajf, 

IS 

80.2 

8.7 

77.6 

6.3 

.928 

.95 

218 

.82 

13 

80.9 

4.1 

78  0 

7.0 

.9  JO 

lo.uS 

.\s 

.80 

14 

bu.l 

4.5 

76.9 

7.7 

.908 

9.70 

.78 

15 

8J.8 

4.8 

77.2 

8.2 

.916 

.79 

.88 

.77 

16 

80.3 

33 

78.0 

5.6 

.914) 

10.07 

1.96 

.84 

17 

70. 2 

2.7 

77.3 

4.6 

.919 

9.88 

.56 

.86 

18 

19 

79  4 

27 

77.5 

4.6 

.925 

.91 

.57 

^8 

20 

)  7'J/J 

2.7 

i  78.0 

4.6 

.9M^ 

lU.OU 

.59 

.86 

21 

78.9 

2.2 

1  77.4 

3.7 

.922 

9.93 

.24 

.89 

22 

78.2 

2.1 

76.7 

3.6 

.9<.t2 

.72 

'  .19 

.8J 

23 

78.7 

3.5 

!  76.2 

60 

.887 

.51 

'  2-00 

'  .83 

21. 

79.2 

3.6 

76  7 

6.1 

.902 

.68 

.07 

.82 

25 

1 

20 

7^>.i 

3.9 

'  7^7 

6.6 

.902 

.66 

27 

.81 

27 

80.3 

4.1 

,  77.4 

7.0 

.922 

.87 

1 

.80 

81.2 

4.6 

78.0 

7.8 

.940 

10  OS 

2.60 

.78 

29 

8').7 

4.1 

77.8 

7.0 

.931 

9.99 

'  .17 

.8«1 

80 

80.1 

6.7 

76.1 

9.7 

.885 

.44 

3.39 

1 

1 

All  the  ll>grometricai  elemeutt  are  computed  bj  the  Qreeowich  Coiut«ntf« 
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Aitiraei  of  ths  MetulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieml  0b§enaiiam9 
Utken  ai  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  OJiee^  OaleuttOf 
in  the  month  of  September^  1864i. 

Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  0))serv;iMon«  tm)  of  the  llygrouieti  it:al  eltiiiieiitt 

depeiiileut  tlicreuii. 


R«ni;e  of  the  Barometer 

for  ench  hour  during 
tiie  mouth. 

y 

a:  t 
0 

1 

lUnf 
for 

e  of  the  Temfieritvre 

earli  hour  during 
the  month. 

e  «  « 

T%  ja  ** 

V  w  cs 

Max. 

Min. 

Oiff. 

Max. 

Miu. 

Diff. 

IncUet. 

Inches. 

luclies. 

luchca. 

1  

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid. 

night. 
1 
8 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

29.092  ' 

.GS4 

.674 

.056 

.(378 
.688 
.70S 
.726 
.737 
.740 
.727 

29.916 

.905 
.891 

.H'J2 
.908 
.930 
,\\  15 
.974 
.982 
.9S3 
.967 

29.446 

.402 
.SHS 
.368 
.3 11 
.3^5 
.868 
.381 
.422 
.442 

Am 

.478 

0.470 

.503 
.503 
.618 

.551 
.563 
.562 

.552 
.510 
.521 
.491 

•  81.8 

1 

81.6 
81.4 

81.3 
81.2 
80.8 
80.7 
81.5 
83,1 
84.8 
85.6 
86.5 

84.4 

84.2 
83.8 
83.6 
83.1 
83.2 
82.6 
83.3 
86.2 
87.2 
88.8 
89.8 

78.7 

78.4 
78.6 

78.5 
7S.6 
77.9 
78.4 
79.2 
79.3 
80.8 
8().5 
81.8 

5.7 

5.8 
5.8 
5.1 
t.5 
5.3 
4.8 
4.6 
6.9 
6.4 
83 
8.0 

Koon. 
1 
S 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

.707 
.(>81 
.664 

.63 1 
.622 
.629 
.6+2 
.fl.'S 
.<W2 
.702 
.712 
.707 

or.' 

.9  IS 
.883 

.860 
.866 
.878 
.891 
.911 

.92r, 

,J>33 
.948 

.461 

.415 

.438 

.127 

.420 

.4414 

.427  1 

.1 19 

.4<i2 

.•WO 

.482 

.465  { 

1 

.4fn 

.473 
.450 
.1:59 
.lU) 
.132 
.451 
.lU 
.4  19 
.4*5 

.ir.i 
.478 

87.1 
87.6 
87.4 
86.8 
86.4 
85.4 
%\.\ 
83.7 
83.2 
82.8 
82.6 
82.2 

91.4 
93.0 
92.2 
91.9 
91.6 
89  5 
88.0 
87.2 
86.2 
85.3 
81.8 
8^.4 

8o.(; 

82.0 
79.0 
7s. s 
79.0 
80.2 
80.2 
79.S 
79.G 
79.8 
79.6 
79.6 

10.8 
11.0 
13.2 
13.1 
12.6 
9.3 
7.8 
7.1 
6.6 
5  5 
5.2 
4.8 

Tlie  Mtnin  llt  ight  of  tlio  lluronu  ior,  likcwjae  the  Drj  and  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer Meene  are  derired  from  the  Obaerrations  made  at  the  aeveral  boun 
duiing  iht  moDlh. 
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Md^onkfieti  Ohierp&iiant* 


Ji»iraet  of  ik$  HeauJtt  of  the  TTourly  Sfeteorological  Obserwaiiom 
imUm  mi  ih§  Smrpegor  Qs»enU*9  OJie0,  CaleuUm, 
Ml  the  wumth  of  September^  186iu 

Hdvrly  Mtant,  &c.  of  tlie  Oh^erTitinnt  and  of  the  Hyi^roiDetrical  eleaienU 

dependent  thereon. — ( Continmed.J 


Bmt. 

Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Dry  Bulb  abote  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elaatio  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  aaturation.  I 

.  < 
s  a 

68  •  • 

o  ©  •= 

tt  " 

—  ti> 

=  - 

*»    X  — 

0 

• 

• 

0 

Inches. 

Ttoj  git. 

Troy  frt. 

Hid. 

79^ 

8.8 

7&1 

8.7 

0.943 

10.14 

1.88 

0.89 

BJff  lit. 

87 

1 

70.4 

2.2 

77.9 

.937 

.08 

.26 

•89 

71).3 

2.1 

77.8 

3.6 

.934 

.06 

.22 

.89 

8 

79.4 

1.9 

78.1 

8.2 

.943 

.16 

.08 

.90 

4 

79.8 

1.9 

78.0 

3.2 

.940 

.13 

.08 

J90 

5 

7H.9 

1.9 

77.6 

3.2 

.928 

.01 

.06 

.90 

6 

78.8 

1.9 

77.5 

8.2 

.925 

9.98 

.06 

.90 

7 

79.2 

2.8 

77.6 

84» 

.928 

.99 

.82 

.88 

8 

79.8 

33 

77.5 

5.6 

.;t25 

.94 

.84 

9 

80.2 

41 

77.3 

7.0 

.919 

.84 

2.44 

.m 

10 

80.5 

6.1 

76.9 

8.7 

•908 

.68 

3.08 

11 

8(X9 

M 

77.8 

9.0 

4185 

.86 

M 

.78 

Voon. 

81.1 

6.0 

77.6 

9.6 

.925 

.84 

.40 

.74 

1 

81.1 

65 

77.2 

10.4 

.916 

.75 

.77 

.72 

2 

81.0 

6.4 

77.2 

10^ 

.916 

.75 

.70 

.73 

3 

80.7 

6.1 

77.0 

9.8 

.910 

.69 

.52 

.73 

4 

80.6 

5.8 

76.5 

9.9 

896 

.56 

.60 

.73 

6 

80.5 

4.9 

77.1 

8.3 

.913 

.76 

1  2.92 

.77 

6 

80.4 

4.0 

77.6 

6.8 

.928 

.98 

.38 

.81 

7 

80.3 

3.4 

77.9 

5.8 

.937 

10.04 

.03 

.88 

8 

80.1 

3.1 

77.9 

5.3 

.937 

.06 

1.83 

.88 

9 

79.9 

2.9 

77.9 

4.9 

J)37 

.16 

.69 

.86 

10 

79.9 

2.7 

78.0 

4.6 

.940 

.09 

.59 

.86 

11 

79.8 

2A 

78.1 

4.1 

.14 

.40 

.88 

AU  the  U jgrooiiirioal  AknMoto  v  oompaied  bj  ihe  OrMnwidi  OonttoaUi 
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Jhinei  qf  the  Rg§uU9  of  the  Sowrhf  MBUarolopedl  OhurwUioM 
Uiken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office,  Okleutta, 
f»  the  month  of  September ^  1864. 


Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  &o. 


ax.  Solar 
adiation. 

-J  O 
3  O  . 

PreraOing  direction 
of  tha  Wind. 

£F 

Ofinfir&l  AmfioL  of  IhA  Slnr 

w*av*iM                          IfllTr  t^ekWm 

s 

0 

Inches, 

Iba 

1 

0.18 

E.  &  8.  B.  ft  S. 

55 

Scntd.  clouds ;  a.\m  drizzliug  between 
10  ft  11  A.  M.;  at  1  and  betwesD 

3  &  4  p.  M. 

2 

••• 

0.12 

S.  E. 

5i 

Scatd.  douds  till  7  p   ir  (^1nnd1p.flf* 
afterwards;  also  slightly  raining 

8 

1  OA  A 

S.  £.  &  S« 

at  11  A.  M.  ft  between  8  ft  4  p.  m. 

4 

Scatd.  cloiiiis  till  8  P   M  •  r>1r)tiHlMui 

afterwards ;    also   Teiy  slightly 
drizsled  at  8  A.  v. 

4 

•  •  • 

2» 

136.0 

S.  4  S.  E. 

Cloudlnss  till  5  a.  m.j  8oatd.  W  ft 

S.  ft  8.  B. 

^1  flfYf^rwnrrlia 

€ 

8i 

Scatd.  >-i  ft      tin  7  P.  V.s  dood- 

lesa  aftorwarfls. 

139.0 

S.  ft  S.  £. 

Scatd.  clouds  till  7am-  SoafH  V-i 

8 

&ftK.W.ftN.B. 

ft     till  8  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

1883 

0.18 

GloiidleBa  till  5  a.  m.  ;  Soatd  M  till  8 

A.  M.  :  Scatd.        till  1  r   M  rlnndltr 

afterwards ;  also  thoudering  and 

9 

1.79 

N.ftN.  W.ftN.B. 

drisxlinip  at  8  v.  it. 

*•« 

8 

Cloudless  till  6  a.  v.  dondy  after- 
wards :  also  rainiur  oooaaionallT 

10 

8.ftN. 

aft<.'r  9  A.  M. 

••« 

0.91 

64 

Cloudy  till  noon  Soatd.  donda  tQl  6 

p.  M. ;  Scatd.  ^i  afterwards;  aJflO 
raitiiiit?  t"rf)m  midniirhf  tn  lO  a  w  • 

and  drixxling  at  3  P. 

11 

0.26 

3 

12 

180^ 

••• 

o.  ft  b.  W.  ft  Cahn. 

2i 

Scatd.  clouds  till  7  A,  M.  ;  cloudy  till 

18 

187.0 

8.  ft  8.  B. 

3  P.  u.  iScatd.  Ni  ft  v— i  afterwards. 

... 

8 

Soatd.  ^-i  ft  ^i. 

1 

14ijO 

•.. 

8.B.ft8. 

Scatd.  ^i    "^i  till  10  A.  M  }  Soatd. 
>-i  &  ^i  till  G  p.  M.  J  8oBtd.  M  ft 

16 

8.  B.  ft  8* 

^i  afterwards. 

189.0 

•  a. 

2i 

Soatd.  v-i  till  8  a.  m.  ;  Soatd.  olonds 

afterwards. 

16 

•  a. 

0.10 

S. 

8 

Scatd.  >-i  &  r^i  till  8  a.  m.  :  cloiuly 
afterwards;  also  raining  between 

17 

8.  ft     £•  ft  8.  £• 

li  ft  noon  ft  thnndering  at  1  p.  m. 

Clondy  ;  nlso  raining  from  2  to  5  P.  11, 
and  at  10  &  1 1  v.  ii.  ft  thondering 
at  7  A.  M  &  2  p.  M. 

... 

038 

2! 

18 

a*. 

032 

4 

Ni  Cirri,  -i  Strati,  Ai  Ciimiili|  W  Cirro  stmti,  A-i  Cuniilo  atmtii  V^i  Nimbii 
V>  i  Cirro  cnmoli. 
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Izz  MtUorohyieal  OhMTVeiiomi. 

Ahtiraet      iks  jRetuU^  of  tks  Sourly  MeteorologicQi  OUerwUio^t 
taken  ai  the  Surteyor  0§nerdF9  Offiee^  GalaUta^ 
M»  the  momth  of  September,  1864. 


Solar  Badiatton,  Weather,  ^ 


9  o  1 

1^' 

• 

5 

PrevaOmg  direction 

Qenenl  Aipeot  of  the  Sky. 

rl 

•St!? 

of  the  Wind. 

a 

o 

Inches. 

As 

Cloady  :  also  raining  from  9  to  *l  a.  M. 
and  between  2  ft  3  p.  M. 

19 

«■* 

0.37 

S.B. 

8 

20 

•  •• 

••• 

2i 

Clondy ;  also  dnxzling  nt  5  a  0  A.  a. 

21 

••• 

2.84 

8i 

1 

Cloudy  ;  also  raining  from  4  rofi  \.  «, 
&  di-izxliug  iuotiflsanUjr  from  noou  w 
11  r.  M 

22 

•  •  « 

•4.97 

S.  W.  &  K. 

Cloudy;  alflo  raining  nearly  th« 

whole  dav. 

23 

133.0 

0.20 

S.  W.  &  W. 
• 

3 

Cloady  till  10  a,  m.  Scatd.  >>i  ft  ""i 
afterwards;  alsorainii^al  4a«ii. 

and  at  10  &  11  r.  m. 

24 

125  4 

w. 

3 

Cloudy  till  8  a.  M.  ScatiL  cloai* 
till  7  r.  M. ;  cluudleas  aftcrwiird«- 

25 

•  •  • 

Sunday. 

8i 

Clondless  till  4  a.  M.  ;  Scnrd.  c' 
1     a(\t>t-w-»rds  i  also  alighUy  drixsted 
at  4  f.  M. 

26 

14^.8 

8i 

27 

133.0 

S-ft  w. 

8 

Olondless  tfll  7  a.  M.;  Soatd.  '^i  till 

1  r.  >T  ;  clondlcas  nft4?rwards. 

2b 

144.0 

W.  &  8.  W. 

3 

Cloudless  till  7  A.  u.;  Soatd.  '^i  till 

6  P.  M. ;  clondloBS  aftorvrard*. 
Cloudless  tai  7  A.  M. ;  Scuut  clouds 

29 

140J0 

W.  ft  S.  A  8«  S. 

Si 

till  7  1'.  M.  ;  cluudleua  afti'rvrsid|» 
also  raining  at  noon  ft  3  p. 

80 

139.8 

•  •  • 

N.  W.  ft  £. 

2i 

Soatd.  doods  tot  8  a.  v. ;  Soatd. 
ft     till?  P.K.:  ohMidleM  aftirw 
wards. 

•  From  noun  of  the  2l8t  to  9  P.  M.  offtlM  22iid. 
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Meteorological  ObeervatioM.  Ixxi 

AJMraet  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatiom 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Qfiee,  OaleiUia, 


in  the  month  of  September,  1864. 

Inches 

Mean  height  of  tlie  Barometer  for  the  month,                  ..  29.G84 

Max.  ht'isilit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  cm  tlio  2ntli,  29.983 

Mil),  height  of  the  B«romt'ter  occurred  ut  1  v.  M.  on  the  lOtii,  29.3il 

Jfx/rffwi'' ra/z/ze  of  the  Barometer  during  the  mouth,  O.fil-3 

Mean  of  the  Daily  Max.  Pressure^,.*  29.749 

Ditto    ditto       Min.     ditto,    ..                             «.  29.615 

2£ea»  daily  raitye  of  the  Bturometer  during  the  month,  0.134 


o 

lleaii  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ••  88.8 

Hku Temperatim  oooorred  at  1 ».  m.  on  the  8th,  93.0 

Kin.  Temperatnre  occurred  at  S  a.  k.  on  the  Blat^  77.9 

2!vlriMi«  roi^  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  15.1 

Mean  of  the  dailj  Max.  Temperature,  88^7 

Ditto     ditto    Min.      ditto,               ••  80.4 

JCnm  doily  tanye  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  841 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  •  •  ..  80.1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  8.7 
Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  ••  77.5 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometw  above  oomputed  Mean  Dew-point,  6.8 

Inohea 

Mean  Xlaatao  foroe  of  Yapour  for  the  month,  0.986 


Troj  grains 

Mean  Weight  of  Viipour  for  the  monUi,  ..  .,  9.92 

Additional  Weiglil  ol  Vapour  re(]uired  for  complete  saturation,  2.18 
Meau  degree  of  humiditjr  fur  tho  mouth,  complete  saturttliuu  being  unity,  0.82 


Inehee 

Bained  17  days,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  84  houra,  2.84 
Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  ,»  12*69 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  fay  the  gauge  attached  to  the  Anemo- 

THcter  during  the  month,  11.54 
Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind,  •«  8.  AS.  B, 
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bcxii  Meteorological  Ohservatiom, 


Absiracf  of  the  IResults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohservaftont 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  September,  18G4. 

MONTHLT  EeSULTS. 

Tables  showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a  given  hour  any  particular  vind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 
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M^km^i  of  fhe  Hetults  of  the  Hourly  Metfiorologieal  OhtervaiioM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVx  (J^ice,  CaUuttu, 
in  the  month  of  October ^  1864. 

Lttitwle82«S3'l'*'North.  Loogltada  88^  20' 34"  Eaaft. 

Feet. 

Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abofe  tbe  Sea-level^  18.11. 

Dailj  Mmiu,  &o»  of  Um  ObtemtioiM  and  of  the  Hjgronatrml  oloatnU 

dopMidoiU  thereoD. 


u 

O  «i 

S  -2 
MS;* 
S  C*» 

Range  of  the  Baromtter 
dariof  tbe  day. 

T  Bulb 

•> 

Qmeter. 

Range  of  tbe  Tempere* 
tore  daring  the  day* 

D«te. 

S  <S  o 

•**  CQ  e>« 

Si 

Iffax. 

Diir. 

Mex. 

Mio. 

DMT. 

1 
2 

Inches. 
29.836 

Inches. 
29^1 

Indies. 
29.776 

Inciieit. 
0.125 

o 

84.9 

o 
89.8 

o 
82J 

o 

7.6 

8 

A 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

.809 

.150 
Ji03 
.889 

.SID 

.866 
.866 

.71;) 

.871 
.891 
4NI6 

.7  ir, 

.731 
28  Gsi 
29.712 
.771 
.791 

.121 
.132 
1.038 
0.159 
.120 
.115 

ai.4 

79.5 
7fi.3 
80.0 
81.7 
82.4 

90.8 
83.0 
7S2 
85.2 
87.8 
89.4 

78.2 
77.0 
74.4 
75.8 
77.4 
77w4 

12.6 
6.0 
3.8 
9.4 
10.4 
12.0 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

jm 

.874 
.8<J2 
.863 
.912 
.931 
Sunday, 

.906 
.039 
.915 
.919 
•966 
.991 

.807 

.813 
.7!»1 
.811 
.851 
.884 

.099 

.126 
.121 
.108 
.115 
.107 

78.5 

80.8 
81.6 
80.9 
8141 
8L1 

81.8 

80.6 
8(>.0 
85.8 
86.8 
86.6 

77.4 

77.0 
77.4 
77.0 
76.4 
76.0 

8.» 

96 
8.0 
8.8 
10.4 
10.6 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

.984 

.94f> 
.923 
.877 
.869 

.779 
Sunday. 

90.000 

.r»07 
29.91)  t 
.900 
.928 
.832 

.890 

.893 
.854 
.822 
.820 
.728 

.110 
.114 

.140 
.08  i 

.1(KS 

•1U4 

83.1 
83.0 
82.5 
80.8 

71  I> 

74a 

87.0 

87.5 
88.3 
85.3 
75.2 
95.8 

78.0 
70.0 
76.8 
74.1 
09.1 
72.2 

9.0 
11.5 
11.3 

ua 

6.1 
3.6 

2t. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

.810 
.859 
.936 
.949 

.950 

.97H 
Sunday. 
.983 

.872 
.92G 
30.019 
.007 

.o:{2 

.067 

.768 
.799 
.872 
.901 

.9'  >2 
.932 

.985 

.104 
.127 
.li7 
.106 

.130 
.130 

.122 

81.1 
81.9 
81.2 
80.4 
79.1 
78.0 

80.1 

88.0 
9<».4 
89  8 
88.2 
HO.  5 
65.0 

86.8 

75.0 
75.0 
74.8 
72.8 
72  5 
70.6 

74.2 

13.0 

15.i 
,  15.0 
1  15  4 
1  t.o 
14.4 

12jB 

The  Ifenn  Ueight  of  tlio  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bnlb  Thexw 
aw untor  MeMi%  ttwderifedfitom  tbebourlj  Obeerfatioiw  made  duiogtho  day* 
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Mtiraet  ^  iU  JBSMnftt  of  tie  Sbmrl^  MeimohgM 

Ukm  at  th§  Surveyor  QeneraFg  Ofice,  OaletUU, 
in  the  mouth  of  October^  1864. 

Ddly  llMHia,  &«•  of  the  OfaMrratioiis  And  of  tho  Hygiowtrit  i1  olawMtt 

dependent  tberemi.— flCbii^iM((;. 


Date. 


o  « 

a  o 

8  a 


o 

€9 


o 


o 
Q 

V 
9 

a. 

a 

o 
U 


e 

Q 

«> 

e  «• 

ovo 

for< 

•8 

m 

1 " 

£ 

0  • 

bl  3 
*^  O 

c  • 

S.S 

Q 

>  O 
4,    I.  « 


s  • 

O  s  w 

-  o  • 


-a 
< 


t 

S 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

luclies. 

T.  £rr. 

T.  ?r. 

1 

80.3 

4.6 

77.1 

7.8 

0.913 

9.7G 

2.73 

0.78 

s 

1 

s 

78.5 

6.9 

74.4 

10.0 

.83S 

8.97 

3.34 

.73 

4 

76.1 

3.4 

73.7 

5.8 

.81 U 

.85 

1.81 

.83 

6 

74.3 

2.0 

72.9 

3.4 

.7:»7 

.08 

.01 

.90 

6 

75.8 

4.2 

72.0 

7.1 

.707 

.61 

2.20 

.80 

7 

77.4 

4.3 

74.4 

7.3 

.838 

9.02 

.35 

.79 

8 

77.7 

4.7 

74.4 

8.0 

sss 

.00 

^1 

.7S 

• 

10 

76.3 

2.2 

74.8 

3.7 

.849 

.19 

1.16 

.89 

11 

76.9 

8.9 

74.2 

6.6 

.888 

8.96 

2.11 

.81 

12 

77.0 

4.0 

73. H 

7.8 

.822 

.84 

.50 

.78 

13 

7G.2 

4.7 

72.0 

8.0 

.797 

.59 

.51 

.77 

14 

75.8 

5.2 

72.2 

8.8 

.781 

.40 

.74 

16 

76.8 

6.8 

71.2 

9.9 

.766 

.18 

8.04 

•72 

16 

AoMlayr. 

17 

75.7 

6.4 

71.2 

10.9 

.756 

.12 

.89 

.71 

18 

75.4 

6.6 

70.8 

11.2 

.7ir> 

.02 

.45 

.70 

19 

76.2 

6.3 

71.8 

10  7 

.771 

.26 

.38 

.71 

20 

75.4 

4.9 

72.0 

8.3 

.776 

.36 

2.55 

.77 

21 

69.0 

2.9 

C6.7 

6.2 

.658 

7.16 

1.32 

.84 

22 

72.0 

2.1 

70.5 

8.6 

.789 

ao6 

.01 

.89 

28 

Bunday, 

24 

76.4 

6.7 

71.4 

9.7 

.761 

.18 

2.99 

.72 

25 

74.1 

7.8 

68.6 

13.3 

.695 

7.47 

3.97 

.65 

26 

72.4 

8.8 

66.2 

15.0 

.642 

6.91 

4.30 

.63 

27 
28 

72.3 

8.1 

66.6 

13.8 

.651 

7.01 

3.93 

.64 

70.6 

8.5 

64.6 

.609 

6.58 

.96 

.62 

29 

70.6 

7.4 

66.4 

12.6 

^26 

.77 

.42 

.66 

80 

31 

7a.6 

6.5 

69.0 

11.1 

.704 

7.59 

.25 

.70 

Um  Hygrometaiooi  olemeuto  ore  computed  bj  Uie  Qreeuwiuh  Conetente* 
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Me/eoroloffieal  Oh§ervationt,  Ixxv. 


Ahftraet  nf  iha  Hetults  of  ike  Bourty  Meteoroloffieml  OhterpaHaM 

taken  at  the  Survei/or  GeneraVx  OJJic(\  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  qf  October,  IbChlt. 

Hourlj  Means*  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgronetrical  elomeiitf 

dependent  tkereoo. 


o  5  . 

Range  of  the  Barometer 

1     ^  u 

Hang 

e  of  the  Temjifrature 

for  eeeh  hoar  during 

CO  « 

for  eeeh  hoardarinr 

HAnr 

the  month. 

^2 

the  month. 

E  £S  (M 

C  5 

— 

a  »  ^ 

V  **  0 

Max. 

MIn. 

Diff. 

s  ^ 

Sh 

iiiaz. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

Vid- 

#  o.u 

83.8 

1 1  A 

1 

.sr,5 

.9Sl 

.691, 

.287 

77.6 

72.  t 

11.4 

2 

.853 

.971 

.656 

.315 

77.4 

83.4 

72.6 

10.8 

8 

.848 

.971 

.641 

.830 

76.7 

88.4 

72.2 

11.2 

4 

.846 

.972 

.616 

.356 

76.6 

83.0 

71.6 

11.4 

6 

.857 

.987 

.605 

.382 

76.7 

82.6 

70.6 

12.0 

6 

.87 1 

30.008 

.601 

.407 

76.2 

82.4 

69.1 

13  3 

7 

.893 

.026 

.588 

.437 

77.1 

83.8 

70.2 

13.6 

8 

.925 

.052 

.763 

.289 

79.5 

85.7 

70.4 

15.3 

9 

.{)(i2 

.551 

.508 

81.2 

87.4 

69.8 

17.6 

10 

.920 

.045 

.475 

.570 

82.6 

87.4 

70.3 

17.1 

11 

.896 

.027 

.694 

8S.8 

89.0 

71.8 

173 

Hoon. 

.865 

29.999 

.113 

.886 

84.3 

89.9 

72.5 

16.4 

1 

.832 

.972 

28.H50 

1.122 

81.7 

iK).0 

72.4 

17.6 

% 

.801 

.953 

.681 

.272 

84.8 

1  90.8 

72.4 

18.4 

Z 

.799 

.987 

.930 

.007 

85.0 

1  90.4 

72.4 

18.0 

4 

.801 

.935 

29.014 

0.921 

84.5 

90.6 

71.6 

li».0 

5 

.842 

.9tl 

.753 

.1H8 

83.4 

88.6 

71.4 

17.2 

6 

.840 

.954 

.539 

.415 

81.3 

66.8 

71.4 

15.4 

7 

.8(;i 

.962 

.544 

.418 

80.2 

84.5 

71.4 

13.1 

8 

.882 

.977 

.622 

.355 

79  3 

82.6 

71.4 

11.2 

9 

.891 

.993 

.686 

.307 

79.0 

82.6 

72.0 

10.6 

10 

.897 

.989 

.716 

.273 

78.5 

82.2 

72.2 

10.0 

11 

.890 

.979 

.719 

.260 

78.1 

82.2 

72.2 

10.0 

Till'  Meim  Hoiu'lit  of  tlio  II:iroint'rer,  as  lik«  \\i.-«-  tli-'  Dry  ;ui<i  Wet  Ihill)  Tlior- 
mouictor  Meune  urc  Umvttd  Us)m  the  Obscrvutiuiia  mudu  at  thu  aevujrui  huuni 
during  iho  aumfeh. 
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db§trme^     th$  JUsuUi  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Obiervtim 

inih$  monik  of  Ooiobor,  1864. 

Hvmrlj  Meauyfte.  of  the  Obtervations  and  of  the  H ygrometgical  >lmwN 

depeodeni  tb«raiii. — {Comiimiud.J 


Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

> 

W 

JD 

03 

►> 
w 

o 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour  in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Wei|;ht  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 
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0 
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Cloudy;  also  d.izzling  at  noon  ft  1 

p.  M.  &  from  5  to  11  P.  M. 
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rain.  From  midnight  to  6  P.  M.  » 
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Akitraet  of  the  ReeuUo  of  the  Sourljf  Metoorolopeal  Ohieroatumo 
takon  a§  the  Sutnieyor  OeneraVe  Office^  OaUutta^ 
in  the  month  of  October^  I864i. 


MOXTHLT  BbSTLTS* 

loehes 

MMiiIidiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  tlie  month,  ••  28.866 

Msi.  height  of  the  Barometer  oooorredet  9  A.  x.  on  the  29th9  80.063 

llin.  height  of  the  Barometer  ooenrred  at  2  p.  x.  on  the  6lh»  28.681 

Metrem9  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  months  1.881 

Mean  ofthe  Daily  Max.  Preasores,..  .«  29.985 

Ditto    ditto      Min.    ditto,                 ..  29.780 

JCiiMMEyrMveof  the  Barometer  during  the  month,  0.165 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Hiermometcr  for  tlio  month,  ..  80.3 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  nt  2  p.  m.  on  the  3ril,  90.8 

Hill.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.  m.  on  tlie  2lHt,  60.1 

£xtremc  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  monihy  21.7 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature,  85.8 

Ditto      ditto     Min.      ditto.  ..  75.6 

Jbam  daUg  rouge  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  ••  10.2 


Mean  Wot  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, ..  75.0 
Mean  Dry  JJulb  TLcrmoineter  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  5.3 
Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,      ..  ,,  71.3 

Moan  Dry  Bulb  Tliurmomclcr  above  couiputcd  Mean  Dew*poiut,  9.0 

Inclu'S 

Mean  £la»iio  force  of  Vapour  fur  the  month,  ..  ««  0.758 


Troy  graine 

Hean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ..  8.18 
Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  2.73 
Vean  dtgree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  •aturatioo  being  unity,  0.75 


Inehea 

BaSned  9  daya,  ICas.  fidl  of  rain  during  24  houn,  IM 
Total  amount  ofrain  during  the  month,  6.60 
Pmailiug  direction  of  the  Wind, 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obtercatiom 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVa  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  November,  18G4:. 

^lONTHLY  HeSULTS. 

Tabirs  sliowini;  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  ■  given  hour  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  dajs  on  which  at  the  tame  hour, 
when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 
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MehorologUol  OhwrvfUionM.  Ixzzi 

Akttrtui  of  ike  ^eeultt  of  iho  Wowrly  Mlfieorotoyieal  ObseroaikmM 

taken  at  the  Su)-vet/or  General's  Office^  CaleiUtaf 
in  the  month  of  November,  16^, 

UtitadeS2*33'l''North.  Loogilndo  88*  20' 34'^  EmI. 

Frrt 

Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea-level,  18.11. 

DiUlj  Means,  &o.  of  the  ObterTatiom  and  of  the  Hjgrometfical  olemenu 

dependent  ttiereoa. 
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Jbetract  of  ths  Batulte  of  ihe  Hourly  Uoieoroloffioal  Olunaiiomo 
taken  mt  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Qfiee,  OaleuiiUf 
in  the  inonth  oj  JJeeemboTf  1864t. 

Uoarlj  Meuu,  &o.  of  the  ObservHtionN  mni  of  th«  Hjgroiuetrical  elementa 
*  Uependeut  tUereoa. 


Range  of  tlie  barometer 

3  w 

Range  of  the  T«M|i«nitaf« 

for  each  boar  daring 

SO  •» 

for  oicb  hoar  daring 

the  month. 

the  month. 

s  sa  c« 

e 

V  M 

Max. 

Mm. 

C  i 

Sh 

Max. 

Mm. 

Diff. 

1 

1 

InohM. 

1 

Inches. 

Inoliea.i 

Inches. 

0 

V 

0 

0 

Mid- 
night. 

'xo  n*>f?  ' 

30.112 

1 

29.953 

0.150 

66.5 

70.4 

60.0 

10.4 

1 

.021 

.103 

.943 

.160 

65.8  1 

69  9 

50.4 

10  5 

2 

.016 

.103 

.938 

.165 

65.3 

69.8 

68.6 

11.2 

8 

.004 

.086 

.940 

.146 

64.8 

69.6 

57.9 

11.7 

4 

.009 

.008 

.9:u 

.161 

64.0 

6S.S  ' 

57.4 

11.4 

6 

.023 

.luo 

.940 

.165 

63.7 

08,4 

56.6 

11.8 

6 

.039 

.122 

.9i9 

.173 

63.0 

68.0 

56.2 

11.8 

7 

.062 

.146 

.974 

.172 

63.0 

67.8 

66.4 

11.4 

8 

.088 

.171 

30.0O2 

.160 

66.3 

70.4 

69.4 

11.0 

9 

.111 

.191 

.027 

.164 

70.0 

74.1 

64.8 

9.8 

10 

.108 

.186 

.027 

.159 

78.2 

76.4 

68.0 

8^ 

u 

MS 

.176 

.005 

.171 

75.5 

78.0 

703 

7.8 

noon. 

.057 

.11.' 

29.000 

.176 

77.3 

80.8 

72.8 

8.0 

1 

.024 

.115 

.is-, 

78.4 

81.8 

74.0 

7.8 

2 

.001 

.101 

.904 

.107 

70.3 

j  82.8 

74.4 

8.4 

8 

20.989 

.096 

.898 

1  .198 

79.0 

1  88.0 

74.4 

86 

4 

.085 

.00  i 

.001 

.103 

77.2 

1  81.0 

72.2 

8.8 

6 

1  .993 

.O'Jo 

.OoG 

.IHO 

75.1 

79.2 

70.4 

8.8 

6 

80.008 

.119 

.916 

.203 

73.2 

77.0 

68.0 

9.0 

7 

1  .024 

1  .141 

.933 

.208 

71.2 

75.1 

65.4 

9.7 

8 

.038 

j  .153 

.010 

.204 

60.7 

73.2 

6:i.O 

0.3 

9 

.047 

'  .160 

.967 

.193 

68.7 

72.4 

63.0 

9.4 

10 

.049 

.146 

.967 

.179 

67.8 

71.6 

62.4 

9.2 

U 

.010 

.140 

.960 

.180 

66.9 

71.2 

60.2 

11.0 

The  Mfiin  Heiylit  of  t}ip  Barometer,  as  Hkf\vi«f>  the  Dry  and  Wet  TlnlbTlier- 
moDititer  MeaiiB  are  dehred  from  the  Obaervulious  made  at  the  «evoi-tti  houra 
duriag  tlw  month. 
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Meteorological  OhiervaUoM* 


Ab9traet  tf  iU  Se$ulU  of  the  Hourly  MeUorologieal  (Hf$ervatioM 
taken  at  the  Saree^  QeneraVe  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  oj  DeeembeTf  1861. 

Howly  Meant,  fte.  of  the  Obtertatioat  and  of  tba  Hygrovatiieal  elaMU 

dependent  thereon. — fCimtmued.J  . 


Hoar. 

Mean   Wet  Bulb 
Therinoiueter. 



Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

 1 

Mean  Weight  of  Va.| 
pour  in  a  Cubic  foot 
of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for. 
complete  naturalion. 

Mean  degree  of  IIu-' 
midity, complete  •»tu« 
ration  In  ing  unity,  ' 

o 

0 

o 

0 

Inohes. 

Troj  gn. 

Troy  gT«. 

Mid. 

62  6 

8.9 

7.0 

0.615 

&70 

1.49 

0.79 

niglit. 
1 

02.0 

8.8 

69.0 

6.8 

.606 

.61 

.48 

.80 

S 

61. 7 

3.0 

5S.8 

0.5 

.503 

.57 

.30 

.80 

3 

61  3 

3.5 

5S.5 

0.3 

.198 

..'>3 

.30 

.SI 

4 

60.5 

3.5 

57.3 

0.7 

.178 

.31 

.34 

.80 

5 

60.8 

8.4 

57.2 

0.5 

.476 

.29 

.80 

.80 

6 

59.7 

3.3 

60.7 

0.3 

•  .169 

.23 

.81 

7 

59.7 

3.3 

50,7 

0.3 

,409 

.23 

•  MM 

.Hi 

8 

61.4 

4.9 

57.5 

8.8 

.181 

.33 

.82 

.75 

9 

63.0 

7.0 

57.4 

12.0 

.480 

.27 

2.73 

.68 

10 

61.5 

87 

57.5 

15  7 

.181 

.20 

3.r,n 

11 

6&.2 

10.3 

58.0 

17.5 

.489 

.31 

4.15 

.56 

llooii. 

05.5 

11.8 

572 

20.1 

.470 

.16 

J$2 

.52 

1 

6G.0 

12.1 

57.8 

21.L 

.478 

.16 

6.16 

.60 

2 

60  2 

13.1 

57.0 

22.3 

.473 

.11 

.18 

.18 

8 

(i.'..7 

13  3 

1  50.1 

;  22.0 

.10 1 

.00 

.18 

4 

05.0 

12.2 

50.5 

20.7 

105 

.04 

4.91 

.51 

6 

05.4 

10.0 

68.4 

17.0 

.496 

.39 

JO* 

.67 

6 

65.0 

7.0 

59.5 

13.7 

.515 

.02 

3.20 

.0* 

7 

05.2 

0.0 

00.4 

.530 

2.18 

.70 

8 

64.1 

5.3 

00.2 

9.5 

.527 

.79 

.14 

.73 

9 

63.6 

5.1 

69.5 

9.2 

.615 

.68 

.01 

.74 

10 

03.1 

1.7 

59.3 

N5 

.511 

.64 

1.84 

75 

11 

6^7 

4a 

59.3 

.511 

.65 

.63 

.7d 

AU  ike  Hjgronietrioai  elemonU  are  oompuUd  bj  tlie  Qteeuwicb  UoucUnliw 
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MeteorologtM  OUermtiionf.  xeiii 

JMraci  qf  the  BetulH  of  the  Hourfy  Meieorolo^eal  Ohiertaiiont 
taken  at  the  Sarveyor  QeneraVe  Office,  Oaleutta, 

in  the  month  of  Drcrmber,  1SG4. 
Solar  Rudiation,  Weather,  6lc. 


o  •=  :  sx>r3 
H       '     ?  c 


o  Diches. 


Prevailing  direction 
of  the  Wind, 


1 

137.4 

••• 

N.  W  A  N.  £L 

2 

187.0 

N.  W. 

8 

140.5 

N,  W.  &  N« 

4 

5 

lii.o 

a  •  • 

N. 

13U.0 

N 

7 

189^ 

8 

110.2 

•  •a 

X.  &  N.  W.  &  W. 

9 

135.9 

W.  &  S.  &  N. 

10 

188.0 

N.  W.  4  8. 

11 

18 

1 

mi 

N.W. 

137.0 

«  •  • 

N.  W.  k  N. 

J 

1843 

N.  ft  8.  W« 

15 

142.0 

w.  &  s.  ^  s.  w. 

16 

144.5 

•  •• 

S.  &  8.  W« 

17 

144.0 

»•  • 

w. 

18 

Sunday, 

19 

140.0 

8.  W*  ft  S. 

20 

141.5 

W.  ft  N.  W.  ft  N* 

21 

13«.4 

N.  VV.  &  N. 

22 

139.0 

•  •  • 

X  k  N.  W. 

23 

i;v.».o 

•  •  • 

N.  &  E. 

••« 

JS'.  &  N.  K.  &  E. 

25 

1  ... 

•  •« 

13S.2 

•  •  « 

W.  9c  N. 

27 

1  i»;.o 

X.  A  N.  W. 

2a 

l;>j.u 

•  ■  • 

N.  W. 

21 

1  131.8 

N.  W.  A  X. 

3t 

)  132.0 

N.  &  N.  \V^. 

$1 

129.6 

•  •  • 

N.  W.  &  N 

Gonend  Aspect  of  the  8I7. 


Cloiullcfss  till  .'S  A.  M,  Ni  till  7  p.  M.  cloml- 
lc8s  ai'toi-wui'ds  aisu  aligliily  ioggy  at 
midnight. 

Cloudlos-s  till  5  A.  M.  Scatd.  clnnds  till  6 
V.  M.  cluudless  afterwards  also  alighUj 
foggy  at    A.  u. 

Clondleaa :  alao  alightly  foggy  at  6  a.  M. 

Clondlpss. 
Clomllesa. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  W  till  11  A«  H.  M 
till  6  r.  H.  cloodleea  afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Clondloss  :  also  slightly  foggy  at  1  a.  if. 

it  iVoiu  9  to  11  1'.  M. 
Clomilcss  also  sliirlitly  foggy  from  mid* 

night  U>  3  A.  n.  &  at  8  ft  d  F.  M . 

N-i  till  6  A.  M.  \i  till  noon  M  ft  M  till  6 

p.  M.  cloudlosK  aftorwanls. 
Cloudlcsa :  aUio  slightly  foggy  at  10  ft  11 

P.  M. 

CloudU  ^s  also  slightly  toggf  at  midnight 

&  1  A.  M. 

Cloudless :  also  slightly  foggy  ot  b  «Sc  U  i*.  M. 

Cloudless. 

CloodlosB. 

Clondlon:  also  slightly  foggy  at  6  a.  m. 
Cloudless  till  2  a.  M.  >-i  till  9  A.  M.  olood- 

loss  aftcnvards. 
N-i  till  2  r.  M.  cloudless  afterwards  also 

slightly  fogg}'  fhnn  miAB^ht  to  2  a.  m« 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless :  also  8%htly  foggy  at  6  ft  7  a.  v. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless  till  10  A.  M.  M  till  7  i'.  3i.  cloud- 
less afterwards. 
Cloudless :  also  slightly  fbggy  at  6  a*  m. 

Clou(lle.ss. 
Cloudless. 


\i  Cirri,— i  Strati,  '^i  CiuauU|  ^-i  Uuig  litruu,  '^i  Uuiuulu  aUuti,  ^iiubi 
V%  i  Cino  oumiilj. 
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Abttract  of  the  ItesuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObservaiioMi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneroTs  Office,  CaleMa^ 
in  the  month  of  J>eeemher,  I86i« 

MOVTH&T  BSSUMS. 

Inchn 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,                 ..             ..  30.036 

Max.  lieight  of  the  Barometer  ooeurred  at  9  a.  X.  on  the  24th  and  SSfch,  30.191 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  3  p.  ic.  on  the  ISth,  2d.898 

JBxireme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,  «•  0^93 
Mean  of  the  Daily  Max.  Pressures, 30.112 

Ditto    ditto      Miu.    ditto,    ..             ..  29.9S3 

JfiM»  ilatjty  raiye  of  the  Barometer  daring  the  month,  OulW 


o 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  tlie  month,  .,              ••  70.3 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  19th,  ••  ••  83  0 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  29th,  ,« 

i5f;c^reme  rany«  of  the  Temperature  during  tlie  moutli,  «•  2(3.8 

Mean  of  the  duilj  Max.  Temperature,  79.3 

Ditto      ditto     Min.       ditto,  ..  „  62.9 

Mtan  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  l&i 


Ifean  Wet  Bnlb  Thermometer  for  the  month,..  69.4 

ICean  Dry  Bnlb  Thermometer  aboTe  Meen  Wet  Bnlb  Thermometer,  6J 

Oompnted  Mean  Deir>point  for  the  month,                 ..  hlS 

Mean  Diy  Bnlb  Thermometer  aboTO  eompnted  Mean  Dew-point,  1IL4 

Mean  Elaetiefovoe  of  Yapoorfev  the  month,  0.tf8 


Troj  grmint 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,         ..  ..  5.36 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  2.73 
Mean  degree  of  homidit  j  for  the  month,  oomplete  eaturation  being  nnity,  Ou66 


Inehee 

Bained  Ko  daji.  Max.  fidl'of  rain  dnring  S4  hoon,  Mil* 
Total  amount  ofrain  during  the  month,  KiL 
PreralUng  direotion  of  the  Wind, N.*M.W. 
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AhHraet  of  ihs  SnuU9  of  t\o  Sourlg  MetMroloffieal  Oh$or9aiio»B 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVa  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  JJecember,  lbG4, 

Monthly  Bssviab. 

Tftbles  showing  the  nnmher  of  da^s  on  which  at  a  giv^n  hour  any  partionUr  vind 
bleVy  together  with  the  number  uf  ilayn  on  \%  iiicb  at  the  same  bOQrj 
when  any  particalur  wind  waa  blowing,  it  rained. 
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Meteorotogieal  OhtervoHom  taken  at  Gangaroawa  near  Kanijft 
Ceylon^  in  the  month  qfLeeember,  1863. 

Alt.  ISeOft.;  E.  Long.  80^  37',  N.  Lat.  7»  17'. 

All  the  Instruments  (excepting  tliu  Max.  for  the  Air,  and  Min.  for 

the  Grass)  have  been  compared  with  stan(hirds. 

The  tension  of  a<|iieous  va])our,  from  which  are  deduced  the  pressure 
of  dry  air,  the  dew  point  and  humidity,  has  been  found  by  the  formula 
d  h 

-rrj-  X  -KTT  given  in  Mr.  Drew's  •*  Fracfaoal  Meteorology/* 

(Ed.  1855)  and  tho  tables  therein  given. 

The  dew  is  the  weight  in  grains  deposited  on  a  square  foot  of 
ordinary  woollen  cloth  exposed  on  a  hoard  from  6  7.  K.  to  6  x. 
or  for  as  many  hours  as  there  is  no  rain. 

The  rain  gnage  is  4^  feet  aboye  the  ground. 

The  oaone  cage  is  hung  about  26  feet  aboTe  the  ground. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  given  is  that  of  the  lowest  current  by  the 
Tane,  and  of  the  currents  above  this  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
Nimbi  and  Cumulo-Strati  clouds  are  moving. 

In  this  column  a  "  calm"  signifies  that  the  clouds  are  apparently 
motionless  :  *'  variable,"  that  tlie  ilouds  apparently  in  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  stratimi  move  in  no  fixed  direction,  but  their  parts 
move  as  if  in  vortices,  or  different  masses  of  them  move  up  from 
ditierent  quarters  as  if  into  a  vast  vortex,  this  being  nearly  always  the 
case  before  thunder  storms. 

Entries,BuehasWSWandNNWor  — — - — ; —  signify 

N  N  W  and  calm,  ° 

that  the  clouds  are  evidently  in  strata  of  different  altitudes,  that  those 

in  the  lowest  stratum  move  from  W  8  W ;  those  in  the  next  higher 

jfrom  N  N  W ;  those  in  tiie  next  are  apparently  becalmed,  and  so  on. 

The  velocity  and  distance  in  24  hours  are  given  by  Bobinson's 
Anemometer. 

In  the  column  for  Lightning  and  Thunder. 

L  s  "  Lig^htnin^**  when  the  flash  is  near  enough  to  be  visible. 

L  R  =  "  Lii,'hlning  Reflection"  when  the  flasli  is  so  distant  that 
only  its  reflection  on  the  clouds  or  in  tlie  air  is  visible. 

"  Mom,"  is  G  A.  M.,  "  Even,"  6  P.  m.  and  "  Kii^ht,"  12  P.  M.  and 
**  fore"  and  "  after"  are  |)refixed  to  tliosc,  lus  ordinarily  to  "Noon," 
to  denote  the  3  previous  and  3  following  hours. 
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GAVCkiBOOWA  irxAB  Kavdt,  Cetlov. 


radnoed  to  Saf . 


Docembci 

x. 

9.80 

P.  x. 
8.80 

P.  X. 
10.0 

A.X. 

A  AA 

9.80 

P.  X. 

8JI0 

P.  X. 

lA  A 

1 

asjoo 

88.191 

28.29S 

87.001 

27.486 

27.668 

2 

.810 

.228 

.373 

.545 

.457 

.701 

8 

.889 

.273 

.371 

.688 

.480 

.723 

4 

.870 

.252 

.385 

.640 

.458 

.648 

6 

.893 

AAA 

.283 

.403 

.676 

A  AA 

.493 

.708 

6 

.871 

.253 

.341 

.642 

.547 

.676 

7 

.884 

.271 

^78 

.651 

.582 

.703 

8 

.410 

.323 

.377 

.671 

.614 

.688 

9 

.412 

.299 

.420 

.737 

.563 

.725 

10 

.410 

.297 

.397 

.698 

.577 

.765 

u 

.279 

.884 

.778 

.618 

.801 

18 

.410 

.807 

.413 

.82o 

.853 

18 

.424 

.312 

.415 

.883 

.694 

.858 

.409 

.295 

.38^ 

.809 

.625 

.754 

15 

.401 

.26i 

.384 

.725 

.655 

.745 

16 

.0/ ■* 

.it}  I 

.7/8 

17 

.375 

.283 

.877 

.695 

.586 

.708 

18 

^72 

.280 

.401 

.699 

.601 

.772 

19 

.406 

.292 

.406 

.811 

.716 

.778 

20 

.415 

.291 

.409 

.789 

.678 

.805 

21 

.412 

.825 

.426 

.768 

.606 

.741 

22 

.421 

.312 

.416 

.715 

.579 

.779 

23 

.423 

.804 

.391 

.823 

.708 

.867 

84 

.414 

.887 

.400 

.879 

.682 

.851 

25 

.381 
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In  after  noon  L  ft  Th.  not  fhr  diefceoi. 

In  foro  even  Th.    In  after  oven  L  II  to  8  W» 
In  after  even  LAtoSWdcSbyW. 


In  after  even  L  B  in  (  ?  ?  )  qoartor. 


la  after  even  L  B  to  8  8  W. 
In  after  even  L  B  to  S  W. 


In  after  even  L  R  to  S  S  W. 
In  after  even  L.  B.  to  S  bjr  W. 
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Oanoasoowa  neab  KA2fDr,  Ceylov. 


GSNBBiO*  RSMABK8. 


Mild  to  rain  and  very  damp,  light  rain  nearly  ftll  day. 
Mild  to  rain  and  rory  damp,  ligbt  rain  neuiy  all  day. 

Fog  till  7  A.  M. ;  clondy,  damp  and  mii'^iry  or  raw;  min  foro  and  after  nocjo. 
F()«r  till  7.30  A.  H.  i  tino  till  noon ;  after  uimb  gatiicr.  &  light  rain  in  foreereo. 
\A<^\il  rain  till  11  A.  M .  &  at  eren  ;  heavy  nimb ;  at  2  P.  M.  and  afl«r. 
Fiiio  (I-  fn 'sh  till  noOD}  after  threatening  nimb :  bat  no  rain, 
fine  A  fceah  till  noon}  after  thrBaWming  nimb:  rain  after  noon  Aaften 


Fineftfreah  tni  noani  after  threatoaing  nimb.  rain  after  noon  A  nftar  i 

Dull  and  cloudy  with  nimb,  rain  fore  and  after  noon. 
Fine  but  cloudy,  mild  to  warm  and  ]>lcaeant  daj* 
Fine,  mild  to  warm,  dry  and  frush  day. 
Fine^  mild  to  warm,  diy  and  ft«ah  day. 

Fine!,  mild  to  warfi,  dry  and  fresh  day. 

Fine^  diy  &  froah  till  noou  j  olondy  after  and  ahower  at  4.20  p.  m« 


Fine,  dry  &  fireeh  tm  near  oven ;  then  cloudy  with  nimbi,  ft  light  rain  between 

Fine,  dry  Afresh  till  noon;  then  clondy  &  li*,dit  rain  in  ftin-  pvcti.  ^  ljlc7  oViK'k. 

Fine  till  nooc  &  in  ufber  oven ;  cloudy  after  noon  &  fore  oreu  ^  light  rain  at  3  r  A 

Hild  to  warm,  dry  A  fresh  day. 

Fine,  cool  to  warm,  dry  and  fresh  day. 

Fino,  mild  to  hot,  dry  and  fresh  day. 

Fine  till  noon  j  then  cloudy  with  uimb.  and  light  rain. 


Dnll,  clondy  and  damp  nearly  all  day ;  Ughft 

Fino,  mild  to  wami,  dry  and  fresh  day, 
Fino,  mild  to  warm,  dry  and  frosh  day. 

Cool  at  mom ;  and  later  after  even ;  fine,  warm  to  hot,  dij  and  freah* 

Clondy  A  damp  showers  fore  &.  after  noon,  continual  rain  ton  A 
Clondy  A  very  ilamp  nil  ihiy  ;  contitiual  nn'ii  till  9  a.  M. 
Cloudy,  raw  4^  dum])  uU  day ;  light  ruin  ui  iniorvaU. 

Clotidy,  raw  ^  damp  all  day  ;  showers  all  day.  [rain. 
Pine,  mild  to  wjirm  and  pleasant  uimb  :  in  alter  noon  and  fore  even  but  no 
Cool  at  mom,  A  after  even,  nimb.  in  after  mom  A  again  after  noon  A  foroi 


Solar  Haloa  on  6th,  lltfa,  Slat  and  80th. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  TBI 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Classijhd  Lint  of  Nafnrah'sfs  and  others  engaged  in  the  Collection 

of  OLJtds  oj  IiUcrest. 

I. — ^NaTUBAL  lIlSTOilY  UiLNJiEALLT. 


Name, 


Address, 


PaHioulan, 


£ilK<ir  L.  Layard, 


licrard  JcLreflt,  K>4. .Curator  <•!  ^luseimi 


('unitor  of  ^Iii^ruiii  WouM  \)0  <^\ai\  to  n^^sist  the 
at  'J'cwii.     I     Asiatic-  Soricty  ;^'<'in'rally. 


0.  Home,  Est^. 


Gerard  Krefit,  Esq. 

Lieut  R.  G.Beavan 
Giipt.  T.HiiUea. 


ut  Sydney. 
Benares. 


JLI, — ^Iakmalia. 

Curator  of  ISIuseum 
at  Sydney. 

PomliayManbhoom. 

Moasoorie. 


\V.  Th.'oliaid,  E»<i.,ilaiigooU, 
J  uiiiur.  I 


Would  I'xcliaiii^c  all  sorts,  espe- 
cially lifptilia. 
Stadies  Natoral  Histoiy  gene- 
rally, aad  would  like  a  liat 
of  works  attainable  at  ai^^ 
or  a  Bodenie  ooak 


Can  supply  skeletons  and  skins 
of  Awtialiaii  MMuMdi^lit 
Indian  ipecimena. 
Collects  specimens  whenever 

practicable. 
Is  writing  a  popnlnr  account 
)>t   tilt'  Mauunalia  of  Uie 

1 1  iiiialav.i. 
Micru-Manauidia. 
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u 


Clarified  Liu  of  NaturalitU. 


Nanne, 


Address, 


JParticulart, 


Lieut.  B.  CBeavan. 

Capt.  T.  Ilutton. 
Capi.  J.  Mitchell. 


W.  E.  Brooks,  Esq., 


in. — ^BiBos. 

PamliA,  Maabhoom. 

Mus800iic. 
Supt.,  Madras  Mu- 
se um. 


Tonse  Bridge,  Alia 
habad. 


W.  Tlieobald,  Esq.,  J&angooa. 
Jouior, 


Oapt  B.  H.  Bed- 
dome. 


IV. — Eeptiles. 

OoDBervator  of  For- 
eBt8,Ootacamii]id. 


Collects 
piactioable. 

Particnlarly  wants  good  speci- 
ineus  ol  BirtU  irom  all  coun- 
tries from  Galcatta  to  (and 
including)  the  Himakyas. 
In  exchange  offers  Biids 
of  Mafhas  PreeideD^,  parti- 
cularly the  neigliboiiriiood 
of  Mu«lra.s. 
Onu'tlioloiry  and  Oology  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Bri- 
tish Birds  in  India.  His 
several  duplicate  eggs,  loo 
numerous  to  give  the  whole 
in  this  notice.  Beijaires 
duplicate  eggs  of  AquiU 
na?via,  Turdus  White!,  R^- 
gulus  modestus,  Anthus  Ki- 
caiili,  Acanthi  li?  cuudiiculA, 
Otis  Macqueeni,  Aiuier  nifi- 
collis,  Stoma  stolida,  Bbam 
anglica,  Stuma  foJjgiiuMs, 
Pioi-<-ll:iria  lie-itata,  fikfllii 
brachydactyla,  d^}. 
Oology. 


Collects  an  Indian  teptilei; 
luis  a  largo  collection  of 
snakes  from  ail  parts  of 
Madras  Presidency  partica- 
larly  from  the  dense  forests 
and  mountaiM-><>f  the  weslorn 
side.  Hab  discovered  soni« 
12  or  15  new  npedes  partly 
named  by  Dr.  GnntlMr  and 
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Claasified  List  of  NaturaluU. 


lU 


Name, 


AddresB, 


Partieulan, 


Capt.  J.  Mitchell. 
Genrd  Krefft,  Esq. 


Capt.  J.  Mitcliell, 


Sapt.,  Madras  Ma- 

Curator  of  MuBeum 


Snpt.,  Madras  Mn 
seunL 


Gerard  Kre£ft,  Esti-  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


VL — ^MOLLUSOA 

GniUAL. 


partly  I>y  hiin'icll*  ;  lias  nn- 
iiK'ioiis  (lM|>licat<-s.  <fee.  He 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  for 
snakwfromthe  Khasya  HiUa 
or  Assam. 
Wantsreptilesin  flpmt(Indiaii.) 

flan  a  fine  series  of  duplicate 
rcptil<>s  which  he  ib  wishing 
to  exchange. 


Wants  fresh-water  fish  of  North 

India  cither  stuffed  or  in 

alcoliol,  can  furnish  marine 
fish  of  Madras  stiiffcd  or  in 
spirit  and  some  fresh  water 
spccicH. 

Can  exchange  Australian  fishes 
for  others. 


Sir  W.  Denison,  K.,Madras. 

C.  B. 
Major  G.  0.  Eyezard. 


Cantonment  Magis 
irate,  Poona. 


Capt.  Julian  Hob- 
son. 

Capt.  J.  Mitchell. 


Revenue 

Sattan. 
Supt.,  Madras  Mn 

senm. 


Willing  to  purchase  or  ex- 
change. 

Conchology,  wonld  exchange 
land  sheUs  of  Western  India 

forBnrmah,  Java,  and  Ben- 
gal land  and  fresh  water  shells. 
Has  Cyclophonis  altiva^^ns, 
Indicus,  d-c.  ot  Poonaandlts 
neighbourhood. 
Survey,  IDitto. 


Wants  Indian  land  and  fresh 

water  shells  from  any  part 
of  the  coast,  can  furnish 
Madras  sea  and  Iwckwater 
shells. 
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Name, 

Addrtta. 

Pariiculan, 

1 

George  Freueli  An- 
gus, Et>q. 


51,  Portland  Villa.s, 
Portland  Road, 
NottiiigHiIl,Lon- 
don,  W. 


The  MoUoflca  generaUy.  His 
foimed  a  very  laige  collec- 
tion in  varioos  paru  of  tlie 
world,  man  J  of  which  were 
new  to  science  and  have  1 
di'ScrilKil  sinco  hif>  ixtiini  to 
Enghm<l,  Ity  Messrs.  A<laiiis 
€ro>se,  Pie i tier,  hims<ll.  Ac. 
Can  offer  for  excliange  do- 
plicatea  of  Aoatialian  sbelU, 
from  time  to  time,  propcHy 
named  from  the  iyi>os.  H» 
dei>i(hTata  would  V"'  chiefly 
the  shells  of  the  Jajiancse 
and  Cliiii''^f  J*ea<.  KaTn-^hat- 
ka,  Bchriiig's  strait-.  — 
ulsij  a  j^eries  c»f  Ea>t  lixdiMi 
pulniont/era  g^euerally. 
species  from  theCape  of  Good 
Hope  wonld  also  be  acevpte- 
ble,  both  land  and  marine. 
BarmahPolice.  San- Collects  all,  but  chicHy  tre>h- 

downy.  Aracnn.       water  and  Land  MoUosks. 
147  Pliillipant  iSt.,  Conchology. 
I  Sydney. 

Hon'ble  W.  Cooper.  Judge      nolH>ken,|Conchology  in  all  its  braiicLes 

New  Jersey,  U.  S. 

\T1. — Land  and 

VRUm  WATKJR 
SHELLS. 


Capt.  G.  £.  Fryer. 
J.£.Cox,£8^.M.P. 


8ir  W.  Denison,  K.  Madias. 
C.  B. 


W.  King,  Esq. 


Care  of  Menra.  Ar- 
bnthnot  &  Co., 
Madras. 


Won  1.1  he  glad  to  purchase  or 
exchange  sjuH'iinoii.s  wants 
l^irticulaily  thos>e  of  So^^ 
America. 
Collects  and  has  sondxy  dnpG- 

eates ;  for  instance, 
H.  Ba-ilous,  H.  nngnlstaj  H. 

Malabarica  : 
the  1st  and  :ird  of  which  may 
be  interesting  additions  W 
some  collections. 
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CUunfied  Lid  of  NaluraliaU. 


Name, 


Capt.  G.  E,  Fryer. 
W.  H.  Pease,  Esq. 


Address, 


Bunuah  Police. 

Honololn,  Sand- 
wich Islands. 


FartictUan, 


Capt.R.II.BeiUlomc.^Ootacamund. 
C.  Home,  Esq.  ~ 


Hon'ble  W.  Cooper. 


Benares. 


Hoboken  N.  Jersey. 


H.F.Blanford,E6(i.,Bengal  Club,  Cal- 
cutta. 


W.  Th«M)bald,  Bsq.j'Geolotrical  Survey, 
Junior.  \  Kaugoon. 


Collects  all,  but  chiefly  fresh- 
water and  land  mbllusca. 
Is  engpBged  cataloguing  the 
shells  of  the  group,  and 

wishes  shells  from  the  east 
Coast  of  luilia,  also  Rhclls  of 
Murotomiiltv,  initrad*  and 
fine  examples  oi 
Cyprea  ouyx 
G.  Erasta 
G.  paniherina 
G.  Pulchra 
C.  loutigora 
also  Ricinnla  lotata,  a  Var. 
of  R.  (ligitata  fomi<l  in  the 
Sevehelles.    He  offers  in  ex- 
change,  auy  sheila  lioiu  the 
Pacilic. 
Land  shells. 

Would  like  to  know  flomething 
of  the  land  shells  of  these 

parts. 

Has  a  fine  series  of  American 
land  an<l  fresh-water  sheila 
whieh  he  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  linliuu  species. 
Fresh-water  shells  of  S.  E.  Ana, 
the  Eastern  Aichipelago, 
Australia,  and  Oceania,  espe- 
cially Melania,  Paludomus, 
and  Unio  with  a  view  to 
deti'nnine  variation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  species,  also 
auy  land,  fresh  water  or 
marine  shells  from  India  or 
neighhouring  countries  and 
seas.  Gan  exchange  Geylon 
Paludomi  and  Melanias  and 
some  other  fresh  water  and 
land  shells. 
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Name, 


Addrtu, 


PatiidtUnn, 


Lieut.  B.C.Bea7iii, 


Sir  W.  DeniBon,  K. 
C.B. 

Gapi.  A.  M.  Lang, 

R.  E 

Capt.  T.  Hntton 


Simla. 

Mnssoorie. 
Capt.  J.  MitchalL   Supt.,  Madras  Ma 

aeum. 


VJIL — LmoTs 
Gkibbal. 

Camp  Piinilia,Maii- 
bhoom. 

Madras. 


Capt.  T.  M.  Alex- 
ander. 
€.  Home,  Baq. 


Sagur. 
Benaies. 


J.C.Cox,Esq.,M.l).  Sy.lney,  N.  S.  W. 
W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  iiaogoon. 
Jimior. 

IX.~C0IiS0PTXRA. 


Collects  specimens  of  Entomo- 
logy, cliioHy  Lepidoplva 
and  Col»M>ptcra. 
WilHne:  to  pnnlui<e  or  ex- 
change bjpecimeus  ol  Lepi- 
dopteta. 
Collecta  all  oxders. 

Entomology. 

WouUl  be  glad  to  receive  In- 
sects in  exchange  for  speci- 
mens in  other  branches  of 
the  animal  king<loD]. 
Wants  names  of  Books  giving 

deecriptiona  of  ^edes. 
Collects  all  orders,  moia  to 
assist  others  and  to  note 
facts  regarding  insects  than 
for  accumulation,  will  V^e 
happy  to  give  any  l«x*al  in- 
sect he  may  posjiCNS  to  other* 
needing  it,  docs  not  iwrf 
Others  in  exchange;  but  froB 

want  of  local  knowledgSi  Ac 
is  not    it  present  dm  to 
furnish  lists. 
Entomology. 

Insects  and  cmstaoea. 


Lieat.  B.C.Beavan.  Camp  Pnmlia,  Han-  Collects  roecimens  of  Entcoio* 

I    bhoom.  I    logy,  Goleoptenu 

A.  E.  Kussell,  Esq.  At  present,  care  of  Collects  spedmens  of  CoJeop* 


B.  G.  S. 


Messrs.  Coutts  c'i: 
Co.,  Strand,  Lon 
don. 


tera. 
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Name, 


Capt.  T.  M.  Alex- 
Mider,  8,  Madras 
Cavalry. 

W.  Madeay,  Esq 


Capt.  Julian  Uob-|Sattara. 
sou. 


Sagur. 

Collecta  BpecinwifMi  of  Coleop- 

tera. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Has  a  large  number  of  dapli> 

cates  which  he  wishes  to 

exclinngc  lor  ladiau  species. 

Pitto. 


Saitava. 
XI. — ^Htminop- 


Capt.  T.  M.  Alex-  Sagur. 

ander. 
J.  G.  PeeU. 


W.  Theobald,  Esq., 
Jimior. 


J.  a.  PeelB. 


Xiieat.  B.C.Beavan. 

Sir  W.  Deuison,  K. 

C.  B. 
Capt.  A.  M.  Lang, 

B.  E. 


Pharmaoeen  Place 
delaCalandre,III 
Gand,  Belgium. 


Rangoon. 

XII.  Du'TElLi. 

XTTT. — Lbpidop- 

TBliA. 

Camp  Pornlia,  Man 

hliooiu. 

Simla. 


Coleoptcm. 


Collects  specimens  o£  H^men- 
optera. 

Collects  all  Hymenoptera  and 
Diptera  and  is  ready  to 
exchange  with  any  Indian 
Entomologist  bat  only  the 
abovenamed  orders. 


See  under  Hymenoptera. 


Collects  specimens  of  Lepidop-' 

tera. 

Willing  tQ  pnnliasu  or  ex- 
change Bpecinicns. 
Has  a  large  collection  of  Lepi- 
doptera  from  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya and  Punjab,  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  in  r\(  li.ingo, 
Lepi(l()])tora  of  E.lliiiialayan 
India.  Describes  and  Hguros 
1 1  ansformationii  oi  Indian 
Lepid. 
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Natne, 


AvUlrm. 


Farticulan. 


A.  B.  BoBBell,  £»q 


Capt.  T.  Uutton. 


Capt.  J.  Rol)orts. 
W.  8.  AtkinsoOyEsq 


Capt.  T.  M.  Alex- 

un<lcr. 
W.  Mttcleay,  Esci. 


Capt.  Jalian  Hob- 
son. 


Care  of  Messrs, 
Coatts  and  Co., 
Strand,  London. 


Mubi>oorie« 


Late  Daijecling. 

Director  of  Public 
Instraction,  Cal. 


Sagur. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Capt.  J.  MitohelL 


Sattaia. 


XTV.  I)ir»T()MAC-t 

Micaoscurji. 
Sapt.,  Madias  Mn- 


CoUaeto  and  obaems  the  titas* 

formations.  CoUectioiisliaTe 

been  shipped  for  Englind 
where  he  will  be  glad  to 
exchange  Indian  for  other 
exotic  Lepifloptcra. 
Has  on  hand  a  liionograpb  of 
silk  producing  ^peciei  oi 
Lidian  Bombycidc  and  Sa- 
tnriniadB. 
Lepidoptera. 

Collects  Lepidoptera,  will  be 
glad  to  exchange  Silhet  ani 
Darjeeling  species  lor  thuse 
of  otlier  parts  of  Lidia,»'^pti- 
ally  the  Punjab,  Ceutral  and 
Soathem  Lidia;  wishes  ibo 
anaocorate  local  Hat  of  1>|ii- 
doptera  from  all  parts  of 
Lulia  with  tho  view  of  ile- 
terniining  the  geograpbicdl 
range  of  speeioN  and  varieties. 
CoUticts  specimens. 

Collects  and  has  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  dnplicaies  wbicli  1m 
wishes  to«exc1iaQge  lor  In- 
dian species. 


Capt.  Julian  Hob-tSattoia. 


bou. 


InteiQsted  in  tbe  microseopfl^ 
wishes  to  work  oot  the  Dio- 

toinacR}  of  the  neighboor- 

hood  and  considers  it  desir- 
able that  the  Museum  should 
have  a  conipb  te  eo]|c<  tion. 
Desmidciie  und  Diuiouiaca'. 
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Name, 


G.  C.  M.  Binlwool, 
Esq.,  M.  D. 


Address, 


Fartiadars, 


XV. — BOTANT. 


Victoria      Garden,  Economic   Botany  of  India, 


H.  Clpghom,  Bm., 
M.  D. 


Bombay. 


J.  L.  Stewart,  Esq., 

M.  D. 
J.  E.  T.  Aitchison, 

Esq.,  M.  U. 
Capt.  U.  H.  Bed 

dome. 


Capt.  R.  H.  Bed- 
dome. 


Simla. 

Ijahore. 
Simla. 

ConKcrv-ator  of  For- 
ests. Madras. 

XVL— Fbrns. 

Oonservator  of  For- 
ests. Madras. 


wants  specimens  of  pnxlucts 
and  seeds  of  plants  yielding 
them  wants  also  seed  vessels 
of  all  kinds  for  a  carpologi- 
cal  oollection ;  willing  to 
make  exchanges,  or  to  pur- 
chase. 

Economic  Botany;  ForostinGT. 
Has  a  larLTC  llcrltariuiii  of 
S.  Indian  i)lants  and  a  small 
collection  of  Punjab  plantH. 
General  Economic  Botany  of 

India. 
Botany. 

Ditto. 


XVII. — GsoLouY. 


Collects  Femfl  and  is  publish- 
ing a  work  on  the  Ferns  of 
India.   Has  dnpUcatea  of 

all  Madras  Ferns  and  would 
be  glad  to  exdiange  for  speci- 
mens from  Kbasia)  Assam, 
<&c. 


F.  Drew,  Esq.        Si  ina;j:g^or,Kaiihmir.  Physical  G^logy. 
Capt.  T.  Ilutton.     Mussoorie.  'Geology. 
B. Brace Foote,  Esq.  Geological  Sorvey, 

j  Madras. 

W.  King,  Esq.        Care  of  Messrs.  Ar-'CoUects  spocimons  illnstrativc 


bntiindt 
Madras. 


&  Co., 


ot  Geoloicv  and  its  allied 
brauuhes  of  Natural  Hibtory. 
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Name, 


Capt.  H.  Godwin  Engineer  engaged, 
Austen.  Bhotan  expedi 

tion. 


Address, 


Pariiculan, 


Takes  an  interest  in  Geology, 

and  baa  made  a  small  collec- 
tion of  fossils  (Mirl»nniforons 
litiifstone  of  tlie  Kushiiiir 
valley  at  Zaii>kar,  tVrc.  als*i  a 
few  Iromtlio  (Ji'lilicandotlMT 
lonnatiousof  that  partol  tho 
Himalaya ;  some  fossilB  hate 
been  sent  borne  and  bare 
been  examined  by  Professor 
Woodward;  the  remainder  be 
proposes  (when  leisure  can  l»e 
obtained)  to  figure.  Swtionn 
have  been  made  by  him  o\ 
many  port  ions  of  the  Western 
HinaaUya,  and  a  Oeolqgicsl 
map  of  those  portions  ibat  be 
hassurveyed.  Tomore  detail- 
ed sections  and  an  exploration 
of  tlie  beds  al>r>vementioned, 
l>e  intends  to  devote  a  sum- 
mer leave  when  obtainable; 
he  has  ako  buuie  drawings  ut 
Buddbist  remains  foond  in 
'f  tbe  Kasbmir  yaUey. 
A.M.Vercbere,Esq.!AK8iKtATit  SnrvoyorjHas  a  large  collection  of  fossils 


W.  King,  Ewj. 


BunnoOy  Punjab. 


XVin— Etdko- 


and  rocks  from  Salt  Kang^ 
Kashmir,  d^c,  is  anziotis  to 
enter  into  com»spond«  H'-' 
with  any  j>erson  wh(»  ki^-us 
of  lieds  of  CarboDilcroud 
limestone  in  India  (not  in  tha 
Pnnjaborwestem  Himalaya) 
especially  in  tbe 
Himalaya. 


Geological  Survey,  Ih  interestctl  in  evidences  of 


eare  of  Messrs 
Arbntbnot  &  Co., 
Madias. 


tbe  prebisloric  origin  ol  BUD 
and  bas  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Foote  of  tbe  Qcologicsl 
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Nam, 


Oapt.  0.  L.  H.  Olas 
fiinl. 


Ditto. 


Address, 


Paiiieidan, 


Survov,  (liscovfiod  a  p^'cat 
uuiiiIk'I-  of  (•liij)j)0(l  stone 
weapons  or  impluuicuts,  scat- 
tered about  and  bmiod  in 
the  allQvia]  deposit8  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madias; 
may  probably  liave  (111 pli(';it(>s 
(luring  the  year  an«i  will  be 
gla<l  to  exchange  for  spcci- 
nieiis  from  tlic  j tarts  of  India 
cs[K.rially  tlic  hiiiooth  or 
poli.slicd  vaiicty  of  thcttc 
"  Colts." 

Deputy     Oommis-  Indo-  Scy  tluan  remains  and  aflS- 

nitien  between  the  wild  tribes 
OuutrjilProviuces.;    in  the  vi*  inity  i  f  t]ic  Ooda- 

\cry  and  the  Toiiaa^Kottunt^ 
S:c.  of  the  Ncilglierrios. 
Would  Ik"  glad  to  meet  with 
a  corrojKHidi^'nt  wlio  coiiUl 
give  iiini  information  regard- 
ing the  customs  religion  and 
traditions  of  the  SontludH, 
and  of  the  wild  tribes  in 
Assam,  and  on  tlie  N.  B, 
frontier,  or  of  Scythian  re- 
mains in  these  parts. 


Ditto. 


XiX. — Auciijio- 

LOOf. 


Rev.  M.  A.  Shcr-lBenares. 
ring. 


Col.  J.  Abbott. 


Umballa. 


Especially  interested  in  the 
Archax)1ogy  of  Benares  and 

its  neigh Ixmrliood. 
AntiqaiticH  of  all  kinds,  Geo- 
grn  J  )]i  ieal .  Arc  1 1  i  ( .  >e  tu  ral ,  K 1 1 1  - 
nological.includingscnlpture, 
nnniismaties,  engraving  tra- 
ditions, tfec,  cs[)eeially  such 
as  relate  to  the  succesHont 
of  Alexander  in  the  £a8i. 
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Addrm. 


Foftioulan. 


0.  Homo,  Esq. 


Oapt.  H.  H.  Godwin  Dehra  Dhoon. 
Austen. 


Baboo  Kajcndralala< 
Mitra. 


Bonares* 


ManicldoUah,  Cal 
cutU. 


ArcluDology,  espedally  Bod- 
dliist  ranudiUy  and  ooDaots 
COU18  for  othen. 

Has  Bome  diawings  of  Bnd- 
dliist  remains  found  in  tha 
Kashmir  valley. 

Has  a  collection  of  Sanscrit 
MSS.  of  which  he  would 
gladly  have  oopiea  made  lor 
those  Feqniiing  Uiem.  Has 
the  TaiUirfya  A'lanyaka  in 
the  press  and  wanta  a  eopj 
of  Sayana's  conimentaij  OB 
the  same  lor  collation. 


XX. — Conis. 


Lient.  Ayrton  Pol- 
Ian. 


Major  Qeofge  G. 
Peane,  B.  A. 


Col.  J.  Abbott. 


Topographical  Asst. 
of  G.  T.  Survey 
of   India,  Pchra 
Dl)0(in  or  Mus 
sooric. 
Oare  of  Messrs.  Ar 
bnthnot  &  Co., 
BCadxas. 


5th 


Com  maud  in;^ 

Hoi-se  IJri^^ado 
Koyal  Artillery, 
Uniballa. 


Will  be  happy  to  main  ex- 
changes of  silver  or  coppar 
Bactrian  or  Hindoo  coins. 


Collects  Bactrian  eoina,  gemi^ 
and  ancient  Indian  ooioa; 
reqnirea  ocnna  of  ArchiUoi^ 
Amjmtas,  Pantaloon,  Diony* 
sius,  Artemon,  Artomi<loru«, 
Ejmudor,  ZoiluH,  Tcloppus 
and  Piikorcs  and  any  pwxl 
c(>[)p*'r  coins  <d  Eucratides 
andAgathou.  llwioires  gem* 
Has  lai^e  nnmbo'  of  lfahft> 
medanooina  of  all  ages,  Gaab- 
mere  coins  and  modem  coiia 
for  di8|>osal,  also  coina  of 
Aloxaudcr  the  (Iroat. 

lias  at  pi-eseut  nu  wisli  to  ex- 
chaugo  duplicate  coius. 
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A  J  J  

C.W.Wilmott,E8q. 

BuIkk)  Rajciidralala 
Mitra. 

Assistant  Commis- 
pioner,  Deoghur. 

Manicktollah,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Has  formocl  a  small  collection 
of  foreign  and  other  coins. 

Has  a  few  coins ;  wishes  to  ex- 
change duplicates. 

NOTES  AND  QUSBIES, 

Zoology. 

1.  "  I  see  in  Blyth's  Catalogue  that  he  makes  Tnuns  Assamcnsis 
of  McClelland  and  Inuus  pclops  of  Hodgson  to  bo  one  and  the  same. 
They  are  totally  distinct  species  the  former  inhabiting — **  Subhima- 
layan  region,  Asam" — and  the  other  being  strictly  confined  to  the 
Northern  forests  bordering  on  the  snows  in  Nipal,  Kumaon,  Mussooree 
and  SimlA.  Mr.  Blyth  never  saw  a  specimen  of  Piihex  (Inuus) 
pclops  of  Hodgson.  I  think  Dr.  Jerdon  is  convinced  of  the  distinctness 
of  our  species  as  I  showed  him  a  living  individual."  Gapt.  T.  Humir) 
Mutsoorit, 

2.  What  books  are  attainable  respecting  the  waqM  and  ants  of 
India  at  a  moderate  cost  ?  In  wliat  Journala  and  of  what  date  may 
papers  be  found  on  these  subjects  ?  Is  there  any  work  with  coloored 
or  plain  illostrations  of  the  Dragon  Flies  of  India  ?  0.  Houn,  Benaru, 

NvmBHATIOB. 

3.  Since  ilies  of  the  ancient  coins  have  been  engraved  at  Rawnl 
Pindee  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  the  geniiineness  of  coins  purchased. 
Most  of  the  foigeries  are  smeaxed  with  lamp-black  mixed  either  with 
water  or  with  oil.  Boiling  water  or  the  action  of  oil  of  turpentine 
will  remove  this ;  whereas  the  oxide  on  an  old  coin  can  be  removed 
only  by  mechanical  action  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  tod.  Col.  J. 
Abbott,  Uwballa,  . 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


SDFFLEMENTABI  NUUBEB. 


Separi  <if  ike  Froeeedmgt  4(f  the  Arekmologieal  Smrvtjfor  to  tks 
OopernmmU    India/or  the  Smuo*  ^1862-68. 

NOTE. 

IBeeeinei  im  April,  1864] 

In  A.  D.  084,  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang  era«ed  the 

Satlaj  from  the  westward,  the  first  place  that  he  visited  was  Po-li-ye 
to-lo,  or  Fariyatra,  which  has  been  identified  by  M.  St.  Martin  with 
Vairaty  to  the  northward  of  Jay  pur.  This  place  I  have  not  yet 
▼isited,  as  my  explorations  daring  the  cold  season  of  1862-63  were 
confined  to  Delhi,  Mathura,  Mid  KhAlsi,  on  the  line  of  the  Jamn% 
nnd  to  the  ancient  cities  lying  north  of  thai  river  in  the  Gangetio 
Doab,  Oudh,  and  Rohilkhand.  In  these  pioTinoes,  I  have  followed 
Hwen  Thsang's  route  from  Mathura  to  Srdvasti ;  and,  with  his  aid, 
I  have  been  successful  in  discovering  the  once  famous  cities  of  Ahi- 
ehhatra,  Eosdmhit  Shdchi^  and  Srdvasti.  The  sites  of  other  celebrated 
places  haye  likewise  been  detennined  with  almost  equal  certainty^  aa 
Smffkmd,  Itadipwr,  Oamtatuh  FUanma,  Kmapum,  and  Dkepdp^^pm^ 
I  begin  the  account  of  my  eiplontions  at  Delhi,  which  is  the  only 
place  of  note  not  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilj^nnm,  whose  route  I  take 
up  at  Mathura,  and  follow  throughout  Rohilkhand,  the  Doab,  and 
Oudh.  The  places  visited  during  this  tour  are  accordingly  described 
in  the  following  order:— 

L  Delhi. 

II,  Mathunk 

III.    Kh&lsi,  or  Sntghna. 

XV.    Madawar,  or  Madi^ur, 

▲ 
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V.  Kashipnr,  or  GomMM. 

VL  Bamnagtr,  or  Aki-Mkatra. 

Vn.  Soron,  or  Sukraktheirm. 

Yin,  AtnnjikherA,  or  PUoumtk 

IX.  Sankisa,  or  Sangkasyn. 

X.  Kanoj,  or  Kanyakuhja, 

XT.  Kakupur,  or  Aynto, 

XIL  Daondiakherm,  or  MJaj^ukk^ 

XI  IT.  Allahahad,  or  Praydga, 

XIY.  Kosam,  or  jEoiMj. 

XY.  Snltlnpur,  or  JTtw^pifrff. 

XVI.  Zfhopdpapura. 

XVII.  Ajudhya,  or  SdJceta. 

XVIII.  H&tila,  or  Asokpur. 

XIX.  Sahet-Mahfift, oriSrdiMMlt. 

XX.  Tandft. 

XXL  Kimsar. 

XXII.  B«ri.khar. 

XXIII.  Dewal. 

XXIV.  Parasiia  Kot. 
XXV.  Bilai-khenk 

XXYL  £4bar. 

I.— DELHI. 

1.  Tlie  renuunB  of  Delhi  are  graphically  described  by  Biabop 
Heber* aa  *'a  Yery  awM  soene of  daiolation, mioa after  miiia, tomba 
after  tomba»  firagmeate  of  briok-worky  fina-atone^  gnaiie,  and  maibla^ 
•oafctered  everywhere  over  a  soil  naioiaUy  rocky  and  banen,  witiioai 
eoltivatioii)  except  in  one  or  two  email  tpota,  and  without  a  aingle 
tree."  This  waste  of  ruins  extends  from  the  f^outh  end  of  the  presient 
city  of  Shahjahfinabad  to  the  deserted  forts  of  Rai  Pithora  and 
Tughlakabad,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  breadth  at  the  northern 
end,  opposite  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila,  is  about  3  miles,  and  at  the  aoutli* 
ernendf  from  the  Kutb  Miliar  to  Tughlakabad,  it  ia  rather  more  than 
6  milea;  the  whole  area  covered  with  mine  being  not  leee  than  45 
eqnare  mOee.  It  ia  moit  probable,  however,  that  not  more  than  a 
third  of  tbie  eitent  waa  ever  occupied  at  any  one  period,  as  the  pre- 
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teni  nuns  tie  tbe  renudiw  of  leveii  dtieft,  which  were  bdlt  at  diffiaarent 
timeB  by  seven  of  the  old  Kings  of  Delhi 

2.  A  few  other  forts  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the  Em- 
perors Balban,  Khizr,  and  Mubfirak  ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  them 
now  existing,  and  even  the  sites  of  them  are  doubtful.  It  seems  even 
probable  that  there  were  no  remains  of  these  three  cities  so  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1611,  in  the  rdgn  of  JahAngir,  when  the  English  merchant^ 
William  Fineh,  travelling  from  Agm  to  Delhi,  entered  the  Mogul 
Capital  from  tbe  south,  for  he  states  that  on  his  Uft  hand  he  saw  the 
ruins  of  old  Delhi,  called  "  the  7  Castles  and  52  gates,^  a  name  by 
which  these  ruins  are  still  known  in  the  present  day.  With  rci^ard 
to  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Ohids-uddit^Balban,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  1266  to  1288,  I  think  that  too  great  importance  has  been 
attached  to  its  name  of  JS2a  or  fort.  The  Eila  Marstghm^  which 
Syad  Ahmed  places  at  Qhidapury  near  the  tomb  of  IFiaSm-^Miu 
Aulii/a,  waB  built  as  an  as^^lum,  ^  marjd)  or  place  of  refuge  for 
debtors.  Now  this  asylum  for  debtors  was  still  existing  in  A.  D, 
1335  to  13  to,  when  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Delhi. 
He  describes  it  9m  Ddr-uUman  ((^VtjU)  or  "  House  of  safety," 
and  states  that  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Bslban,  which  was  inside  this 
louse.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  its  name  of  D^-ul^mtm^  I  infer 
that  the  building  was  a  walled  enclosmre  of  moderate  siae,  periiaps  not 
much  larger  than  that  which  now  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Tughlak 
Shah.  This  inference  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  Ibn  Batuta's 
description  of  Delhi,*  which  he  says  "  now  consists  of  four  cities, 
which  becoming  contigaons,  have  formed  one'*  Now  three  of  the 
four  cities  here  allnded  to  are  certainlj  tiiose  of  Mm  FUkara,  JM/^ 
pandh,  and  8iri,  (of  which  the  continnoas  walls  can  be  easily  traced 
even  at  the  present  day,)  and  the  fourth  city  must  have  been  Togfa- 
lakabad.  Tlie  date  of  the  building  of  Jahan-paiiali  is  not  recorded  ; 
but  as  Ibn  Batuta  was  employed  on  the  insane  expedition  against 
China  in  1837,  and  as  Delhi  was  very  shortly  afterwards  abandoned 
by  Muhammad  Tughlak  for  Deogir,  it  is  certain  that  Jahan-panAh, 
which  was  built  by  tins  Emperor,  must  have  been  one  of  the  foor 
contiguous  cities  described  by  Ibn  Batuta.  I  feel  quite  satisfied* 
therefore,  that  the  Kila-Marzffhan,  called  also  Ddr-ul-aman,  or  "  House 
of  refuge,"  was  not  a  fortress,  or  large  fortiiied  city,  but  only  a  small 
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walled  eodoanre  aunoiindisg  hia  own  tomb,  and  fonningi  at  the  nme 
tune,  a  place  sufficiently  lavge  aa  an  asjlnm  for  debtofs  and  criminabu 
8.  The  *<8eYen  forts**  of  old  BeUu,  of  wfaieb  lemaina  stiU  eiiak» 

are,  according  to  my  view,  the  foUowiDg:— 

1,  ^Ldlkof,  built  by  Anang  Pal  about  A.  D.  1052. 

2.  — Kila  Bai  Fithora,  built  by  Rai  Pithora  about  A.  D.  1180. 
Z.^Siri  or  Kila-Alai,  built  by  Ala-uddin  in  A.  D.  1304. 
4u--TughMabad,  built  by  Toghlak  Sbah  in  A.  D.  1321. 
B.'-OUaM  of  Togfalakabad,  ditiio  ditto. 

e.'-'Adaabad,  bmlt  by  Hnhammad  To^^ilak  about     D.  1825. 
7. — Jahdn-pandkf  ditto  ditto. 
In  this  list  there  is  no  mention  of  Indraprastha,  because  this  celebrat- 
ed Capital  of  the  Pandua  is  always  described  as  being  situat<Kl  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jumnai  and  because  the  present  fort  of  Indrpat  no  doubt 
represents  some  portion  of  the  actual  site,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
fianoos  cHy  of  Tudhishthira.   Indrapratti^  and  Delhi  were  tbsrafbre 
-two  diilinent  cities,  sitoated  about  6  miles  iqpart;  the  former  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jnmna  abore  Humiiynn's  tomb,  and  the  latter  <m  a  rocky 
Wll  to  the  south-west,  surrounding  the  well  known  Iron  Pillar.  At 
the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  Hindu  city  of  Dilli  was 
confined  to  the  two  forts  of  Ldlkot  and  Kai  Pithora ;  but  afwr  Firua 
Shah  had  moved  the  seat  of  QoTemment  to  Finizabad  on  the  wf 
site  of  the  andent  Indrapnuiht,  the  name  of  JHIU  was  sometmMa 
mpplied  to  the  whole  of  tiie  old  city,  inehiding  the  Mosalmln  fort  of 
Siri  and  the  fortified  suburbs  of  Jakdn^aiM.    Sharf-nddin,  the  his- 
torian of  Timur,  restricts  the  name  of  old  Delhi  to  the  two  Hinda 
forts,  and  describes  the  cities  of  Siri  and  Jahdn-pandh  separattdy. 
Ferishta  also  does  the  same  in  his  account  of  the  later  kings  of  the 
Tughlak  dynasty.   But  after  Hum&yim  had  rebuilt  Indrpaif  under 
the  name  of  Din-pandk,  and  after  Shir  Shah  had  founded  his  fort  of 
XikhSkir'Shak  on  tiie  site  of  Firuiabad  and  Indn^tastha,  the  oom- 
mon  people  began  to  use  the  names  of  old  Delhi  and  new  Delhi — the 
former  being  confined  to  the  cluster  of  cities  about  the  Hindu  Z>i7/i, 
while  the  latter  was  applied  to  those  situated  on  the  Jumna,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Indraprastha. 

4.    Indraprastha  or  Indrpat. — At  the  time  of  the  MitkdNkSrmim, 
or  *  Great  War*'  between  the  Pandua  and  Kums,  this  waa  one  of  the 
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well  known  five  paiM  or  praHhu  which  were  demanded  from  Dnr- 

yodhan  by  Yudhishthira  as  the  price  of  peace.  Theee  five  jMto,  whidi 
still  exist,  were  Pdiiipat,  Sonpaf,  Indrpat,  Tilpatj  and  Bdghpat,  of 
which  all  but  the  last  were  situated  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of 
the  Junma.  The  term  pnutha,  according  to  H.  U.  Wilson,  means 
anjthmg  spread  oat  or  extended,"  and  is  commonly  applied  to  any 
level  piece  of  groond,  including  also  table-land  on  the  top  of  a  hilL 
Bat  its  more  literal  and  restricted  meaning  would  appear  to  he  that 
partic  ular  extent  of  land  which  would  require  &  praJifha  of  seed,  that 
is,  48  double  hands  full,  or  about  48  imperial  pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
bushel.  This  was,  no  doubt,  its  original  meaning,  but  in  the  lapse 
of  time  it  most  graduaUy  have  acqaired  the  meaning,  which  it  stiU 
has,  of  any  good-sixed  piece  of  open  plain.  JMraproiiha  would 
therefore  mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which  was,  I  presume,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  first  settled  there.  Popular  tradition  assigns  the  five 
pat^  to  the  five  Pandu  brothers. 

5.  The  date  of  the  occupation  of  Indraprastha  as  a  Capital  by 
Yudhishthira,  may,  as  I  believe,  be  attributed,  with  some  confidence, 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ.  The  grounds 
on  which  I  base  this  belief  are  as  follows : — 1st,  that  certain  positions 
of  the  planets,  as  recorded  in  the  Mahdhhdrata^  are  shown  by  Bentley 
to  have  t:\kcn  phoce  in  1421-25  B.  C,  who  adds  that  "there  is  no 
other  year,  either  before  that  period  or  since,  "  in  which  they  were  so 
situated."  2nd,  in  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  it  is  stated  that  at  the  birth 
of  FarikikUOf  the  son  of  Arjunm  Fdndava,  the  seven  Bishis  were  in 
Mojfhd,  and  that  when  they  are  in  JPurva  AMtha^  Nanda  will  begin 
to  reign.  Now,  as  the  seven  Rishis,  or  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  are 
supposed  to  pass  from  one  lunar  asterisni  to  another  in  100  years,  the 
interval  between  Parikshit<i  and  Nanda  will  be  1,000  years.  But  in 
the  BhAgavata  Purlba  this  interval  is  said  to  be  1,015  years,  which 
added  to  100  years,  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  nine  Nandas,  will 
place  the  birth  of  Parikshita  J, 115  years  before  the  accession  of 
Chandra  Gupta  in  815  B.  C,  that  is,  in  1480  B.  C.  By  this  account 
the  birth  of  Parikshita^  the  son  ArjunOj  took  place  just  six  years 
before  the  Great  War  in  B.  C.  1424.  These  dates,  which  are 
derived  from  two  independent  sources,  mutually  support  each  other, 
and  therefore  seem  to  me  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any  other 
Hindu  dates  of  so  remote  a  period. 
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6.  Indraprastha,  the  city  of  YmdhiththuA,  wm  built  along  tbo 
bank  of  tho  river  .Tiiiiiiia  between  tiie  EotiU  of  Fins  Sbth  and  tlM 
tomb  of  HnmAyim.  At  that  time  the  rim  flowed  iqpwaidi  of  one 
mile  to  the  weetwaid  of  ite  preaent  and  the  old  bed  is  still 

easily  traceable  from  Firuz  Shnh'fl  Kotila,  pa.st  Indrpat  and  Humavim's 
tomb  to  Kiln  Oarhi.    The  last  pW*e  wan  on  the  immediate  batik  of 
the  mer,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Kaikobad  in  A.  D.  J  290,  as  hie 
assassins  are  reported  to  have  thrown  hia  body  out  of  thepal»ee 
window  into  the  Jonma.  The  name  of  Indraprsatha  ia  still  preacMTod 
in  that  of  Indrpat^  a  amall  fort,  which  ia  also  known  by  tiie  name  of 
PurMt  SmU  or  the  «*o]d  fort.**  This  place  was  repaiied  by  Hie 
Emperor  Humdyun,  who  changed  its  name  to  Din-pdnah  ;  but  none, 
save  educated  Musalmans  ever  make  use  of  this  name,  as  the  common 
people  invariably  call  it  either  Indrpat  or  Puranah  Kila.    Jn  its 
preient  form,  this  place  is  altogether  a  Mubammadan  structure  ;  and  I 
do  not  beUe^e  that  there  now  eziata  even  a  aingle  carved  atone  of  the 
original  city  of  YndhiiJithira*   The  only  apot  thnt  haa  any  claim  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  ia  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
Jumna  called  Nigamhod  Ghdij  which  is  immediately  outside  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city  of  ShahjaJidndbdd.    This  Gliat  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Yudhishthira,  after  his  performance  of  the  Astca- 
mtedhoy  or  "horse-sacrifice,"  celebrated  the  Ilom.    A  f&ir  is  held  at 
Nigambod  whenever  the  new  moon  lalla  on  a  Monday.   It  ia  aaid  t« 
be  held  in  honour  of  the  river  Jmnna. 

7.  Accoiding  to  the  Bhagavsta  PiuAn%  Yndhtihthira  waa  tiie  firal 
king  of  Indraprastha,  and  the  throne  waa  occupied  by  the  descen- 
dants of  hia  brother  Arjuiia  for  30  generations  down  to  KshemaWa. 
This  last  prince  was  deposed,  according  to  all  the  copies  of  the 
B&j&vali,  by  his  minister  Visarwa,  of  whose  family  14  peraons  are 
■aid  to  have  held  the  throne  for  600  yean.  They  weve  aocceeded 
by  a  dynasty  of  16  OuuUmuu^  cat  Odmiui  vmmu,  who  were  fi>Dowed 
by  a  family  of  nine  Jfsyiiraff.  Saja-pdk^  the  last  of  the  Majuaa,  ia 
stated  to  have  been  attacked  and  killed  by  the  Raja  of  Knmaon, 
named  Sakddityaj  or  "  Lord  of  the  Sakas."  But  this  was  only  the 
title,  and  not  the  name,  of  the  conqueror  ;  for  Vikramaditya  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  title  of  Sakdri  by  defeating  him. 

8.  At  this  point  of  the  traditional  hiatoriea,  the  name  of  DiUi 
makes  it  first  aj^earanee;  but  nothing  is  reeoided  legaidiiig  the 
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change  of  name,  and  we  are  kft  to  oonjeetofe  whether  the  city  of 
DUU^  had  already  been  fonnded,  or  whether  this  name  has  been  used 
instead  of  that  of  Indraprastha  through  simple  inadTertenoe.  Ao- 

oording  to  one  tradition,  which  is  but  little  known,  the  city  of  Dilli 
was  founded  by  Kaja  Diltpa,  who  was  the  ancestor  in  the  fifth  gene- 
ration  of  the  five  Pandu  brothers.  But  this  story  may  be  dismissed 
at  onee  as  an  ignorant  invention,  as  Dilli  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  mnch  later  date  than  Indraprasthft,  the  dty  of  Tudhishthira 
himself. 

9.  According  to  a  popular  and  well  known  tradition,  Dilliy  or 
JJhiliy  was  built  by  Kajah  Dilu^  or  Dhihi,  wliose  date  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. This  tradition  was  adopted  by  ii'ehshta,  who  adds  that  Kaja 
JHlUf  after  a  reign  of  either  4  or  40  years,  was  attacked  and  killed  by 
Baja  PAifr,  or  Poma,  of  Komaon,  who  was  the  antagonist  of  Alezan* 
der  the  Great.  If  this  statement  coold  be  depended  upon,  it  might 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  some  consideration,  as  giving  the  probable 
period  of  the  foundation  of  Dilli.  But  unfortunately  Ferishta's 
ancient  chronology  is  a  mere  jumble  of  errors ;  thus,  for  instance, 
Phnr's  nephew,  Jwna^  who  should  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Seleakoa  Kikator,  is  said  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Aidaahir  Babekan, 
the  founder  of  the  Bassanian  Dynasty  in  A.  D.  226r  But  Ardashir 
himself  is  afterwards  made  a  contemporary  of  YikramAdiiya  of  Ujain 
in  57  B.  C.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  different  dates  » 
would  seem  to  be  some  confusion  regarding  the  name  of  Ardashir, 
and  perhaps  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  accept  the  author*s  last  state- 
ment, that  Baja  JHim  was  a  contemporary  of  VikraoiUUtya. 

10.  Kow  the  itory  of  DUu,  and  of  his  defeat  by  Phur,  Baja  of 
Knmaon,  is  ezaetly  the  same  as  that  of  Haja  Fdl,  King  of  Dilli,  and 
of  his  defeat  by  Sukwtmti^  (or  Sukdat,  or  Sakdditija,)  Kaja  of 
Kumaon,  as  related  in  several  different  copies  of  the  Kajavali.  As  in 
all  of  these  the  invader  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  slain  by 
VikrmmddUffa  Sakdrif  the  date  of  this  event  must  be  assigned  either 
to  57  B.  0.  or  to  A.  D.  79.  The  latter  date  is  the  true  one^  accords 
ing  to  Abu  BihAn;  and  as  SakAditya  is  said  to  have  reigned  14 
years  in  Dilli,  his  conquest  must  have  taken  place  in  A.  D.  65.  I 
confe;*s,  however,  that  I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  dates  of  any 
Hindu  traditionaiy  stories,  unless  they  can  be  supported  by  other 
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testimony.  That  the  city  of  Dilli  was  founded  by  a  Baja  of  similar 
name,  is  prul)able  enough,  for  it  is  the  common  custom  in  India,  even 
at  the  present  day,  to  name  places  after  their  founden.  But  there  ia 
tinfoitiuiatelj  so  nmeh  uncertainty  about  the  dates  in  all  the  atociea 
conneeted  with  tiie  foundation  of  Dilli,  that  it  is  dil&Bolt  to  finrm 
any  satisfiMstory  conclusion  as  to  the  troth. 

11.  According  to  Kharg  Kai,  the  Gwalior  Bliat,  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Shahjahdn,  the  last  Pandu  Prince,  named  Nildghpati,  was 
Jung  of  Dilli  when  3000  years  of  the  Kaliyuga  had  expired,  that  is^ 
in  101  B.  0.  In  that  year  he  was  attacked  by  a  Bsghuvansi 
named  SoMikwtijt  with  whom  he  fought  17  battles,  but  was  even- 
tttslly  defeated  and  killed  after  a  nign  of  4A  yean,  which  brings  na  to 
67  B.  C.  Sankhdhwaj  himself  is  said  to  hare  been  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  famous  Yikramaditya  of  Ujain,  who  thus  U'came  king 
of  Dilli,  (Dilil-pctt-kahayo)  ;  his  descendants  are  recorded  to  have 
reigned  in  Ujain  for  792  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Dilli 
was  deserted  (tg;arikraib>.  At  the  end  of  these  792  yean,  or  in  793 
— Sdf^dSi  yean  complete,  or  A.  B.  780,  Dilli  waa  le^peopled  by 
BUm  D0  Tmar^  whose  descendants  occupied  the  throne  until  die* 
placed  by  the  Chohlns  under  Bimtl  De,  who  is  of  ooune  the  Vimim 
Deva  of  the  two  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar. 

12.  In  this  account  of  Kharg  Rai,  I  recognize  another  version  of 
the  former  story  of  the  llaja  of  Dilli  being  overcome  by  the  king  of 
the  Sakas,  who  was  himself  afterwards  defeated  by  Vikramidifya. 
The  name  of  SaMdkwqf  would  appear  to  be  only  a  misreading 
either  of /SSsiboofi^,  or  of  Sakdat  or  Sakftdilya;  but  NUagh  pati  is  quite 
unlike  Baja  Pftl,  although  it  might  be  a  mistake  fbr  Tilak  pati,  and 
would  thus,  perhaps,  have  some  connexion  with  the  name  of  liiij*  ^^^^ 

13.  I  think  also  that  I  can  recognize  another  version  of  the  same 
Impend  in  the  story  of  Edsal,  king  of  Hind,  and  his  sons  RawAl  and 
Barkamfixys,  as  preserred  in  the  MojmaL-ut-taw4rikh  of  Rashiduddin.* 
In  this  Yenion  king  BAsal,  whom  I  identify  witii  Bija  PAl  of  the 
BiyAyali,  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  rebel,  who  is  afterwaids 
conquered  by  Barhmdryt^  a  name  in  which,  though  slightly  altered, 
I  still  recognize  the  famous  Bikram&dit  or  Vikram&ditya. 

14.  The  overthrow  of  the  Sakas  is  universally  attributed  to  the 
VikiamAditya  who  assumed  the  title  of      ar»,  and  established  the  ura 
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wliieh  stiU  beam  his  name,  beginning  in  57  C.  Bat  if  tlit  ^inoo 
who  founded  this  em  was  a  eontemponury  of  Pravanwena,  Baja  of 

Kuahmir,  and  of  the  poet  Kalidu.sa,  as  well  as  of  the  Astronomer  Varaha 
jVIihira,  as  there  seems  c^ood  reason  to  believe,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
be  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Chrifltian  era.  Thifi  oonckudon  is  supported  by  the  strong  testimonj 
of  Abu  Bihin,  who  states  that  the  great  ▼ietoiy  over  the  Sakas  was 
gained  at  a  place  caUed  Karor,  between  Multan  and  Loni,  by  a  prinoa 
named  Vikramftditya,  just  135  years  after  the  prince  of  the  same  name 
who  founded  the  Vikrama  Samvat.  As  the  date  of  this  event  corresponda 
exactly  with  the  initial  point  of  the  Sake-crix  which  was  established  by 
SUUivdhana,  it  results  that  the  Vikram^itya  of  Abu  £ih&n  is  identical 
with  the  Sldivlhana  of  the  popular  Indian  tiaditians.  This  eondusioB 
Is  further  strengthened  by  the-  fiMst  that  in  Colonel  Jamea  Abbott's 
list  of  the  RajaB  of  Syftlkot,  a  reign  of  90  years  is  assigned  to  SftUyfthana, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  as  is  allotted  to  Vikramaditya,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Sakas,  in  all  the  seven  copies  of  the  iiajavali  that  I  have  seen. 
On  these  grounds,  I  venture,  with  some  confidence,  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Saka  oonqueroff  of  Dilli  in  A.  D.  78^  which  is  tho 
initial  point  of  tiio  Sake  m  of  SAKTAhanft. 

15.  Accepting  this  date  as  tolerably  well  established  for  an  e?eni 
in  ancient  Indian  historj',  the  foundation  of  Dilli  must  be  placed  at 
some  earlier  period,  and  perhaps  the  date  of  57  B.  C,  or  contemporary 
with  Vikramaditya,  as  recorded  by  Ferishta,  may  not  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Begs^Kding  the  widely  spread  tradition  that  Dilk  waa  deserted 
for  792  years,  from  the  concpiest  of  VikramAditys  to  the  time  of  tho 
first  Tomam  Baja  Anang  PAl,  I  think  that  it  may  bo  folly  explained 
by  snppodng  tluit  during  that  })eriod  Dilli  was  not  the  residence  of 
the  king.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Capital  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Guptas,  who  most  probably  reigned  from  A.  D. 
78  to  819 ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Capital  of  tho 
great  King  Haishft  Vaiddhana  and  his-  immoiliate  piedeeeBsan,  n^oao 
metropolis  was  Kanqj,  dazing  the  lotter  half  of  tho  Biztb»  and  the  fink 
half  of  tho  serenth  century.  That  BilU  was  most  probably  occupied 
during  this  period,  we  may  infer  from  the  erection  of  the  Iron  Pillar 
by  Raja  Dhava^  the  date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  by  James  Prinsep.  Mr.  Thomas  "  considers  that  Prinsep  has 
Mirignfld  too  high  an  antiquity  to  tho  style  of  writing  employedov 
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this  momuneiit;"  but  on  thia  point  I  differ  from  Mr.  Tbofnit,  m  I 
find,  after  a  eaieM  examinatioii  of  the  inseriptloa,  thiit  the  whole  off 
the  letters  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  records  of  the  Gupta  dynastj, 
whose  downfiJl  Mr.  Thomas  assigns  to  A.  B.  810.   I  thmk  it  pro- 

iNible  that  Raja  Dhava  had  been  one  of  the  prinoori  ulio  assisted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  once  powerful  Guptas,  and  1  would  therefore  lis  on 
A.  D.  819  as  an  easily  remembered  and  useful  approsimation  to  hie 
trve  date. 

18.  ▲  still  earlier  mention  of  Dilli  maj  pomblj  be  found  m  Pto- 
lemy's DoiMmt  which  is  phused  close  to  LMbmra  (peihi^  Indipet,) 
and  midway  between  Moiwra  or  Mathnra,  and  Batim  Kmitmrm^  or 
Sthlneswara.   Forthelast  name  I  propose  to  read  XavaxfditrapeL,  as  iu 

position  IjetwiHjn  Malhura  and  ZrXti^puT;,  or  the  Jnlandhar  I>oab 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  it  must  bo  Sthane&wara  or  Thinesar. 
The  close  proximity  of  Daidala  to  Indabara,  joined  to  the  curioas 
rosomblanoe  of  their  names  to  Dilli  and  Indipat,  seems  to  me  to  olftr 
wy  fidr  gxomids  for  aasuning  their  probable  identity  with  tlieae  two 
fomons  Indian  cities. 

17.  The  aneient  city  of  Dilli  may,  with  tolerable  oertainty,  be 
considered  to  have  occupied  almost  the  same  site  as  the  fort  ».tf  K.ii 
Pithora,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Iron  Pillar  must  have  Wt-n 
erected  in  some  conspicuous  position,  either  within  the  old  city,  or 
dose  to  it.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  I  am  not 
swaie  that  there  are  any  ensting  remains  that  caa  be  awigned  wi A 
eertainty  to  the  old  Hindu  city  of  Dilli.  Aaing^  pillar,  amongst 
many  hundreds  that  now  form  the  odloimades  off  ^  Kntb  Mlnar, 
may  perhaps  belong  to  the  old  city,  as  it  bears  a  fisrure  either  of 
Buddha  the  Ascetic  seated  in  contemj^lutioii,  or  of  one  of  the  Jain 
hierarchs.  No  doubt  some,  and  perhaps  even  many,  of  the  pillars  of 
tfafiee  colonnades  may  have  belonged  to  temples  of  the  old  Hindu 
eity ;  but  after  a  minute  eiamtnAtion  on  three  snocessif  e  days,  of  the 
•cudptofea  on  the  piUars,  and  of  all  the  letters  and  maaon'a  marks  oa 
the  inllaie  and  widls,  I  came  to  tiie  unwilling  conclusion  that  (with 
the  two  exceptions  just  noted,)  there  is  nothu^  now  existing  that  is 
older  than  the  tenth  or  elevcntli  century. 

18.  According  to  the  tradition  which  is  universally  accepted  by  all 
Hindus,  the  city  of  Dilli  was  re-built  by  Anang  Pal,  the  first  king  of 
the  Tomar  dynasty.  The  maanscript  of  Khaig  Bai,  which  I  obteansd 
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at  Gwalior,  names  him  Bilan  De^  and  a  second  manuscript,  received 
from  Bikaner,  oaUs  him  BiUm  Deo^  or  Aiumjf  i  but  Abul  Faxl, 
Colonel  Tod,  and  Syad  Ahmad  call  him  aimidy  Anang  Fll ;  and  he  ia 
ao  named  in  two  imoriptions  which  aie  foond  <m  the  Iron  Pillar. 

The  date  of  Anang  Pal,  the  founder  of  the  Tomar  dynasty,  is  variously 
given  by  the  ditl'erent  authorities ;  but  even  tlie  most  diserej)ant  of 
these  dates,  when  caret'ull  v  examined,  will  be  found  to  a^ee  within  a 
few  yean  of  the  otherB.   The  different  datea  given  are  as  foUowa : — 

ready  been  referred  to.  Eharg  Raistatee  that  Dilliwaadeeerted  for  79f 

years  after  Vikrain&ditya,  when  it  was  re-founded  by  Bilan-De  Tomar. 
This  gives  the  year  A.  J).  7»30  as  before  noted.  Colonel  Tod  refers  to 
the  same  tradition  when  he  states  that  Delhi  lay  waste  for  eight  cen- 
turies.* Eut  I  am  satisfied  that  he  had  the  well  known  number  of 
792  recorded  in  his  notes,  for,  in  the  my  same  page  in  whieh  he  makea 
the  above  statement,  he  gives  the  date  of  the  re-bnilding  of  Dilli  by 
Anang  P&l  as  Samvoi  848,  which,  by  nsing  his  erroneous  differenoe 
of  5G  years,  instead  of  57,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  792.  But  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  Colonel  Tod  states  that  he  possessed  the  original 
Hindu  manuscript  wliich  Abul  Fazl  had  used,  and  that  the  date  of 
the  ie>building  of  Dilii  by  Anang  waa  iSbaiM^  829  instead  of  8. 
429.  I  strongly  suspect  that  Colonel  Tod  has  made  a  mistake  in  thia 
last  statement,  for  I  found,  on  examining  the  bard  M^k-fit  mann* 
acript,  then  in  the  possession  of  his  sons,  that  S.  821  is  the  date 
awigned  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Tomaras,  and  not  to  their  rise.  From 
these  diH'erent  statements  I  feel  assured  that  he  must  have  found  the 
number  792  recorded  in  his  notea  without  any  explanation,  and  that  he 
enoneoasly  adopted  it  as  the  date  of  the  re-foonding  of  Dilli 
20.  2nd.— In  the  Ayin  Akbari  of  Abul  Fad,  the  date  of  Anang 
is  placed  in  Samvat  429,  and  the  end  of  the  Tomar  dyniisty  in 
S.  81'8;  thus  limiting  the  rule  of  the  Tomaras  to  119  years,  wliile  his 
detailed  account  of  the  lengths  of  reigns  amounts  to  437  years.  The 
former  period  has  been  adopted  by  Syad  Ahmad,  as  I  think,  judiciously, 
because  of  the  increased  dhanceaof  error  in  the  detail  of  twenty  reigna. 
On  the  Irm  J?iUar  thia  date  is  given  as  S.  419,  and  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  is  assigned  to  S.  648,  which  is  most  probably  an  error  of  the 
eogiaver  for  S.  846.    The  ditiereiue  between  these  dates  is  427  years. 

•  lUyasthan,  1.  67. 
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21.  3rd  —  In  two  manuscripts  from  Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  the 
date  of  the  first  Tomura  Kaja  is  given  as  j3th  BhiMkm  S.  846,  which 
IB  equivalent  to  A.  D.  789.  But  as  both  of  these  mamiMt^li  onufc 
the  fini  three  nameg,  which  are  foand  in  all  the  other  maamiiptB^  I 
eondndo  that  the  dale  thenmgifiea  ia  thai  of  the  fourth  pthioe  of  tlia 
other  Kiti.  Deductbg,  thereforo,  fimn  the  above  date  the  ram  of  tlio 
three  omitted  reigns,  which  amount  to  58  years,  we  obtain  A.  D.  731 
aa  another  period  for  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pil. 

22.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  manuscripts  from  Gwalior^ 
Kumaon,  and  Gkurhw&l,  place  the  date  of  tlie  re-founding  of  Dilli  m 
the  eif^ith  oeatoiy  A.  D.»  wheieaa  Abni  Faal  and  the  inacription 
the  Iron  FSUar  vaftr  tfaia  event  to  the  fimrtii  eentmj  A.  D. ;  and  ao 
dio  dowtheaatherof<he.irM«A-f  il^diAwho9  Nov, 
althoogh  Abul  Vud  tpeeialij  notes  tiiat  hie  date  of  429  is  of  tiie  ers 
of  Vikramaditya,  yet  he  is  most  undoubtedly  wrong,  ae  I  will  now 
show  from  other  statements  of  his  own.  According  to  hi^  account* 
the  Tomar  dynasty,  which  lasted  419  years,  was  suooeeded  hj  the 
Ohohan  dynasty,  which  ruled  for  88  yean,  and  was  then  overeooM  hj 
BnUttn  JfttOMfdUiM  Mm.  The  period  of  this  event  is  stated  to  ha 
JL  H.  588»  or  A.  D.  1102.  Now,  dedneiing  419  -I-  88,  or  502  yean, 
from  A.  D.  1192,  we  obtain  A.  D.  690  as  the  true  date  of  Anang  P2I 
according  to  Abul  Fazl's  own  figures,  instead  of  S.  429  —  57,  or  A.  D. 
872,  as  stated  in  his  text.  But  as  the  rule  of  the  Chohans  is  limitrni 
to  4lj^  yean  in  my  two  manuscripts  from  Kumaon  and  Garhwal, 
and  to  40  yean  in  my  Gwalior  mannaeript,  I  think  that  the  aathotity 
of  these  three  records  may  be  taken  as  «t  least  of  eqoal  weight  wHk 
that  of  the  Ayin  Akbaxi  The  true  periods  of  the  two  dynastiea  wil 
therefore  be  419  +  41  =  460  ^ears,  which  deducted  from  A.  D.  1193, 
the  correct  date  of  Muaz-uddin's  conquest,  will  give  A.  D.  733  for 
Anang  Pal's  re-building  of  Dilli,  which  is  within  three  yean  of  the 
traditional  date  of  A.  1).  736,  already  noticed. 

28.  The  only  explanation  which  1  can  propose  of  the  great  discn- 
panisy  between  the  true  date  and  that  which  is  stated  in  the  Ayin 
Akbari  is,  that  Ahnl  Fasl  simply  mistook  the  era  in  which  he  Ibond 
the  date  recorded.  Now,  if  we  suppose  tiiat  the  en  of  his  dates  was 
that  of  Balahhi,  which  began  A.  D.  319,  we  shall  have  S.  429  4-  318 
fis=  747  A.  D.  as  the  corrected  date  for  the  re-building  of  Dilli  bj 
Anang  Pal  according  to  Abul  FasL   But  by  using  the  dat«  of  S.  419, 
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which  is  reoorded  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  we  shall  obtain  A.  D.  737,  which 
is  within  one  year  of  the  dete  aheedy  fixed  by  the  traditional  atofy 
of  DilU  having  lain  waate  for  792  years,  and  which  agrees  also  with  the 
date  derived  from  the  lengths  of  reigns  by  working  backwards  from 

A.  D.  1193,  the  period  of  Muaz-uddin's  conquest.  I  therefore  look 
upon  the  date  of  A.  D.  736  for  the  re-building  of  Dilli  under  Anang 
Pil  aB  being  established  on  grounds  that  are  more  than  nsnally  firm 
€or  early  Indian  history. 

24r.  Aooeptmg  this  date  of  A.  B.  780,  we  have  to  aeooont  for  the 
period  of  792  years  during  whieh  DilK  is  said  to  haye  lain  waste, 
when  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  city  rauHt  have  been  occupied  at  the 
time  when  Raja  Dhava  erected  the  Iron  Pillar.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
explanation  is  that  which  I  have  already  given,  viz.,  that  during  this 
period,  Dilli  was  not  the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Upper  India.  The 
•lenee  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  regarding 
Dilli  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  smallness  of 
the  city  from  A.  D.  400  to  640.  Fa  Hian,  however,  does  not  mention 
any  pl-.ico  between  Taxila  and  Matliura,  and  Hwen  Thsang  could  only 
have  passed  through  Dilli  once,  viz.,  when  he  returned  from  Mathura 
to  Thanessr.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  may  have  travelled  by  Mirat, 
which  then  possessed  one  of  Asoka*s  Pillars,  for,  if  Dilli  was  not  • 
fiunous  place  amongst  the  Buddhists,  as  I  believe  it  was  not,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  would  have  visited  it. 

25.  Dilli  must,  however,  have  been  the  Capital  of  Anang  Pal,  and 
most  probably  also  of  several  of  his  successors  ;  but  1  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  later  Rajas  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  resided  at  Kancj. 
M.  Beinaud  remarks  that  Otbi,  the  historian  of  Mahmnd,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  city  of  Dilli,  and  that  only  a  smgle  allusion  to  it  is 
made  by  Abu  RihAn  in  his  KdnwMil-mtttudi.  It  is  indeed  a  fact 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  Dilli  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Abu  Hihin's 
geographical  chapter,  which  gives  the  routes  between  all  the  principal 
places  in  Northern  India.  He  notices  Thanesar,  and  Mathura,  and 
Kanoj,  but  Dilli  is  never  mentioned,  an  omission  which  could  hardly 
have  happened  had  Dilli  been  the  Capital  of  the  fimioos  Tomar  Bajas 
at  that  time.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Dilli  was  not  their  residence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  I  think  that  1  can  show  witii 
much  prol)abiIity  that  Kanuj  was  tlio  metropolis  of  the  Tomar  liajas 
for  several  generations  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  GhasnL 
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26.    In  A.  H.  303,  or  A.  D.  915,  India  was  visit^l  by  the  well 
known  Geogniplier  Masudi,  who  records  that  ^Hhe  King  of  Kanoi, 
who  is  one  of  the  kings  of  es-Sind,  is  JBudah ;  this  is  a  title  ganend 
to  all  kingi  of  el-Kaacg."*   The  name  which  in  the  above  exUaei 
k  nad  as  B«M  by  Sir  Heniy  Elliol,  is  said  by  Oildem  Mdstortta 
be  written  BwrnriA^  lu^jyin  tiie  original,  for  idiidihe  proposes  to 
read  Poravdh,  t>xH  Tor  the  well  known  Ptmrwrn,    From  the  kin^  of 
Ondh's  Dictionary  two  difTerent  spellings  are  quoted,  as  Porafty  w^jj* 
and  JEhrdfiy  c^!;>*  while  in  i;'erit>hta  the  name  is  either  Korrak,  as 
written  by  Dow,  or  Kmotar^  as  written  by  Briggs.   In  AboliiMia  tiw 
nsme  is  NMk^  u^.   Now,  as  the  name,  of  whidi  so  many  leadn^ 
haTejostbeengiven,  was  that  of  the  king*s  family  ortribe,  Ibelieve 
tiiat  we  may  almost  certainly  adopt  Tovmrak^        as  the  tnie  nmSng 
according  to  one  spelling,  and  Torah^  «;y,  according  to  the  other.  In 
the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  the  (Iwnlior  dynasty  of  this  name,  the 
Kurd  is  invariably  spelt  Tomaray  J{{^X.    Kharg  Rai  writ<'s  Tom4r^ 
in^^,  which  is  much  the  same  as  Colonel  Tod*s  ISmt,  and  the  IWv^, 
IpiT^,  of  the  Kumaon  and  GarhwAI  manuscrqyts.   Lastly,  in  Olfti- 
win*s  Ayin  Akbari  I  find  Tmore  and  Tomocr^  for  whidi  I  pnaoae 
that  the  original  has  jyy,  ISgnwar,  and  ;y^,  ^bniosr.   From  a  com- 
parison of  all  these  various  readings,  I  conclude  that  the  family  luuue 
of  the  Kaja  ot  Kanoj  in  A.  D.  915,  when  Ma«udi  visited  Indi:».  and 
again  in  A.  D.  1017  and  1021,  when  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  invaded 
India,  was  in  all  probability  Ibvar  or  2bmer.    In  iayour  of  tfaia  oon* 
dnsion  there  is  the  further  testimony  of  Mssodi  that  in  A.  B.  910 
the  four  great  kmga  of  India  known  to  the  Musahnins,  were,  1st,  tiie 
Batkar4f  who  lived  mM6nMr;  2nd,  the  king  of  Eanoj ;  8rd,  the 
king  of  Kashmir;  and  itli,  the  king  of  Siiuf.    As  no  king  of  Dilli 
is  mentionetl,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  at  that  time,  in 
A.  D.  915,  the  powerful  Tomars  most  probably  held  their  Court  at 
Kanoj. 

27.  If  I  am  comet  in  the  above  identification,  then  the  name  of 
the  king  at  the  time  of  Mahmnd*s  invasion  should  ootrespond  witii 
tiiat  of  tiie  Tommr  Raja,  who,  according  to  the  genealogicsl  lists,  wa« 
reigning  at  that  particular  period.    According  to  OtbiX       name  of 

•  Sir  n.  M.  Elliot— nistoriaiiB  of  India,  I.  57. 

\  ScTipUinnn  Amlt.  «?<•  n-hii^  Itiiliris,  p.  IGOu 
X  UeiuuuU  Fruguicuu  Ai-aU»i|  p. 
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ihisBaja  of  Kanoj  wu  J^aJ  Pdl,  J^^h  or  Edjaipdl,  J^^b^  wWch  I 
take  to  be  equivalent  to  Raja  Jaypdl.  Now  the  14th  prince  in  Abul 
Fazl's  list*  is  Jaypdl,  whose  death,  according  to  the  lengths  of  reij^ns 
given  in  the  Ayin  Akbari,  oocuired  287  years  and  6  months  after  the 
le-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  PiL  Adding  this  number  to  A.  D. 
786i,  we  obtain  the  year  1023i  as  that  of  the  deatii  of  JaypiO.  By 
eomparing  the  lifts  of  Abul  Fazl  and  Syad  Ahmad  with  those  of  my 
(Jwalior,  Kumaon,  and  Ciarhwal  manuscripts,  and  taking  the  lenirths 
of  reigns  according  to  the  majority  of  these  tive  authorities,  the  jx'riod 
elapsed  from  the  acoeseion  of  Anaog  Pal  to  the  death  of  Jaypal, 
amounts  to  285  yean  and  6  months.  Adding  this  number  to  A.  D. 
786i  we  get  1021}  as  the  date  of  JaypAl*s  death,  which  is,  I  believe, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  true  date.  According  to  Ferishta^t 
Mahmud  first  heard  of  the  alliance  of  the  Hindu  princes  ai^aiiist  hiS 
tributary  the  king  of  Kanoj,  some  time  in  the  Ilijra  year  412,  wliii  h 
began  on  17th  April,  J021.  As  several  other  events  are  previou8ly 
recorded,  and  as  Mahmud  is  said  to  hare  marched  to  his  aid  at  ono^ 
I  conclude  that  he  may  have  left  Qhazni  about  October,  1021,  and  as 
Kanoj  is  three  months'  march  distant  from  OhaEni,t  he  must  have 
reached  that  city  in  January,  1022.  On  his  arrival,  Mahmud  found 
that  the  king  of  Kanoj  had  already  been  attacked  and  killed.  The 
death  of  Jayp&l  must,  therefore,  have  occurred  about  December,  1021, 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  date  of  his  death,  which  1  have 
already  deduced  from  the  genealogical  Jists.  Precisely  the  same  date 
also  is  obtained  by  working  backwards  by  lengths  of  reigns  from  the 
date  of  Muazuddin*s  conquest  of  Dilli  in  A.  D.  1198. 

28.  The  following  lists  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  of  Dilli  contain  all 
the  information  which,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 
The  list  of  Abul  Fazl  is  given  in  the  Ayin  Akbari  ;  and  Syad  Ahmad's 
list  is  printed  in  his  Aedr^W'SuntUkiid,  The  Bikaner  manuscript, 
whieh  I  obtsined  in  1846,  agrees  exactly  in  the  order  of  the  names, 
and  very  closely  also  in  the  spelling  of  them,  with  those  of  the 
printed  lists  just  noticed  ;  but  it  unfortunately  wants  the  lengtlis  of 
reigns.  The  (lu  alidr  manuscript,  which  I  procured  in  1S4J),  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  others  as  to  the  lengths  of  reigns,  but  it  difiers 

•  Ayin  Akbari,  11—04. 
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•lightly  in  the  order  of  the  naanea.  Ab  this  list  is  tppended  to  Khaf 
Bai's  History  of  Qwalior,  which  was  composed  in  the  rsign  of  Sbk 
Jahan,  it  is  ▼alushle  as  an  independent  authority.   The  Kmnsoii  aal 

Garhwal  luaimsoripts  which  were  obtained  in  1S59  and  18G2  respee- 
lively,  are  imperfect  in  the  same  places,  which  shows  that  they  muit 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source.  They  are  valuable,  bov- 
ever,  for  their  agreement  in  omitting  the  last  king  of  ihe  other  listi, 
named  FrUhoi  Bai  or  FrUUvi  JPOa,  who  is  heyond  all  doubl  the 
same  as  the  Chohan  Prithivi  Biya,  commonly  called  Bai  Pithon.  la 
proof  of  this  I  may  adduce  the  fact  that  the  promised  number  4l( 
nineteen  Tomara  llajas  is  complete  without  this  name. 

The  Tomaba,  oh  Toau,  Dujasti  of  Dilli. 


I 


Abul  F{i7l,  Syatl 
Ahmed,  liikaner 
msnnsoripts. 


1  Anan^  PMSg.* 
2| Va.su  Deva....... 

3  Gaugya,   

GJajraDeva,  . 

6  Nira,  or  Hira  P. 

7  IMiraj,  or  Adereh, 

8  Vijaya,  or  Yadia, 

9  Biksha,  or  Anek, 

10  RikBha  Pftla, 

11  Sukh,  or  ^"uk  P., 

12  Qopala,  ...  .... 

13  Sallfikshiina  P.,  . . 

14  Jaya  Pala,   

16  Kanwar  PAla,  .  . . 

16  Ananoa,  or  Anek, 

17  VijMv:i  Sjih.orPAl, 

18  Mah'ataal,  Malii  P., 
ISAkrFilAlOisal,.. 


20 


Gwalior 
maanacripta. 


Phthiri  Eiya,. 


Bilan  De,  

(Caret),   

Ganggeva,  .... 
Pntthaina,  •  • . . 
Saha  Deva,.. .. 
Indrajita,  .... 
Nara  P&la,  •• .. 
Indrsjitey  •• .. 
Vac'ha  Rnja,  .. 
V'irn  PAla,  ,, .. 

Gopala,  

TillanDe^  .. 

Suvari,   

Osa  Pala,    ..  .. 
KnmAra  P&Ia, 
Ananoa  Pala, 

Toja  PA  la,   

Mahi  Pala,  .... 
MsknndPftla,.. 


Prithivi  P&la,.. 


Knmaon, 
Garhw41 
maiinacripta. 


•• 


Caret), 

Caret), 

Caret),  

MabiFIISk.... 
Jada  PllSk 
Nai  P&la,  .... 
Jaya  Dora  Pila, 
ChaiiifmPA]a».. 
Bibasa  P&la,  .. 
Sokla  P&la, 
Teja  Pala, 
Mahi  Fills 
S arson,  .. 
Jaik  Pala, 
(Caret),  .. 
Anek  P&Ia» 
Toja  Prila, 
Ja4n  Pala, 
AnePila, 


(Caret)« 


Reigns. 


AcoeHMO. 


Y.  H.  D.,  An.  DooL 


18 
19 
21 
19 
20 
11 
26 
21 
22 
21 
20 
18  3 
25  10 
16  4 
29  9 
22  6 

24  1 

25  2 
21  2 

Capture 


0 

1 

3 
« 

7 
4 
7 
2 
3 
B 
4 


0 
18 
28 
llH 
2S 

9 
11 
13 
16 

5 

4 
15 
10 

3 
18 
18 


736 
754 
773 
794 
8U 
8.34 
849 
875 
897 
919 
940 
961 
979 
1006 
tOSl 
1051 


0 
0 
IS 


61» 

3  5 


11 
3 


3 
IS 


6  U«81 
231106 


15 

of 


1151 


10  23 
1  « 
42S 

1017 

3  I 
6  16 

4  26 
%» 
6  17 
1  S 
i  11 

yif 


29.    In  the  above  list  I  have  adopted  as  a  starting  point  the  eiM^ 

amount  of  792  years  couiplete  from  the  time  of  VikramAditra :  or  798 
— 56|=7d5i  jreare  complete,  or  April  A.  £>.  736.   But  it  i&  obn</u$ 

•  OrPilai 
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ttiftt  tlie  period  dapeed  Is  moM  likely  to  hm  been  992  yeen  and 
some  mootlis  over,  tium  the  ezaet  number  of  792  yeam.  For  in- 
stance, 792i  years  would  place  the  death  of  Jaya  P&la  in  A.  D.  1021- 
11-29,  that  is,  on  the  29th  December,  A.  D.  1021;  but  as  the  exact 
date  of  this  event  is  not  recorded  by  the  IMuhaniinadan  historians,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  adheie  to  the  date  obtained  from  the  complete 
period  of  792  yean. 

dOk  I  will  now  eonaider  the  claim  wliidi  I  have  pnt-favward  oir 
the  part  of  the  Uman  dynasty  as  Rajas  of  Kancj.  We  know  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Kaiioj  by  Mahmud  early  in  A.  i),  1022,  the 
reigning  family  changed  its  residence  to  J^drij  which  was  three  days' 
^umey  distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ganges.  Mirkhond  states  that 
it  was  rituated  at  the  conflnenoe  of  three  riTees,  namely^  the  Saro,  the 
J[4bint  and  the  Sahah,  According  to  Baahidoddin,  the  three  rivera 
•re  tiie  JBakei,  the  ChmoHf  and  the  Sarfv^  The  second  of  these 
rivers  is  nndoubtedly  the  Otmti,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  the  Oomati, 
The  first  is  either  the  Behta,  or  else  the  Rahria^  which  joins  tho 
£«hta,  and  the  third  is  the  Sarain,  a  good  sized  stream  which  passes 
by  Sitapur.  Botb  the  Behta  and  Sarain  join  the  Gumti  near  Bdri, 
which  still  exists  aa  a  good  aiaed  village.  As  Aba  BihAn,  who  recorda 
this  change  of  capital,  waa  actually  resident  in  India  at  the  time 
when  it  took  place,  and  as  his  woric  was  written  in  A.  I>.  1081,  we 
have  the  most  complete  authentication  of  Mirkliond's  date  of  this 
event.  1  presume  that  the  change  was  made  on  account  of  tho 
exposed  situation  of  Kauqj,  which  had  so  lately  been  twice  captured, 
fiist,  in  A.  D.  1017  by  Mahmud,  and  again  in  A.  D.  1021  by  the 
Biga  of  Kdm^mr  and  hia  alliee.  I  oonclnde,  therefore,  Kumoor 
or  Kumdm  Ptf  ,  who  waa  the  soecesaar  of  JaypAl,  reigned  at  Bdri 
from  A.  D.  1021  to  1051. 

31.  About  this  very  time  also,  as  we  learn  from  several  inscrip- 
tions, the  kingdom  of  Kannj  was  conquered  by  Chandra  Deva,  the 
founder  of  the  Bahtor  dynasty  of  Kanoj.  We  possess  no  inscriptions 
of  Chandra  Deva  himself,  but  these  is  one,  of  his  son,  Itfadana  PAIa, 
whkh  is  dated  in  8. 1154  or  A.  B.  1097  $  and  another,  of  his  grand- 
son, Govinda  Chandra,  which  is  dated  in  8.  1177  or  A.  B.  1120. 
We  know  also  from  other  inscriptions  that  Govimla'.s  grandsoft 
ascended  the  throne  between  A.  D.  1172  and  1177,  or  say  in  A.  Di 
1175.  With  these  datea  before  as,  we  may  safely  fix  Govinda'a 
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accession  in  A.  D.  1110  or  1115,  and  that  of  Ids  grandfather,  Chandm 
Bera,  the  founder  of  fcho  dynastj,  in  D.  1050.  Now  this  is  the 
ymtj  daie^  at  we  learn  from  olhor  aonreea,  at  which  Anang  Pal  2Dd, 
tta  aneeeaHir  of  Knmln  Pi^  «Miliahed  himaelf  aft  Dilli,  a^  boUl 
«ha  Fort  of  Xittof.  On  the  lion  FiHar  «bm  u  a  alMstt  nwo^te 
in  three  lines,  which  appears  to  be  a  contemponuy  record  of  Anaag 
Pal  himself,  as  the  characters  an^  similar  to  those  of  the  masoo'f 
Siarks  on  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Great  Moaque,  hut  arc 
quite  diffiBient  from  those  of  the  two  modm  NIgari  inscriptioiiiy 
wludi  aie  oloae  beiido  it.  The  following  an  the  wotda  of  thia  ikoit 
jtemdt^8mntiIHkMn(»AMfPMbM;'iM^  tnas- 
lated  thnar— ^In  Sampai  1109  (eqaal  to  A.  D.  1052)  An^  (or 
**  Anany)  rdl  peopled  Dilli"  This'  statement  is  home  out  hj  tire 
testimony  of  the  Kumaon  and  Garhwul  manuscripts,  in  which,  opposite 
the  name  of  Anek  Pal,  I  find  recorded  that  in  Samvat  1117,  or  A.  D. 
0000^  on  the  10th  of  JCdf^uwwwt  SMi  "he  huilt  the  Fort  of  Dilli 
and  edled  it '"XJIftoT  (2)aiNhiMto^X^IM^  TUi 
name  waa  atiU  in  nae  during  the  leign  of  the  first  Muaafanln  Idng^ 
Kntbuddin  Aibeg,  as  I  find  in  the  manuscripti  of  Muk-ji^  the  btid 
of  the  Kfiichi  Chohans,  that  Kutbudilin,  soon  after  his  a«-ios!»i<'n, 
iaaued  seven  orders  to  the  Hindu  Chiels,  of  which  the  fifth  is  "  Lalkoi 
tai  na^dro  hdjto  a/'  or  kettle-drama  are  not  to  be  beaten  ia 
LIAkoi.*'  Thia  ia  a  rule  which  ia  still  obierved,  aa  none  hot  the  rvjil 
dnuoe  are  beiten  when  the  aorereign  ia  present.  Kntboddin  mut 
therafiire  have  taken  19  his  residence  in  Lftlkot,  or  the  fortified  eitf 

of  Anang  Pal. 

82.  Now  this  date,  recortled  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  agrees  so  eiactlr 
with  the  period  of  the  Kahtor  conquest  of  Kanoj,  that  I  think  we 
nny  inftr,  with  eonaiderable  probability,  that  the  rebuilding  of  IKUi 
\ff  Anang  Fll  was  owing  to  the  lose  of  the  teiritoiy  of  Kanqj  sksg 
with  its  new  Cafrital  of  BM  in  Oudh.  The  aoeesmon  of  Arnmg  Fll 
Snd,  according  to  the  gt^nealogiral  lists,  took  phice  in  A.  D.  1051, 
and  in  1052  we  find  a  record  of  him  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Dilli.  If. 
then,  we  suppose  that  he  oommenoed  rebuilding  at  once,  there  is  evert 
probability  in  favour  of  the  aeenraey  of  the  statement  that  he  fiaiiht^ 
theX4M»l,or''BedFort,**of  DilUm  A.  B.  1000.  If  the  lite  of 
the  Bed  Fort  may  be  fiied  bj  the  position  of  the  ^imm^  «  e<l 
as     tiiel  of  the  Iran  PiUar  wfaieh  records  Uie  work,  then  the  gno^ 
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)old  fcii  wlueb  bow  fttnoundi  tbe  Kutb  HiDir  is  in  aU  piobalnlilrf  tbe 
very  LDkoi  thafe  wm  built  by  Anang  FIL  But  there  aie  aleo  thxee 

other  points  in  favour  of  this  identification,  Tiz.,  l«t,  that  all  the  27 
temples  destroyed  by  the  Jklusalmjins  would  appear  to  have  stood  im<ide 
tbe  walls  of  Lalkot ;  2nd,  that  one  of  these  27  temples  was  almos^ 
certainly  built  in  the  leign  of  Anang  Pil ;  and  3rd,  that  the  Fort  of 
Bai  Pithoia  it  only  en  extension  of  the  older  fort,  wUcfanovmuxoimdi 
the  Kutb  Hiuar.  For  these  reasons  I  belioTe  that  this  massiTe  old 
fort  whlcb  18  still  in  very  good  order  in  many  places,  is  the  identical 
XiAlkot  of  Auang  P4L  The  circuit  of  its  walls,  according  to  nfy  survey, 
is  2\  miles. 

83.  To  thiB  Anang  Fll  I  sittribute  the  construction  of  a  very  deep 
tank  sitoated  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kutb 
Miner,  and  which  is  still  eaUedAnaagm  This  tank  is  169  feet  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  162  feet  broad  from  east  to  west,  with  a 

depth  of  40  feet.  It  is  now  quite  dry,  but  Syad  Ahma<l  quotes  a 
statement  that,  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Ala-uddin  Khilji  (A.  B.  1296— 
1316,)  tbe  water  used  for  the  mortar  of  the  great  unfinished  Minar 
VIS  bnnght  from  this  tank.  1  refer  also  to  this  Anang  PAi  the 
founding  of  a  Tillage  in  the  Bahungaih  District,  wbieh  is  still  called 
Antikpur.  Aeoording  to  Syad  Ahmad,  the  popular  date  of  thie  woilc 
is  S.  733,  or  A.  D.  676 ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  Anang  Pal  Ist,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  But  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  date 
refers  to  the  Baiabhi  era  of  A.  D.  319,  which  will  place  the  building 
of  the  Tillage  in  733  +  318  =  A.  D.  1051,  in  which  year  Anang  PAI 
2nd,  the  true  founder  of  Billi,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Another  mak 
of  the  same  time  is  the  8itn^  Kund^  aftne  deep  tank  near  Anekpur, 
the  building  of  which  ie  attributed  to  Snraj  P&l,  one  of  Anan^  PAl's 
sons,  in  S.  7 AS,  which,  referred  to  the  JUlaiihi  era,  is  equivalent  to 
A.  X>.  1061,  a  date  which  corre^nda  most  exactly  with  those  which 
we  have  already  obtained. 

M.  To  Anang  PAI  I  attribute  also  the  erection  of  atlesst  one  of 
the  27  temples  iriiich  once  stood  around  the  Iron  Pillar.  ICan j  of 
the  pillars  and  beams  of  this  temple  hare  been  made  use  of  bj  the 
MusalniAns  in  the  construction  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  Great  Mosque.  Most  of  them  are  inscribed  with  mason's  marks, 
as  will  be  noticed  at  length  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  rains  in  detail ; 
end  one  of  them  beara  the  date  of  1124,  which,  referred  to  the  ssa  of 
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VikiMuidiiya,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1067,  in  the  very  miikUe  of  tli* 
reign  of  Anang  PAl  2nd. 

86.  Aooording  to  the  traditiont  of  the  people,  whidi  I  meneged  im 
pick  up,  the  following  were  seme  of  the  nomerooB  eons  of  Aneog 
Fil:— 

Iftfc. — 7\ff  Pill,  or  Tejranj  who  founded  Tejora  between  Gurgaon 
and  Ahvar.  In  the  Bikaner  manuscript  this  pnnoe  is  called  VijajA 
fial,  or  P41. 

2nd. — Indra  Baj^  who  founded  Imdragm'k, 

9tdr^atijf  Emf,  who  founded  two  pboee  nimed  flIMferl,  of  wliiell 
one  is  said  to  he  neer  Ajmere. 
4th. — AoM  Baj,  founded  A^kmm,  or  Aehmer,  hetween  Bhsrsipar 

fund  Agra. 

6th. — Draujmday  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Asi,  or  H^si. 
6th. — Siw  jPdlf  who  founded  Sirta,  and  Sitwal,  said  to  be  same  as 
Sirsi  Patan. 

If  these  tnditioDS  are  of  any  valne^  they  will  enahle  us  to  judge  c£ 
lihe  extent  of  Anang  FAl*s  dominions  hy  the  names  of  the  ptaoes  which 
•were  founded  or  held  hy  his  sons.  Aeeording  to  this  test,  hin 
dominions  extended  from  Hsnri  on  the  north  to  Agra  on  the  wrnth ; 

and  on  the  western  side  they  readied  nearly  as  far  as  Alwar  and  Ajmer. 
To  the  eastward  they  were  most  probably  bounded  by  the  Ganq>'S» 
•beyond  which  the  whole  country  was  then  held  by  the  Katehiia 
Bigputs.  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  these  traditions  of  the  Tom&t 
possessions,  snd  I  sm  therefore  willing  to  sooept  them  aa  vahiafala 
additiooa  to  onr  present  eeanty  knowledge  of  Hinda  history. 

86.  There  are  traditions  of  a  similar  kind  regarding  the  eooe  of 
another  Tomiir  Kaja,  called  JKirfta  P<^/;  but  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  lists.  As,  hov.ever,  one  of  his  sons  was  called 
iBach  Deo^  a  name  which  is  given  in  tliree  of  the  lists  as  Vaeha  liuja^  in 
a  fourth  list  as  V\fa^a£aja,  and  in  two  others  as  Bibti^a  Pdla,  I  think 
thai  we  have  some  groonds  for  identifying  A^stmi  PM  with  the  fiither 
of  Vaeha  Dew  of  the  lists,  more  especially  as  the  lists  diiftr  so  mweh 
amongst  themselves  regarding  the  name  of  tiie  &ther.  He  is  vartonsly 
called  Adereh,  XTdi-Ra^,  Indrqjity  and  Chamra  PAl,  of  which  the  first 
three  names  are  evidently  only  various  readings  of  one  original  name. 
The  sons  of  Karna  i^ai,  according  to  the  popular  traditiooy  were  the 
following:^ 
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kt — BmA  DeOt  wlio  founded  Bagkor^  near  Karndly  and  Bm^mrmf  ot 
Baghera^  near  Thoda  Ajmer. 

2nd. — D^o,  who  founded  Ndgor,  and  Ndgda  near  Ajmer. 

3nd — Kriskn  Rai/y  who  founded  Kiahrssjarh,  10  miles  to  nortU 
north-eaiit  of  Alwar,  and  Khds  Ganj  hetween  Sorou  and  £tah. 

4i(Ak,^NihM  BaSff  who  founded  J^drdganpurt  10  milea  to  west  of 
Alwar. 

5th.— iSSMaoM,  who  founded  AjabgarJ^  between  Alwar  and  Jaypar. 
6th. — Hot  Pdl,  who  founded  Hortora,  16  miles  to  north  nortiwweil 

of  Alwar,  and  Uariioli,  23  miles  to  north  of  j^Uwar. 

To  this  list  I  may  add  Bahddurgarh^  7  miles  to  north-east  of  Alwar^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  KartM  Fdl  himself, 

87.  The  only  other  work  of  the  Tomaras  which  has  oome  to  my 
faiowledge  Is  the  Tillage  of  MaHUpdlpmr^  situated  2  miles  to  the  easi 
north-east  of  the  Kntb  Miner,  with  its  great  embanked  lake,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one  quarter  broad.  Mahi  PAl,  the  grand- 
father of  Jay  Pal  is  the  12th  in  the  list,  and  reigned  from  A.  D.  961 
to  979.  The  embankment  was  the  work  of  Firuz  Tughlak.  A  second 
Jf  ahi  P&i  reigned  from  A.  D.  1105  to  1130. 

88.  If  these  traditions  are  tnie^  the  dominion  of  the  Tomaras  must 
at  one  time  have  extended  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Sirsa  and  NAgor. 
To  the  sonth-west  there  is  the  District  of  ToarwiHi  or  Hhmaravatif 
between  Alwar  and  Shekavati ;  and  to  the  south-east  there  is  the 
District  of  Todrgkdr,  or  Tomarghdr,  between  Dholpur  and  Gwalior, 
both  of  which  still  preserve  the  name  of  this  once  powerful  clan.  The 
Tomara  dynasty  of  Owalior,  which  held  that  strong  fort  for  nearly  % 
oeaAarj  and  a  half,  traced  its  desoent  firom  Anang  Ptt  of  Dilli,  and  the 
present  Chief  of  Toirrati,  as  well  as  the  Tomar  Zemindaia  of  To&rgh&r, 
still  proudly  lay  claim  to  the  same  origin. 

39.  Anang  PAl  2nd  was  succeeded  by  three  other  Rajas  of  the 
Tomar  family,  of  whom  the  last  was  a  prince  of  the  same  name,  Anang 
FAl  8id.  During  the  reign  of  this  last  King,  Dilli  was  captured  by 
the  Chohans  under  Vkala  2>eva  ;  but  the  date  of  this  event  has  not 
yet  been  satisfhetorily  ascertained.  According  to  Abul  Fad  it 
occurred  in  S.  Si8,  whiuli,  referred  to  the  Balabhi  era,  gives  A.  D. 
1166 ;  but  as  the  date  of  Visalas  inscription  on  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar 
in  S.  1220  of  Vikrama,  or  A.  D.  1163,  it  is  certain  that  the  capture  of 
DiUi  mvat  h»Te  preoeded  the  oongueror's  adTanoe  to  the  foot  of  tb9 
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ixti  Mepori  of  tU  ArOmohgM  amfHjf. 

UOt  MV  KkmlMd,  wIm  tiut  pflbr  wm  tiim  iteiidiig.  Hii 

ponikm  at  fhe  fi>ot  of  the  Himtta j»  MounteiiM  fa  ipoaallf  lefand  io  li 

the  record  whore  Yisala  speaks  of  having  made  tributary  a&  the  tegioH 
between  HiraAvat  and  Viiidhya.  Muk-ji^  the  bard  of  the  Kbichi 
Cliohaog,  gives  the  date  as  S.  h21,  which,  compared  with  Abul  Fazl'i 
date,  k  fiobaUjr  too  earljr.  The  author  of  the  AFm§k  i  makfil 
that  it  waa  rather  more  than  1200  Samvat^  that  ia»  aomewhat  kte 
than  A.  D.  1148.  The  Komaon  and  Gaitoftl  nianaacriptB  plaee  il  a 
0.  1191,  or  A.  B.  1184; but  aatbe^  also  placets  final eoB^oflil of 
the  Muhammadans  in  S.  1231,  or  A.  D.  lL7i,  or  ju>t  10  years  too 
early,  it  seems  probable  that  the  capture  of  DUli  by  the  Cholians  may 
also  be  ante^ted  by  about  the  same  number  of  years.  Adniittiikg 
tUa  yfww  m  prehab^  ooReot,  the  capture  of  Diili  by  the  Ghohaoa  will 
heiefcmdtoA.D.115a  Laatly,  hy  the  liat  which  I  have  aheilr 
fpcwm  ^  the  IVmar  djnaat^r,  the  oloae  of  Anang  Pil'e  rogn  ii  placid 
kte  in  A.  D.  1151,  or  early  in  1152,  by  acceptmg  the  longer  wip 
which  is  found  in  the  Gwalior  manuscript. 

40.    liy  a  comparison  of  all  tbeae  dates  with  the  period  assigned  to 
the  Cbohan  dynaaty,  it  aeema  moat  probaUe  that  the  trne  date  of  tht 
eaptm  of  DUU  by  the  Chohana  mnat  ha^e  been  about  A.  D.  llfi& 
The  perM  aarigned  to  the  Chehaaa  wiea  frem  40i  years  to  4U. 
deducting  the  latter  number  from.  A  D.  1193,  the  date  of  MoaniJA 
Sam's  conquest,  we  ol)tain  A.  D.  1152^  as  the  probable  period  of  tb* 
capture  of  Dilli  by  Viaala  Deva,  when,  according  to  the  Kuiiiaon  and 
tehwAl  mannae^ti,  ChmeSm^  iakkt  bmUka,  DUU        kiys,  'tb« 
Caiohan  aa*  ta  the  throne  and  eatebliBhed  h»  Idngdom  in  1^^  Bol 
althoagh  Viaala  thna  became  theaotnal  kid  of  Dilfi,tt  ■  almoat 
that  Anang  Pal  was  left  in  pogsesssion  of  his  ancient  kingdoai  ■■  • 
tributary  of  the  Chohan,  wlule  Someswara,  who  was  either  the  son  (* 
grandson  of  Viaala,  received  Anang  l^al's  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
iarae  of  tiiia  onion,  the  famooa  Prithvi  M/,  or  £«i  Fiikor^,  became 
the  adopted  aon  of  the  Tomer  King,  and  waa  Ibnnally  aehnowledged 
aa  hehr  to  the  throne  of  BOIL  Aooording  to  the  MImM' 
CkmUta,  tbb  adoption  took  phuse  in  A.  D.  1168,«at  whMhM 
Prithvi  liaj  must  have  been  about  16  years  of  age.    Now,  as  ^1* 
bard  Chand  records  that  the  adoption  took  place  during  the  hfetimt! 
of  Anang  P&I,  thia  last  of  the  Tomar  Kinga  waaatai  ragaingio 
A.0.iy6a  WemaytfaerafiMe  wlblyfiKthecleae9fhbieigB|i»«^ 
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6dd  of  {he  Tomar  dynailyy  in  ^  Ibllowiiig  jeir  1170*  Thii  will 
give  ft  reign  of  upwuds  of  22  years  to  FrithTi  Raja,  wlncli  is  the 
▼eiy  term  anigned  to  him  in  all  the  manuscripts,  at  the  end  of  the 

Toniar  dynasty.  It  will  also  add  about  19  years  to  the  length  of 
Anang  FaFs  reign,  during  which  time  I  BuppoM  him  to  have  beea 
tributary  to  Yisala  Deva. 

41.  The  enbjeet  of  the  Choheii  dynasty  has  heen  so  mneh  con* 
Ibsed  hj  the  oonflteting  aooonnts  ^ven  hy  Golonel  Tod,  that  I  have 
firandtt  imposnble  to  make  any  satisfiutoiy  anrangement,  either  of  the 
names  of  the  Princes,  or  of  the  lengths  of  their  reigns.  So  fiur  aa 
our  information  goes,  the  only  Chohan  Princes  of  Ajmer,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  actual  kings  of  Dilli,  were  Yisala  Deva  and  Prithvi 
Kaja.  During  the  other  half  of  Anang  Pal's  reign,  I  consider  him 
to  have  been  only  the  titular  king  of  Dilli,  and  tributary  to  the 
paramount  Sovereign  of  .Ajmer.  On  Anang  PAl'a  death  in  A. 
1171,  the  throne  of  Billi  wonld  of  course  have  fallen  to  Prithvi  Bi^ 
by  his  adoption  as  the  suecessor  of  the  Tomar  Prinee.  On  V  isala'e 
death,  which  would  seem  to  have  occurred  somewhat  earlier,  or  about 
A.  D.  1169,  I  infer  that  Somes wara  suceeuded  to  the  throne  of  Ajmer. 
When  he  was  killed  in  battle  seven  years  afterwards,  or  in  A.  D. 
1176,  the  throne  of  Ajmer  would  have  fallen  to  Prithvi  Biya.  But 
between  Someswara  and  his  son  Prithvi  Baja  we  find  the  names  of 
OSMore  Hsw  and  J964fa  Deva  (or  Jaya  Dova),  and  I  ean  otlf 
aooount  for  their  insertion  by  supposing  that  they  were  the  tributary 
Kajas  of  Dilli  under  Prithvi  Raja  as  lord  paramount.  This  seems 
highly  probable  if  we  may  place  any  dependence  on  the  latter  part 
of  Colonel  Tod's  genealogical  list  of  the  Chohans,  in  which  Chdhara 
Deva  is  made  the  younger  broths  of  Prithvi  Biya.  That  OkdkarOf 
or  Ohdkada  Deva  was  a  person  of  some  oonsequenoe,  we  know  from 
his  coins,  which  are  less  uncommon  than  those  of  Prithvi  Biga  him- 
eelfl  Perhaps  JUdga  Deva  may  have  been  another  brother  or  a  near 
relative. 

42.  Colonel  Tod  gives  the  substance  of  an  inscrijition  discovered 
at  Bijoli,  which  is  dated  in  S.  1226,  or  A.  D.  11G9,  during  the  life- 
time of  Someswara.  In  tliis  inscription  it  is  stated  that  Someswara 
was  oiiginaUy  called  Prithvi  Bala,  but  **  having  obtained  the  regal 
dignity  tiirouj^  Someswara,  he  was  thence  called  Someswar."  Kow, 
if  the  date  of  this  inscription  has  been  rightly  read,  it  seems  most 
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Tdf  Sepori        AnUMlofieai  Army. 

tnobable  tbat  ih»  Hann  intcripkioD,  which  mmtioni  %  Prithn  Biya  m 
8. 1324^  or  A.  D.  1067,  or  jmi  two  yeais  eailkr,  mui  veftr  to  tiw 
fiitiiflr,  who  afterwavdi  obtetned  the  name  of  Sodmiwiib,  andnottotfao 

•on,  who  is  poimlariy  known  as  Bai  Pitkora.  This  aarignment  of  Urn 
Hansi  inscription  to  the  father  is  rendered  certain  by  another  fact 
recorded  in  it,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Colebrooke,  Fell,  and 
T^odp  namely,  that  £iraua,  or  Kilhana,  of  the  Guhila  or  Grahiki 
face,  waa  the  matemal  imcle  of  Frithvi  Biya.  Now,  if  there  ia  one 
point  nndiapnted  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Bm  Fitibora,  it  ia  that  hia  moittiBr 
waa  the  danghter  of  the  Tomar  Baja  Anang  PIL  I  ooodiide,  tiiero- 
fore,  that  the  Prithvi  Baja,  whose  mother  waa  a  CMulot,  nrast  hsro 
been  Someswara,  whose  origiuai  name,  befoi^  his  aoe^iou  to  iikKi 
throne,  was  also  Prithvi  liaja. 

48.  With  the  above  explanations,  I  now  c^ve  all  the  liata  of  the 
Chohan  dynasty  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  excepting  that  of 
M4k^  the  Bliiehi  baid,  whioh  agreea  doaely  with  Oohmal  Tod'a,  and 
iaevidentfy  eEvmona. 

The  Chohait  dif  nasty  ofDuASL 


AhnlFaad,  Syad 

SeigxL 

Gwolior,  Ku> 
maon,  Chtfh- 
wAl  Hana- 

Seign. 

Inscriptiona 
and  Coiaa. 

Vik 
SaaiTBL 

Y. 

M.D. 

y. 

M,D. 

6 

1 

4 

TlnlaDefB,. 

6 

1 

4 

VoUaDeva. 

Aouura  Ganga,  ... 

5 

2 

5  (}angeva,  or 

1  AnwimDefa, 

6 

8 

8 

XebarPUy^MM.. 

1 

6  Puluuli,  or 

Pada  Dera, 

8 

1 

5 

Visala  Dera, 

Sanaa,  or  Sn- 

or  Vigraha, 

1220 

1168 

7 

4 

2 

7 

4 

2 

Someawnra,  or 

Prithvi  Ruja 

1284 

iier 

4 

4 

8 

Vehan  Do,  or 

Bala  Deva,. 

4 

4 

1 

Chahada  Do- 

va»  «•«•••••. 

1226 

1168 

8 

1 

Jag  Deo,  or 

Jaganiia]igitr« 

8 

6 

1 

Piihora  or  Prithvi 

Bi«ft.   

48 

6 

1 

PrithTi  Riga, . 

6 

1 

1 

PrithTi  Bajo. 

On  comparing  theae  liata,  I  think  it  Teij  piohable  that  Mil  Dm  of 
Ahid  Faal  ia  the  V«Ua  JDma  of  the  Inaoription  on  Finn  Shah*a  FOIv, 
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and  that  JEehitr  Fdl  may  be  a  oomption  of  the  lart  two  syUablea  of 
VigaSiar  or  Vt^raka.  The  other  names  require  no  remarks. 

44.  The  reign  of  Prithn  Ri^  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 

three  events  which  form  separate  parts  of  the  rather  TolnminoTis  work 
of  the  hard  Chnnd,  nameil  Prithvi  Rnj  Cholinn  lia^ia.  The  work  is 
divided  into  several  KhnutU,  or  hooks,  which  are  generally  known  by 
the  names  of  the  subjeets  of  which  they  treat ;  thus,  the  Kanoj 
Kkond  gives  the  story  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  not  unwilling 
daughter  of  Jaya  Chandra^  the  Bahtor  Biya  of  Kancj ;  while  the 
J&Ma  Kkand  relates  the  Tarions  fortunes  of  the  successful  war 
with  Parmdiikf  or  Paramdrdi  Deva^  the  Ohaodel  Kaja  of  Mahoba, 
and  the  last  books  are  devoted  to  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Hindus  and  MusalniHn.s,  wliich  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
Prithvi  liaj,  and  the  establishment  of  Kutb  uddin  Aibeg  on  the 
throne  of  Dilii  as  a  dependant  of  the  paramount  Sovereign  Muazuddin 
OhorL 

45.  The  date  of  tlie  abduction  of  the  Kanoj  Princess  may  be  asngned 
with  great  probability  to  the  year  A.  D.  1175,  as  we  know  from 
inscriptions  that  Vijaya  Chandra,  the  father  of  Jaya  Chandra,  was 

still  li\  ini;  in  1172,  and  that  Ja3'a  Cliandra  Iiad  BUCceeded  to  the  throm^ 
before  1177.  This  event  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  earlier  than  1175, 
and  as  Prince  Maiim,  tlie  issue  of  this  union,  was  al>le  to  bear  arms  in 
the  last  fatal  battle  with  the  Musalm&ns  in  1193,  in  which  he  was 
lolled,  it  is  not  possible  to  plsoe  tho  date  of  the  abduction  later  than 
1175. 

46.  The  date  of  the  great  war  with  the  Chandel  Prince  of  Mahoba 
is  given  in  the  Mahoba  Khand  of  Chand's  poem  as  Sanivat  1241,  or 
A.  D.  list.  My  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  poem  was  obtained  in 
Mahoba  itself,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  in  tho  correctness  of 
the  year  named,  as  it  is  borne  out  by  two  existing  inscriptions  <tf 
ParamMai  Deva,  the  Chandel  Baja,  which  are  dated  respeetivdy  in 
Samvat  1224  or  A.  J>.  1167,  and  S.  1241,  or  A.  D.  1184. 

47.  The  date  of  the  final  conquest  of  Dilli  by  the  Musalmlns 
is  variously  given  by  tho  different  authorities.  Thus,  Ibn  Batuta  has 
A.  H.  oS  t,  or  A.  D.  1188 ;  Abul  Fa/.l  h;us  A.  II.  5SS,  or  A.  D.  11U2  ; 
and  Ferishta  has  A.  H.  580,  while  Syad  Ahnuid  has  adopted  A.  II.  587. 
The  last  date,  however,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous,  as  it  is  founded  on 
a  misreading  of  the  written  date  on  the  Eastern  Gateway  of  the 
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SXfi  JUport  of  the  Asrekaolopeal  Smrtejf. 

Kutb  Masjid.    Sjad  Ahmad  has  read  the  unit  of  this  date  as 
8aba^  or  7,  wbereoa  it  is  clearly  ud  uimustakesbly       ^*m>  <^  9. 
The  ersor  \m  ariten  finom  the  of  the  two  poiate  of  the  initial 

letter  in  Syad  Ahmad*s  plate  of  this  inscriptioiL  Mj  attention  wa« 
partioalailj  drawn  to  this  date  by  Mr.  Thomas*  note  on  Syad  Ahinad*s 
date,  which,  as  lie  says,  "  anticlj)ates  the  epoch  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  India,  bv  two  years."  I  examined 
this  portion  of  the  inscription  minutely  with  a  telescope,  and  1  found 
the  two  dote  or  points  of  the  inital  letter  of  Um,  which  an 
omitted  in  Syad  Ahmad*8  lithographed  copy  of  the  inscription,  are 
quite  distinct,  one  owr  the  other,  between  the  words  Sank  and  m, 
and  immediately  over  tiie  nnit  of  the  date,  whidi  is  placed  below 
those  words.  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Dilli,  as  here  given  by 
Kutb-uddin  himself,  is  therefore  the  year  A.  U.  which  began  on 
7th  January,  1193. 

48.  The  only  work  which  is  attributed  to  Prithvi  Raja  is  the 
eztensiye  fort  to  the  north  and  east  of  Anang  PAl's  Lftikot,  which  is 
stm  called  Sai  Fithora  or  *«Pithora's  Fort."  From  the 
north-west  angle  of  LAlkot  the  lines  of  Rai  Pithora's  walls  can  stiD 
be  distinctly  traced,  running  towards  the  north  for  about  half  a  mile. 
From  this  point  they  turn  to  the  f-outh  of  east  for  one  and  a  half 
miles,  then  to  the  south  for  one  mile,  and  lastly,  to  the  west  and 
north-west  for  tluee-qnarters  of  a  mile,  where  they  join  the  south* 
west  angle  of  L&lkot,  which  being  situated  on  higher  groond,  fonns  a 
lof^  citadel  that  completely  commands  the  Fort  of  Bai  Pithon. 
The  entbe  cirenii  of  the  walls  of  the  two  forts  is  4  miles  and  8 
furlongfi,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  sise  of  the  modem  city  of 
Shahjahanubud. 

49.  Up  to  this  point  T  have  endeavourod  to  trace  the  outline  of 
the  hintoiy  of  Hindu  Dilli,  partly  from  existing  monuments,  pardy 
from  inscriptions,  and  partly  from  other  records,  both  printed  and 
mannscripti  The  history  of  Muhammadan  DihU,  or  Delhi,  aoooiding 
to  our  corrupt  spelling,  will  be  found  in  ample  detail  in  Ferishta  and 
other  Moslem  authors.  I  wiU  now  therefore  confine  my  remarks  :o 
a  deseription  of  the  many  noble  remains  of  ly-f^one  days,  which,  cither 
by  their  i^und  size,  their  solid  strenLrtli,  or  their  majestic  beauty,  still 
proudly  testify  that  this  vast  waste  of  ruins  was  onoe  Imperial  J>elhi» 
the  Capital  of  all  India. 
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Hindu  IiUEMA.ur8. 

60.  The  most  ancient  monuments  of  Delhi  are  the  two  Stone  Pillaw 

bearing  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  both  of  wliich  were  brought  to  the  Capital 
by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak,  about  A.  II.  757,  cr  A.  J).  J^oG.  The  ac- 
count of  tlie  removal  of  these  pillars  from  their  original  sites  is  given 
in  detail  by  Shamt-i-Sir/ijt  who  was  most  likely  an  eye-witness  of 
their  le-ereotion  in  Firaz&bdid,  as  he  records  that  he  was  J2  years  ot 
age  at  the  time  when  th^  were  set  np.*  This  circumstantial  account 
of  a  contemporary  writer  at  once  disposes  of  Colonel  Tod*s  story  t 
that  Firuz  .Shah's  PiUar  was  originally  standing  "at  Niganihod^ 
a  place  of  pilgrlinage  on  the  Jumna,  a  few  miles  below  Delhi,  whence 
it  must  Ihive  been  removed  to  its  present  singular  position."  Nigambod, 
still  exists  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  beiiv?  ^  g^'^^  immediately  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  the  city  of  Shahjah&n&bad.  It  is  therefore  above 
the  city  of  Delhi,  instead  of  being  a  few  miles  helow  it,  as  described 
bj  Colonel  Tod. 

61.  Mru9  8hah*9  Pillar^  according  to  Shams-i-S!rAj,  was  brought 

from  a  place  whicli  is  variously  called  Toj»ur,  Topcra,  Toparmk^ 
Tulicra,  Taicera,  and  Nahera.X  The  place  is  described  as  being  "  on 
the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  district  of  Salora,  not  far  from 
Khizrabad,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  90  koss  from 
DelhL"  The  distance  from  Delhi  and  the  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  point  out  the  present  Khizrabad  on  the  Jumna,  just  below 
the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  the  lower  range  of  hills,  as  the 
place  indicated  by  Shams-i-Siraj.  Salora  is  perhaps  Sidhora,  a  large 
place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  wes':  ot  Khizrabad.  From  the  village 
>vhere  it  originally  fctood,  the  pillar  w  is  conveyed  by  land  on  a  truck 
to  Khizrabad,  from  whence  it  was  floated  down  the  Jumna  to  Firuza^ 
bad,  or  new  Delhi.  From  the  above  description  of  the  original  site 
of  this  pillar,  I  conclude  that  the  village  from  whence  it  was  brought 
ynm  perhapf  the  present  Pooto^  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
and  12  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  north-east  of  Khi/.rabad.  Now, 
jn  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Junma, 
and  at  a  distance  of  06  miles  from  Thancsar,  liwen  Thsang  places  the 
ancient  Capital  of  Srughna^  which  was  even  then  (A.  D.  ii30— GIO) 

•  Joarnal  of  Archa?olugical  Socioty  of  Dollii,  1 — 7-4, 
t  Bi^nstlMii,  II--468. 

X  Joomal  of  AxohKological  Sooieij  of  Delhi,  pp.  29-75. 
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in  niins,  althougli  the  foimdatioxis  were  still  Bolid.  The  Chinm 
Pilgrim  describes  Smghma  as  possessing  a  laige  VihSr^  and  »  gnnd 
sfcapa  of  Asoka's  time  oontaining  relics  of  Baddha,  beddes  many  dlMr 
sfcopas  of  SAri^puifa,  Maudgalyaytma^  and  oilier  holy  Buddhisbs.  From 
the  very  ezsct  a£]^reement  in  the  descriptions  of  the  rite  of  the  TiUai^ 
of  Taopar  with  that  of  the  city  described  by  Ilwen  Thsang,  1  ftvl 
quite  Ratisfied  tliat  the  original  site  of  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar  wa-s  some- 
where in  the  immediate  viciniiy  of  the  ancien'i  Capital  of  Srughna. 
I  think  it  proba])le  also  that  in  the  work  Sukj  which  is  appended  to 
one  of  the  yarions  readings  of  the  name  of  the  village  of  Taopar^  wo 
still  have  a  fiur  approximation  to  AyAdM»  the  popular  fonn  of  the 
Sanskrit  Srughuk 

62.  When  the  pillar  was  removed  from  its  original  gite,  a  large 
square  stone  was  found  beneath  it,  wliich  wjus  also  transport<?d  to 
Dellii  (a  similar  large  sijuare  stone  was  found  along  with  the  Zamaniya 
PiUar  which  now  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Benares  College).  Tliis 
stone  was  again  placed  beneath  the  pillar  in  its  new  ntnation  on  the 
top  of  the  three-storied  bqilding  oaUed  Fina  Shah's  Koti]%  where  it 
may  now  be  seen,  as  a  gallery  has  been  pieroed  throngh  the  solid 
masoniy  immediately  beneath  the  base  of  tiie  pillar.   According  to 
Shams-i-Sinij,  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  was  32  ^az,  of  which  S 
gaz  were  sunk  in  the  building.    As  tlie  pillar  at  present  stands,  I 
found  the  total  height  to  be  42  feet  7  inches,  of  which  the  sunken 
portion  is  only  4  feet  1  inch.    But  the  lower  portion  of  the  exposed 
shaft  to  a  height  of  5  feet  is  still  ronc^  and  I  have  little  doabt^ 
therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  zoo^  portion,  9  feet  in  length,  must 
have  been  snnk  in  the  groqnd  on  its  original  rite.  Bnt  according  to 
Shams-i-Siraj,  even  more  than  this,  or  one-fourth  of  its  whole  length, 
that  is,  10  feet  8  inches,  was  sunk  in  tlio  masonry  of  Firuz  Shall *s 
Kotila.    This  I  believe  was  actually  the  case,  for  on  the  west  side 
of  the  column  there  still  remain  in  tUu  the  stumps  of  two  short 
octagonal  granite  pillars  that  would  appear  to  have  fonned  part  of  a 
cloister  or  open  gallery,  around  a  fourth  story,  whidi  cannot  hava 
been  less  than  6^  or  7  feet  in  height.   I  conclude,  therefore^  that  tiie 
itatement  of  Shams-i-Sirftj  is  quite  correct. 

63.  When  the  pillar  was  at  bust  fixed,  the  "  toj)  was  ornainonte<i 
with  black  and  white  stone- work  surmounted  by  a  gilt  pinn<u;]e, 
from  which  no  doubt  it  received  its  name  of  Min&r  Zarim  or  *  Golden 
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PiQiir.'  This  gilt  phmaele  was  still  in  its  place  in  A.  D.  1611,  when 

^Villiam  Fiiicli  entered  Delhi,  as  lie  describes  tlie  Stone  Pillar  of 
MimsOj  which,  aftnr  ]\issinf(  through  three  several  stories,  rises  2  k 
leet  above  them,  all  having  on  the  top  a  globe  surmounted  by  a 
^reteeiU.**  The  24  ieet  of  this  aoconnt  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
24  yaz  of  the  other,  the  yaz  being  only  a  fraction  over  16  inches. 

54.  The  great  inscription  of  Asoka,  which  is  engraved  on  this 
pillar,  attracted  the  notice  and  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  Firuz  Shah, 
■who  assembled  a  number  of  learned  Brahmans  to  decypher  it,  but 
without  success.  "  Some,  however,  iuterpreted  the  writing  to  signify 
that  no  one  would  ever  succeed  in  removing  the  pillar  from  the  spot 
on  which  it  originally  stood,  nntil  a  king  should  be  bom,  by  name 
Finis  Shah."  This  sort  of  nnbloshing  mendacity  is  still  but  too 
common  in  India.  Almost  everywhere  I  have  found  Brahmans  ready 
to  tell  me  the  subject  oi'  long  inscri])ti.)ns,  of  which  they  could  not 
possibly  read  a  single  let  ter.  Equally  untrue,  although  not  so  shame- 
less, are  the  accounts  of  this  inscription  given  by  Tom  Coryat.  In  a 
letter  to  L.  Whittaker,*  he  says  I  have  been  in  a  city  of  this 
country  called  Delee,  where  Alexander  the  Great  joined  battle  with 
Poms,  King  of  India,  and  defeated  him,  and  where,  in  memory  of  his 
victory,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  brazen  pillar,  which  remains  there 
to  this  day."  The  same  storv',  with  additions,  was  repeated  to  the 
nnsospectiDg  Chaplain  Edward  Terry ,t  who  says,  "  1  was  told  by 
Tom  Coiyat  (who  took  special  note  of  this  place)  that  he  being  in 
the  dtj  of  Delee,  observed  a  veiy  great  pillar  of  marUe,  with  a 
Oreeh  inscription  upon  it,  which  time  hath  almost  quite  worn  out, 
erected  (jis  he  supposed)  there  and  then  by  Great  Alexander  to 
preserve  the  memory  ol'  that  famous  victory."  This  erroneous  ojtiuion 
of  Coryat  was  adopted  by  most  of  tho  early  English  travellers,  as 
noticed  by  Purchas,{  who  states  that  these  inscriptions  are  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and^that  some  affirm  the  pillar  was  erected  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Coryat's  mistake  about  the  Greek  most  probably  arose 
from  an  actual  inspection  of  the  tnseription,  in  which  he  would  na- 
turally have  recognized  the  0,  i,  (,  +,  A»  I*  □»  Ei  and  >  as  Greek 
letten.   The  similarity  struck  James  Priusep  also.   A  notable  ex* 

•  Kovr\  Voyapoa  and  Travels,  IX— 423. 

•f  Juuruiil,  p.  bl. 

X  Kerr,  VUI— m,  note  6. 
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oeption  to  tiia  other  Englkh  twveUen  is  Williuii  Findiy  who  msu^j 
states  thst "  it  has  inscriptioiis.*' 

55.  The  mistskes  that  have  heen  made  shoot  tius  oolnmn  an^ 
however,  not  confined  to  its  inscriptions,  ss  we  have  seen  above,  when 

Corvat  calls  it  a  "  Brazen  Pillar."  Strani^e  to  sav,  a  similar  mistake 
has  been  made  by  the  generally  accurate  Hisliop  Ileber,  who  calls  it 
"a  high  black  pillar  of  cast-metal and  again,  in  desciibing  the  Iron 
PiUar,  he  calls  it  a  Metal  PUlar  like  that  in  Finiz  Shah*8  Castle*. 
Again  Colonel  Tod  has  identified  this  (nllar  with  the  Nigamhod 
oolnnin  aUnded  to  by  the  hard  Chand  "as  tdling  the  fame  of  the 
Ohohan.*'  It  is  qnite  possible  that  some  other  pillar  may  onoe  haia 
stood  at  Nigamhod ;  but  as  the  golden  column  of  Finiz  really  does 
"tell  the  fame  of  the  Chohan,"  and  a«  its  inscriptions  were  record^^i 
only  thirty  years  prior  to  Chand's  death,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
his  allusion  must  be  to  this  particular  pillar.  The  name  of  Nigamhod 
may  perhi^  be  a  corruption  of  the  real  name  of  the  place  when  tiie 
column  then  stood,  or  an  ignorant  interpolation  in  the  text  of  a  date 
later  than  FinuB  Shah. 

66.  The  **  Golden  Pillar"  is  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pinkish  sand- 
stone, 42  feet  7  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  upper  portion,  ,17}  fett 
in  length,  has  received  a  very  high  pohah,  while  the  remainder  is  Id^ 
quite  rough.  Its  upper  diameter  is  25*3  inches,  and  its  lower  diameter 
88*8  inches,  the  diminution  being  *d9  inch  per  foot.  Its  weight  is 
rather  more  than  27  tons.  In  its  dimensions  it  is  mote  like  the 
Allahabad  Pillar  than  any  other,  but  it  tapers  much  mote  rapidly 
towards  the  top,  and  is  therefore  less  graceful  in  its  outline. 

57.  There  arc  two  principal  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's  pillar, 
besides  several  minor  records  of  pilt^rims  and  travellers  from  the  li«t 
centuries  of  the  Cliristian  era  down  to  the  present  time.  ^Hie  oldest 
inseriptions  for  which  the  pillar  was  originally  erected,  conqpriee  the 
well  known  edicts  of  Asoka,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.  C.  in  the  ancient  Pali,  or  spoken  language  cf 
the  day.  The  alphabetical  characters,  which  are  of  the  oldest  form 
that  has  vet  been  found  in  India,  are  most  clearly  and  Ix  uutiluilv  cut, 
and  there  arc  only  a  few  letters  of  the  whole  record  lost  by  the  j)vvliiisf 
off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.   The  inscription  ends  with  a  short 

•  Jounial  U.|  pp.  291—307. 
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Rentoncc,  in  wliich  Kin^  Asoka  directs  the  setting  up  theflO  BUmoUths 
in  ditferent  parts  of  India  as  follows : — 

*'  Let  this  religious  edict  be  eni^raved  on  stone  pillars  (tila  thamhha) 
and  stone  tablets  (rila  phalaka)^  that  it  may  endure  for  ever."  In 
this  amended  passage  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  pillar  inscriptions.  As  this  is  the  longest  and 
most  Important  of  all  the  pillar  inscriptions  of  Asoka  I  made  a  careful 
impression  of  the  whole,  for  comparison  with  James  IVinsep's  pub- 
lished text.  The  record  consists  of  four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  column  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  of  one  long 
inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes  completely  round  the  pillar. 
I  may  mention  that  the  woid  JjakAnSm^  at  the  end  of  the  7th  line 
south  face,  was  not  omitted  "  accidentally,"  as  James  Prinsep  supposed, 
by  the  original  engraver,  but  has  been  lost  by  the  peeling  away  of  the 
stone  for  about  A  inches.  The  vowel  i  attached  to  the  final  letter  is 
still  ^uite  distinct.  The  penultimate  word  on  the  eastern  face  is  not 
cgmmt  as  doubtfully  read  by  Prinsep,  but  abhtfum,  and,  as  he  rightly 
conjectured,  it  is  the  same  word  that  begins  the  19th  line.  The  last 
word  in  the  11th  line,  which  puazled  Prinsep,  is  not  aiikata,  but 
aHhankm,  the  same  as  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  15th  line. 
The  few  corrections  which  I  have  noticed  here  show  the  accuracv  of 
X^urnoufs  opinion,  that  a  now  collation  of  the  pillar  inscriptions  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  now  made 
new  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  at  DMi^  Arar^f  and 
ITmrnd^arkf  for  collation  by  competent  scholars. 

68.  The  last  10  lines  of  the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  continuous  inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to  the  Delhi 
pillar.  There  is  a  marked  dillerence  also  in  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  this  inscription.  The  characters  arc  all  tliinner  and  less  boldly 
cat ;  the  vowel  marks  are  generally  sloping,  instead  of  being  horizontal 
or  perpendicular,  and  the  letters  y,  t,  and  h  are  differently  formed 
from  those  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  inscription.  These  new  forms 
arc  exactly  tlie  same  as  those  of  the  rock  inscription  near  Khjilsi,  on 
the  Jumna,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  above  Faotay  the  probable  site 
from  whence  the  Pillar  was  brought  by  Firuz  Shah. 

69.  The  aeocmd  inscription  is  that  which  records  the  victories  of 
the  Cbohan  Prince  Yisala  Deva,  whose  power  extended  "  fiom  HimAdri 
to  Yindhya.**  This  record  of  the  fame  of  the  Chohan  consists  of  two 
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separate  portions,  the  shorter  one  being  placed  immediateljr  aboft 
A8okft*B  edicts,  and  the  longer  one  immedimtely  below  tbem.  But  if 
both  are  dated  in  the  eame  year,  viz.,  S.  1220,  or  A.  D.  1168,  and 
refer  to  the  same  Prince  they  may  be  oonridend  as  fonnii^^  only  one 

ioscriptioD.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  placed  very  high,  is  engrav«d 
iu  iimcli  larger  characters  than  the  lower  one.  A  translation  of  thi* 
inscription  was  publif^hod  by  Colebrookc  in  the  Asiatic  liesearches, 
Vol.  III.  p.  J30 ;  and  his  rendering  of  the  text  has  been  verified  by 
H.  SL  Wilson  from  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Thomas.*  The  reading  ot 
Sri  SaUaktJUma  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  is  nndonbiedly  ooneel^ 
instead  of  &i  Mad  Lakihma,  as  formerly  read.  I  would  suggest  also 
that  the  rendering  of  Ohdhtm&na  tilaka,  as  "  most  eminent  of  the 
tribe  which  sprang  from  the  arms,"  (of  Brahma,)  seems  to  ine  iiuuh 
less  forcible  than  the  simple  translation  of  "  Chief  of  the  ChdhumaM"' 
or  Choban  tribe.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  an  error  in  referring  the 
orifi^  of  the  Choh&ns  to  Brahma,  as  JfifU^t,  the  iteid  of  the  Kfaiclii 
Chohans,  distinctly  derives  them  from  Jbidl  hmd^  or  fount  of  firo 
on  Monnt  Abu,  an  origin  which  oonespoods  with  tiiat  asrigned  to  them 
by  Colonel  Tod.  It  is  Okdluk  Boo,  the  founder  of  the  OAiMya,  or 
Soldnkhi  tribe,  that  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  Bralmui. 

GO.  The  minor  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shab's  Pillar  are  of  little 
interest  or  importance.  They  are  however  of  dill'ereut  ages,  and  the 
more  ancient  records  must  haye  been  inscribed  while  the  pillar  yei 
stood  on  its  original  site,  under  the  hiUs  to  the  north  of  fflbifmiW 
One  of  the  oldest  is  the  name  of  Sri  JBhadra  Jfilrg,  or  fhthkadrmmHimf 
in  eharacteis  of  the  Chipta  era.  This  is  writtoi  in  very  small  lettm, 
as  are  also  two  others  of  tbe  same  age.  In  lai^r  letters  of  a  >ome- 
what  later  date,  there  are  several  short  inscriptions,  of  wbich  the  mi*»t 
legible  is  Surya  Vishnu  Subarnakakana.  A  second  begins  with  JIarm 
8iii^ha  Subamakakanaf  the  remainder  being  illegible,  with  ezoeptioB 
of  the  word  £imdra.  A  third  rea4a  Ckatma  Subama,  the  aeeoad 
letter  being  somewhat  doobtfiiL  This  record  is  extended  in  another 
place  to  Cfkarma  SulbamkMra.  Of  a  mnoh  later  data  is  the  name  of 
the  Saiva  mendicant  Siddh  Bkayanhamdth  Jogi^  followed  by  a  triawL 
The  name  of  this  wandering  mendicant  is  also  ruconb'd  in  the  VL-rr 
same  characters,  but  simply  as  "  BImyankar  Sath,  '  iu  one  of  the 
Bardb^  eaves  in  Bihar.   On  the  northern  iaoe  there  are  two  stiU 

•  Thomas's <*FrinS8p's  SMuyib" 
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later  m9cription3  in  modem  NAi^ari,  both  of  which  hear  the  samo  date 
of  Wednesday,  13th,  waniiij^:  moon  of  Chaitra  in  Samvat  15S1,  or  A.  D. 
1521;.  The  longer  inscription  contains  the  name  f)f  Suriidn  Ibamhim, 
or  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  J  517  to  1525. 

61.  The  second  of  Asoka's  Delhi  Pilhtra  is  now  lying  in  fire  pieces 
near  Hindn  Bao'e  house,  on  the  top  of  the  Hill  to  the  north-west  of 
Shahjah&nftbAd.  The  whole  len^h  of  these  pieces  was  S2l  feet,  but 
the  uj)per  end  of  tlie  middle  piece,  which  was  inscribed  with  Asoka's 
edicts,  was  sawQ  otf  some  yeai*s  ago,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  wliere  it 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum.  The  portion  of 
the  shaft  that  was  below  the  inscription  still  measures  18  feet ^  and 
that  which  was  aboYO  it,  12  feet.  As  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  still 
rough,  it  seems  probable  that  the  poHshed  portion  could  not  have  been 
more  than  32  feet  in  hei^'lit,  wliieh  is  somewhat  le.-s  llian  that  of  the 
other  known  pillars  of  Asoka.  Indeed,  this  pillar  is  described  hy 
Shams-i-Sinij  as  being  smaller  than  the  other,  a  description  whic  1i  can 
apply  only  to  its  height,  as  its  diameter  is  somewhat  greater.  JTrom 
its  broken  state  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  correct  measurements  of  its 
thickness.  At  the  point  where  the  inscribed  piece  was  sawn  off,  the 
diameter  is  SS.iri:  inches ;  and  my  measurements  make  the  upper 
diamccer  29  i  inches,  and  the  lower  diameter  of  the  smootlied  portion 
85.82  inches.  The  rough  tliiek  end  is  about  3S  inches  in  diameter. 
These  measurements  make  the  diminution  of  the  pillar  just  one>£ifth  of 
an  inch  per  foot. 

62.  According  to  Shams^i-Slr&j  this  column  was  brought  from 
Mirat  by  Firuz  Shah,  and  erected  near  its  present  position  in  the  Koshuk 
Shi/car,  or  "  hunting  pala<.'e."  The  position  of  the  palace  has  already 
been  determined  l)y  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  ;*  but 
the  following  statements  of  William  Finch  will  place  this  identification 
of  site  beyond  all  diq»ute.  In  A.  D.  1611  he  describes  the  city  (that 
is,  of  Shir  Shah,)  as  being  two  kofls,  or  2\  miles,  in  length  from  gate 
to  gate,  and  about  two  koss  from  thence  he  places  the  ruins  of  a 
hunting  seat  or  mole  (MalidJ)  built  by  Sitlfan  Bemsay  a  great  Indian 
Sovereign. "t  This  description  agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  tlie 
broken  pillar,  which  is  about  24  miles  to  tlie  north-west  of  the 

i>an0^lca,  or  north  gate  of  the  old  cify  of  Shir  Shah,  which  is 

*  Joamal  of  Arclueological  Society  of  DoUii. 
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itself  about  2^  miles  distant  from  the  floiith  gftte^  to  the  weetwaid  of 
JHiiptmdk^  or  FuHhta  EUak, 

68»  Aooordlng  to  the  popular  belief,  thb  pillar  waa  thrown  dowa 
by  an  aocidental  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  tibe  time  of 

Farokhsiar,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  17 J  3  to  1719.  This  tradition  is 
rendered  almost  certain  hy  the  statcmL'nts  of  Padre  TieU'euthaler,  who 
resided  in  India  between  A.  D.  1743  and  178(i.  He  saw  the  piUar 
lying  just  as  it  is  now,  in  five  pieces,  but  he  waa  informed  that  it  was 
standing  erect  not  long  before^  and  that  it  waa  thrown  down,  by  aa. 
ezploBion  of  gonpowden  * 

64b.  The  inscriptiona  on  this  pillar  are  very  imperfect,  owing  to 
the  mutilated  and  worn  surface  of  the  stone.  Such  portions  as  remain 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  James  Prinscp,  wlio  found  them  to 
be  so  precisely  the  duplicates''  of  the  other  inscription,  that  he  did 
not  think  "  it  worth  while  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  separate 
note."*  J?he  remaining  portions,  which  oorrespond  with  parts  of  the 
inscriptiona  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  faces  of  the  other  piUar,  hs?n 
been  lithographed  by  Prinsep  in  Plate  XLII.  Vol.  YI.  of  this  JonmaL 

65.  The  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  next  work  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in  India.  Manr 
large  works  in  metal  were  no  doubt  made  in  ancient  times,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  celebrated  Colossus  of  Bhodes,  and  the  gigantic  statues 
of  the  Buddhists,  which  are  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  But  ail  of 
these  were  of  brass  or  copper,  all  of  them  were  hoUow,  ind  they  wera 
all  built  up  of  pieces  rivetted  togther,  whereaa  the  Delhi  Pillar  is  a 
solid  shaft  of  mixed  metal  upwards  of  16  indies  in  diameter,  and  about 
60  feet  in  length.  It  is  true  that  there  are  flaws  in  man}-  parts,  which 
show  that  the  eastin|j;  is  imperCcct ;  but  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  manufacturing  a  pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions,  our  wonder 
will  not  be  diminished  by  knowing  that  the  casting  of  the  bar  ia 
defective.  The  total  height  of  the  pillar  above  ground  ia  22  feet,  but 
the  smooth  shaft  is  only  15  feet,  the  cspital  being  8^  feet»  and  tho 
rough  part  of  the  shaft  below  also  8|  feet.  But  its  depth  under  ground 
is  considerably  greater  than  its  height  above  ground,  as  a  recent 
excavation  was  carried  duvvn  to  2()  feet  witlujut  re.'iehini^  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  jiillar  rests.  The  whole  length  of  the  Iron  Pillar 
ia  therefore  upwards  of  ^18  feet,  but  how  much  more,  is  not  known, 
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although  it  must  be  coDsiderable,  as  the  pillar  is  said  not  to  have  beeu 
loosened  by  the  excavation.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  length  is  not  less  than  60  feet.  The  lower  diameter  of 
the  shaft  is  16.4  inehes,  and  the  upper  diameter  is  12.05  inches,  the 
diminution  being  .29  of  an  inch  per  foot.  The  pillar  contains  about  80 
cubic  feet  of  metal,  and  weighs  upwards  of  17  tons. 

GO.  The  Iron  l^iUar  records  its  own  history  in  a  dei'plv  cut  Sansknfc 
instnj)tion  of  six  lines  on  its  western  face.  The  inscrijjtion  has  l^een 
translated  hy  James  Prinsep,  who  renjarks  that  "  the  pillar  is  called 
the  aim  of  fame"  (Eirtti  bhtya)  **  of  Kaja  Dhava,  and  the  letters  cut 
upon  it  are  called  the  typical  cuts  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his 
sword,  writing  his  inmiortal  fame.'*  It  is  stated  that  he  subdued  a 
people  on  the  Sindhvy  named  VahlihaSy  who  must  be  the  Bahihg»  of 
the  Panjah,  and  hislly,  that  he  "  obtained  with  liis  own  arm  an  un- 
divided sovereignty  on  tlie  earth  for  a  long  period."  The  above  is 
the  whole  of  the  meagre  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  this 
inscription,  save  the  bare  fact  that  the  Raja  was  a  wonhipper  of  Vishnu. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  is  referred  by  James  Prinsep  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  considers  that  this  is 
''too  high  an  antiquity  for  the  style  of  writing  employed  on  the  monu- 
ment." I  agree,  however,  with  Prinsep,  as  tlie  characters  appear  to 
me  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions.  I  have 
aheady  suggested  the  year  A.  J),  319,  which  is  the  initial  point  of  the 
Balabhi  or  Gupta  era,  as  an  approximate  date  for  Kaja  Dhava^  as  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  assisted  in  the  downfall  of 
the  powerful  Gupta  dynasty. 

67.  AcGordmg  to  universal  tradition,  the  Iron  Pillar  was  erected 
by  Bilan  Deo^  or  Anang  Pal,  the  founder  of  the  Tomara  dynasty,  who 
was  assured  by  a  learned  Brahman  that,  as  the  foot  of  the  pillar  had 
been  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground  that  it  resied  on  the  head  of 
Vdtukiy  king  of  the  ser^>cnts,  who  supports  the  earth,  it  was  now  im- 
]noTeable,and  that  dominion  would  remain  in  his  family  as  long  as  the 
pillar  stood.  But  the  Itaja,  doubting  the  truth  of  the  Brahman's 
statement,  ordered  the  pillar  to  be  dug  up,  when  the  foot  of  it  was 
found  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  serpent  king,  whose  head  it  had  pierced, 
llegretting  his  unbelief,  the  Iron  Pillar  was  again  raised,  but  ow  ing 
to  the  king's  former  incredulity,  every  plan  now  failed  in  fixing  it  firmly, 
and,  in  spite  of  aU  his  efforts,  it  still  remained  loose  (dhila)  ia  tho 
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ground,  and  this  u  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  aamB  of 
ancient  city  of  Dhili. 

G8.  This  tradition  has  been  variously  reported  by  different  autborities, 
but  the  main  points  are  the  same  in  all.  Colonel  Tod  states  that  the 
Iron  Pillar  ie  said  to  be  reeting  on  the  head  of  the  SahM  Niig^  who  is 
the  same  ae  Vdiuki,  the  lerpent  king.  A  lady  traveller,  who  Tiated 
Delhi  between  ISOi  and  1814,  beard  the  tradition  in  a  somewfaat 
different  way.  A  Brahman  told  the  king  that  if  be  could  place  tba 
scat  of  bis  Li^overnmeiit  oil  the  licud  of  tbe  snake  that  support>  tbc 
work!,  bis  kingdom  woidd  last  forever.  Tbe  Iron  Pillar  was  accord- 
ingly driven  into  the  ground  on  its  present  site,  under  the  superintend 
dence  of  the  Brahman,  who  announced  that  the  lucky  apot  had  beea 
fonnd.  On  bearing  this,  a  courtier,  jealooa  of  the  Brahman's  influence^ 
declared  that  tbe  pillar  was  not  placed  over  tbe  serpenVs  head,  but 
that  be  oonld  point  out  the  true  place,  which  be  bad  seen  in  a  dream. 
The  pillar  was  accordingly  taken  up  by  tbe  Kaja's  order,  and,  agrecaMy 
to  tbe  Brabmaii's  prediction,  tbe  foot  of  it  was  found  wet  with  tho 
blood  of  the  serpent's  head.  This  tradition  is  also  imperfectly  related 
in  Puichas's  Pilgrims,  on  the  authority  of  English  travellers  who  visited 
India  during  tbe  rrigns  of  Jahingir  and  Shahjahan.  Purchaa  atatea 
that  the  Soie  (Baja)  who  founded  Delhi  by  advice  of  bis  magidaBS, 
tried  the  ground  by  driving  an  iron  stake,  which  came  up  bloody, 
baving  wounded  a  snake.  This  the  PondCy  (P&nde  or  Pandit,)  or 
magician,  said  was  a  fortunate  sign."  In  all  tbese  diderent  versions 
of  the  erection  of  tbe  Iron  Pillar,  tbe  main  points  of  the  story  are  tbo 
same,  and  the  popular  belief  in  tins  tradition  ia  confirmed  by  the  weU 
known  verw: — 

<*  Tomar  hhaya  mat  Am.** 

*'  Tbe  pillar  became  loose  by  the  Tomar's  folly 
G9.  Tbis  tradition  ia  related  in  a  more  poetical  form  \)\  Kbarg  Rai, 
vbo  wrote  in  tbe  reign  of  Shabjaban.  According  to  bim,  tbe  Tomar 
Prince  was  provided  by  the  sage  Vy&t  with  a  golden  nail,  or  spike,  25 
fingers  in  length,  which  be  was  told  to  drive  into  the  ground.  At  a 
lucky  moment,  on  tbe  13th  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Ttuikk^  in 
the  Samvat  year  792,  or  A.  D.  786,  when  tbe  moon  was  in  tbe  mansion 
of  Abhijit,  tbe  spike  was  driven  into  the  ground  by  the  Baja,  Then 
said  Yyas  to  tbe  King — 

"  Tuu;  sr  raj  kmJi  jal'tfn  uttJii. 

Yih  khunii  Va9u^  ki  mdthe  ^adhi  Aoi.** 
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"  Ne'er  will  thy  kingdom  be  besped, 
The  spike  haUi  pierced  VaBuki's  head.*' 
Vjds  had  no  sooner  departod,  than  the  incredalous  Biya  boldly 
declared  his  disbelief  in  the  sage's  announcement,  when  immediately 

"  Bilan  l)e  Jchunti  uJchdrh  dekhi, 
**  Tab  Johit  8C  chuchdti  nikali.^^ 

He  saw  the  spike  thrown  on  the  ground, 
"  Blood-dropping  from  the  serpent's  wound." 

The  sage  was  recalled  bj  the  horrified  king,  who  was  directed  to  drive 
the  stake  into  the  ground  a  second  time.  Again  he  struck,  but  the 
spike  penetrated  only  nineteen  fingers,  and  remained  loose  in  the 
ground.  Once  more  then  the  sage  addressed  the  Kaja  proi)hetically, 
*'  Like  the  spike  {killi)  wliich  you  have  driven,  your  dynasty  will  bo 
unstable  {dilli),  and  after  *  nineteen'  generations  it  will  be  supplanted 
by  the  Ohohans,  and  they  by  the  Turkans."  Bilan  De  then  became 
King  of  Dillif  and  with  his  descendants  held  the  throne  for  nineteen 
generations,  according  to  the  number  of  finger's  lengths  whieh  the  spike 
had  been  driven  into  tlie  ground, 

70.  What  was  the  origin  oi'this  tradition,  and  at  what  time  it  first 
obtained  currency  may  nevw  perhaps  be  known ;  but  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  haaarding  a  guess  that  the  long  reign  of  the  Tomar  dynasty 
must  first  have  led  to  an  opinion  of  its  durability,  which  would  then 
have  been  naturally  compared  with  the  evident  stabiUtj  with  whiolt 
tlie  Iron  rillar  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  We  have  an  exactly  parallel 
case  in  tlie  well  known  saying  about  Kome  and  the  Coliseum—-* 

Quamdiu  Habit  Colt/seUi,  9tahit  cf  Roma;  quando  cadet  Coly9eU^ 
cadet  Bomai*  which  the  verse  of  Byron  has  rendered  £unous 
"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  stand. 
When  Ms  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall." 
This  indeed  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Indian  tradition  that  1  li;ivu  been 
able  to  trace.    When  the  Muhammadan  conqueror  tirst  took  possession 
of  Dellii,  be  was  informed  that  the  inscription  on  the  Iron  FiUar 
declared  that  the  Hindu  rule  would  last  as  bng  as  the  FiUar  remained 
standing;  on  hearing  which,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  jaophety^ 
the  proud  victor  allowed  the  pillar  to  stand.   This  same  story  must- 
have  been  told  to  Bishop  Heber,  but  he  has  junibh'd  it  up  with  his 

account  oi'  ii  uuz  bhah's  Pillar.*   That  the  story  which  he  heard  must 
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have  belonged  to  the  Iroa  Pillar  is  rendered  certain  by  his  referring 
it  to  the  period  of  "tbe  conquest  of  the  ooontiy  by  the  MosftlmAns." 
About  the  same  time  also  a  einular  story  was  heard  by  Major  Archer,* 
who  records  that  '*as  long  as  the  pillar  stood,  so  long  would 
Hmduston  flourish."  At  a  later  date,  a  similar  story  was  repeated  to 
Mrs.  Colin  Mackeiizicf  who  savs  that  the  Iron  Pillar  l)ears  a  Sanskrit 
inscription,  "  the  pui-port  of  which  is,  that  as  long  as  this  pillar 
stands,  the  I^dJ  or  kingdom  has  not  finally  departed  from  the 
Hindus."  Liustly,  Syad  Ahmad  relates  that  the  pillar  was  driren  into 
the  head  of  VAtuki^  king  of  the  snakes,  to  make  bis  empire  lasting. 

71.  If  I  am  right  in  ascribmg  the  origin  of  this  traditioo  torn  lata 
period  in  tbe  bistory  of  the  Tomars,  when  the  long  duration  of  tiieir 
rule  had  induced  people  to  compare  its  stability  with  that  of  the  Iron 
Pillar,  I  think  that  the  raying  may  be  referred  with  considerable 
probability  to  the  pro*iperous  reign  of  Anang  Pal  2nd,  whose  name  is 
Inscribed  on  the  shaft  with  the  date  of  Samvat  1109  or  A.  D.  1052. 

72.  The  remaining  inscriptions  on  tbe  Iron  Pillar  are  nnmeraost 
but  unimportant.  There  are  two  records  of  tbe  Cboban  Bija  Ok^km 
Sinka,  both  dated  in  S.  1888,  or  A.  D.  1826.  They  state  that  the 
Raja  was  descended  Irum  J-'rii/tici  Raja  in  29  generations,  vvhicli  is 
quite  possible,  although  the  period  allowed  for  each  generation  is  nndcr 
23  years.  The  date  of  Prithivi  Eaja  is  given  as  S.  1151,  or  A,  D. 
1094,  which  is  just  99  years  too  early,  an  amount  of  error  which  agrees 
with  tbe  fStdse  dates  in  tbe  J^rUhi  Bdj  Okohan  Mtm  of  the  Bard 
Ckand,  There  is  also  another  modem  Nagari  inscription  of  siz  lines, 
dated  in  8.  1707,  or  A.  D.  1710,  of  tbe  BundeUi  Rajas  of  Cfkinien. 
]5elow  this  there  arc  two  Persian  inscriptions,  dated  in  A.  11.  1060  and 
JUGl,  or  A.  D.  1G51-52,  which  merely  record  the  names  of  visitors. 

73.  The  only  other  remains  of  Hindu  Delhi  ai*e  the  numerous  pillars 
which  form  tlie  colonnades  of  the  Court  of  the  Great  Masjid  dose  to 
tbe  Kutb  Minar.  The  Arabic  inscription  over  the  eastern  entrance  of 
this  Court-yard,  states  that  the  materials  were  obtained  from  tba 
demolition  of  27  idolatrous  temples,  eacb  of  wbieb  bad  cost  tbe  sum 
of  20  lakhs  of  DiJ'uils.  1  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas^  that  the  Dilutl 
must  have  corresponded  with  the  original  billon  currency  of  Prithivi 
Baja.  Now  the  value  of  the  Dilial  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  that  of  the  JUal  or  Chital  of  Ala  uddin  Khilji,  50  of  wliich,  as 
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leam  firom  Formhta,*  were  equal  to  one  Bupee.  The  coii  of  each  of 
these  temples  would  not  therefore  haye  been  more  than  Bs.  40,000, 

and  that  of  the  wliole  numl)er,  only  Rs.  10,80,000,  or  £108,000.  The 
cost  of  these  temples  seems  excessive  when  ex[)ressed  in  such  small 
money  as  JJiliah ;  each  coin  being  worth  only  a  little  more  than  a 
half-pennj ;  but  the  sum  is  moderate  enough  when  it  is  named  in 
Bnpeee. 

74.  Mr.  Feigassont  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  **  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand  as  originally  arranged 

by  the  Hindus,  or  wliLther  tlioy  have  been  taken  down  and  re- 
armnpfcd  by  the  foiKpu'rors."  In  this  instance  ho  thinks  it  "  most 
probable  that  the  former  was  the  case,  and  that  they  were  open 
colonnades  snrrounding  the  palace  of  Prithivi  Raja but  he  presently 
adds  that  if  this  is  so,  it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars 
bebg  left  undisturbed.*'  When  Mr.  Fergusson  formed  this  opinion, 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  recorded  over  the  eastern  gateway  by 
the  Musalman  conqueror,  that  the  Great  Masjid  had  been  built  of  the 
materials  (if  no  less  than  twenft/sevcn  Hindu  temples.  He  knew  only 
the  common  tradition  that  on  this  site  once  stood  the  palace  and 
temple  attributed  to  Prithivi  Baja.  On  this  account  he  may  have 
supposed  that  most  of  these  pillars  must  have  belonged  to  those 
buildingSy  and  therefore  that  they  might  posmbl^  still  be  in  their 
original  positions.  But  evidently  he  had  stroni;  doubts  on  the  subject, 
for  he  repeats  his  opinion  that  "  if  the  pillars  at  Kutb  are  in  situ,  it 
is  the  only  instance  known  of  such  being  the  case."  In  Februiiry 
1853  I  examined  very  minutely  the  pillared  cloisters  of  the  Great 
Moscjue,  and  1  then  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  recorded  in  my  Note- 
book at  the  time,  that  "  the  square  about  the  Iron  PiUar  is  all  made 
up;  the  outer  walls  are  not  Hindu;  the  pillars  are  all  made  up  of 
pieces  of  Tarious  kinds ;  the  shaft  of  one  kind  being  placed  above 
that  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  height.  The  general 
cflTect  is  i^ood ;  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  incongruities  of 
pillars,  half  plain  and  half  decorated,  and  of  others  that  are  thicker 
above  than  below."  Just  ten  years  later  in  January  1SG3,  with  Mr, 
Fergusson's  book  in  my  hand,  I  re-examined  the  whole  of  these  pillars 
with  exactly  the  same  result.  Every  single  pillar  is  made  up  of  two 
separate  Hindu  shafts,  placed  one  above  the  other ;  and  as  these  shafts 
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m  of  man  J  Tarions  niea,  the  required  heiglii  is  oVteined  hy  ^ 
ineertioii  of  otiier  pieces  between  the  shorter  shafts.   In  one  instenee 

in  the  north  cloister  there  w  a  pillar  made  up  of  no  less  than  three 
shafts  of  fxiutly  tlie  same  pattern,  piled  one  over  tlie  other.  This 
may  be  se-  n  in  iieato's  photograph  of  this  cloister  (see  the  4th  piUsr 
on  the  left  baod).  The  <:^encral  effect  of  these  large  rows  of  made-np 
columns  is  certainly  rich  and  pleasing ;  but  this  effect  is  doe  to  tiie 
kindlj  hand  of  time,  which  has  almost  entirelj  removed  the  coating 
of  plaster  with  which  the  whole  of  these  heatttifnlly  senlptured  pillas 
were  once  barliamuslv  covered  bv  the  idol-hatin£r  Musalmans. 

75.  The  same  doubling  up  of  the  old  Hindu  pillars  has  been  follow- 
ed in  the  cloister  of  the  large  Court  of  the  Kutb  ]Minar,  the  shaft  of 
one  plain  pillar  being  placed  over  another  to  obtain  height.  ▲  similar 
re-anangement  may  be  observed  in  the  Coort  of  the  Jimai  or  Oina 
Has}id  of  Kanoj  commonly  called  SUa-hhSnMui,  or  "SitaV  kitchen.** 

70.  The  number  of  decorated  pillars  now  ivmaining  in  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Great  Mosnne  around  the  Iron  Pillar,  is,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  reckon  them,  310;  but  as  the  cloistars  are  incomplete^  the 
original  number  must  have  been  much  greater.  My  reckonin|^  makes 
them  460l  In  tho  interior  of  the  Great  Mosque  itself,  theare  ai«  35 
pillars  now  remaining,  of  a  much  larger  sixe  and  of  a  somewhat 
dilferent  style  of  decoration.  ¥nien  the  Moeqne  was  complete,  there 
mu8t  have  been  not  less  tlian  76  of  these  pillars.  Of  the  plain  pillars 
in  the  Court-yard  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  I  counted  370,  but  the  total 
number  required  to  complete  the  cloisters  would  be  about  1,200. 

77.  I  have  given  these  figures  iu  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  oomv 
berating  the  statement  of  the  Musalmftn  conqueror,  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  temples  that  were  standing  in  Dilli,  at  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  power.  The  usual  number  of  columns  in  a  lliixlu  t  mpl-  Is 
from  20  to  30,  although  a  few  of  the  larger  tempK-s  may  have  from  .jO  to 
60.  But  these  are  OKoeptioTial  cases,  and  they  arc  more  than  balanced 
by  the  greater  number  of  smaller  temples,  which  have  not  mom  than 
12  or  16  pillars.  The  great  temple  of  FstAm^  at  Gaya  has  SO 
pillars,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  mentions  that  a  temple  of  66  pillars  was 
the  most  extended  arrangement  that  he  had  met  with  under  a  sinjfle 
dome.*  The  magnificent  temple  at  C/ian<b-dvati\  near  Jhdlra  Pdian, 
and  the  pillared  temple  of  Qanthai,  at  Jko^rahOf  have  only  28  «v>lnmif 
•  XUostniticns  of  Xudian  Aroliiteofeare^  Xotiod.  p.  18L 
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each.  Tlie  Baroli  temple  liiis  24  columns;  the  groat  temple  at 
Mindraban  has  only  16 ;  and  the  CkaoH  m  the  Mokandra  JPom  has 
not  more  than  12.  But  there  aie  many  temples  that  have  even  fewer 
piUan  than  these,  as,  for  inatanoe,  that  of  Mdta  Devi,  in  Owalior, 
which  has  only  G  [iillars,  and  that  of  Ohatur  Shujoj  alao  in  Gwalior, 
which  has  not  more  tluui  4  pillars.  Taking  these  temples  as  lair 
specimens  of  many  various  styles  and  ages,  the  average  number  of 
pillars  in  a  Hindu  fane  is  between  2  k  and  25 ;  or,  if  the  extremes  be 
omitted,  the  ftverage  numbttr  is  21.  Accepting  these  numbers  as  a 
iSur  guide,  we  may  set  down  the  76  pillars  of  the  Great  Masjid  as  the 
spoils  of  at  least  2,  but  more  probably  of  8  temples,  each  equal  in 
size  to  the  magnificent  fane  at  Ohandr&vati.  Similarly  the  450  pillars 
of  the  Court  of  the  Masjid  will  represent  the  spoils  of  not  less  than 
from  18  to  22  temples,  of  20  and  25  columns  each.  These  numbers 
added  together  give  a  total  of  from  20  to  25  temples,  which  agrees 
80  nearly  with  the  number  recorded  in  the  Muhammadan  inscription, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of  the  conqueror's  boast, 
that  the  Masjid  was  built  of  the  spoils  of  27  temples. 

78.  A  curious  confirmation  of  the  average  sise  of  these  temples 
has  been  atlorded  by  a  discovery  which  I  first  made  in  1853,  and 
which  I  completed  during  the  present  year.  In  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  cloisters  of  the  Great  Mosque,  the  pillars,  with  bases  and 
capitals  complete,  are  nearly  all  of  one  style  and  size,  and  quite 
di^rent  from  the  other  colunms.  Now,  the  bases^  shafts,  and  oapitab 
of  these  pillars  are  immbered,  the  highest  number  disoovered  being 
19.  I  found  15  numbered  shafts,  of  which  No.  18  is  in  the  north 
dmster,  far  away  from  its  fellows.  I  found  also  18  numbered  bases, 
and  7  numbered  capitals ;  but  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  No.  10, 
do  the  numbers  of  base,  sbaft,  and  capital,  as  they  now  stand,  agree. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  direct  and  convincing  proof  that  these  particular 
pillars  have  all  been  re-arranged.  The  total  number  of  shafts  dis- 
oovered was  only  15,  but  they  were  all  numbered.  Of  the  bases, 
I  discovered  19,  of  which  4  were  square,  and  15  had  the  angles 
recessed,  like  aU  the  shafts.  Of  the  oiqpitab,  all  of  one  uniform 
pattern,  I  found  20,  of  which  one  was  inscribed  with  the  number  19. 
From  all  these  facts  I  conclude,  with  a  probability  amounting  almost 
to  certainty,  that  tlie  temple  from  which  these  pillars  were  obtained 
consisted  of  ZO  columns  only.   On  No.  12  shall  there  is  the  word 
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on  006  Cue,  with  the  date  of  1124  oo  noiher 
ikoe,  whidi,  refeiTed  to  the  VikrMiiiditya  8am9&i,  is  eqmvilait  to 
A.  D.  1087,  st  which  thne  Amog  Fil  2nd,  ihefoimder  of  LUkot,  ww 

reigning  in  Dilli. 

79.  But  the  mason's  marks  on  the  stones  of  tliis  templ*^  were  not 
eonfined  to  the  piUans,  as  I  discovered  them  on  no  lees  than  13  dif- 
ftmt  portioiia  of  ita  entablature.  These  marfca  are  more  thao  naoaUj 
detailed,  hot  nnfortonatelj,  in  apite  of  tiuir  length  and  appowt 
dearneaa,.!  am  a^  nnahle  to  make  them  out  completeiy.  Thej  wiD 
be  found  in  plate  3,  along  with  a  dravnog  of  the  pillar  itselC  Tl» 
marks  are  the  following : — 

A.  '-'Ohapa  Ticta  3    Upper  Ttda  (?)  No.  3. 

B.  — CSb/Ni  Vida^    Ditto     (?)  Jio.  4. 

C— PikrAuM     4    Bear  (?)  Na  4. 

D. — PtfcAtfK     0  paehMm   Bear  (?)  No.  5  wnt 

E.  — n  Chaothe   Vida  (r)  fourth. 

F.  —  Vi  panchama    Vida  (?)  lilth. 

G.  — Prathaina  Ddshrn    First  Architrave. 

TSL—FMhckhim  Eaki  Ddthm^  ...  West  aiiie  Anshitram 

K.— INrrod  PMAmm    Eaat  firat 

Jj^-'FurabS    Eaat  No.  8. 

ll.—Pdchchhim  Sa  8  -^.(ge?)  ...  West  side  No.  3.,  fiont? 

N. — Pachchhim  Baki pachchhe  ...  West  side  back. 

O. — Pachchhim  Maki  6  pachchhc  West  side  No.  6,  back. 

80.  There  ia  a  peculiaritgr  about  the  numbera  of  the  piUais  which 
ia  worthy  of  note^  Each  eypher  ia  preceded  hj  the  initial  letter  e' 
the  word  for  that  number.   Thus,  8  is  preoeded  by  H  for  Hm^  10  Iff 

da  for  da^,  and  16  by  so  for  tolah.  The  same  style  of  markinsr 
appear  to  have  hfcii  ust-d  for  a  second  temple,  as  I  found  a  piUiiT  of 
another  pattern  with  the  number  du  2,  and  a  pilaster  of  the  same  kind 
with  M  19.  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  these  two  ahafta  may  bare 
belonged  to  the  set  of  pillara  just  described,  aa  they  are  alao  of  siod* 
atone.  Their  height  ia  exactly  the  aame,  and  the  numbers  ars  tiro  of 
the  five  that  are  missing.  In  this  case  the  temple  would  have  W  ^ 
pillars  (probably  an  outer  row)  of  one  pattern,  and  16  of  auuth^f 
kind,  but  all  of  the  same  height. 
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81.   The  dimeneionB  of  these  ioBcribed  pillars  are  ae  follows 

Ft  la.       Ft  In. 
r  Upper  member,  with  brackets,  0  10 

^^'^    [Lower  ditto,    0  6 

  1  4 

Shaft,    4  lU 

r  Upj)er  ]x)rtion,  ornamented,.,.    1  2^ 
i  Lower  ditto,  plain,    0  9 

  1  au 


Total  bflight^      8  8 


82.  The  only  other  Hindu  remains  are  the  two  Forts  of  Ldlkot 
and  I'tai  tithora,  which  together  formed  the  old  Dilll  of  the  Musal- 
mans,  after  the  huilding  of  the  new  Fort  of  Hiri  by  Ala-uddin  Khilji. 
Of  these  two,  the  older  Fort  of  Ldlkot  has  hitherto  remained  unknown, 
b^ng  always  described  by  the  Masahdbs  as  a  part  of  the  Fort  of  Bai 
Pithora.  It  is  called  8iri  by  Lientenant  Burgess,  who  made  a  sonrey 
of  the  ntina  of  DiUi  in  1849-50,  and  the  same  name  is  given  to  it  by 
Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  in  their  interesting  account  of  Firuzabad, 
publislit'il  in  the  Jouriiul  of  the  Archit'uloglcal  Society  of  Delhi  for 
1850.  Tiie  retisons  whicli  induce  me  to  identify  this  Fort  with  the 
JLdlhet  of  Anan!]^  Pal  have  already  been  given  when  speaking  of  the 
xefounding  of  JJilli^  and  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  reject  ita 
identification  with  8in  will  be  detailed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  thafe 
place. 

83.  The  Fort  of  Lilha^  which  was  built  by  Anang  Fftl  in  A.  IX 

lOGO,  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  oblong  form,  2}  miles  in  circunirerence. 
Its  walls  are  as  lofty  and  as  massive  as  those  of  Tughlakahad,  although 
the  blocks  of  stone  are  not  so  colossal.  By  difTereut  measurements 
I  found  the  ramparts  to  be  from  28  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  of  which 
the  par^^  is  just  one-haUl  The  same  thickness  of  parapet  is  also 
derived  ftom  the  measurement  given  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  A.  D.  1840^ 
who  says  that  the  walls  were  eUoen  cubits  thick.  Accepting  this 
measure  as  the  same  that  was  in  use  in  Firut  Shah's  time,  namely,  of 
10  inches,  as  derived  from  the  length  of  Firuz  Sliah's  pillar,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  old  I)illi  was  l-lj  feet.  These  massive  ramparts 
have  a  general  height  of  00  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which 

r  2 
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still  exigin  in  very  fair  onler  all  round  the  Fort,  except  on  the  south 
■ide,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  extensive  hollow  that  was  most  pnH 
bably  once  filled  with  watv.  About  one-balf  of  tiie  main  waUs  are 
stiU  standing  as  fim  and  as  solid  as  when  they  were  fint  built.  A* 
all  the  saUent  points  there  are  large  bastions  from  60  to  100  feet  in 
diamet^T.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  are  on  the  north  dde, 
are  Ciilled  the  Fateh  BurJ  and  the  Sohan  Burj.  The  lontj  lines  v{ 
wall  between  these  bastions  lyre  broken  by  numbers  of  tinialler  towen* 
well  splayed  oat  at  the  base,  and  46  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  with 
curtains  of  80  feet  between  them.  Along  the  base  of  these  towefs, 
which  are  still  80  feet  in  height,  there  is  an  outer  line  of  waU  forming 
a  room  or  faossebraie,  which  is  also  80  feet  in  height.  The  parapet 
of  this  wall  has  entirely  dis*apj>eare{l,  and  the  wall  itwlf  is  so  mnch 
broken,  UiJ  to  afford  an  easy  descent  into  the  ditch  in  many  places. 
The  upper  portion,  of  the  counterscarp  walls  has  nearly  all  fallen  down, 
excepting  on  the  north-west  side,  where  there  is  a  doable  line  of  works 
strengthened  by  detached  bastions. 

84u  The  positions  of  three  of  the  gatewaja  In  the  west  half  ct 
the  Fort  are  easily  recognised;  but  the  waUs  of  the  eastern  half  are 
so  much  broken,  that  it  is  now  only  possible  to  guess  at  the  probable 
position  ol  one  other  gate.  The  north  gate  is  judiciously  placed  in 
the  re-entering  angle  close  to  the  Solian  liiirj,  wlicre  it  still  fonus 
a  deep  gap  in  the  lofty  mass  of  rampart,  by  which  the  cowherds  enter 
with  their  cattle.  The  west  gate  is  the  only  one  of  which  any  portion 
of  the  walls  now  remains.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  ifayil 
gate.  This  gateway  was  17  feet  wide,  and  there  is  still  standing  on 
the  left-hand  side  a  large  upnght  stone,  with  a  groore  for  guiding  the 
ascent  and  the  descent  of  a  portcullis.  This  stone  is  7  feet  in  height 
above  the  rubbish,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  than  12  or  Jo  feet.  It 
is  2  feet  1  inch  broad  and  1  foot  3  inches  thick.  The  approach  to 
this  gate  is  guarded  by  no  less  than  three  small  oat-works.  The 
south  gate  is  in  the  southmost  angle  near  Adan  Khan's  tomb.  It  is 
now  a  mere  gap  in  the  mass  of  rampart.  On  tiie  aouth-esst  skb^ 
there  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  gate  near  Sir  Thomas  Melcali«*8 
house,  leading  towards  Taghlakabad  and  Mathura. 

85.  8yad  Ahmad  states,  on  the  authority  of  Zia  Barni,  that  the 
west  t;ato  of  Jtai  Pithora's  Fort  was  called  the  Ghnzni  gate  after  the 
Musalman  coiuj[uest,  because  the  Qktumi  troops  had  gained  the  fmlni 
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by  tliat  entrance.   I  feel  latisfied  tliat  tiua  must  be  the  Sanjit  gate 

of  Lulkot  for  the  followinsj:  reasons : — 

1st. — ^Tlie  MusalmflLns  never  make  any  mention  of  Ljklkot,  but 
always  inelude  it  as  a  part  of  Rai  Pithora's  Fort. 

2nd. — The  poeseenon  of  the  larger  and  weaker  fortreea  of  Bai  Pithom 
conld  not  be  called  the  oonqueet  of  Delhi,  while  the  stronger  dtadel 
of  LiOkot  still  held  out. 

8rd. — ^The  evident  care  with  which  the  approach  to  the  Banjit  gate 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  double  line  of  works,  and  by  three  se})arate 
out-works  immediately  in  front  of  the  crateway  itself,  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  considered  as  the  weakest  point  of  the  fortress,  and 
therefore  that  it  was  the  most  likely  to  have  been  attacked.  For  this 
reason  I  conclude  that  the  Bm^  gate  was  the  one  by  which  the 
Mnsalmftns  entered  Lftlkot,  the  citadel  of  Dilli,  and  that,  having  prored 
its  weakness  by  their  own  success,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  strengthen 
the  works  at  this  point  for  their  own  security.  A  case  exactly  similar 
occurred  less  than  forty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  Altamish, 
having  gained  an  entrance  into  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  by  the  deep 
ravine  on  the  west  side  called  ZTrufHUf  immediately  closed  it  by  a 
massive  wall,  to  prevent  his  enemies  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
same  weak  point.  I  believe  that  the  western  gate  was  called  the 
(ihazni  gate  for  the  simple  reason  only  that  Gbazui  lies  to  the  west 
of  Delhi. 

86.  The  Fort  of  K  ai  Pithora,  which  surrounds  the  citadel  of  LAlkot 
on  three  sides,  would  appear  to  have  been  built  to  protect  the  Hindu 
city  of  JHUi  from  the  attacks  of  the  MnsalmAns.  As  early  as  A.  I). 
1100,  the  descendants  of  Mahmud,  retiring  from  Ghazni  before  the 

rising  power  of  the  Saljukis,  had  fixed  their  now  capital  at  Lahore, 
although  Ghazni  still  belonged  to  their  kingdom,  and  was  occasionally 
the  seat  of  Government.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  soon 
appeared,  when  the  celebrated  Muaz-uddin  Sam,  commonly  called 
Muhammad  Ghori^  after  ospturing  the  cities  a{  Multan  and  Peshfl^ 
war,  appeared  before  Lahore  in  A.  D.  1180^  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Ghasnavide  dynasty  by  the  capture  of  theu»  capital  in  A.  D.  1186. 
The  danger  was  now  imminent,  and  only  5  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1191, 
we  iind  the  Ghori  King  in  full  march  on  Ajmere.  But  the  Baja  of 
Dilli  was  well  prepared  for  this  invarion,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies, 
he  defeated  the  MusalmAns^  with  great  slanghter,  at  JXlaori,  oudwaj 
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between  Eanill  and  Thanenr.  Attiiefint  appeanaoeof  tliefonnft* 
able  Oboris  before  Lahore  corre«pond«  so  nearly  with  the  acoenion  rf 

rritliivi  liaja,  I  think  it  vory  probable  that  the  fortification  of  th«? 
city  of  Dilli  was  forced  upon  the  llaja  by  a  well-grounded  tpprften- 
sion  that  J>illi  itMlf  might  soon  he  attacked ;  and  so  it  haj^pened,  £or 
within  two  yean  after  the  battle  of  3Skm%  the  Bftjn  was  a  priMoer, 
and  ]>illi  waa  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Hoaalmlns. 

87.  The  eirernt  of  Rai  Pitbora*8  Fort  is  4  milea  and  8  fbriongi^or 
jttst  three  times  as  umch  as  tliat  of  Lnlkot.  But  the  defencci^  of  the 
citv  arc  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  citatlel.  Tlie  \^'alk  &re 
one  half  the  height,  and  the  towers  are  placed  at  much  longer  intervals. 
The  wall  of  the  citj  ia  earned  from  the  north  baatioa  of  Lalkot,  ealled 
JtoA  Bwrj^  to  the  north-eaat  for  three  qnarten  of »  mile,  iHiere  it 
turna  to  the  aonth-eaat  for  1\  milea  to  the  DmmAmm  Burj.  fnm 
this  bastion  the  direction  of  the  wall  for  about  I  mile  is  south-west^ 
and  then  north-west  for  a  short  distance  to  the  south  end  of  the  bill 
on  which  Azini  Khan's  tomh  is  situated.  Beyond  this  point  the  wall 
oan  be  traced  for  some  dirtanoe  to  the  aoath  along  the  ridge  whtoh  wai 
moat  probably  connected  with  the  aonth-eaat  ooner  of  LUkot,  soo» 
where  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe's  boose. 

88.  The  Fort  of  Kai  Pithora  is  said  to  have  had  9  gates  besides  tilt 
Gliazni  gate.    Four  of  these  f^ates  can  still  be  traced;  the  1st 

the  west  side,  and  is  covered  by  an  out- work  ;  the  2nil  is  on  the  north 
aide,  towards  Indrpat ;  the  Srd  ia  on  the  east  side,  towards  Tughlakabad; 
and  the  4th  ia  on  the  soath-east  «ide.  But  bendea  Hieae  there  mut 
have  been  other  gates  somewhere  on  the  south  side,  one  of  which  oooU 
not  have  Ix'cn  far  from  Sir  T.  Metcalfe's  bonse.  Such  waa  the  Hiada 
citv  of  Dilli  when  it  was  ca})tured  by  the  ISIusalmans  in  January  1103. 
The  circuit  of  its  walls  was  nearly  4i  miles,  and  it  covered  a  space  ot 
ground  equal  to  one-half  of  the  modem  Shahjah&n&bod,  the  Capital  of 
the  Mogul  SoTereigna  of  Indi*.  It  posaeased  27  Hindu  temples,  of 
which  several  hundreds  of  richly  carved  pillara  remain  to  attest  both 
the  taste  and  the  wealth  of  the  last  Hindu  Bulera  of  DiUL 

MvHAMMADAir  RncAiirs. 

89.  The  first  Musalman  Sovereigns  of  Delhi  are  said  to  havf 
remained  content  with  the  fortress  of  liai  Pithora,  although  it  seeiii* 
highly  probable  that  they  muat  have  added  to  the  defences  of  the  weft 
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gate,  by  wbich  they  luid  entered  Lftlkot,  the  citedal  of  the  ffindn  Ktngi. 
But  though  the  fint  Musahn&n  Kings  did  not  huild  huge  forts  or 

extensive  cities  to  perpetuate  their  names,  yet  in  the  Great  Mosque 
and  magnificent  column  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibec^,  as  well  as  in  the  richly 
carved  tomb  of  Altamish,  thejr  have  left  behind  them  a  few  wonderful 
works,  which  are  in  eveiy  way  more  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

90.  The  Great  Mosque  of  Kutb-uddin  was  called  the  JAmu 
Moifidf  according  to  the  insoriptioii  over  the  inner  archway  of  the  east 
entrance.  But  it  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  MiMfid-i-Kutb- 
ul  Islam,  or  the  "  Moscjue  of  the  Pole  Star  of  Islaniism,"  a  name  which 
appears  to  preserve  that  of  its  founder.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
tliat  the  Kutb  Mosque,  as  well  as  the  Minor,  may  have  been  named 
after  the  contemporaiy  Saint  .Rtih-uddin  U$hi^  whose  tomb  is  dose  by ; 
8yad  Ahmad  adds  that  the  Mosque  was  also  called  the  Adina  Masjid. 
This  Great  Mosque,  which  even  in  ruin  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
wurks  in  the  world,  was  seen  by  Ibii  Batuta*  altout  1,"30  years  aflor  its 
erection,  when  he  describes  it  as  having  no  equal,  either  fur  beauty  or 
extent.  In  the  time  of  Timur,  the  people  of  old  Delhi  prepared  to 
defend  the  Great  Mosque,  but  they  were  all,  according  to  the  Muham- 
madan  Historian  Sharif-uddin,  despatched  by  the  sword  *^  to  the  deepest 
helL*'  The  Mosque  is  not  mentioned  by  Baber,  although  he  notices 
the  Minar  and  tlie  tomb  of  Xhwaja  Ivutb-uddin,  wliieh  he  perambu- 
lated.f  It  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  no  inferenee  can 
be  drawn  from  his  silence,  as  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  Kutb  Minar. 
The  Minar  itself  was  repaired  during  the  reigpi  of  Sikandar  Lodi ;  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  Great  Mosque,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
inferred  either  that  ifc  was  still  in  good  order,  or  that  it  was  too  much 
ruined  to  be  easily  repaired.  I  conclude  that  the  latter  was  the  ease, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  the  permanent  removal  of  the  Court  from 
Delhi  to  Firuzabad  must  have  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
old  city.  We  have  a  paralled  case  in  the  removal  of  the  Hindu  Court 
from  Kanoj  to  Bin  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  This  removal 
took  place  in  A.  D.  1022  and  in  A.  B.  2081,  or  withm  ten  years, 
Abu  Kihan  records  that  Kancg  having  been  deserted  by  its  ruler, "  fell 
to  ruin." 

01.    The  Great  Mosque  of  Kutb-uddin  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Delhi  in  A.  H.  589,  or  A.  D.  1108,  as  recorded  by  the 
•  TtvnAB,  p.  Ul.  t  Memoin,  p.  806. 
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King  himMl^  in  the  long  iiMeriptkm  over  the  mner  arehwaj  of  the 
eert  entniioe.  The  date  »  gifen  by  Syad  Ahmad  aa  587,  hot  tlm 
dilforeDoe  in  the  unit  haa  been  caued  by  hia  own  omiaaioii  of  the  two 
p<nnts  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  TUa,  ^-3,  or  nine,  instead  of 
Sof>Oy  or  "  seven,"  ati  he  has  j?ot  it.  In  this  inscription,  as  well 
at^  in  tlie  short«;r  one  over  the  outer  archway  of  the  i»ame  gaite,  Kutl>- 
uddin  retrains  from  calling  himself  by  the  title  of  Sultan,  which  he 
beatowa  on  hia  Soaenin  Mnaa-uddin  in  the  inaoription  over  tiw  north 
gateway.  Thia  laat  inaoriptioD  ia  dated  in  H.  502.  And  ban 
again  I  have  to  notioe  the  omiarion  of  two  |>ointB  in  the  Syad*8  copy 
of  the  second  number  of  tlie  date.  In  ray  coi)y,  which  was  taken  ia 
l.SiO,  I  find  the  word  iUairiy  or  "  ninety,"  quite  eoniplete.  In 

tluH  inscription  it  ia  recorded  that  the  foundation  of  the  Ma^^jid  was 
laid  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  MuoM^midm  Muhammad^  bm  Sdm  (in 
the  time  of  the  Khalif)  jSToMr,  Chief  of  the  FaithM.  The  date  of 
A.  H.  692,  or  A.  D.  1196,  mnat  therefore  I  think,  be  reflBired  to  the 
completion  of  the  building.  It  ia  true  that  three  years  may  seem  but 
a  short  time  for  the  completion  of  this  large  Mosque,  yet,  when  we 
remember  that  the  whole  of  the  stones  were  obtained  ready  aquarod 
fiom  the  Hindu  temples  on  the  apot»  our  wonder  will  oeaae,  and  any 
doubta  that  might  have  ariaen  in  onr  minda  will  be  diadpated  at  onoa. 

92.  The  Jdma  Matfid  ia  not  ao  large  aa  many  bnildii^  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  been  raised  in  later  years,  such  as  the  great 
iMusqin's  of  Jonpur  and  others ;  but  it  is  still  unrivalled  for  its  grand 
line  uf  gigantic  arches,  and  lor  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  dowered 
tnu»iry  which  oovera  its  walla.  The  front  of  the  Masjid  ia  m  wafl 
8  feet  thick,  pierced  by  a  line  of  aeren  noUe  aichea.  The  oentve  aick 
ia  22  feet  wide  and  neariy  68  feet  in  height,  and  the  aide  aidbea  an 
10  feet  wide  and  24  feet  high.  Through  these  gigantic  ardiea  the 
lirst  iSIusalmans  of  Delhi  entered  a  magnificent  room  135  feet  long 
and  .31  feet  broad,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  on  five  rows  of 
the  tallest  and  finest  of  the  Hindu  ])illars.  The  Mosque  is  approached 
through  n  cloistered  court,  145  feet  in  length  firom  east  to  weat^  and 
96  feet  m  width.  In  the  midat  of  the  weat  half  of  thtt  courts  ataodi 
the  celebrated  Iron  Pillar,  surrounded  by  doiatera  fonned  of  aevwal 
rows  of  Hindu  columns  of  iulinite  variety  of  design,  and  of  mi>st 
delicate  execution.  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  court  of  the 
Masjid,  each  10  leet  in  width,  of  which  the  eaatem  eatKanoe  was  the 
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prin^pal  one.   The  southern  entrance  has  disappeared  long  ago,  bat 

the  other  two  are  still  in  good  order,  with  their  interesting  inscrip- 
tions in  lari^e  Arr\l)ic  letters. 

93.  I  have  already  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  Hindn 
pillais  in  these  doisten  were  originallj  ooTered  with  plaiter  bj  the 
idol-batbg  Musalmftna  m  the  readiest  way  of  lemoving  the  infidel 
images  fiom  the  view  of  true  belieTers.  A  fiuiher  proof  of  this  maj 
be  seen  on  two  stones  in  the  north  side  of  the  court,  one  fixed  in  the 
inner  wall  in  the  north-east  angle  just  above  the  pillars,  and  the  othw 
in  the  outer  wall  between  the  north  gate  and  the  north-east  comer. 
The  inner  sculpture  represents  several  well  known  Hindu  gods, — Ist, 
ViikHit^  lying  on  %  coach  with  a  lotna  rising  from  his  navel,  and  ooveied 
by  a  canopy,  with  two  attendants,  one  standing  at  his  head  and  one 
sitting  at  his  feet ;  2nd,  a  seated  figure  not  recognised  ;  8rd,  indhi 
on  his  elephant  ;  Itli,  Brahma  with  three  heads  seated  on  his  goose; 
6th,  SivOj  with  his  trident  seated  on  his  bull  nandi ;  6th,  a  figure  with 
lotus  seated  on  some  animal  not  recognized.  The  outer  soolpture 
is  of  a  different  description.  The  scene  shows  two  rooms  #ith 
n  lialf-opened  door  between  them.  In  each  room  there  is  a  female 
lying  on  a  coneh  with  a  child  by  her  side,  a  canopy  over  hev 
head,  and  an  attendant  at  her  feet.  In  the  left-hand  room  two  females 
are  seen  carrying  children  towards  the  door,  and  in  the  right-hand 
room,  two  others  are  doing  the  same.  The  whole  four  of  these 
females  appear  to  be  hastening  towards  the  principal  figure  in  the 
right-hand  room.  I  am  unable  to  oiler  any  ezphmation  of  thia  very 
cnrions  scene.  But  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  figores  conld  not 
have  been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  early  MusalmAns,  I  conclude 
that  these  stones  must  also  have  been  earel'ully  plastered  over. 

94.  During  the  reign  of  Al tarnish,  the  son-in-law  of  Kutb-uddin, 
the  Great  Mosque  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  winga 
to  the  north  and  aontb,  and  by  the  erection  a  new  cbistered  court 
aiz  timea  as  large  as  the  first  court.  The  fronts  of  the  two  wing 
buildings  are  ptere^  by  five  arches  each,  the  middle  arches  being  24 
feet  span,  the  next  arelies  13  feet,  and  the  outer  arches  only  8^  feet. 
The  walls  are  of  the  same  tliickness,  and  their  ornamental  scrolls  are 
of  the  same  delicate  and  elaborate  tracery  as  those  of  the  original 
Mosque.  But  though  the  muhm  character  ia  thna  pieierved  in  tiiese 
new  buildingB,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  not  intended  simply  as 
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■ddittoM  to  the  Jama  Masjid,  but  as  new  and  separate  Mosques.  I 
infer  this  firom  the  ezirteooe  of  » luge  niefae  in  the  ndddle  of  the  nnr 
wall  of  the  north  wing,  which,  as  fitf  as  mj  ohsenration  goest  is  the 
vsoal  mode  of  eonstnietion  for  the  middle  of  the  hade  wall  of  vnrj 

larjire  Mosque.  The  whole  front  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  with  its  new 
adtlitioiiB,  is  8S4  feet  in  length,  which  is  also  the  length  of  its  cloistered 
court.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  south 
end  of  the  east  wall,  are  fortunately  in  good  preaonration,  and,  as 
about  three-fourths  of  the  oolumns  are  still  standing,  we  are  able  to 
measore  the  m»  of  tiie  enclosure  with  precision^  and  to  leekon  the 
number  of  columns  with  tolerable  eertaintf  .  The  number  of  oolumns 
must  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  600,  and  as  each  of  them  consists 
of  two  Hindu  shafts,  the  whole  numl>er  of  Hindu  pillars  thus  liroueht 
into  use  could  not  have  heen  less  than  1,200.  By  niv  measurements 
the  court  is  a  square  of  362  feet  inside  the  walls,  of  which  the  west 
wall,  which  iathe  front  of  the  Masjid,  is  only  8  feet  thick,  the  other 
walls  beug  11  feet  thick.  The  whole  area  covered  bj  the  Ifaqid  and 
its  court  is  therefore  420  feet  by  884  feet;  and  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  south  side  of  this  great  quadrangle  stands  the  mi^estie  ooluma 
called  Kufh  Minar,  within  11  feet  of  the  line  of  cloister  jiillars. 

95.  During  the  present  century,  much  speculation  has  been  wuiitfd 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  whether  it  is  a  purely  Mnhani- 
madan  building,  or  a  Hindu  building  altered  and  completed  by  the 
conquerors.  The  latter  is  imdoubtedly  the  common  belief  of  the 
people,  who  say  that  the  inllar  was  built  hj  Bat  Pithora  for  tlie  pur- 
poee  of  giving  his  daughter  a  view  of  the  Btver  Jumna.  Some  people 
even  say  that  the  intention  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Ganges,  and 
that,  the  Kutb  Minar  having  failed  to  soctire  this,  a  second  pillar  .  f 
double  the  size  was  commenced,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Musalmnns.  The  first  part  of  this  tradition  was  warmly 
adopted  by  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  and  it  has  since  found  a  strong  advocate 
in  Syad  Ahmad,  whose  remarks  are  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  his  recent  hand-book  for  Delhi.  Syad  Ahmad,  however, 
refers  only  the  baiement  story  to  Rai  Pithora ;  but  this  admission 
involves  the  whole  design  of  the  column,  which  pres4.'rves  the  same 
marked  cliaracter  throughout  all  the  ditfcreut  stories.  The  Hindu 
theory  has  found  a  stout  opponent  in  Colonel  Sleeman,  who  argues 
that  the  grsat  alope  of  the  building   ia  the  peculiar  charaetenatic  of 
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ail  architecture  of  the  I'athans,"  and  that  the  arches  of  the  Great 
Mosque  close  bj  it  "  all  cofXMpond  in  deaign,  proportioD,  and  execution 
to  the  tower." 

96.  Mr.  Cooper*  leeapitolatea  Sjad  Ahmad's  argnmente,  and 
finally  etates  ae  his  opinion  that  it  **  lemains  an  open  question  whether 

this  magnificent  pillar  was  commenced  by  the  Hindus  or  Muham- 
madans."  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  myself  quite  satisfied 
that  the  building  Ls  entirely  a  Muhammadan  one,  both  as  to  origin 
and  to  design ;  althou^^^h,  no  doubt,  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  beauti- 
ful dstaila  of  the  lichl/  decorated  baleoaiea  may  be  Hindu.  To  mo 
these  deoorationa  seem  to  he  purely  Hindu,  and  juet  tueh  aa  may  be 
•een  in  the  honeycomb  enriefamentB  of  the  domes  of  moet  of  the  <dd 
Hindu  temples.  The  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
Hindu  oriy^iu  of  the  column  are  the  following  : — 

97.  Ist. — "  That  there  is  only  one  Minar,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Muhammadans,  who  always  give  two  Minars  to 
their  Maajida."  I  allow  that  this  has  been  the  praetioe  of  the  Muham- 
madana  for  the  laat  three  hundred  yetm  at  leaet»  and  I  will  even 
admit  that  the  littiecomer  tonrata  or  {Mnnadeaof  the  Xaia^  or  JCsltfn, 
Matjid  of  Firuz  Shah,  may  be  looked  upon  aa  Minara.  Thia  would 
extend  the  period  of  the  use  of  two  Minars  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  little  turrets  ol" 
Firuz  Shah*s  Masjid  are  not  what  the  Musalm&ns  called  MazitiaJuty 
or  lofty  towera,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Muaiiin  calla  the  faithful 
to  prayer.  But  the  Kutb  Minar  ia  a  Mnkutk  ;  and  that  it  waa  the 
practice  of  the  early  Muhammadana  to  build  a  single  tower,  we  have 
the  most  distinct  and  satisfactory  proofs  in  the  two  Minars  of  Ohazni, 
which  could  not  have  l>elonged  to  one  Ma>jid,  iis  they  iire  hall"  a  mile 
apart,  and  of  ditlerent  sizes.  These  Minars  were  built  by  Mahmud 
in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  or  about  180  years  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kutb  Minar.  Another  equally  decisive  proof  of  thia 
practice  ia  the  solitary  Minar  at  Koel,  which  waa  buOt  in  A.  H.  652, 
or  A.  D.  1254,  by  Kutlu^h  Kkam  during  the  reign  of  Naauruddin 
Mahmud,  the  youngest  son  of  Altamish,  in  whose  time  the  Kutb 
Minar  itself  w;ls  cuini)l('ted.  These  still  existing  Minars  of  Ghazni 
and  Koel  show  that  it  was  the  pr;vctiee  of  the  early  Muhamma<]aiia  to 

•  Hand-book  foe  Delhi,  p.  78. 
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have  only  one  Miliar  eveu  down  to  so  late  a  date  at  the  noddle  of  \Jb» 
13th  century. 

98.  2Dd.--Iti8obje(H»dthattiiesloiwof  theKntbHinaru 
greater  than  that  of  aaj  other  known  Minan.  Thia  olgcotioii  haa 
already  been  satiB&etorily  aaawered  by  Coloiiel  GSeemaiiy  who  8aj» 
tmlj  that  "the  slope  is  the  peculiar  ahaneterielie  of  the  aimjiitHniuw 

of  the  Pathans." 

99.  3rd. — Syad  Ahmad  a<]^ees  that,  if  the  Minar  had  been  int4?nded 
as  a  Mazinah  to  the  Great  Mosque,  it  would  have  been  erected  at  one 
end  of  it,  instead  of  bebg  at  some  dietanoe  from  it.  In  nplj  to  thia 
objection  I  can  point  again  to  the  Koel  Miner,  which  ooonpiea  esaetiif 
the  same  detached  position  with  regard  to  the  Jftmn  Maqid  of  Koel 
as  the  Kntb  Minar  does  with  respect  to  the  Cheat  Mosque  of  DelhL 
Both  of  them  are  phiced  outside  the  south-east  corner  of  their  respec- 
tive Masjids.  This  coincidence  of  position  seeim  to  me  sufiicicnl  lo 
settle  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Kutb  Minar  having  been  intended 
as  a  Mazinah  of  the  Qreat  Mosqne. 

100.  4th.-^yad  Ahmad  Ihrther  argoaa  that  the  entrance  doer 
faoea  the  north,  as  the  Hindna  always  have  it,**  whereas  the  Mobanv- 
madans  invariably  ])lace  it  to  the  eastward,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
unfinished  "  Min<.r  of  Ala-uddin  to  the  north  of  the  Kutb  Min.ir.'* 
Once  more  I  appeal  to  the  Koel  Minar,  which,  he  it  remembered,  wa^ 
erected  by  the  son  of  the  lilmperor  wlio  conipletvd  the  building  of  the 
Kutb  Minar,  and  which  may  therefore  be  looked  open  as  an  aLasost 
contemporary  work.  In  the  Koel  Minar  the  entranoe  door  ia  to  the 
north,  exactly  aa  in  the  Kntb  Minar.  In  both  instances,  I  believa 
that  it  was  so  placed  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  Mnanin  when 
going  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  I  think,  also,  that  Syad 
Ahmad  has  overlooked  the  fact  tliAt  the  Minars  of  mo  lern  days  are 
*'  engaged"  towers,  that  is,  they  form  the  ends  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
Mosque,  and|  as  the  back  wall  of  every  Mosqne  ia  to  the  westward, 
the  entrances  to  the  "  engaged"  Miners  most  necessarily  be  to  the 
eastward.  But  the  case  is  entirely  diflterent  with  a  eolitary  disengaged 
Minar  of  wfaidi  the  entrance  wonld  natorally  be  on  the  side  wssrsrf 
to  its  Masjid.  But  waiving  this  part  of  the  discussion,  1  return  to 
the-  fact  that  the  entrance  of  the  Koel  Minar  is  to  the  uorthward 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Kutb  Minar,  and  that  the  entrances  to  the 
two  great  tombs  of  JBakiwal  Hdk  and  EulM^iMim  in  Mnltan  are  not 
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totheeMtwttidbuttofheiouthward^Maieakothowof  th^  Maha^ 
•ad  of  motioUierniodflni  tombs.  The  only  exoepibn  that  I  know  ia  tho 
tomV  of  Altamish)  of  which  theentrmnee  is  to  theeaatward.  Thear^ment 

of  Syad  Ahmad  includes  also  tlit?  position  of  the  entrance  doors  of  Hindu 
buiUlings,  which,  as  he  say^,  are  always  placed  to  the  northward. 
J3ut  this  is  an  undoubted  mistake,  as  a  very  great  majority  of  Hindu 
templea  bava  tiiair  ennanoea  to  the  eastward.  On  lefemng  to  my 
note-books,  I  find  that,  out  of  50  temples,  of  whieh  I  have  a  lecoid, 
no  less  than  38  have  their  entrances  to  the  east,  10  to  the  west,  and 
only  2  to  the  north,  both  of  whieh  last  are  in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

101.  4th. — Syad  Ahmad  further  objects  that  "  it  is  customary  lor 
the  Hindus  to  commence  such  buildings  without  any  platform  (or 
plinth),  whereas  the  Mahammadans  always  erect  their  buildings  npon 
A  raised  tetraoe  or  platform,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  unfinished  Miner 
of  Ala-uddin  Khilji."  In  this  statement  about  the  Hindu  buildings, 
Syad  Ahmad  is  again  mistaken,  as  it  Is  most  undoubtedly  the  usual 
custom  of  the  Hindus  to  raise  their  tcinpK  s  on  plinths.  I  can  ))oint 
to  the  gigantic  Buddhist  temple  at  Buddha  Gaya  as  springing  Irom  a 
plinth  nearly  20  feet  in  height.  The  two  largest  temples  in  the  Fort 
of  Gwalior,  one  Brahmanical  and  the  other  Jain,  are  both  raised  oa 
plinths,  so  also  are  the  elaborately  sculptured  temples  of  Kajriha» 
and  so  are  most  of  the  temples  in  Kashmir.  Lastly,  the  Oreat  Pillar 
at  Chitor  has  a  jdinth  not  less  than  8  or  10  feet  in  lu  ii^dit,  as  may  he 
seen  in  Fergusson's  and  Tod's  Drawings,  and  which  Tod*  describes 
as  "  an  ample  terrace  42  feet  square."  The  smaller  pillar  at  Chitor 
must  also  have  a  good  plinth,  aa  Fergusson  describes  the  entrance  as 
at  some  height  above  the  base.  That  the  Muhammadana  in  India 
also  erect  their  buildings  on  plinths  or  raised  terraees,  I  readily 
admit ;  fur,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  cuckoo  may  be  said  to  build 
a  nest,  the  Musalmana  usually  placed  their  buildings  on  the  sites  of 
Hindu  temples  which  they  had  previously  destroyed.  The  Mosques 
at  Mathura,  Kanoj,  and  Jonpur,  are  signal  examplea  of  this  practioa 
The  raised  terraoe  is  therefore  only  an  accidental  adjunct  of  the 
Muhsmmadaa  building,  whereas  it  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Hindu 
structure.  But  the  early  Musalm&ns  did  not  place  their  buildings  on 
raised  terraces  or  platforms,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
drawings  of  M^osques  in  Syria  and  Persia,  which  are  given  in  Fer«> 
goason's  Hand-book.t  The  Ohaaiivides  also,  who  were  the  man 
•  Biysithaa,  II.  761.  t  Vol.  I.,  p.  416. 
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immediate  predecessors  of  the  Indian  Muaalm&ns,  built  their  Minars 
at^Ghazni  without  plinths.  The  contemporary  tomb  of  Altamifth  k 
likewise  without  a  plinth.  From  »U  theie  £Mste  I  in&r  thai  the  cariy 
Mnnalmln  •truoturee  in  India  were  naoally  hnilt  witiumt  plinthsi  end 
therefore  that  the  Kath  Miner  is  nndouhtedlj  a  MohammadaB 
building. 

102.  5th. — The  last  ars^ument  brought  forward  1)y  Syad  Ahma*] 
is,  that  belli*,  which  are  Ui^ed  in  Hindu  worship,  are  found  sculpturL^^l 
on  the  lower  part  o/  the  basement  story  of  the  Kutb  Minar.  It  if 
true  that  bells  are  need  in  the  daily  worship  of  the  Hindus,  and  alee 
that  they  are  a  oommon  ornament  d  Hindu  oolnmns»  aa  may  he 
aeenonmoetofthepiUaninthedoistersof  theGieat  Moeque.  Bai 
belle  are  no  more  idolatrous  than  flowers,  which  are  used  in  sueh 
profusion  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Hindu  temples.  The  fact  is, 
that,  where  Aluhammadan  Mosques  have  been  built  of  the  material* 
stolen  from  Hindu  Temples,  such  portions  of  architectund  ornament 
as  were  iree  from  figures  either  of  men  or  of  animals,  were  invariably 
made  use  of  by  the  conquerors.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  onia- 
mentation  of  the  eatly  MusalmAn  buildings  is  purely  Hindu.  For 
instance,  in  the  J&ma  Masjid  of  Kanoj,  which  is  built  eutirdy  of 
Hindu  niaterials,  the  whole  of  the  concentric  circles  of  overlapping 
stones  in  the  central  dome,  with  only  one  exception,  still  preserve  the 
original  iiindu  oruanieiit  unaltered.  The  exct^ption  is  the  lowest 
drde,  which  is  completely  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  One  of 
the  Hindu  drdes  is  made  up  solely  of  the  SuatHka  or  myatie  cross  of 
tiie  early  Indians.  This  symbol  is  essentially  an  idoUtroua  one, 
although  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Musalmto  were  not  aware  of 
its  significance.  But  if  the  ornamental  bells  of  the  Kutb  Minar  are 
to  l)e  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  Hindu  orii^in,  even  so  must  the  orna- 
mental Stra^tik(U  of  the  Kanoj  Masjid  be  accepted  a.s  evidence  to 
the  same  effieet.  It  is  admitted  that  this  Masjid  is  built  up  entirely 
of  Hindu  materials,  but  these  have  been  akilfuUy  re-ananged  by  the 
Moslem  Architect  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  Moeqoe^  so  that  the 
design  of  the  building  is  strictiy  Muhammadan,  while  its  oniamettt> 
ation  is  purely  Hindu.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  western  piUan 
that  supports  tlie  central  dome  of  this  ^losque  is  matle  up  of  two  old 
i^haits,  both  of  which  arc  decorated  with  the  iiindu  bdl  and  suspend- 
ing chain. 
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103.  The  flizong  •fidenoe  which  I  have  brought  forward  in  reply 
to  the  avgiments  of  Syad  Ahmad  and  othen,  appears  to  me  to  he 
quite  cooelnmTe  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  Kutb  Miner,  which  is  eeeentt- 
ally  a  Muhammadan  bnilding.   But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour 

of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  tlie  Musaln)Sns  of  Ghazni  had 
already  built  two  separate  Mi  nan?  of  similar  desiyn,  whereas  the  only 
Hindu  pillar  of  an  early  dat<?,  namely,  the  smaller  column  at 
Chitor,  is  altogether  dissimihur,  both  in  plan  and  in  detail  The 
entrance  to  this  Hindu  tower  is  at  some  height  above  the  ground, 
while  that  of  the  Kutb  Miner  is  abaolatel  j  on  the  ground  level.  The 
summit  of  the  Hindu  tower  is  crowned  by  an  open  pillared  temple  of 
almost  the  same  width  as  the  base  of  the  building,  whereas  the  cupola 
of  the  Kutb  Minar  is  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  its 
base.  But  this  small  cupola  of  less  than  9  feet  in  diameter  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  one  special  purpose  connected  with  the  performance 
of  the  Muhammadan  religion.  From  this  narrow  point  the  Muassin 
eoold  summon  the  fiuthM  to  prayer  from  all  sides  by  simply  turning 
round  and  ropeating  the  Hum^  and  on  all  sides  he  would  be  visible  to 
the  people.  The  small  size  of  the  cupola  which  crowns  the  Kutb 
Jdinar,  is  a  eharat'teristic  pivuliar  to  Muhaniinadan  towers  for  the 
special  rea.son  wliich  1  have  just  mentioned.  On  this  account,  there* 
lore,  I  conclude  that  the  Kutb  Minar  is  a  Mazinah  or  Muazzin'a 
tower. 

lOi.  That  the  Kutb  IGnar  was  actually  used  as  a  Masemdk^  we 
may  infer  from  the  records  of  Shamsi  Sirftj,  who,  about  A.  B.  1880, 

records  that  the  magnit'u  ent  Minar  in  the  Jama  Masjid  of  old  Delhi 
wiis  built  by  Sultan  Shams-uddin  Altamish.  But  the  fact  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1300.  He 
deseribes  the  Mazinah  of  the  J&ma  Masjid  at  l>eUii  as  made  of  red 
•tone  and  very  lofty,  with  many  sides  and  880  steps. 

Now  this  description  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Kutb  Minar,  which, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  has  actually  379  steps ;  but  we  know  that  the 
]^Iinar  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  repaired  in  A.  D.  1368.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
improbable  in  the  account  of  Abulfeda  that  the  Minar  in  liis  time  had 
only  360  steps.  On  the  contrary,  1  accept  the  statement  as  a  valuable 
hint  towards  asoertabing  the  height  of  tiie  original  Minar  as  com- 
pleted by  the  Emperor  Altamish. 
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105.  The  object  of  builtlins^:  this  lofty  cohium  seems  to  me  to  be 
elear  enoa^.  The  first  Musaliuan  conquerors  were  an  energetic  race, 
whoee  ooneeptioiii  were  ae  bold  and  dariDg  as  their  aokioiia.  Wkn 
tiM  aealoaa  Huhammadan  looked  on  the  gnat  cify  of  Ddhi,  the 
mkopdlii  of  the  princely  Tomam  and  tlui  haughty  Chohana^  hb  fint 
wiah  would  haye  been  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  infidel ;  hu  woond,  to 
exalt  the  religion  of  Jiis  prophet  Muhammad.  To  attain  both  of  these 
objects,  he  built  a  lofty  column,  from  wliose  summit  the  Muazzint  call 
U>  morning  and  evenin^^  prayer  could  be  heard  on  all  aides  by  Hindua 
as  well  as  by  Musalmuns.  The  conqueror^s  pride  was  soothed  bj  the 
daily  inanltand  indignity  thne  offiraed  to  the  infidel,  while  his  rdigioM 
IbelingB  were  gratified  bj  the  erection  of  a  noble  monoment  whieh 
towered  majestically  over  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  city. 

lOG.  The  Kutb  Minar  as  it  stands  now  is  238  feet  and  1  inch  in 
height,  with  a  base  diameter  of  47  feet  3  inches,  and  an  upper  diameter 
of  nearly  9  feet.  The  base  or  plinth  of  the  pillar  is  2  feet  in  height, 
the  shatt  is  231  feet  and  1  inch,  and  the  base  or  stump  of  the  old  cupola 
is  2  fiset  more ;  thus  maldng  the  whole  height  288  feet  1  ineh.  The 
ahafb  is  divided  into  five  stories,  of  whioh  the  bwer  story  is  M  feet  11 
inches  in  height,  and  the  upper  story  is  22  feet  4  inchea,  tiie  two 
measurements  together  being  just  equal  to  one^half  of  the  height  of  the 
column.  The  height  of  tlie  second  story  is  50  feet  8  i  iuc  lies,  that  of 
the  third  story  is  40  feet  9^  inches,  and  that  of  the  fourth  story  is  25  iieet 
4  inches,  or  just  one-half  of  the  height  of  the  second  story.  There  are 
two  other  proportions  which  may  be  noticed,  aa  they  most  probaUj 
entered  into  the  original  dsaign  of  the  building.  The  column,  aa  it 
stands  now,  omitting  only  the  stump  the  old  cupola,  is  just  five 
diameters  in  height ;  thus,  47  feet  8  indies,  multiplied  by  5,  gives  236 
feet  3  inches  as  the  height  of  the  column,  which  is  only  2  inches  in 
excess  of  the  mean  measurement.  Again,  the  lower  story  is  Just  two 
diameters  in  height.  Both  of  these  proportions  were,  1  pwamne, 
intentbnaL  But  there  ia  another  cmneidence  of  measarementa,  which 
is,  I  think,  too  curious  to  have  been  intentional,  namely,  that  the 
eirsumferenoe  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  diameten  of  the 
six  stories  of  the  building,  the  old  cupola  being  eonaidered  as  a  sixth 
story. 

107.  As  some  of  the  dimensions  here  given  differ  from  those  recorded 
by  Ensign  Blunt  in  the  Asiatic  BewMurchesy  it  is  neiMMiy  that  I 
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ahonld  sttte  ihat  tbey  are  the  mean  results  of  two  sets  of  meaanrements, 
the  first  taken  by  myself  in  1839,  and  the  other  by  Sir  Frederick 
Abbott  in  1846*  I  aow  give  these  measuremeats  in  detail  for 
4^mparison: — 

JL  D.  1839.      A.  D.  1846.      Mean.  Blunt 
Ft.  In.         Ft.  In.         Ft.  In,        JPt.  la. 

Upper  atoiy  ...  21  10  22  10  22  4 

4th  story  25  4  25  4  25  4  28  0 

9rd    „  ...  40  9  40  10  40  9i  40  0 

2iid    „  ...  50  10  50   7  50  81  50  0 

Baaement  story  ...  95   3  91    7  91  11  90  0 


234 

0 

231 

2 

231- 

1 

Plinth 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

286 

0 

286 

2 

286 

1 

Stomp  of  old  cupola 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Total  present  height . . . 

238 

0 

238 

o 

238 

1 

242  6 


*nie  only  way  in  whieh  I  can  aoooimt  for  the  great  difoeDce  of  5  feet  in 
the  height  of  the  lower  story  between  Blunt's  measurements  taken  in 
1794  and  the  aetnal  hdght  as  it  now  stands,  is  by  supposini^  that  there 
nrast  have  been  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  tlie  foot  of  the  tower 
which  would  have  diminished  tlie  actual  height  of  the  basement  story. 
His  heights  of  the  second  and  tliird  stories  agree  very  closely  with  my 
measurements,  but  that  of  the  fourth  story  is  more  than  2  feet  short 
of  the  true  height   The  height  of  the  fifth  story  is  not  given. 

108.  In  recording  Blunt's  measurements  Hr.  Feigusson  has,  I 
think,  made  a  mistake  in  ezelnding  the  oupok  from  the  ascertained 
bdght  of  242  feet  6  inches.  Blunt  distinctly  states  tliat  the  height 
of  the  third  story  was  180  feet,  which,  deducted  from  212.i  will  give 
no  less  than  G2.i  feet  for  the  height  of  the  two  upper  stories.  But 
this  height,  as  we  know  from  present  measurements,  is  only  25  feet  4 
inches,  plus  22  feet  4  inches,  or  altogether  47  feet  8  inches,  which 
deducted  from  62t  feet  leaves  14  feet  10  inches  unaccounted  for.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  must  have  been  the  height  of  the  eupob 
as  it  stood  in  A.  D.  1794.   Accepting  this  view  as  correct,  the  true 
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height  of  the  Kutb  Minar  in  1794  miut  have  been  286  liBei  1  laA, 

plus  li  feet  10  inches,  or  250  feet  11  inches. 

109.    Tlie  base  or  plinth  of  the  Kutb  Miliar  is  a  polygon  of  31 
sides,  each  side  measuring  6  feet  li  inches,  or  altogether  147  fee^ 
The  basement  story  has  the  eamo  nnmber  of  faces  formed  into  conTex 
flutes,  which  are  alternately  angular  and  semi-cizcniar.  This  last 
alone  is  sufficient  toihow  the  inaccuracy  of  Blunt*a  deeoiptiiim  of  the 
plan  as  a  polygon  of  27  sides,*  as  any  uneven  number  of  feces  would 
hare  brought  two  flutes  of  the  same  kind  together.    In  the  second 
Ftorv  the  flutes  are  all  semi-elrcular,  and  in  the  third  storv  thev  are 
all  angular.    The  fourth  story  is  circular  and  plain,  and  the  fifth 
story  is  partially  fluted  with  convex  semi-circular  flutes.    Round  the 
top  of  each  story  runs  a  bold  projecting  balcony,  which  is  zicfaly  and 
elaborately  decorated.  The  three  lower  stories  an  also  oraamented 
with  belts  of  Arabic  writing,  bordered  with  richly  decorated  bands. 
These  three  stories  are  built  entirely  of  red  sandstone,  but  there  is  a 
ditierenee  in  the  colours  of  the  stone,  that  of  the  sec(>nd  story  being 
generally  a  pale  pinkish  buff",  while  that  of  the  tliird  i^tory  is  a  dark 
red.    The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  story  is  built  of 
white  marble,  and  there  are  also  two  ornamental  bands  of  white 
marble  in  the  ifth  story.  According  to  Ibn  Batata,t  the  pillar  was 
said  to  li«?e  been  built  ''of  stones  from  jsmii  diffisrent  quanies;**  baft 
I  could  not  trace  more  than  ikne  difituent  kinds  of  stone,  m.,  the 
grey  quartzose  rock  of  Delhi,  the  white  marble  of  Jaipur,  and  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Delhi.    If,  however,  the 
different  cohjurs  of  the  sand-stone  be  taken  into  account,  there  are 
certainly  three  distinct  colours,  or  buff*,  pink,  and  red,  which  may  be 
eonridered  as  forming  three  distinct  yarietiGs  of  sand-stone.  Ilia 
grey  quartiose  stone  is  used  only  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
the  white  marble  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  stories.  laatle  the 
pillar  there  is  a  spiral  stair-case  of  876  stepe  from  the  ground  lerd 
to  the  Imlcony  of  the  fifth  story.    Above  this,  there  are  thrt.»o  sU  p* 
more  to  the  present  top  of  the  stone-work,  whicli  once  tonikd  the 
floor  of  the  paltry  pavilion  which  Mi^or  liobert  Smith  was  allowed  to 
stick  on  the  toj)  of  this  noble  column. 

Ua   In  i7M»  when  £nsign  Blunt  sketohed  the  Kutb  Minar,  tha 

•  Asiatic  Bcscarchcs  of  Bengal,  IV,  324. 
i  Tmvsls— p.  Ill* 
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old  cupola  of  Firuz  Shah  was  still  standing,  although  much  ruined. 
Blunt's  rode  Sketch,  ai  given  in  the  Aiiatio  Beaearches,  oonreye  no 
inteUigible  idea  of  the  old  evpolai  and  is  iarcasticaUy  compued  by 
Bobert  Smith  to  "  a  large  stone  harp.'*  A  better  idea  of  the  old 

cupola  will  be  formed  from  an  a(juatint  view  of  the  pillar  given  in 
Blagdon's  "  Brief  History  of  India,"  which  was  published  about  18 — . 
By  comparing  this  view  with  the  statement  of  the  Natives  that  the 
old  cupola  was  a plain  square  top  on  four  stone  pillars,"*  X  think 
that  it  wonld  be  quite  possible  to  restore  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar 
in  a  style  that  would  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  conoel?e  anything  more  incongruous  than  the 
flimsy  Mogul  pavilion,  which  Kobert  Smith  lixed  on  the  "  top  of  this 
grand  and  massive  specimen  of  Pathan  architecture."  In  my  Note- 
book of  1839,  I  find  a  remark  that  "  the  balustrades  of  the  balconies 
and  the  plain  slight  building  on  the  top  of  the  pilbr  do  not  hatmo- 
Due  with  ihe  massive  and  richly  ornamented  Pathftn  architecture." 
Major  Smith's  pavilion  was  taken  down  in  1847  or  1848  by  order  of  Lord 
Hardinge.  1  presume  that  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  Lord  Hardinge,  whose  known  artistic  taste  and 
skill  would  at  once  have  detected  the  architectural  ushtness  of  such 
a  flimsy  pavilion  for  the  summit  of  this  noble  colnmn. 

IIL  On  the  1st  August  1808,  the  old  cupola  of  the  Kutb  Ifinar 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  pillar  seriously  injured  by  an  eardi* 
quake.  A  drawing  of  the  pillar  while  it  was  in  this  state  was  made 
by  Captain  Elliot  upwards  of  two  years  after  the  carthtjuake,  but  the 
engraving  of  this  drawing  is  too  small  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
balustrades  of  the  balconies.  About  this  time  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  piUar  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor-General,  who 
authorized  the  necessaiy  repairs  to  be  begun  at  once.  This  difficult 
work  was  entrusted  to  Major  Robert  Smith,  of  the  Engineers,  and 
wjuH  completed  by  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  at  a  cost  of  lis. 
17,000,  with  a  further  charge  of  more  than  Us.  5,U00  for  clearing  the 
ruins  aroimd  the  pillar.  The  intricate  nature  of  some  of  these  repairs 
ean  be  best  seen  and  understood  by  an  examination  of  MaUitte*s  large 
photograph  of  the  lower  balcony.  All  the  forms  of  the  mouldings 
have  been  car^ully  preserved,  but  the  rich  ornamentation  has  beea 
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omitted  tm  too  cobAj,  and  the  nevr  ttoiie*woik  is  thenfore  qoile  pin 

throughout.  This  part  of  the  work  appean  to  have  been  done  witli 
niueli  patience  and  skill,  nud  Major  Smith  deserves  credit  for  the 
conscientious  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  But  this  oommend^ 
tion  miuit  be  confined  to  the  repairs^  for  the  restarmHem  of  the 
entrance  door-waj,  of  the  balustrades,  and  of  the  cupola^  aie  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  pillar. 

112.  It  appears  from  Migor  Smith's  B^rt  tiiat  tfaa  old  entranoe 
doorway  was  still  in  existence  at  that  toe,  althoog^  mash  broken.  This 
being  the  ease,  he  sliould  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  original  desigTi, 
Lnsteiul  of  wliicli,  to  use  liis  own  words,  "  the  former  rude  and  frac- 
tured entrance  door  of  the  base  of  the  column  (was)  repaired,  and 
in^^roved  with  new  mouldingt,  frieze^  and  repair  of  the  inscriptiflQ 
tablet.*'  From  this  statement  I  infer  that  the  whole  of  the  e&tnmee 
doorway  is  Smith's  own  design,  a  condusioii  which  has  abeady  ben 
drawn  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  denoonoes  this  work  as  being  **  in  tiio 
true  style  of  Strawl>erry  Hill  Gothic."  Perhaps  it  may  not  now  be 
possible  to  recover  the  orii^inal  design,  but  its  main  features  may  Ihj 
ascertained  from  tlie  other  three  existing  doorwavs.  All  of  these  are 
plauii  and  it  is  evident  from  Major  Smith's  account  that  the  lower 
doorway  was  also  plain,  sr,  as  he  calls  it,  "  rude,"  and  withont  friese 
or  monldings»  which  were  added  by  himself.  1  confen,  tharefora,  thai 
I  shoold  like  to  see  Smith's  doorway  altogether  removed^  and  the  oU 
entrance  restored  in  the  simple  but  masmve  style  of  the  other  doorways. 
The  entrarce  of  the  Koel  Minar,  which  is  still  ill  existence,  is  aLo 
plain,  and  migiit  Ihj  studied  with  advantage. 

113.  The  ilimsy  balustrades  are  even  a  greater  eye-sore  than  the 
modem  entrance,  as  they  form  a  prominent  part  in  every  view  of  the 
building.  But  although  not  ornamental,  they  are  useful,  and  might 
on  that  account  alone  be  tolerated.  It  would  not,  however,  be  either 
diffictdt  or  expensive  to  remove  them,  and  to  furnish  new  balustrades 
more  in  harmony  with  the  rich  style  of  the  baleonies.  Ensign  Blunt 
describes  the  old  baluslrudes  as  "  small  baltlenn'nts and  such,  I 
believe,  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  original  balustrades,  at  onv>e 
rich  and  massive,  like  the  battlements  of  the  older  tombs.  The 
piesent  balustrades  might  be  sold  with  advantage  in  Delhi,  as  they 
bdong  to  the  flimqr  style  of  garden-house  architecture  of  the  preaent 
day. 
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114.  The  histon'  of  the  Kuth  Miliar  i>  written  in  its  iiiscriptiond. 
In  the  basement  story  there  are  six  bands  or  belts  of  ioscriptious 
encircling  the  tower.  The  uppermost  band  contains  only  loine  Tenet 
from  the  Koran,  Md  the  next  below  it  gives  the  well  known  ninety- 
nine  Anl»c  names  of  the  Almighty.  The  third  belt  contains  the 
name  and  praises  of  Mawt^uddin,  AM  Mitxafar^  Muhammad 
&dm.  The  fourth  belt  contains  oulv  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  and  the 
fifth  belt  repeats  the  name  and  praises  of  the  iSultan  Muhammad  Bin 
Sam.  The  lowermost  belt  has  been  too  much  injured,  boDi  by  time 
and  by  ignorant  restorations,  to  admit  of  being  read,  but  Syad  Ahmad 
has  traced  the  words  Amir^Umra;*  or  Chief  of  the  Nobles." 
The  inscription  over  the  entrance  doorway  records  that  "  this  Miner 
of  Sultan  Shams-uddin  Altamish  having  been  injured,  was  repaired 
during  the  reign  of  Sikander  Shah,  s-on  of  Dulilul,  by  Fativli  Khan, 
the  son  of  Khawati  Khan,  in  A.  H.  909,"  or  A.  D.  1503. 

115.  In  the  second  story  the  inseription  over  the  doorway  rceorda 
that  the  Emperor  Altamish  ordered  the  completion  of  the  Hinar. 
The  lowermost  belt  contains  the  verses  of  the  Koran  respecting  the 
summons  to  prayers  on  Friday,  and  the  u])per  line  contains  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  Altamish.  Over  the  door  of  the  third  story 
the  praises  of  Altamish  are  repeated,  and  again  in  the  belt  of  inscrip- 
tion round  the  column.  In  the  fourth  story  the  door  inscription 
records  that  the  Miner  was  ordered  to  he  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Altamish.  The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  fifth  story  states  that 
the  Miner  having  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Firuz  Shah  in  A.  11.  770  or  A.  D.  JliGS. 

116.  But  besides  these  long  inscriptions,  whieh  form  part  of  the 
architectural  ornament  of  the  pillar,  there  are  a  few  other  short 
records  which  are  worth  preserving.  On  the  basement  story  is  re- 
corded the  name  of  Fazzil,  son  of  Abul  Muftli,  the  MutawaU  or  high 
priest;  and  on  one  side  of  the  third  story  is  found  the  name  of 
Muhammad  Amircho^  Architect.  On  the  same  story,  also,  there  is  a 
short  Nugari  inscription  in  one  line  with  the  name  of  Muhammad 
Sullan  and  the  date  of  Samvat  1*^82,  or  A.  D.  1325,  whieh  was  the 
first  year  of  Muhammad  Tughlak's  reign.  On  the  wall  of  the  (ourth 
fltory  there  is  another  NAgari  inscription,  in  two  lines,  whieh  is  dated 
in  the  Samvct  year  1425,  or  A.  D.  1868,  in  the  reign  of  ^irtff  8dh,  or 
Firuz  Shah  Tughkk.   A  third  Nflgari  inscription  is  found  on  the 
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Bouth  jamb  of  the  doorwaj  of  the  fouik  story,  cut  partly  on  tino 
white  marble  and  partly  on  the  red  sand-stone.  This  also  gives  the 
name  of  Firuz  Shah,  but  the  date  is  one  year  later  than  tlie  last,  or 
Samvat  1426.  This  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  Nagari 
inacriptioiiay  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  preaerration, 
—mora  efpecuUy  the  upper  portion  on  the  white  marble^ — n  to  bo 
eenly  legible.  I  ean  make  out  the  words  8ri  VUwmharfmm  pnudif 
raelkiia,  and  towards  the  end  I  find  the  title  of  5^7/>>,  or  Axchiteet,'* 
ap}>lied  to  the  son  of  Chdhada  Deva  Pdla^  named  Nana  Salha^  who 
repaired  the  Minar.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription  I  find  no 
less  than  five  numbers  given  in  figures,  all  of  which  are  j)rL'ceded  by 
the  word  as  ^qf  22,  ^aj  3,  ^aj  26,  ^aj  131,  and yo;  134.  I  infer 
from  these  meesnvements  that  the  insoription  may  probably  be  of 
some  importonoe  in  determinittg  the  nature  and  ettent  of  the  tepans 
that  were  executed  by  Firus  Shah.  As  I  read  one  passage  of  tiua 
inaeriptiony  the  Architeet  was  obliged  to  pull  down  (nipaiii)  a  eoo- 
siderable  portion  of  the  pillar. 

117.  It  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  who  was  the  actual  builder 
of  the  Kutb  Minar.  The  learned  Syad  A^*"<>^  assigns  the  original 
building  of  the  basement  story  to  Bai  Pithora^  and  its  adaplntioD  bj 
the  MusafanAns  to  Kutb-uddin  Aibqg.  The  name  and  titles  of  tUi 
King  were,  he  thinks,  engraved  in  the  lowennost  band  of  inserlplieBSt 
aa  the  legible  worda  <^  this  band  oorreapond  with  portion  of  Aibeg^s 
inscription  over  the  inner  arch  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  Great 
Mosque.  The  completion  of  the  Minar  he  assigns  to  Altamish.  The 
claim  of  the  Hindus  has  already  been  fully  discussed  and  disposed  of  aa 
altogether  baseless.  That  of  Kutb-uddin  Aib^  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  fact  that  the  pillar  ia  called  by  hia  name,  and  partiy  on  the  &et  that 
the  name  of  Muhammad  Bin  81m  is  twice  recorded  on  the  lower 
•toiy  of  the  column.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  makes  H  highly 
probable  that  the  name  of  Kutb>uddin  Aibeg  was  also  engraved  no 
this  story,  aa  argued  by  Sy;ul  Ahniail.  With  these  two  names  en- 
graved on  the  basement  story  it  seems  only  natural  to  conduiic  that  . 
the  building  of  the  pillar  was  begun  by  Aibeg  during  the  lifo-time  of 
hia  Suzerain,  Muhammad  Bin  S&m,  and  in  full  accctdaace  with  this 
oondnsbn  is  the  statement  recorded  over  the  doorway  of  the  seeond 
stoiy,  that  the  campkikm  of  the  piUar  was  ordered  by  Attamisk. 
Undsr  this  iwWf  the  huildiug  of  the  Miaar  may  hm  been  begun  by 
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118.  The  other  view  whic  li  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  pillar 
to  Altamiah  is  based  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  the  gtatements  of  Ahulfeda 

Skmn94'8ir4it  which  are  supported  by  the  inscriptioii  of  Sikaa- 
dar  Lodi  over  the  entrance  door  of  the  pillar.  Syad  Ahmad  lefers  to 
the  inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  eeoond  story,  which  reoorda 
that  Altamish  ordiTcd  the  completion  of  the  Minar,  as  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  commence  it.  But  another  inscription  over  the  doorway 
of  the  fourth  story  seems  to  be  equally  explicit  in  assigning  tlio 
l^kming  of  the  Miner  to  Altamish.  Both  Syad  Ahmad  and  Nawfth 
Zia-uddin  give  the  same  translation  <tf  this  inscription,  namely,  that 
*'  the  erection  of  this  building  was  ordered  during  the  reign  of  Shams* 
uddin  Altainisli."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  order  recorded  in 
this  inscription  miiy  refer  to  the  fourth  story  only,  and  as  this  limited 
view  of  its  meaning  will  bring  the  two  otherwise  contlicting  insorip* 
tions  into  strict  accord  with  each  other,  I  think  that  it  may  be  accept- 
ed  as  the  most  probable  intention  of  the  inscriber.  The  statementa 
of  Abnlfeda,  Shams-i-Sizij,  and  Sikandar  Lodi,  all  of  which  agree  in 
calling  this  pillar  the  Minar  of  Altamish,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
as  conveying  only  the  popular  opinion,  and  are  certainly  not  entitled 
to  the  same  weight  as  the  two  inscriptions  on  the  basement  story 
which  record  the  name  and  titles  of  Muhammad  Bin  Sam,  tho 
Suzerain  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibeg,  whose  name  la  now  attached  to  the 
pillar.  The  absence  of  Altamish*s  name  in  tiie  inscription  of  the 
lower  story  is,  I  thmk,  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  himself  did  not 
claim  it  as  his  own  work. 

119.  According  to  Syad  Ahmad,  the  Emperor  Altamish  erected 
five  stories  in  addition  to  the  basement  stor}',  and  another  story  was 
afterwards  added  by  Firuz  Shah;  thus  making,  altogether,  scTcn 
stories,  of  which  he  says  that  two  have  iallen  down  and  five  remain 
to  this  day.**  Bat  both  of  these  statements  I  believe  to  be  erroneoosy 
for  the  mention  of  880  steps  by  Abnlfeda  in  about  A.  D.  1800,  makes 
it  certain  that  the  Minar,  as  completed  by  Altamish,  could  not  have 
been  higher  than  tho  present  one,  which  has  379  steps.  The  tivo 
stories  of  Altamish  must  therefore  have  included  the  basement  story, 
which,  although  begun  by  Aibeg,  waa  most  probably  completed  by 
himself.   In  this  state  tbe  Minar  must  have  lemained  until  the  reign 
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of  Firuz  Tughlak,  when,  haWng  been  struck  lightmng,  it  ww 
lepaired  by  that  Emperor  in  A.  H.  770,  or  A.  D.  1868.  The  natare 
and  extent  of  his  repairs  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the 

tions ;  thus,  the  inscription  of  the  fifth  story  is  placed  over  the  door- 
wa}',  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  Emperor  on  tliis  storj'.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  tlie  whole  of  the  iifth  story  was  rebuilt  by 
Firuz  Shah.  Bat  as  there  are  two  inscriptions  of  his  reign  recorded 
on  the  fourth  stoiy,  I  infer  th*t  he  must  hsre  made  some  repairs  to 
it  also,  although  these  repairs  could  not  have  been  extensive,  as  the 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of  this  story  belongs  to  the  rogn  of 
Altamish.  Under  this  view,  the  Kutb  Minar  has  always  consisted  of 
five  stories,  from  the  time  of  its  completion  by  Altamkh  in  about 
A.  D.  1220,  down  to  the  present  day. 

120.  Of  the  name  age  as  the  Kutb  Minar  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Empeior  Altamish,  who  died  in  A.  H.  633,  or  A.  D.  1235.  It  k 
ntoated  just  outside  the  nortih-west  corner  of  the  Ckeat  Mosque^  ss 
enlarged  by  Altamish  himsel£  Theinterior  is  asquare  of  29|  leet, 
w]l&  walls  7i  feet  thick,  making  the  exterior  a  square  of  44  feet. 
The  main  entrance  is  to  the  east,  but  there  are  also  openings  to  the 
nortli  and  south ;  and  to  the  west  tliere  is  a  niche,  such  as  is  usually 
found  in  a  small  Mosque.  The  interior  walls  are  decorateil  through- 
out with  elaborate  and  highly  finished  ornament  of  great  beauty. 
But  there  is  no  dome  to  the  building,  and  as  there  are  no  ndna  lying 
about,  it  seems  probable  that  the  tomb  was  never  finiahed,  and  that 
we  see  it  now  just  in  tiie  same  state  aa  it  was  left  about  the  time  of 
the  King's  death. 

121.  The  only  other  buildings  connected  with  tlic  Groat  Mosipw 
of  Delhi  are  the  beautiful  south  gateway  of  the  iiuaJrangle,  and  tlio 
gigantic  unfinished  Minar,  both  of  which  were  the  work  of  Ala-uddin 
Khilji,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1296  to  1316.  The  south  gateway 
is  caUedbySyadAhmadthe^MI>ariodbaor<«Qateof  Ala-ttddin;** 
but  tiiis  appellation  is  not  known  to  the  people.  The  age  of  the 
building  is,  however,  quite  certain,  as  the  name  of  Ala-uddin  is  severa| 
times  repeated  in  the  Arabic  inscriptions  over  three  of  the  entrance;!, 
with  the  addition  of  his  well  known  title  of  Sikandar  Sdni,  and  the 
date  of  A.  11.  710,  or  A.  D.  JJilO.  This  date  had  already  been 
anticipated,  from  the  style  of  the  building,  by  Mr.  Feigusson,  who 
considered  the  gateway  as  at  least  a  centuiy  moio  modsm  (ban  th^ 
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tomb  of  AltanuBh.  Tbe  building  is  a  tqnaie  of  84ri  feet  inatde,  and 
66i  feet  outside,  the  walls  beinj^  11  feet  thiek.   On  each  side  there  ii 

a  lofty  doorway,  with  a  pointed  hoi*se-8hoe  arch  ;  the  outer  edge  of 
the  arch  being  fretted,  and  tlie  underside  panelled.  The  corners  of 
the  square  are  cut  off  by  bold  niches,  the  head  of  each  niche  being 
formed  by  a  series  of  five  pointed  borse-shoe  arohes^  leflsening  in  size 
as  tbey  retire  towards  the  angle.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
massive  and  beautiful,  and  justly  merits  tbe  pruse  which  Mr.  Fer» 
gnsson*  has  bestowed  upon  it,  as  "  more  simply  elegant  than  any 
other  Indian  example  with  wliich  he  was  acquainted."  The  interior 
walls  are  decorated  with  a  chequered  pattern  of  singular  beauty.  In 
each  comer  there  are  two  windows,  of  the  same  shape  and  style  as 
tbe  doorways,  but  only  one-third  of  their  sixe.  These  are  closed  by 
massive  screens  of  marble  lattice-work.  The  exterior  walls  are  panel* 
led  and  inlaid  with  broad  bands  of  white  marble,  the  effect  of  which 
is  certainly  jdojusins^.  The  walls  are  crowned  by  a  battlemeiited 
parapet  and  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome.  For  the  exterior 
view  of  the  building  this  dome  is,  perhaps,  too  low,  but  the  interior 
view  is  perfect,  and,  taken  altc^ther,  I  oonsider  that  the  gateway  of 
Ala-uddin  is  the  most  heamiifiU  specimen  of  PathAn  acohiteoture  that 
I  have  seen. 

122.  The  unfinished  Minar  of  Ala-uddin  stands  due  nortli  from 
the  Kutb  Minar  at  a  distance  of  425  feet.  This  massive  pillar  is 
built  wholly  of  tbe  rough  shapeless  grey  stone  of  the  country,  aud 
the  surface  is  so  uneven,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  tbe  Archi- 
tect's intention  either  to  have  fiMied  it  with  red  stone,  or  to  have 
covered  it  with  plaster.  The  Minar  stands  upon  a  plinth  4|  feet  in 
width,  and  the  same  in  height,  which  is  raised  upon  a  terrace  21  feet 
in  breadth  and  7]f  in  height.  The  rough  mass  of  the  superstructure 
is  257  feet  in  circumference,  and  82  feet  in  diameter ;  but  with  a  fao- 
ing  of  red  stone,  this  diameter  would  have  been  inereasod  to  at  least 
85  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  as  is  nsuaUy  stated 
by  the  people.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  north,  at 
same  hcii^lit,  there  is  a  v^dndow  intended  to  light  the  spiral  stair-case. 
But  the  steps  were  never  comim'nctHl,  and  tlu  rc  is  only  a  circular 
passage  9  feet  9  inches  wide  around  the  central  pillar,  which  is  20  feet 
in  diameter.   The  thickness  of  th^  outar  wall  is  18  feet  8  inches,  the 
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whole  pillar  being  82  feet  in  diameter,  as  noted  above.    The  total 
height  of  the  eolumn,  as  it  now  stands,  is  about  75  feet  above  the 
ptiothy  or  87  £9et  above  the  ground  kveL   The  outer  £Me  of  the  wall 
la  di¥idedinto82ndei  of  Sibet  aadiinbh  OMh.  The  form  of  eock 
face  or  flute  is  diffieult  to  deiorihe,  h«it  it  maj  be  Hkened  to  the  ahapo 
of  a  crown  work  in  fortification,  or  to  that  of  an  old  Boman  M,  wift 
shallow  body  and  long  widely-splayed  limbs.    I  think  it  probable  that 
the  central  ans^le  of  each  face,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  rou^h  stone, 
would  have  been  modified  in  the  red  stone  facing  into  a  shallow  curved 
flute.   The  flutef  would  have  heen  4  feet  wide  and  4  ieet  apart,  with 
a.deep  angle  between  them.  The  plinth  is  also  divided  into  82  stnigbt 
faces,  or  psojections,  whack  are  separated  by  the  same  number  of 
depressioDS  of  equal  breadth,  the  whole  being  ezaetly  like  a  gigaatie 
cogwheel.    Syxid  Ahmad  states  that  the  building  of  this  Minar  was 
commenced  in  A.  II.  711,  or  A.  D.  1311  ;  but  as  Ala-uddin  did  not 
die  until  A.  D.  1316,  the  work  was  probably  stopped  some  time  before 
the  end  of  his  reign.    I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  work  was  aetuallj 
•topped  in  the  following  year,  as  I  find  from  Ferishta  that  in  A.  IX 
1812  the  King  beosme  so  eitremsly  ill,  that  hia  wiie  and  son  entiiely 
nogleoted  him,  while  his  AGnister  exeroised  all  the  powers  of  the  Stats^ 
and  even  aspired  to  the  throne.   As  the  King  never  rallied,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  all  the  expensive  works  of  Ala-uddin  then  in 
progress  may  have  been  stopped  by  the  Minister,  who  wished  to  secure 
the  money  ior  himselL 

GaOf  OB  Kiulh  Alai. 

128.  TheFortof8izi,wiaiA]a^uddin*sodM»aMPs]aoeof«*ne 
thoussnd  pillars,'*  hss  been  identified  by  Messrs.  Copo  and  Lewis,  and 
also  by  Lieutenant  Burgess,  the  Surveyor  of  the  ruins  of  Delhi,  w  ith 
the  citadel  of  Kai  Pithora's  fort,  in  the  midst  of  which  sUuiis  tiie 
Kutb  Minar.  But  in  describing  this  fort,  I  have  already  brought 
forward  strong  sessona  to  ahow  that  it  was  the  anoient  Zdlieoi  of 
Anang  PAl,  and  I  now  propose  to  follow  up  the  same  aignment  by 
proving  that  the  true  nte  of  iSirf  was  the  old  ruined  fort  to  the  nocth- 
esst  of  Bsi  Fithora's  fort,  which  is  at  present  called  ShAhpur.  A 
glance  at  the  Sketch  Mi^  of  the  ruins  of  Dellii,  which  accompanies 
this  account,  ia  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  following  ai|punent 
quite  clear. 
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124'.  Sharif-uddin,  the  historian  of  Timur,  describes  Delhi  m- 
•omigtiiig  of  three  dtusy  and  as  quite  dittinot  firom  Firuzabad,  near 
whieh  the  oonquerai^s  camp  was  pitched.  These  three  cities  were 
Aiff,  JMk'jpmM^  and  M  DeUd.  T»  tiit  north-east  was  Siri,  the- 
walls  of  whieh  formed  a  circle,  and  to  the  south- weit  was  old  Delhi 
similar  in  fomi,  but  larger  than  Sij'i,  and  the  space  between  the  two 
fort^t,  whicli  was  much  larger  than  old  Delhi,  was  Jahdn-pandh.  The 
lelative  sizes  and  poAitions  of  the  threo  cities  are  here  so  accurately 
described,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake  them.  Sir*  answers 
exactly  to  Shdhj^^  not  only  in  siae  and  position,  but  also  in  shape*; 
for,  though  not  dicular,.  it  is  certainly  otsL  To  the  south*west  of 
Shalipur  lies  the  ibrt  of  Bai  Pithora,  which  therefore  eonesponds  ez* 
actly  with  the  old  Delhi  of  Sharif-uddin,  both  in  its  size  and  in  its 
position,  and  somewhat  also  in  its  form,  which  may  be  described  as  an 
oblong  square  with  the  comers  cut  off.  The  name  of  old  Delhi  was 
appropriately  applied  to  the  fort  of  liai  Pithora  as  by  far  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  cities.  Between  Siri  and  old  Delhi  was  JakAt^ 
pmM,  a  name  which  is  still  applied  to  the  old  walled  oify  between- 
Shfthpur  and  Bai  Fithor»*s  fort ;  and  as  the  siae  of  this  city  is  mm 
than  double  that  of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
erer  of  its  identity  with  the  Jahlki-pand.h  of  former  days. 

125.  I  now  turn  to  Feiishta'a  account  of  Turghai  Klian's  invasion 
of  India  during  the  reign  of  Ala-uddin,  the  founder  of  Siru  In 
A.  H.  708,  or  A«  I>.  1808,  tho  Mogul  Chief  reached  Delhi  with 
120,000  horw,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  most 
prebably  about  the>  spot  where  Humaynn's  tomb  now  stands,  as  that 
is  the  nearest  point  of  the  river  towards  old  Delhi.  "The  King,"  as 
Ferishta  relates,  "  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy  on  equal 
terms,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  entrenching  his  Infantry 
on  the  plain  beyond  the  suburbs  till  he  could  collect  the  Forces  of  tbo 
distant  districta"  But  after  the  lapse  of  two  montba,  the  Mogul 
Troops  wars  seiaed  with  a  pamc,  and  retreated  predpitatdy  to  their 
own  country.  The  histonan  then  relates  that  '*Ala-uddin,ielieTed 
from  the  perils  of  this  invasion,  caused  a  Palaco  to  be  built  on  the 
8]Jot  ichere  he  had  entrenched  himself j  and  directed  the  citadel  of  old 
Delhi  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew."  Now  the  spot  where  the 
King  entrenched  himself  may  be  fuced  with  some  precision,  partly 
ttom  f  erishta's  description  that  it  was  outside  the  suburbs,  and 
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partly  from  the  strategical  consideration  that  it  must  baye  been  on 
the  north-east  side  facing  towards  the  enemy,  and  eoverin*]^  the  city. 
On  this  side  the  auburbs  of  old  Delhi  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance.  We  know,  also,  that  they  were  without  walls,  because  the 
Moguls  ^ioiiderod  them  during  their  stay,  and  beernae  they  wmm 
afterwards  endoeed  hj  Muhammad  Tughlak,  whea  tii^  reeemd  th» 
separate  name  of  Jahihi-panttu  Immediately  in  ftoat  of  these  sabmbs, 
and  facing  towards  the  enemy,  Is  the  oM  ruined  ISart  of  ffli&bpur,  and 
inside  the  western  half  of  this  fort  there  still  eiist  the  remains  uf  a 
yery  extensive  Palace.  This  Palace  I  believe  to  be  the  celebrated  Ka^r- 
Ilazdr'SUuHf  or  "  Palace  of  the  thousand  pillars/'  which  Ala-uddin 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  had  entrenched  himselL  Tbis  P^aoe 
vas  also  called  Saz9ir  Mmar^  or  ''tiie  thousand  minaiefcs." 

12G.  There  ia  yet  one  more  evidenee  which  I  oan  bring  Ibrwaid  m 
fiivonr  of  the  identification  of  Bm  with  ShAhpur.  in  tbe  AyiB 
Akbari  it  is  relateil  that  Shir  Shah  (1«  stroycd  the  eity  built  by 
Ala-uddin,  which  was  called  Siriy  ami  founded  another.  Again* 
in  the  Araish-i-Mahlil  it  is  recorded  that  Shir  Shah  puUed  down  the 
JMiak  Subg,  or  the  "  Qreen  Palace,"  and  built  a  new  city.  Syad 
Abmud  repeats  the  same  story,  adding  that  the  matfiriah  of  the  old 
fort  and  Falnee  of  8in  were  used  in  the  ooostructioiL  of  the  new  ktk 
of  JSkir-Skak'Kloi.  From  these  accounts  it  is  quite  certain  that  Shi 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  citadel  that  surrounds  the  Kutb  Minar, 
for  the  walls  of  ^iri  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  removed  by 
Shir  Shah,  while  the  walls  of  the  Kutb  Minar  Citadel  are  still 
stimding.  And  furtlier  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Shahpur  mut 
be  Sirif  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  new  site  of  Shir  8bah*a  fort,  fcr 
Hi  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  King  would  have  bfoqght  his 
building  stones  firom  the  Kutb  Minar,  a  distance  of  7  milcB,  when  ha 
could  have  obtained  ibem  from  Sb&hpur,  which  is  only  half  the  dis- 
tance. That  he  did  obtain  his  materials  from  the  latter  place,  and 
not  irom  the  former,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain,  tat  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  the  walls  of  Shahpur  have  actually  been  rtawteily 
while  them  of  the  Kutb  Citadid  are  still  standing. 

127.  The  only  evidence  in  fkvour  of  the  identification  of  Sin  witii 
the  Kutb  atadel  is  the  fiict  whbh  Ferishtaieoorda,  that  the  citndd 
of  old  Delhi  was  re-built  by  Ala-uddin,  and  the  existence  near  the 
Kutb  Minar  of  tlic  remains  of  an  old  Palace,  which  sliU  hears  this 
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King's  name.  As  the  historian  does  not  mention  the  new  city  of 
Siriy  it  would  seem,  to  hm%  been  infened  that  the  re-building  of  the 
citadeL  of  old  Ddht  ww  only  a  perverted  aoooiml  of  the  fonndiiig  of 
the  new  city  of  8irL  I  aee  no  reeaon,  howerer,  why  Feriahta'a  atate- 
BMnt  ahonld  not  be  accepted  exactly  aa  it  stands,  for,  on  aumming  up 
the  worics  of  Ala-uddin,  he  records*  that,  during  his  reign,  "Palaces, 
Mosques,  Universities,  Baths,  Mausolea,  Farts,  and  all  kinds  of  puV)lic 
and  private  buildings,  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic."  As  i'roiu  this 
account  it  would  appear  tliat  Ala-uddin  built  more  than  one  fort,  and 
founded  moie  than  one  Palace,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  hink> 
the  building  of  the  Palace  near  the  Kntb  Miner,  and  the  re-bnilding 
of  the  citadel  of  old  Delhi,  as  well  as  the  founding  of  the  new  city  of 
Siri  and  its  celebrated  Palaeu  of  Kasr-llazdr-Situn,  or  "  tlie  thousand 
pillars."  1^1  uch  stress  h;vs  been  laid  upon  another  statement  made  by 
Ferishta  regarding  the  meeting  of  Nusrat  Shah  and  Mallu  Klian  in  tho 
Palace  ol  Sin  at  the  tomb  of  Khwaja  Kutbuddin  Bakhtiar  Kaki.  But 
this  statement,  yid  othen  eonneeted  with  the  confused  history  of  thin 
period,  only  shows  that  Ferishta  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  ancient  Delhi.  Thus  he  leoofds  that  Mahmud  Shah 
occupied  old  Delhi,  and  Nusrat  Shah  held  HHruzabad,  while  /SVrt  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mallu  Khan  and  other  Nobles  who  professed 
neutrality.  He  then  relates  that  Mallu  made  overtures  to  Nasrat, 
who  came  to  Siri,  when  a  mutual  compact  was  sworn  at  the  tomb  of 
Khwaja  Kutbuddin  in  Siri,  But  as  this  tomb  is  close  to  the  Kn^ 
Hinar,  and  within  the  walla  of  the  citadel  of  old  Delhi,  which  wa» 
by  Mahmud,  it  would  hare  beeninqfxissible  for  Nusnt  and  Mallti 
to  have  met  there.  I  would  suggest  that  the  place  of  meeting  may 
have  been  the  shrino  of  tlie  famous  Saint  ealled  Cliinit/h  Delhi,  or  tho 
*'Lamp  of  Delhi,"  which  \a  just  outride  the  80Uth-ea«t  comer  of 
Shahpur  or  Siri. 

128.  The  next  monoments  in  point  of  time  are  the  grand  old  fort 
of  Tughlakahad,  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder  Tughkk  Shah,  and  the 
eiMtle  of  hia  son  Muhammad,  called  Adilabad,  and  the  city  named 
JahAn-pan&h. 

329.  The  fort  of  Tugblakabad  may  be  deseril.cd,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  as  a  half  luixagon  in  shape,  with  three  faces  of  rather  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  each,  and  a  base  of  (me  »n«lA 
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and  a  half,  the  whole  circuit  being  only  1  furloiii^  less  than  i  mile>. 
The  fort  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  and  it  built  of  XMadTe  blocks  of 
gtone,  so  large  and  heavy,  that  they  must  hvn  been  ^uaoied  on  the 
spot  The  laigert  stone  which  I  obwrvad  meMtued  14  feet  in  lenglli 
bjr  2  fbet  2  inehee  end  1  fiiot  10  inofaee  in  breadth  nd  thiekneH,  and 
moit  have  weighed  xmtiier  more  ihan  6  tons.  The  short  faces  to  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  are  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  the  long  fa4.*e 
to  the  south  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  is  held  up  by  an  embank- 
ment at  the  south-east  corner.  On  this  side  the  rock  is  scarped,  and 
above  it  the  main  walls  rise  to  a  mean  height  of  40  feet,  with  a 
parapet  of  7  &0t,  behind  which  naes  another  wall  of  16  feet^  the  whole 
height  above  the  low  ground  being  upwards  of  90  fiwt.  In  the  soutb* 
west  angle  is  the  citadel,  which  occupies  about  one-siz^  of  tiie  are» 
of  the  fort,  and  contiuns  the  rains  of  an  extensive  Palace.  The 
ramparts  are  rai.sed,  as  usual,  on  a  line  of  domed  rooms,  which  rarely 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the  quar- 
tern of  the  Troops  that  garrisoned  the  fort.  The  w^s  slope  nipidlf 
inwards,  even  as  mndi  a»  those  of  Egyptian  bnildiagSk  The  rampaii 
walls  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  which  serve  also  to  give  light  and 
air  to  tiie  soldiers*  qnarten.  The  parapets  are  pierced  with  low  alop» 
ing  loop-holes,  which  command  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  are  crowned 
with  a  line  of  rude  battlements  of  solid  stone,  which  are  also  provided 
with  loop-holes.  The  walls  are  built  of  hirge  plainly  dressed  stones, 
and  there  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind.  But  the  vast  size,  the  great 
strength,  and  the  visible  solidity  of  the  whole  give  to  Toghlakabed  an 
air  of  stem  and  maseive  grandeur  that  is  both  strikmg  and  impressive. 

180.  The  finrt  of  Toghlakabsd  has  18  gates,  and  there  are  three 
inner  gates  to  the  citadeL  It  contains  7  tanks  of  water,  bendes  the 
ruins  of  several  large  buildings,  as  the  Jama  Masjid  and  the  liirij 
Mandir.  The  upper  part  of  the  fort  is  full  of  ruined  houses,  but  the 
lower  part  ap]>ear3  as  if  it  had  never  been  fully  inhabited.  Syad 
Ahmad  states  that  the  fort  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1321  and  finish* 
ed  in  1828,  or  in  the  short  period  of  two  years.  It  is  admitted  by  aU 
that  the  work  was  completed  by  Toghlak  himself;  and  aa  his  reign 
lasted  for  only  four  years,  from  1821  to  1826,  the  building  of  the  foci 
must  have  been  pushed  forvrard  with  great  vigour. 

131.  The  fine  tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah  was  built  by  his  tam 
jiduhammad,  who  is  not  without  suspicion  of  having  caused  his  lather's 
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death.  In  D.  1804»  during  tlieieign  of  Ala-uddin,  a  second  «nny  of 
4,000  Mogul  hone  bant  into  the  Punjab  and  plundered  the  ooontfy 
as  fkr  as  Amioha,  in  Rohilkhand,  bat  they  were  defeated  with  great 

elaui^'liter  by  Tughlak  Khan,  wlio,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  In  the  following  year  a  third 
Mi^pil  Army  of  57,000  horse  invaded  India  and  ravaged  Multan ;  but 
ihia  anny  waa  alio  defeated  by  Tughlak  with  aaoh  tremendooa  slaugh- 
ter, that  it  ii  said  only  8,000  prisonen  sarrired  the  defbat.  Towaxda 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  a  fourth  invasion  of  Moguls  was  driven  back 
by  the  same  able  commander,  whose  very  name  at  last  inspired  such 
terror  amongst  the  Moguls,  that  the  women  made  use  of  it  to  quiet 
their  children,  and  whenever  a  man  showed  any  alarm,  Ins  companions 
would  ask,  ''Why  do  you  start?  Haveyou  seen  Tughlak  ?"  From 
A.  D.  1805  to  1821,  Ghaai  Beg  Tughlak  was  Governor  of  the  Fuijaby 
residing  sometimes  at  Lahore,  and  sometimes  at  Depalpur  and  Multan* 
In  the  fort  of  Mtdtan  he  built  a  magnificent  tomb  for  himself,  which 
exists  to  this  day  under  the  title  of  Kokn-i-alam,  a  name  derived  from 
Bukn-uddin,  a  very  holy  Saint  of  those  days,  the  son  of  liaha-uddin 
Zakaria,  more  conmionly  called  Bah&wal  Hak.  The  people  of  Multan 
aay  that  Muhammad  presented  the  tomb  to  Bukn-uddin  to  secure  his 
ailenoe  in  the  matter  of  his  lather^a  death ;  but  agreeably  to  another 
version,  Tughlak  himself  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Rukn-uddin 
by  an  attempt  to  carry  off  one  of  his  women.  The  angry  Saint 
prophesied  that  he  would  never  reach  Delhi,  and  accordingly  he  was 
killed  near  Tilpat  just  :is  he  was  about  to  enter  DelhL  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  truth  in  this  tradition,  aa  wekam  from  Ibn  Batuta* 
that  Bukn-uddin  was  the  most  noted  Saint  in  India,  and  that  his  fkme 
had  extended  even  to  Alexandria.  Under  any  oircumstanees,  it  wsa 
politic  to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  this  influential  personage,  and  the 
worthy  Saint  himself  wa.s  no  doubt  highly  gratitied  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  tlie  gift.  A  similar  story  is  current  at  Delhi,  but  the  Saint 
of  this  tradition  is  the  oelebrated  Niaam-uddin  Auliyab  The  holy  man 
had  given  some  offimce  to  Tughlak,  who  threatened  to  punish  him 
when  he  returned  to  DelhL  '*  He  will  never  return  to  Delhi,"  said 
the  prophetic  Saint  when  the  threat  was  repeated  to  him.  Nizam- 
uddiu  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  liis  tomb  was  erected  at  the 

•  Travels,  pp.  7—101. 
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expense  of  Muhammad,  out  of  gratitude,  ae  the  people  ny,  fior  fab 
•ttistttioe  in  pkoing  him  on  the  timne. 

182.  I  have  rafecied  to  IUb  earlier  tomb  of  Tag^iIaikyiHiiflh 
eziiti  in  the  fiirt  of  Mohan,  ae  it  ia  the  oldest  hoilding  that  I  have 

Been  with  the  rapidly  sloping  walls,  which  form  the  most  prominent  lea* 
ture  of  the  Dellii  tomb.  Tlio  llokn-i-;ilam,  however,  is  oct:iL:on:J,  with 
small  towers  at  the  ani^les,  and  is,  besides,  a  much  larger  building,  the 
inside  diameter  being  5G  feet,  and  the  outer  diameter  76  feet.  But 
the  Molten  tomb  ia  bnilt  entirely  of  brick,  while  the  Delhi  tomb  ia 
built  tfaronghout  of  stoiie,  and  is  ornamented  witii  white  marble. 

188.  The  tomb  of  Tnghlak  Shah  ia  aitaatedootaide  tiieaoiitlMni 
wall  of  Tnghlakabad,  in  the  niidat  of  the  artificial  lake  ahneadj  de- 
scribed, and  is  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  outwork,  which  is  connected 
with  the  fortress  by  a  causeway  600  feet  in  lent^th,  supported  on  27 
arches.  The  stern  beautj  and  maaaive  strength  of  thia  tomb  have 
jostlj  elicited  the  following  warm  praisee  of  Mr.  Feignaaon:*  ''The 
sloping  walk  and  afanoet  Egyptian  aoUdity  of  thia  Manioleom,  eoaa* 
bmed  with  the  bold  and  maanTe  towers  of  the  fbrtifieation  that  aar- 
TOiind  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  nnrivalled  anywhere.*'  In 
this  ])raise  I  heartily  concur,  with  only  one  reservation  in  favour  of 
the  situation  of  the  Multan  tomb,  whicli,  besides  being  both  larir»"'r 
and  loftier,  is  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  fort  close  to  the  northeni 
wall. 

184.  In  plan  the  Delhi  tomb  is  a  square  of  88|  feet  interior  and 
61i  exterior  dimensions.  The  outer  walla  are  88|  ibet  in  he^t 
to  the  top  of  tiie  battlement,  witii  a  alope  of  2*888  inehea  per  fwt 

At  this  rate  the  whole  slope  is  7\  feet  in  88i  feet.  The  walls  at  base 
are  11  feet  thick,  and  at  top  only  4  feet,  but  the  projecting  mould- 
ings of  the  interior  increase  the  thickness  of  wall  at  the  springing 
of  the  dome  to  about  6  or  7  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  for  1  had  no  means 
of  making  measnrements  so  high  np.  The  diameter  of  the  donse  is 
aboat84feet  inside  and  abont  44  feet  oatside,  witha  height  of  90 
feet  Theiriiolehdght  ofthetombtoihetopof  thedomeiaTOfiMl^ 
and  to  the  top  of  the  pinnade  about  80  feet 

135.    Each  of  the  lour  sides  luus  a  lofty  doorway  in  the  middle, 
24  feet  in  height,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arcii  lix'tteil  on  the  outer 
edge.   There  is  a  smaller  doorwaj,  only  5  feet  10  inches  in  width, 
•  Haadpbbdk  of 'Andiifeeotiiro,  I— 484w 
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but  of  the  same  form,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  great  entrances,  the 
avohway  being  filled  witb  a  wbite  marble  lattice  acreen  of  bold  pattern. 
The  decoration  of  the  exterior  depends  chiefly  on  difference  of  colonr, 
which  is  eflEbcted  by  the  ftee  nae  of  bands  and  bordera  of  white  marble, 

with  a  few  panels  of  black  marble,  on  the  large  sloping  surfaces  of 
red-stone.  The  horse-shoe  arches  are  oi'  whito  maible,  and  a  broa«l 
band  of  the  same  goes  completely  round  the  building  at  the  springing 
of  the  arclios.  Another  broad  band  of  white  marble  in  upright  slabs, 
di  feet  in  height,  goes  all  round  the  dome  just  above  its  springing. 
The  present  effect  of  this  mixture  of  colours  is  certainly  pleasing,  but 
I  belieTe  that  much  of  its  beauty  is  due  to  the  mellowing  hand 
of  time,  which  has  softened  the  crude  redness  of  the  sand-stone,  as 
well  as  the  dazzling  whiteiujss  of  llie  marble.  The  building  itself  is  in 
very  good  order,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the  little  fort  in  which  it 
stands  is  iilled  with  filthy  hovels  and  dii-ty  people,  and  the  place  reeks 
with  ordure  of  every  description.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
the  whole  of  these  hovels  should  be  removed,  and  the  interior  of  the 
ibit  denned.  The  people  might  be  located  in  Tughlakabad,  only 
200  yards  to  the  north,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  domed  rooms 
under  the  rainj);irts,  nil  in  good  repair  and  quite  unoeeupied. 

135  a.  Inside  the  Mausoleum  there  are  three  tonibs,  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  Tughlak  Shah  and  his  <[ueen,  and  their  sou  Juna*' 
Khan,  who  took  the  name  of  Muhammad  when  he  ascended  the  throne* 
This  prince  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  PathAn  Sovereigns 
of  India ;  but  be  was  also  the  most  inhumanly  cruel  and  moat  madly 
tyrannical  of  them  all.  His  cruelties  were  witnessed  by  his  cousin 
and  successor  Firuz  Tughlak,  who  adoi)ted  one  of  i;he  most  curious 
expedients  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived  for  obtaiuiuL,^ 
the  pardon  of  his  tyrannical  predecessor.  1  quote  the  words  of  Firuz 
himself,  as  given  by  Fenshta,*  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Firusabad.  **I  have  also  taken  pains  to  discover  the 
surviving  relations  of  all  persons  who  suffered  from  the  wrath  of  my 
late  Lord  and  Master  Mukommad  Tuffhlaky  and  having  pensioned  and 
provided  for  them,  have  caused  them  to  grant  their  full  pardon  and 
forgiveness  to  that  j)riiu'e  in  tlie  j)re:<enee  of  tlie  hoi}'  and  learned  men 
of  this  age,  whose  signatures  and  seals,  as  witnesses,  are  affixed  to  the 
documents,  the  whole  of  which,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  have  been 

•  Briggs,  1—464. 
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procured  and  put  into  a  box,  and  deposited  in  the  vault  in  which 
Huhammad  Tughlak  is  entombed."  This  Btzange  device  of  placing 
the  Touchen  in  the  tomb  ready  for  the  dead  man's  hand  to  pick  np 
at  the  last  day,  is  as  bold  as  it  is  original.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
read  some  of  these  documents,  which  are,  in  all  probability,  still  quite 
safe,  as  all  the  tombs  appear  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

135  b.  Another  work  attributed  to  Muhammad  Tughlak  is  the 
small  detached  foi-t  of  Adilahady  or  Muham madabad,  near  the  south- 
east eotner  of  Tughlakabad,  with  which  it  was  onoa  oonnected  bj  a 
double  wall  along  the  canseway  whi«&  crosses  the  intervening  low 
ground.  This  fort  is  built  in  tiie  same  style  as  Tughlakabad*  but  it 
is  a  very  small  place,  as  the  eocterior  lino  of  works  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  circuit. 

136.  The  ^eatest  work  of  Muliammad  Tughlak  was  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Delhi,  lying  between  the  Hindu 
fort  of  JSkii  FUkora  and  tiie  MusalmAn  Citadel  of  Siru  These  suburbs 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Moguls  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ala-uddin,  and  their  unprotected  stato  Ailly  justified  the  vast  outlay 
which  the  King  must  hs;ve  incurred  upon  their  defences.  The  north* 
west  wall  is  1^  mile  in  lensjth,  the  ea.st  wall  is  1;^  mile,  and  the  south 
wall  is  2  miles  ;  the  whole  length  of  the  walls  being  just  5  miles,  or 
somewhat  more  than  the  circuit  of  the  fort  of  Ilai  Pithora.  A  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  south  wall  still  exists ;  but  the  east  and  north* 
west  waUs  have  been  pulled  down,  and  are  now  only  traceable  by  their 
ruins.  Sharif-uddin  states  that  Jah4n-pandk  hadl8  gates,  6  being  to 
the  north-west  and  7  to  the  south-west. 

137.  Having  now  described  the  seven  forts  of  old  Delhi,  I  will 
complete  the  account  with  a  detail  of  the  numl>er  of  gates  in  each  of 
the  forts,  which  together  make  up  the  total  of  "  52  gates,"  as  recorded 
by  the  old  English  traveller  WiUiam  Finch,  and  as  preserved  by  the 
people  down  to  the  present  day  in  their  pithy  description  of  Sit^iilm 
£dwmhl>arwd»a  or  «  seven  forts  and  52  gates." 
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Siri  of  Ala-uddin    7 

JabAn-pm&h  of  Muhammad    18 

Total  of  Musalman  Delhi    20  gates. 

Total  of  old  Delhi    31  gates. 

Tughlakabad   13 

Cit«del  of  ditto   3 

AdilaUd    2 

Total  of  Tughlakabad   18  gates. 

Total  number   52  gates. 


138.  The  next  remains  in  point  of  antiquity  are  the  buildings  of 
Piroz  Tughlak,  wlio  devoted  the  gi-eater  part  ol'  a  long  reign  of  nearly 
40  years  (A.  D.  135  L  to  13.SS)  to  the  constriu  lion  ot"  numerous  works, 
of  whieh  all  but  20  palaces,  10  monumental  pillars,  and  5  tombs,  may 
be  called  works  of  real  public  utility.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
theee  works  was  the  canal  which  he  drew  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jumna  to  supply  his  new  Capital  of  Firuzabad  with  water.  This 
canal  having  become  choked  from  neglect,  was  cleared  out  by  Ali 
MardAn  Khan  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  to  furnish  the  Mogul's  new 
Capital  with  water.  Having  again  become  ehoked,  it  was  once  moro 
cleared  out  and  improved  by  the  British  Government,  an<l  it  is  still 
flowing  through  modem  Delhi  under  the  name  of  the  Western 
Junma  CanaL 

139.  But  the  most  extensive  work  of  Fimz  was  the  building  of 

the  new  city  of  Firuzabad^  with  its  two  piUaces  of  Kushak  Firuzabad 
and  Kmhak  IShikdr.  ^lajor  Lewis  has  puldislied  much  interesting 
information  regarding  this  new  city  from  the  Persian  of  mhams-i'Sirdj 
AJift  who  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  end  of  this  Jilmperor  s 
reign.  The  new  city  was  begun  in  the  year  A.  H.  755,  or  A.  D. 
1354.  It  extended  from  the  fort  of  Indrpat  to  the  Kwikak  Shikdr, 
or  hunting  palace,  a  length  of  five  koss.  Now  the  distance  from  old 
Delhi  is  said  to  be  also  tive  koss,  which  fixes  the  position  of  tho 
Kushak  Shikar  approximately  on  the  low  range  of  hilk  to  the  north- 
west of  the  modem  Shal\|ahaaab^   iiut  the  exact  position  is  ab. 
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solutely  determined  by  the  mention  that  tlic  second  stone  pillar  from 
Mirat  was  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  as  the  stone 
piUar  18  now  lying  in  five  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  hill  close  to  Hinda 
Bao'shouie.  iSibfii«4-fitfr^' adds  that  the  whokdtft«M»fr^ 
to  the  Kmhak  Shikir  was  occuined  hy  stone-houses,  mosques,  and 
hacars,  but  as  the  limits  noted  above  include  the  whole  of  the  modem 
Shahjahanabad,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  tutire  space  was  actu- 
ally occupied.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  considerable  {K-rti-  .n 
of  the  site  of  Shahjahanabad  was  well  pojiulated,  as  the  Kdla  Maxjid, 
whieh  was  built  in  Finis's  reign,  is  situated  at  some  distance  within 
the  Tmkomftn  Gate  of  the  present  city.  But  even  if  thinly  inhahited, 
the  population  of  Fimzabad  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of 
ShabjahftnAbld,  as  it  was  more  than  double  its  sise.  Hie  number  of 
inliabitants  would  therefore  have  been  about  150,000  ;  and  if  we  sdd 
100,000  more  for  the  population  of  old  Delhi,  the  total  numl>er  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Indian  Metropolis  during  the  reign  of  iTiruz  Shah 
must  have  amounted  to  one  quarter  of  a  mUlion. 

140.  The  palace  of  Firusabad,  which  formed  alsothe  citadel  of  the 
new  dtjf  was  strongly  fortified  with  massive  stone  walls  and  towers 
of  more  than  Egyptian  slope.  One  of  the  gateways,  which  stiU  ensts^ 
between  the  well  known  Ldl  Barwdza  and  Firuz  Shah's  pillar,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  bold,  but  rude,  architecture.  1  believe,  however 
that  we  now  see  these  old  buildings  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  time  has  most  effectually  stripped  otV  all  the  ilaring  and 
gaudily  coloured  plaster  which  the  teste  of  those  days  so  much  d^ight* 
ad  in.  I  found  it  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  site  or  shi^  of  Fins 
Shah*s  Citadel,  as  many  of  the  parts  in  the  best  preservatioB  appesr 
to  me  to  be  of  decidedly  later  date.  Thus  the  Kabuli  Qate  or  Ldl 
Durufdza,  as  it  is  now  called  from  its  red  colour,  is  of  quite  a  diiferent 
style  of  architecture,  and  belongs,  as  I  believe,  to  the  time  of  Shir 
Shah,  of  whose  city  it  ftmned  the  northern  or  Kabul  Gate.  From 
what  I  was  able  to  trace,  my  opinion  is,  that  Firua  Shah's  palace  was 
much  smaller  than  the  palace  c£  ShalgfthAn  in  the  modern  city. 

141.  A  characteristic  and  fiivonrable  specimen  of  tiie  arcintecfeQra 
of  this  age  is  the  Kdla  Masjid,  or  "  Black  Mosque,"  which  is  sitaated 
inside  the  present  city,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Turkoman  Gate, 
A  detailed  account  of  this  building  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Cope  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1847, 
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p.  577.  Aoooi^ng  to  these  autb<m,i^  original  II8III6  WB8  most  pfobab* 

ly  the  KaMn  Masjid^  or  "  Great  Mosque."  This  is  no  doubt  correct, 
M,  when  I  first  visited  this  Mosque  in  Fohruary  1S3S,  the  people  in 
charge  called  it  by  that  name.  The  common  name,  however,  is  the 
£&la  Masjid.  But  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  could  not  bave  been 
the  originaL  name,  as  tbe  taste  of  those  days  would  most  assuredly 
have  cohered  the  whole  building  with  a  coating  of  coloured  pkster. 
The  present  name  of  £&la  Mmjid  could  not  therefore  have  been  given 
to  it  until  most  of  tbe  plaster  had  fUlen  off,  and  the  bare  walls  of  dark 

grey  ([uartzose  sand-stone  had  become  visible. 

142.  The  Kdia  Ma.yid  is  a  sinp:le  room  71  feet  in  length  by  41 
feet  in  breadth,  with  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each  down  the  centre, 
and  one  row  of  coupled  pillars  along  the  front.  These  columns  divide 
the  whole  area  into  16  squares,  each  of  which  is  covered  by  a  small 
dome,  the  central  dome  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  others* 
The  walls  are  six  feet  thi<^,  with  three  openings  at  each  end,  dosed 
by  massive  red  stone  lattice-work.  In  front  of  the  building  there  is 
a  small  open  ([uadran2:lo,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  interior 
of  the  Mosque,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  there  are  cloisters 
which  are  continued  round  the  Mosque  itself.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
by  an  outer  wall  6  feet  thick,  which  forms  an  oblong  block  of  building 
140  feet  in  kngth  by  120  feet  in  breadth.  On  the  outside  the  build, 
ing  consists  of  two  stories,  the  middle  of  the  lower  stoiy  being  a  solid 
mass,  which  forfbs  the  floor  of  tbe  Masjid.  Tbe  four  faces  of  the  lower 
htory  have  two  rows  of  small  rooms,  wliich  arc  now  rented  to  petty 
shop-keepers.  This  is  the  invariable  practice  at  present,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  same  in  the  time  of  f'iruz,  as  the  money  thus  obtained 
always  formed  the  principal  revenue,  and  eventually  became  the  only 
income  of  the  attendants  of  a  Mosque.  The  lower  story  is  28  feet  in 
height,  and  the  upper  story  to  the  top  of  the  battiements  is  88  feet 
making  a  total  height  of  06  feet.  The  four  angles  are  supported  by 
small  round  towers  with  sloping  walls  as  plain  and  bare  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  story  is  reached  by  a  steep  flight 
of  steps,  at  the  head  of  which,  but  outside  the  general  mass  oi  building 
as  a  domed  ante-room  of  small  dimennons.  The  walls  of  the  upper  story 
are  pierced  with  a  row  of  arahed  openings  which  correspond  in  number 
and  size  with  the  doorways  of  the  lower  story.  These  were  once  filled 
with  bold  strong  lattioe-woik,  but  many  of  them  have  been  built  up 
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The  plain  bat  nuumTe  q>peaniioe  of  the  walk  is  highly  iiiggcitl¥»  of 
strength  and  fldiditf ,  which  is  folly  bom  oat  by  the  eioeOent  st«te 
of  preservation  of  this  old  building  after  a  li^se  of  neaily  five  eentnries. 
142  0.   The  small  fort  of  Indrpat,  or  PurSma  EUa,  was  repaired 

by  the  Emperor  II  umayun  iu  A.  11.  010,  or  A.  1).  1533,  and  re-named 
by  him  Din-panah ;  but  the  new  name  is  never  used,  except  hy 
pedantic  or  bigoted  Muhammadans.  Within  a  few  years,  or  a^<^ut 
A.  D.  1540,  the  works  were  moeh  strengthened  by  Skir  Shmk^  who 
made  Indrpai  the  Citadel  of  his  new  city  under  the  name  of  Sktr- 
^arh,  by  which  it  is  now  Tery  generally  known,  although  Pmr6mm 
Kila,  or  "  tlie  old  Fort,"  is  perliaps  the  most  common  appellation. 
The  lofty  massive  towers  and  solid  walls  of  this  old  fort  were  streng- 
thened by  a  ditch  which  once  communicated  with  the  Jumna.  Skir- 
garh  is,  however,  bat  a  small  place  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
fortresses  of  Bai  PUkara,  Siri,  and  TughUkabad^  the  whole  cirenit 
of  its  walls  being  only  one  mile  and  one  furlong.  In  ahape  it  is 
almost  rectangular,  being  3  furlongs  in  length  by  1}  furlong  in 
breadth.  The  fort  had  four  gati^s,  one  in  the  middle  of  eatdi  face,  of 
which  the  south-west  gate  alone  is  now  open.  The  intorior  is  almost 
filled  with  native  huts ;  but  towering  aboYe  these  hovels  are  two  fine 
remains  of  former  days,  a  handsome  massive  Mosque,  and  a  lofty 
octagonal  building,  which  is  still  called  Shir  Mondir,  or'*Shir*s 
Pslace."  The  front  oftbe  Mosque  has  five  horse-shoe  arches,  and  is 
decorated  with  blue  tiles  and  niarUle.  The  roof  is  formed  of  low 
flattened  domes.  It  was  built  by  Shir  Shah  in  A.  H.  948,  or  A.  D. 
1541,  and  is  a  fitvoarable  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Afghan 
period. 

148.  The  new  city  of  Shir  Shah  called  Delhi  ShirMh  ertended 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  HumAyun's  tomb  on  the  south  to  Firus 

Shah's  Kotila  on  the  north,  near  which  there  still  exists  a  fine  massive 
gateway,  which  was  the  KdbuU  Darwdza  of  the  new  city.  It  \a  now, 
however,  always  called  the  Ldl  Darwdza  or  "  red  gate."  William 
Finch,  who  entered  Delhi  from  the  Agre  side  on  16th  January,  1611^ 
describes  the  city  as  being  two  ifco«t  in  Imigth  from  gate  to  gate, 
surroanded  by  a  wall  which  has  been  strong,  but  is  now  rainoas." 
The  value  of  Finch's  hou  is  determined  at  rather  more  than  'i\  mile, 
by  his  mention  that  the  hunting  seat  or  Mole  (that  is,  mahul  of  Finiz 
Shah)  was  two  koss  ixom  the  city.    JbVom  the  IM  Darwdza  to  the 
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rains  of  the  Eiuihak  Shikar  the  disteiice  is  8i  milee,  and  from  the 
game  point  to  Hum&ynn's  tomb  the  distance  is  ezaetly  8  miles.  Bat 
as  Purchas,  on  the  authority  of  other  English  travellera,  states  that 

Humayun's  tomb  was  in  t^e  city  of  Shir  IShah  Salim,  the  south  (^ato 
of  the  city  must  have  been  somewhere  beyond  the  tomb.  The  distance, 
however,  could  not  have  been  great,  as  Finch  mentions  that  "  a  short 
way  from  Delhi  is  a  stone  bridge  of  11  arches,"  which  is  clearly  the 
long  massiTe  bridge  of  11  arches,  that  is  now  called  Bora  Pm/  or 
the  Great  Bridge."*  The  south  gate  of  Shir  Shah's  city  mnst 
therefore  have  been  somewhere  between  the  Bon  PiiJand  Humftynn's 
tomb.  The  east  wall  of  the  city  is  determined  by  the  line  of  the  high 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  formerly  ran  due  soutli  from  Firuz  Shah's 
Kotila  towards  Humayun's  tomb.  On  the  west  the  boundary  line  of 
the  <nty  can  be  traced  along  the  bank  of  a  torrent  bed,  which  runs 
southward  from  the  i^mer  Gate  of  Shahjah&n&b&d,  and  parallel  to  the 
old  couTBe  of  the  Jomna,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  1  mile. 
The  whole  circnit  of  the  dty  walls  was  therefore  dose  upon  0  milesi 
or  nearly  double  that  of  the  modem  Shahjah&n&bAd. 

144.  The  small  fort  of  Salinif/arh  was  built  by  Salim  Shah,  the 
sou  of  Shir  Shah  in  A.  H.  053,  or  A.  D.  1516.  It  is  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Shahjuban's  Palace,  after  the  building  of  which  it  was 
used  only  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  not  quite  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  whole  circuit  of  its  walls  is  only  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  It  stands  on  an  island  dose  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  with 
its  lofty  towers  and  massive  walls,  forms  a  most  picturesque  object  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna.  A  brid<»e  of  five  arches  was  built  in  front 
of  the  South  Gate  by  Jahangir,  after  whom  the  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  to  Xurgarh  according  to  Syad  Ahmad.  But  the  old  name  of 
8aUmgmrh  has  prevailed,  and  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard 
used  by  the  people,  either  educated  or  uneducated. 

145.  The  tomb  of  Humiyun  is  too  wdl  known  to  need  any  detailed 
description,  unless  illustrated  by  pictorial  representations,  which  will 
more  appropriately  accompany  my  proposed  account  of  iVIuliammadau 

•  8jsd  Ahmad  writes  the  joacoaBArah  TaXaht  or  tbe  **  12  arclies,"  and  states 
that  the  brid|3re  was  built  in  A.  H  1021,  which  began  on  23rd  Febmary, 

1612.  But  there  13  probably  a  mistake  of  one  year  in  this  date,  which, 
I  thiuk,  should  bo  A.  11.  lO^U,  or  A.  D.  IGll.  This  would  agree  with 
Finch's  date  of  16Uk  Jannaiy,  1611»  or  properly  1G12^  according  to  car 
yrspent  reqimning. 
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architecture.  It  was  built  alter  the  P^injK'ror's  death  in  A.  11.  S)62, 
or  A.  D.  1554y  by  his  widow  H(\ji  Begam.  It  is  therefore  the 
wrliest  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Mogul  dynaiitj.  Tks 
exterior  form  of  the  mam  body  of  the  tomb  is  a  square  with  the  eomera 
out  off,  or  an  oetagon  with  four  long  and  four  short  fkoea»  and  each  of 
the  short  faces  forms  one  side  of  the  four  octagonal  eomer  towen. 
The  dome  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  the  rest  of  the  htuldisf^ 
being  of  rod  .sand-stone,  Nvitli  inhiid  ornaments  of  wliite  marl»lo.  la 
this  tomb  we  linst  see  towenj  attached  to  the  four  angles  of  the  main 
building.  It  is  true  that  these  towers  are  very  stout  and  masmve,  but 
they  form  an  important  innovation  in  the  Muhammadan  arohiteetitre 
of  North  India,  which  was  graduaUy  improved  and  developed,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  graceful  llinars  of  the  Tij  KahaL  The  intervening 
links  are,  1st,  the  one  storied  towers  of  Itimlkd-udaolah's  tomb  at 
Agra;  2nd,  the  two-storied  Miuars  of  ihe  jirateway  of  Akbar's  toni':>  a*, 
Sikandra  ;  and  3rd,  the  three-storied  octagonal  Minara  of  Jaliangir's 
tomb  at  Lahore.  In  all  these  specimens  the  Miuars  are  attached  to 
the  main  building,  as  in  the  original  example  of  Uum4yun*s  tomb. 
But  in  the  TIj  Mahal  the  Miners  are  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
aquaie  teinace  or  plinth,  on  which  the  tomb  is  raised,  an  arrangement 
which  was  probably  copied  from  the  position  of  the  four  comer  towers 
of  the  platform  of  Slur  Shah's  toniU  at  Sassaram.  Auotlier  innovation 
observable  in  this  tomb  is  the  narrow-necked  dome,  which  was  alter* 
wards  adopted  in  all  the  Mogul  buildings. 

140.  The  citadel  or  palace  of  Shi^jahi^n&b&d  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Shalj&hin  in  the  year  A.  H.  1018,  or  A.  D.  1688,  but  the 
new  city  was  not  commenced  until  10  yean  later.  The  dfcntt  of  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  is  \\  mile,  or  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
citadel  of  Tughlakabad  ;  but  the  new  city  is  considerably  larsrer  than 
either  Tughlakabad  or  Rai  Vithora's  Fort,  the  circuit  of  its  walls  be- 
ing 5i  miles.  The  citadel  has  two  gates,  named  the  Lahore  and  Delhi 
Gates.  The  city  has  10  gates,  which  are  named  as  fallows,  banning 
from  the  north-east  gate  near  Salimgarh,  irfiich  is  now  called  the 
Calcutta  Gate,  because  it  leads  to  the  bridge-of-boats  over  the  Jumna 
on  the  line  of  the  high  road  to  Calcutta : — 

1.  Calcutta  Gate  to  north -east. 

2.  Kashmir  Gate  to  north, 

3.  Mori  Gate  to  north. 
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4.  Kabul  Gkkte  to  west. 

5.  Lahar  Gate  to  west. 

6.  Fansh  Ehana  to  south-west. 

7.  Ajmere  Gate  to  soatb-weet. 

8.  Turkoman  Gate  to  south. 

9.  Delhi  Gate  to  south. 

10.   Rajgbat  to  east  on  river  face. 

147.  The  original  round  towers  of  the  city  defenoea  wero  muck 
«nlarged  and  altered  into  angular  bastions  by  the  British  Government 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  at  the  same  time  a  regular  glacis 
was  formed  all  round  the  land  faces  of  the  fortress.  These  new  wurka 
added  considerably  to  the  strenfj:th  of  the  fortifications,  as  we  found, 
to  our  cost,  in  the  mutiny  of  1857.  The  two  principal  streets,  form- 
ing nearij  a  right  angle,  ran  from  the  Labor  and  I>elhi  Gates  of  the 
Citadel  to  the  Labor  and  Delhi  Gates  of  the  dty.  ffiie  two  prindpal 
bnfldings  in  the  dtj  are  the  Jiima  Matjid  and  the  Zmat  Mufid, 
1  he  former  was  built  by  Shahj4h&n  in  A.  B.  1648,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Mosques  in  India.  The  latter  was  built  by  Zinat- 
un-nUsa,  the  daughter  of  Aurangzib,  in  A.  D.  1710,  and  is  a  favour- 
able spedmen  of  the  later  style  of  Mogul  architecture.  Both  of  these 
Imildings  will  be  desoribed  mofe  fully  hereafter  in  my  proposed 
historical  account  of  the  Muhammadan  architectan)  of  Xorthem 
India.  , 

148.  The  Citadel  of  Shahjalianabad,  wliich  contained  the  Emperor's 
palace,  and  the  two  celebrated  open  halls  or  courts  called  the  Dewdn- 
i-4m  and  the  Dewdn^khds,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion  in  this  place;  bnt  it  will  be  duly  emisidered  hereafter  in  my 
account  of  the  aicfaitectoie  of  Shahjfthln's  reign.  I  will  therefore 
confine  my  remai^  at  present  to  the  short  account  of  tiie  twolife-siae 
statues  of  elephants  and  their  riders  that  have  lately  been  discovered ; 
and  which,  as  we  learn  from  TUevcuot  and  Bemier,  once  stood  outside 
the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  Citadel. 

149.  The  earliest  notice  is  that  by  Bemier  in  his  description  of 
Delhi,  written  on  1st  July,  1668  I  find  notiiiag  remaricable  at  the 
entry,  (of  the  palace,)  but  two  greet  ekphants  of  stone,  which  are 
on  the  two  sides  of  one  of  the  gates.  Upon  one  of  them  is  the 
statue  of  Jamel,  the  famous  liuja  of  Chitor,  and  upon  the  other  that  of 
Patta^  his  brother.  These  arc  those  two  gallant  men  that,  together 
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with  their  mother,  wlio  was  yet  braver  than  they,  cut  out  so  much 
work  for  JUckbar,  and  who  in  the  sieges  of  towns,  which  thflj  main- 
twned  against  him,  gave  aoeh  esferaordinaiy  pvoofr  of  their  gomMttf 
that  ai  kngth  thflj  would  iath«r  be  kiUed  In  the  oot-fiOk  withtiinr 
motiber  than  ■abmit :  and  for  this  gallantry  it  is  that  etcn  tinr 
enemies  thought  them  worthy  to  liave  these  btatues  erected  for  them. 
These  two  ETreat  cleplumti?,  together  with  the  two  resolut^i  men  sitting 
on  them,  do,  at  the  iirst  eutrj  into  this  fortress,  make  an  impresdion  of  I 
know  not  what  greatness  and  awful  tenor."  2!ieMii0ly  whowMift 
Delhi  in  1687,  eonobovates  Jemfsr^t  aooount  of  these  etatoas;  hii 
as  he  knew  that  Bemier  intended  to  publish  a  deaeription  of  Delhi,  he 
merely  notice*  the  principal  objects,  of  which  the  first  are,  "  the  teo 
elephants  at  the  entry  which  carry  two  warriorg.'* 

150.  The  next  reference  that  I  have  been  .'\ble  to  find  i*  by 
Jieateoant  FraoIMn,  who  Yisited  Delhi  in  1793.  Stimulated  tf 
Benuer^s  «oo(mnt»  he  made  enquiries  after  tiie  statues,  and  waa  infinn^ 
that  "they  wererenunred  by  cnder  of  Aurangzib,  as  saToring  too  mtA 
of  idolatry,  and  he  enclosed  the  place  where  they  stood  with  asae« 
of  red  stonu,  which  has  disfigured  the  entrance  of  the  palace."* 

151.  The  romantic  account  of  Bernier  did  not  escape  the  notice  oi 
the  enthusiastio  historian  of  the  Bajputs,  who,  after  quoting  the  pah 
sage  given  abore,  adds,t  that  the  conqueror  of  Chitor  evineed  o 
exalted  sense,  not  only  of  the  Tslue  of  his  oonquest^  but  of  tbt 
merits  of  his  foes,  in  erecting  statues  to  the  names  of  JmfwuA  ssd 
Patta  at  the  most  conspicuous  entrance  of  lii.s  palace  at  Delhi.''  From 
Colonel  Tod  also  we  learn  that  Jaymal  was  a  Mcrtiya  HdJJwr  of  Bednor, 
and  that  Fatta  was  the  Chief  of  the  Jajdwai  Suodi^oi  of  Saliimbra,  both 
being  feudatories  of  Udaypur.  Their  naqies,  he  saye,  ''are  as hoo» 
hold  words  inseperaUe  in  Mewir,  and  will  be  honoured  while  the 
Bajput  retains  a  shred  of  his  inheritaaoe,  or  a  spark  of  his  ancient  le- 
collections."  On  Akbar's  advance  to  Chitor,  the  spiritless  Rana  Uday 
Sing  retired  to  the  western  jungles,  and  the  defence  of  the  capital  cvl 
the  Sisodiyas  was  left  to  the  lUthof  Governor  Jaynud.  But  the  war- 
like spirit  of  theSisodiyas  wa«  roused  by  the  mother  of  the  yooag 
Chief  of  Salfbnbra,  who  "oommended  him  to  put  on  the  saffiran  vote 
and  todiefinr  Chitor.*'  patta  was  then  only  sixteen  yesnold,sBd 
had  lately  married ;  but  to  check  any  compunctious  reluctance  which 
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he  tnigbt  feel  in  leaving  his  bride,  the  heroic  mother  armed  the  young 
wife  as  well  as  hersell',  and  "with  her  descended  the  rock,  and  the 
defenders  of  Chitor  saw  her  fall,  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  amap 
Ionian  mother."   The  siege  still  continued,  bat  without  making  any- 
progress,  when,  thxongh  some  unfortonate  delay  in  the  springing  of  one 
of  their  mines,  the  assailants  sniSned  a  severe  loss,  and  fled  in  disorder 
to  their  camp.    The  operations  of  the  siege  had  now  to  be  le-com- 
menccd,  when  a  lucky  sliot  deprived  the  Rajputs  of  their  leaders. 
**  Other  mines,"  saya  Jferiahta,*  "  were  directed  to  be  constructed,  and 
as  the  works  were  in  progress,  the  King,  while  in  the  batteries, 
obsenred  Jeufmal^  the  Governor  of  the  place,  superintending  the  re- 
pairs of  the  breaches,  and  giving  his  orders  bj  torch-light.  Akbar, 
seizing  a  matchlock  from  one  of  his  attendants,  fired  at  him,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  lodge  the  ball  in  Jaymal's  forehead.   The  spirit  of 
the  besieged  fell  with  their  Governor,  and,  in  their  despair,  they  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  the  Johar^  and  putting  their  wives  and  children 
to  death,  burned  them  with  the  corpse  of  their  Chief  on  a  funeral 
pile."  Akbar  then  entered  the  fort,  and  after  a  slight  opposition,  the 
ei^tal  of  the  Sisodiyas,  ibr  the  third  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

152.  It  remains  now  only  to  consider  the  value  of  the  evidence 
recorded  in  the  above  statements.  In  the  iirst  place,  then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  statues,  1  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  Bemier. 
As  the  physician  and  companion  of  Ddnhhtnand  jKhan,  a  highly  res- 
pectable Nobleman  of  Aurangsib's  Court,  he  was  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  obtaining  aocnrate  information  regarding  the  history 
of  Akbar  and  his  successors.  I  accept,  therefore,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, the  account  of  Bemier  that  the  statues  were  those  of  Jaymal 
and  Patta,  the  two  Rajput  heroes  wlio  defended  Cliitor  ac^inst  Akbar. 
Both  statues,  as  I  have  already  i)ointed  out,  are  those  of  Hindus,  as 
their  dresses  open  over  the  right  breast.  Admitting  this  much  I  am 
likewise  prepared  to  allow  that  the  two  statues  must  have  been  erected 
by  Akbar,  as  is  also  stated  by  Bemier.  But,  as  the  building  of 
ShaljahtolbAd  was  not  begun  until  seventy  yean  after  the  siege  of 
Chitor,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Akbar  could  not  have  erected  the 
statues  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  Delhi  Palace,  where  they  were  seen 

•  Biiggi^  231. 
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hj  BmoBt  tnd  Tfaeveiioi  What,  then,  was  their  original  site?  thorn 
I  believe  to  liave  been  the  fort  of  Agra  in  front  of  the  river  gate. 

153.  In  Ills  accouDt  of  tlie  city  of  Agra,  Abiil  Fa/.!,*  the  Minister 
of  Akbar,  states  that  "  His  Majesty  has  erected  a  fort  of  red  stone^ 
the  like  of  which  no  t»veller  has  ever  bdield."  "At  the  mtttrm 
gate  are  canred  m  itoiie  two  eiephaate  with  their  rider%  of  eiqnante 
woiiaiiiiiship.**  Theoedam  gate  of  the  fort  of  Agm  ia  tiiofieer  gate, 
in  front  of  which  the  two  statues  most  prohably  remained  midistmhed 
until  the  reign  of  ShahjahAn,  who,  as  I  presume,  must  have  removed 
them  to  DelJii  to  adorn  Ins  new  capital  of  Sliahjabaiiabad.  It  is 
8car(^lj  possible  that  Jahangir  could  have  removeil  them  to  Delhi ; 
but,  if  he  did  so,  tliej  would  have  be^  phKsed  in  front  of  the  gate  of 
SaUm^hf  to  which  he  added  a  bridge,  at  the  same  time  changing  ^ 
name  of  the  place  to  2fwryarhf  after  has  own  title  of  Jfur-nddm, 

154  I  hare  heen  disappcnnted  in  notfinding  any  mention  of  tiieee 
elephant  statnes  in  the  aooocmts  of  onr  eailj  ISn^^h  travdlers.  Cap- 
tain Hawkins  and  William  I'iaeh  both  visited  Asrra  in  the  beginning 
of  Jahangir's  reign.  The  former  attended  the  lioval  DurV)ar  in  the 
Agra  JTort  r^^ularly  for  two  years,  and  de^ribes  minutely  the  King^s 
^aily  oecnpationsy  which,  according  to  William  Finch,  indoded  the 
witnesamg  of  animal  fights  on  eveiy  day  exo^  Soadajr,  and  of 
execnticns  on  every  Toesdaj.  Both  the  fights  and  the  execntions  tock 
phee  in  a  courtyard,  or  ont-work,  in  front  of  the  river  gate.  Has 
gate  is  described  by  Fineh  iis  iullows: — "The  fi.»urth  gate  is  to  the 
river  called  the  Diirsane  (Dargan  Daricdza,  or  *'  Gate  of  Sight*") 
leading  to  a  iair  court,  extending  along  the  river,  where  the  King 
|0(dcs  out  every  morning  at  sun-rising.  *  *  Right  under  this  place  is  a 
kind  of  SGaifold,  on  which  the  Nohles  stand.  •  •  Here,  Ukmriee^  tl». 
King  comea  every  day  at  noon  to  see  the  TimMa  (showa)  or  fighting 
with  elephants,  lions,  and  hnfikloes,  anci  killing  of  deer  by  leopards. 
•  ♦  Tuesdays  are  peculiarly  the  days  of  blood,  both  for  fighting 
beasts  and  killing  men,  i\»  on  tliat  day  the  King  !>its  in  judgment, 
and  sees  it  put  in  execution."  I  can  only  account  for  the  tiUcuco  of 
Finch  and  Hawkins  by  supposing  that  they  had  never  seen  tliese  two 
remarkable  elephants  with  their  warrior  riders.  This,  indeed,  is  likely 
enough,  for  the  principal  gate  near  the  city,  by  which  they  would  have 
entered  the  fort,  is  on  the  western  side;  and  nnless  they  had  passed 

•  .Ayi&A]Ebari,II««6. 
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figbt  through  the  fbii,  they  ooold  not  poonblj  hsre  teen  the  ttaftaee. 
There  k  no  road  along  the  bank  of  the  and  no  one  would  think 
of  paasing  in  that  direetion  witiioat  aome  special  reaaoiL  No  donbl 

the  statues  might  have  been  seen  from  the  oppotiite  bank  of  the  river, 
but  ivs  our  travellers  had  no  call  to  go  there,  they  probably  never  went. 
Both  of  them  came  to  Agra  from  Surat,  and  approached  the  fort  on 
the  south  side ;  and  Finch  left  Agra  by  the  Delhi  Koad  vi4  Mathura 
withootcroaniig  the  river^  while  Hawkinaretonied  to  Had  Finch 

seen  the  statues,  I  fed  satisfied  that  he  would  have  mentioned  them, 
w  he  takes  notice  of  the  elephant  stetne  in  front  of  tiie  MMi  IVwr, 
or  "  Elephant  Gate,"  of  the  Gwalior  fort. 

155.  With  regard  to  Akbar'g  object  in  setting  up  these  statues,  I 
diflbr  altogether  from  Bernier  and  Tod.  Speaking  of  the  heroes  Jaymal 
and  ^atta,  the  former  says  that  "  even  their  enemies  thought  them 
worthy  to  have  these  statues  erected  to  tiiem."  This  is  somewhat' 
amplified  by  Tod,  who  says  thift  Akbar  "evinced  an  exalted  sense,  nol 
only  of  the  valne  of  his  conquest,  but  of  the  merits  of  has  Ims,  erect- 
ing statues  to  the  names  of  Jaymal  and  Fatta."  Here  we  see  that 
both  Bernier  and  TckI  were  of  opinion  that  these  statues  were  erected 
by  Akbar  in  honour  of  his  enemies,  the  two  Kajput  heroes  of  Chitor. 
But  when  we  remember  that  Akbar  prided  himself  on  having  killed 
Jaymal  with  hia  own  hand;  that  he  gave  the  name  of  i^nnu^  AMtf 
or  ^trae-shooter,"  to  his  match*Iock,  and  tibat  both  hie  Minister  Ahal 
Fail  and  his  son  Jahangir  make  much  boasting  of  the  Emperor's 
lucky  shot,  the  more  natural  eonehision  is  tiiat  the  ststnes  were  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Akbar  himself.  Had  they  been  set  u])  in  honour  of 
bis  gallant  foes,  the  fact  would  most  assuredly  have  l>een  comme- 
morated in  their  loudest  voice  by  the  Kajput  bards ;  but  so  far  was 
this  firom  being  the  case,  that  Colonel  Tod  was  entirely  indebted  to 
Bernier  for  this  knowledge  of  their  ezistence. 

160.  Again,  when  I  remember  that  the  same  Akbar  assumed  the 
title  of  Qh4m  (or  wanior  for  the  iaitii)  after  putting  to  death  with 
bis  own  hand  in  cold  blood  his  able,  gallant,  and  wounded  antagonist 
Simu,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  afterwards  erect  statues  in 
honour  of  any  infidel  Hindus,  however  noble  in  blood,  or  gallant  in 
the  field.  When  I  recollect,  also,  the  position  that  the  statues  occa- 
pied,  one  on  each  side  of  the  £astem  Gateway  of  the  Agra  Fort^  I  can- 
not help  feeling  thai  they  stood,  like  the  two  hoiBemen  at  the  gate  of 
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the  Horse  Guards  in  London,  M  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  their  imperbd 
foe,todohaooiirtotheir  oonqiieror.  Aihnitfcing  tiib  new  to  be  eonefct, 
I  can  andentuid  why  flhehjtfito  remoYed  them  to  DeUd  to  oceopy 
tiie  same  pontum  at  the  gate  of  hie  new  citadAL  Under  tbe  aane 
view  I  can  aSao  nndentand  why  they  were  apafed  for  a  time  hy  the 
higotted  Aurangzib.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  with  Boniier 
and  Tod  that  the  statues  were  set  up  in  honour  of  the  two  Rajput 
warriors,  their  re-erection  by  Shahjahan  ia  to  me  quite  inoomprebea- 
aible. 

«  157. .  But  the  queetion  of  Akhai^a  intentioo,  whetiier  it  wae  to  do 
honour  to  hia  foea  or  to  himaelf,  ia  one  of  oompaiativdy  little  momant. 
To  na  the  atatnea  are  simply  TalnaMe  aa  wofka  of  art,  aa  they  are, 

perhaps,  the  only  portrait  statues  that  have  been  executed  in  India  for 
many  centuries.  They  are  made  of  rod  sand-stone,  and  are  of  life-siie, 
while  the  huge  elephants  on  which  they  sit  are  of  black  marble,  and 
the  housioga  are  decorated  with  white  and  yeUow  marbles.  On  these 
grounda,  I  oonchide  that  the  dreaaea  and  torhana  of  the  Bajpat  Chiefr 
were  coloured,  while  the  fiioea  and  hands  were  moat  probably  left  of 
the  natural  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  sand-stone.  When  set  up 
again  in  the  Delhi  garden,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  command 
as  much  attention  and  admiration  from  our  own  countryTuen  a<!  they 
did  two  hundred  years  ago  from  tbe  enthusiastic  Frenchman  Beniier. 

158.  There  are  many  other  remains  at  Delhi  that  are  both  beaati- 
fol  and  intereating,  hut  aa  their  age  and  origin  are  well  known,  tiiey 
win  naturally  form  a  part  of  my  propoaed  aoeonnt  of  the  Mnhanwnadan 
ardriteetore  of  Northern  India.  Sueh  are  the  ZkuU  Mtujid,  mora 
commonly  called  the  Kudri  Masjidy  or  "  Maiden's  Mosque,"  because 
built  by  Zinat-un-nUsa^  the  virgin  dauc^htcr  of  Aurangzib;  the 
Kashmiri  Masjid^  and  the  Begam  Ma*jid  in  the  city,  and  the  tombs 
of  Jakdndrd  Begam  and  Zib'Un-nUsOf  the  sister  and  daughter  of  An- 
tangsib,  outside  the  eity.  I  will  only  notiee  here  a  gmve  mistake  made 
by  Mra.  Colin  Maekensie  in  her  aoeonnt  of  the  epit^»h  on  JUUMNTa 
tomb.  The  marginal  inaoription  recorda  the  name  of  "  the  periahaUe 
Fakir,  Jahdndrd  Scgam,  the  daui^liter  of  Shalijahun,  and  the  diariple 
of  the  Saints  of  CAw^i,  A.  H.  1094  (or  A.  D.  1682)."  The  holy 
men  here  mentioned  are  the  Muhammadan  Saints  of  tbe  well  knowu 
family  of  ChitUt  of  whom  famous  shrines  exist  at  Ajmere,  Fatehpur 
Sikri,  ThAneanr,  and  Eaaftr.   Thia  notorioua  Muhammadan  name  if 
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changed  by  Mn.  Mackenzie  as  follows,  the  humble»  the  tnnaitQiy 
JahaaaiA  was  a  disciple  of  the  holj  mea  of  Okriei^  supposed  to  be 
Roman  Priests.**  Jabinarl  was  the  builder  of  the  JAma  Masjid  at 
Agra,  and  has  always  been  considered  a  most  devout  follower  of 
Muhammad.  Her  name  is  Btiii  held  in  much  veneration  in  Delhi  for 
her  naxnerous  charities. 

A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Jfi^or  Generate 
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